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Who has very scantly been treated for his cult-images and cult- 
shrines, perhaps due to some curse—vide p. 179—which evidently reflects 
the popular mind, nevertheless he is the ideal god who can inspire humanity 
for perpetual endeavour—the Sadhana, the struggle for that Creative Power 
(which is another name of Humanity) with unabated vigour, unblemished 
wisdom and unsophisticated living. 
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FOREWORD 


I deem it a privilege and also my duty to write a foreword for 
Dr. D. N. Shukla’s book on Hindu Canons of Iconography and Painting > 
which forms Vol. IX of the Bharatiya Vastu-sastra Series. The series 
was planned out by Dr. Shukla himself, and he has already published 
five Volumes of it. Of these as many as four are in Hindi, the fifth one 
on Hindu Canons of Painting being in English. This shows the bulk and 
magnitude of the work already done by him, and he initends to follow 
it up by bringing out Volumes on Hindu (.anons of Architecture, which 
will constitute the remainder of the series. It has been possible for 
this comparatively young scholar to do so much work of tins highly 
technical character, for he has combined in him a very intimate know* 
ledge of Sanskrit with a first hand experience about the architectural, 
monographic and pictorial remains of ancient and medieval India. 
This is a combination rarely to be found among scholars engaged in 
the pursuit of similar studies, and I am sure he will be able to throw 
much further Light on this branch of Indology. I have long been 
acquainted with the progress of his work, and I can say without any 
hesitation that he has all along been sincere and conscientious in his 
scholarly researches. His treatment of the various topics connected with 
his subject has always been critical, and his appraisal of the views of 
previous writers has been fair and just. I have no doubt that the 
Government of the Uttar Pradesh and the Government of the Indian 
Union will extend to him their full patronage in the matter of the 
publication of his further researches. 

It should be emphasised in this connection that he is not only 
advancing the bounds of our knowledge in this fascinating branch of 
Indology, but he is also enriching the technical side of Hindi literature 
by writing many of these books in the Rashtrabhasha. 

In fine, I can only observe |hat the present work on the Hindu 
Canons of Iconograplfy and Paintihg is one of considerable merit, and 
I am sure it will receive attention and appreciation from the world 
of scholars, which it so thoroughly deserves. - 

J. N. Banerjea 

Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta Universitv V 


INTRODUCTION 


This work—Vastusastra Vols. I & II—Vol. II being published first, 
originally conceived as one of the series of a ten-to-fourteen*volume- 
project, under the general caption ‘Bharatiya Vastusastra’ instituted 
by me some years back, can now be said, a complete English version of 
my D.Litt. Thesis—“Foundations and Canons of Hindu Iconography 
(both sculptural and pictorial)”—the two parts i. e. Canons of Icono¬ 
graphy (I) and Canons of Painting (III) wherein could also be sub¬ 
mitted, along with my already published works— Pratima-vynana, 
Pratima-laksaija and Citra-laksana. 

The author, primarily a student of Vastu-sastra, when got enchanted 
with this fascinating lore of Silpa-sastra, has to say a word on the 
wide scope of Vastu-sastra where Silpa-sastra, the science of sculpture, 
and the canons of painting (the Gitra-sastra) are also included in its 
broader purview. 

The English word ‘architecture’ does not and cannot denote and 
connote fully the Indian word ‘Vastu’ (sastra or kala). In India the 
Science of Architecture—the Vastu-sastra has at least five main branches: 
the Canons of Town-planning; the Art of House-building (both 
secular and religious—secular being the residential houses of middle 
class people (House-architecture) as well as the palaces of kings (Palace- 
architecture) and religious being the abodes of gods—the temples— 
(Temple-architecture); the Canon of icon-making—Iconography (and 
also the art of sculpture, the rich heritage of India); the essential 
characteristics of Painting—Citra-laksana and the art of the construc¬ 
tion of the machines (mechanical devices) as well as the articles of 
furniture etc. 

Fortunately this full-fledged scope of architecture is fully represented 
in the pages of the Samarangana-Sutradhara of King Bhojadeva of 
Dhara, one of the greatest literary luminaries of India and the greatest 
patron of Art and Literature. The writer, a student of this magnificent 
book with the magnificant title, written by a magnificent king, while 
working for his Ph D. Thesis—“A study of Bhoja’s Samarangana- 
Sutradhara, a treatise on the science of Architecture”, naturally 
conceived the idea of pursuing this subject further up and this has 
resulted in brining out about five Volumes—Bharatiya Vastu-sastra 
(V'astu-vidya evam Puranivesa) dealing with a succinct outline history 
' v ~M;u-vidya and the ancient town-planning—both the rise and 
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growth of the different and manifold types of towns and the Canons of 
Town-planning ; the Prasada-vastu (only one part is so far printed 
under the title ‘Hindu Prasada ki caturmukhl Prsthabhumi) and the 
three volumes already mentioned above—Pratirna-vijnana, Pratima- 
lak ana arid Citra-lak ana. 

The very high opinion of the renowned iridologists like Dr. J, N„ 
Banerjea, Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University, and Dr. V. S. Agarwal, Professor of Art and 
Architecture in the University of Varanasi, and the felicitations received 
from so many other quarters as well as the patronage from the Uttara 
Pradesha Government and the University Grants Commission in the 
shape of subsidies and grant for publication of these researches, have also 
encouraged me a great deal to go ahead in my humble pursuit to make 
an attempt to open up a little fringe of that vast vista of vision—the 
India’s past* 

Now when the Volume on Iconography, the < Pratima-Vijaa : na l3, 
came out, it attracted the notice of that silent savant, the renoW6& 
Buddhist and Pali scholar, Professor C. D. Chatterjea, Head of the 
Departmeht of Ancient Indian History & Archaeology, Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity, who liked this work very much, especially the angle of the treatment 
and he suggested I should now work on c An anthology of PratimSla- 
k anas’ making an advancement on Sri Rao’s work. I took his advice 
to my heatt and dedicated myself with heart and soul and added 
another volume to the subject. Later on a third volume, ‘An anthology 
of Citralaksana 5 was also added and thus all these may be said to 
fittingly comprise the full subject: of Indian Iconography. 

Thus my iconographical studies comprised of the three volumes-— '* 

1. Pratirna-vijnana, 

2. Pratima-laksana and 

3. Gitra-laksapa—constitute the four main pillars, on which 

the grand edifice of Hindu Iconography stands. These are the 
Background of Indian Iconography—the Institution of Worship (vide 
the 1st part, the ‘Purva-pttkik& of the in full ten 

chapters and 169 pages) ; the Canons of Iconography (vide the 2nd 
part, the ‘Uttaraplthika’ of Tratima—Vijnana, the last seven chapters 
as well as (he first Khanda of Pratima-laksana); the essentia) charac¬ 
teristics of Indian icons (Brahmana, Baudha and Jain—the exposition 
of which having been made briefly in the body of the Uttarapiihika 
(Chapters 8 —tq) arc fully and exhaustively shown corroborated from 
t^e . original. sources of Pura^as, Agamas, Silpa-texts and. other 
miscellaneous digests and anthologies (cf. the ‘Sources of Hindu Icono- 
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the temples and places of pilgrimage in every part of India giving rise; 
to so many sacred places—dhams, mathas, tlrthas and sacred shrines, 
and, temples all over India. Side by side this architectural upsurge, 
the corresponding and consequent necessity of the installation of the 
images of gods, more especially those of the two famous gods, Siva and 
Visnu, of the Hindu Trinity, was felt. Thus the origin and development 
of Architecture was synchronous with the origin and development of 
sculputre. It was with this background that almost all the treatises, all 
the manuals of architecture, both architectural like Visvakarma-Prakasa, 
Sarnarahgana-Sutradhara, Aparajita-praccha, Mayamata, Manas'ara, 
Agastya-sakaladhikara, Silparatna and a host of others and non- 
Architecural like Puranas, Agamas, Tantras and Pratistha works, etc, 
have devoted a good many chapters on the treatment of sculpture 
also. 

Without going into the details of the subject-matter dealt with in 
the respective parts—vide the Introductory Chapters, it may be brought 
home to my readers that the arrangement of this work is comprised of 
as many as five parts: The‘Introductory’part deals very briefly with 
the foundations of Hindu Iconography (which has been treated in 
details in my Hindi work Pratima-vijnana and gets compensated here 
also cf. the part II. The Icons and Iconology—an exposition of 
Pratima-laksanas*). The £rst part deals with the canons of Icono¬ 
graphy, systematised under suitable scientific headings bringing not 
only a good deal of new material, but also including some new elements 
for the first time, a reference to which may be seen in the Introductory 
chapter of this part. The second part dwells at length, with the Icons 
and Iconology—the exposition of Pratima-laksanas in as many as 
eight chapters- treating all the Indian images—Brahmana (Trimurti, 
etc. Brahma, Vaisnava, b’aiva Gartapatya, Devi, the Sun—Adityas, 
Navagrahas—and the Dikpala ones and those pertaining to Yaksas 
Vidyadharas, Kinnaras, Nagas, Vasus, Pitrs, Rsis and Bhaktas, etc.),' 
Baudha and Jain, along with the background of their respective sec¬ 
tarian cults as well as their artistic (monographic) evolutions and 
developments. The third part deals with the pictorial art (and icono¬ 
graphy), the citraja-images, the treatment of which under scientific art 
canons along with an outline history of painting, both from the archaeo¬ 
logical and literary sources, may be taken as a first systematic attempt 
in the contemporary studies, to which detailed introductory remarks 
may be seen in the Introductory Chapter of this part. The fourth part 
is the compilation oi the sources from the representative works be¬ 
longing to all classes of literature-Puranas, Agamas, Silpa-sastras, 
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riistha works, etc., etc., bringing quite a good deal of material so far 
remained unworked by my predecessors, under three sections, Pratima- 
vijnana, Pratima-laksana and Citra-laksana. Thus all these parts really 
represent only two divisions : the first, the exposition, the second, the 
sources. The unique featurd of this compilation is its emergence of a 
modern manual on this art in Sanskrit. 

Now, in the last, a very brief indication of the contributions, 
which I can claim, and the new path I have trodden, has to be made for 
the furtherance of the furiher studies, otherwise it is not very happy 
to sing one’s own hymns of praises. 

Not many a savant have contributed to the real genesis and 
development of this most fascinating branch of Indology—Hindu Science 
of Iconography. The first and foremost honoured place goes to that 
renowned South Indian writer, Sri T. Gopinath Rao, the celebrated 
author of the ‘Elements of Hindu Iconography" in four volumes (Vols, I 
and II with parts I and II each). Rao’s treatment of the subject, to 
some extent, remained confined to mainly the bouth Indian images. 
Sri Biindavna Bhatiacharya’s “Indian Images*' a pioneering attempt to 
treat Indian Iconography from the cultural point ol view, was in a way 
a complementary to Rao’s work inasmuch as it confined itself to the 
exposition of the North Indian images. A good many other scholars, 
notably Smith, Coomarswamy, Kramrisch, Gangoli, Foucher, Grund- 
wedel, V. & B. T Bhattacharyas and so many others were also famous 
contributors to this side-branch of Indian Art. 

The next stage in the exposition of this subject begins from the 
monumental work of Dr. J. N. Baneijea, the Development of Hindu 
Iconography, wheie marshalling of the material connected with archaeo¬ 
logical data, especially the epigraphic and numismatic one, which has 
been a long dessederaium was its greatest contribution. The recent studies 
of Sri Sivaramamurit, (cf. monographs like geographical and chronological 
background of Hindu Iconography; Sanskrit literature and Art, etc. etc.) 
have added a new angle to the contemporary artistic studies in India. 
An explanation, therefore, is needed how far does this work of mine, on 
the self-same subject of Indian Iconography, make an advancement on the 
studies of previous scholars ? I may, therefore, submit with all my 
humility, the following few facts for the consideration of the world 
of scholars intrested in this fascinating branch of Indology : 

Being conscious of my limitations, attempting any far reaching 
advancement from the historical and archaeological point of view, 

, I have chosen to treat this subject from the cultural and the literary 



(the Sastric) points of view. This is the main contribution of this 
work. A detailed treatment on the Foundation of Indian Iconography 
in as many as ten chapters (vide Pratima-Vijnana—Purvaplthika) is the 
first systematic attempt to present all the allied topics connected with 
the background of Hindu Iconography-^The Institution of Worship. 
Some of the topics like the bearing of image-worship on art and 
iconography in India as well as many-sided development of Indian 
icons in relation to the manifold religious sects and sub-sects together 
with the rise of TIrthas both natural like Dhams, Ksetras, IChands, 
Aranyas and the man-made temples under the royal patronage in both 
the main parts of India—the South and the Noth, are some oi the 
notable introductions to this foundation of Indian Iconography. The 
treatment of the rise and development of religious movements like 
Saivism, Vaisnavism, Saktism, Saurism, Ganapatyism, neo-Buddhism 
(Vajrayana etc.) and Jainism and an outline of the mode of worship, 
the Areapaddhati, etc. are also a new presentation in this study of 
mine. Thus Area, Arcya, Arcaka, Arca-paddhati, Arcagrha etc. etc. • 
all these topics of the Purva-plthika of Pratima-vijnana have an 
intimate relationship towards the exposition and the foundation of 
Hindu Iconography. 

The second contribution, which I can claim, is the systematic 
presentation of the canons of Iconography in which the materials oi the 
authoritive compendia like ihe Samarangana-Sutradhara and 
Aparajita-praccha have been included for the first time in the modern 
studies on Indian Iconography. Further again, in the canons, a good 
many new topics like the aestheticism, (the Rasa and Rasadrstis), 
Installation (Pratistha, Pratirna and Prasada— both ritualistic and 
artistic) and a new interpretation of the Doctrine of Mudras along 
with a notice of the principal texts on the sources of iconography and 
a brief outline of the sculptural sources and a valuable hint at the 
furtherance of these sculptural studies in future—all these may be viewed 
as an advancement in furtherance of these studies. 

The third major contribution which the author can present to the 
scholarly world in this realm of Iconography is ihe preparation of a 
systematic anthology of Pratima-lak anas in about ten thousand lines 
wherein, not only the traditional lak anas of the different deiues are 
presented (vide II Khanda with eight parts) but the canons of 
iconography are also included (vide its I Khanda). The presentation 
of the material of the recently discovered texts like the S. S, and the 
A. P. as well so many other texts should also not go without credit. 

The fourth notable contribution of this work is the equal 
prominence given to the pictorial art in the studies on Hindu Icono- 
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treatment of the Citraja 
images from the Sastric point of view is the first attempt, and the 
compilation of the Citra-laksana is a pioneering attempt in which ah 
the principal literary sources like V. D., S. S., A. P v Ab. C. (Manaso- 
llasa) and S, R. have been fully exhausted under as many as 22 
headings. Thus the Hindu canons of Painting based on as many as 
five principal and four subsidiary texts is the pioneer attempt systema¬ 
tised under the principal canons of art—vide Pt. Ill of this work and 
the separate edition under the title. 

Lastly, though not least in importance, is the cultural background, 
the key-note of this work, which has served as a beacon light in exploring 
the depth of this very vast ocean of Vastu-sastra, which is unfathom¬ 
able at many places, unaccessible and dark, though full of mysterious 
jems and for the successful crossing of which you need a ship of 
wisdom; 

mm 
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Further again, it would not be inappropriate to say that the exposi¬ 
tion of such a technical science as Iconography also in Hindi, the 
national language of India (for the enrichment of which great enter¬ 
prises as well as big projects are being undertaken by the Provincial and 
Central Governments and the Universities and the University-men 
should also not lag behind) for the first time is itself a landmark in the 
contemporary linguistic and literary national renaissance of our 
independent motherland. 

Now I must remember my gurus. Prof. Iyer had prescribed, for 
my Ph. D. Thesis, Bhoja’s Samararigana-sutradhara, a voluminous 
work dealing practically with all the principal topics of this technical 
branch, the Vastusastfa, and that gave me a life’s task, first a study of 
this work, now a critical and comparative survey of the whole field of 
this most technical branch of Indology—vide my Bharatiya Vastu-sastra 
Scries—about a fourteen-volume-project. I, therefore, express my 
profoundest gratitude to him. For devoting a greater attention (than 
originally planned out) to these iconographical studies, lam specially 
Indebted to Prof. C. D. Ghatterji, and this has brought for me a first 
distinction in the University of Lucknow—the award of the D. Lift# 
Degree, from the Department of Ancient Indian History and Archaeo¬ 
logy—vide my Thesis on the subject and the very high opinions on the 
work by illustrious savants of India like Mahamahopadhyaya Sri 
V. V. MiraSi and Dr. J. N. Ranerjea, to both of whom I must express my 
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;ery apt appreciation and future' encouragfc- 
merit. To the latter I owe a special debtof gratitude for the ‘foreword 9 
of the work. Sri T. Gopinath Rao, Dr. P, K, Acharya, Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Dr. Kane, Dr; J, N. BanerjeU, Sri Brmdavan Bhattacharya, Sri B, f. 
Bhattacharya and so many other noted Indologists who preceded me 
on this (and allied) branch are my real gurus, but for whose moiiu- 
♦ mental works, this comprehensive survey would not have been possible in 
such a short t me. I, therefore, offer my sincerest obligations to them. 
I shall suitably remember my other benefactors in the first volume 6f 
this work when it sees the light of the day by that Sustaining Grace 
which is the Real Author of These Researches. Before 1 finish I must 
thank Pt. B, N. Jha, the Vice-Chancellor of Gorakhpur University, for 
his very high appreciation of my work and writing out a short intro¬ 
duction to my‘Hindu Canons of Painting 9 , forming an integral part of 
this complete volume as published separately. 

In the end I take this opportunity to express my heart-felt thank¬ 
fulness to Prof. Kali Prasad (jDean, faculty of Arts, Lucknow University), 
the Hon. Librarian of Lucknow University TagOre Library and his assis¬ 
tants for a very generous accord of Library facilities without which the 
completion on of this work on my going over to Gorakhpur University 
could not have been possible. 

Buddha-pur$ima, 2015 vik (May 1958), D. N, Shukla . 
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INTRODUCTORY 

FOUNDATIONS 

OF 

ICONOGRAPY 

(The Institution of Worship) 


INTRODUCTORY 

It has already been remarked that any study of Iconography in 
India must say something about the purpose of Iconography. We 
know that the vast varieties of icons as found in the different parts of 
this land of ours were the objects of worship, hence something about 
worship, its antiquity, origin and development together with the 
different forms and different modes has to be dealt with in order to 
form a complete picture. Again we know that this institution of wor¬ 
ship had undergone different transformations with the predominence 
of the different cults in India. In those days of Vedas and -Vedangs 
in the sacrificial cult, the worship centred round the sacrificial altar 
and it had become such a mighty institution that the gods, to whom 
the offerings were made, were made subordinate to the Yajna—the 
supreme power in the hands of the Aryans of those days. Yajna, itself 
became the supreme deity—Yajna-Narayana. Later on, in the days of 
the Upanifads and Xranyakas, the centre of a ttention from an external 
deity shifted to the internal Atman—a manifestation of the all-pervading 
Param'atman, the Supreme Soul* 

Again with the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, the heterodox religious 
movements in India, antagonistic tp this'sacrificial cult, made a pro¬ 
pound change in the minds of people and they propagated a new way of 
religion, a new gospel of God and godliness. To undo what the 
Buddhism had done, the rise of a Brahmanic religion—a neo-religious 
movement in the shape of Pauranic dharma, so powerful and so vigorous 
that the erection of temples and the installations of the deities in them 
found the greatest impetus. It is here that the image-making art 
found a natural atmosphere for development. 

Naturally, therefore, a bird’s eye-view on the different religious 
systems advocating the different modes of worship in their different 
cults is a necessity for a fuller presentation of the subject-matter in hand. 
This is only a bare indication of the Purva-Pithika of the Pratirna* 
vijnana (the Hindi work) duly incorporated here in this work as well— 
cf. Pts. Introductory and II of this study. It is the foundation stone on 
which the edifice of icons is to be built. 

N. B. —This theme of ‘Foundations of Iconography* has been 
treated in exhaustive details in my Hindi work ‘Pratima-vijnana* and 
here in this work only a bare outline is given; nevertheless it has been 
compensated to some extent in Pt. II—the Exposition of Pratima- 
lakfanas so far as the evolution of the cult as associated with a particular 
deity is concernedt 


CHAPTER I 


WORSHIP AND ITS ANTIQUITY 


As mentioned in the introduction to this subject, that an exposition 
ol Iconography must have two angles of investigation—'image-making 
as an art and image-worship as an institution. The former pre¬ 
supposes the latter, rather the former is an outcome of the latter. The 
word Icon derived from Greek word Eikon signifies an object of worship. 
It is associated with the rituals relating to the cults of different 
divinities. Similarly the word Image derived from old French and 
Latin Imago has got the basic connotation of ‘likeness’. This latter 
word has got a parallel in such Sanskrit words as Pratikrti, Pratima, 
Bimba, etc. But the denotation of these words was not restricted to the 
images of divinities alone. The word ‘Pratima* in the Pratima-Nataka 
of Bhasa denotes the statues of the departed royalties. In Mahabharata 
(Striparva), similarly the word Pratima (cf. AyasI Pratima of Bhhna) 
denotes the figure of a person. But here in this treatment the word 
Image or Pratima is restricted to the figures of the divinities—the gods 
and goddesses together with their accessories Yaksas, Gandharvas, Pisacas 
etc. It is from this limited or technical denotation and connotation of 
the word Pratima, Pratikrti, Bimba etc. that in a systematic investigation 
into the sculptural traditions behind them, they must presuppose a 
cultural tradition before them. 

The story of human civilisation is the story of man’s mode of living, 
dressing, eating and thinking. Man as a rational animal has been 
thinking of himself, his Creator, his guardians and his benefactors. 
Gosmologically and mythologically (cf. ‘Sahadevadhikara’ the S, S, 
Chap. VI) man has never forgotten that he was once one with gods-—the 
perfect beings. Humanity in its perfection is nothing but another 
name of god-hood or godliness. Unavoidable separation of mankind 
from gods gave an impetus for the cultivation and dedication of a life fit 
for the attainment of union with them. This has been the fundamental 
craving of humanity that was responsible in giving rise to such 
lofty doctrine as Atman Doctrine or the Doctrine of Brahma-realisation, 
the attainment of true Knowledge, the realisation of the ultimate Reality 
etc. of the Upnisads. What do all these things mean ? They mean 
only one thing—that man was once separated from his ‘self*, the 
higher self, wants to unite with it. His quest has been on, 
from times immemorial. The different institutions of ritual and 
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religion, the worship and homage, yogic practices and penances—all 
have one aim—to propitiate the gods whose anger has brought mankind 
to such a miserable state. They are forsaken and deserted as it were, 
and now want to know the path leading to immortality, which is all 
blissful and where there is no pain and no misery, no death and no birth, 
The great Religions of the past, the great Teachers of the past, the great 
Scriptures of the past, have all taught one thing —the Dedication of the 
life to some higher end, free from the petty cares of paltry life, the 
life of godliness, the life of devotional fervour and the life of spiritual 
realisation. But frail as men are—how can such high and lofty principles 
of advanced metaphysics and philosophy be translated into life, woven 
into the texture of living? After all, all are not learned, all are not 
expected to possess the same intellectual acumen, the same discipline 
of mind and spirit. The Atman doctrine, and the doctrine of Brahma-* 
realisation may be true to the learned, what about the ignorant?, the 
mass of humanity, whose only knowledge is the knowledge of eating, 
drinking and covering their bodies. How to cover their souls?—that was 
the problem and has been the problem. On this, the ancient seers, the 
leaders of men and thought, not only in India but also elsewhere have 
pondered over and have given a code of conduct, best suited to this mass 
of humanity. This code was the code of worship. The forms and modes 
of worship have differed in different times and climes; but the 
fundamental inspiration has been the same* 

To put it in one word—worship as an institution is as old as the 
civilisation of man itself. It was a life-companion throughout the ages. 
Hence the scholarly discussions and controversies of this institution may 
be of ah academic interest, but from the broad cultural point of view 
(the key-note.of this book), the worship through some symbol or other, 
was of a very hoary antiquity. 

The objects of worship or the symbols of worship have been 
different in different periods of human civilisation. In India, however, 
the objects of worship other than gods and goddesses are fairly well 
known and of a very long tradition and even today they are woven 
into our daily religious life. Even today we pay our homage to certain 
trees and cleexn them as sacred. The Asvattha, the Nimba, the Nyagrodha, 
the Bilva, the Amalaka are sacred trees and we pay our homage to them 
some way or other, according to their days in Hindu Calendar. This 
is tree-worship. The worship of rivers is very common in India. The 
river Ganga is the sacred-most. The Holy Ganga— a very bath in it, is a 
sanctity. Before taking a plunge in it, we first pay our homage to it. 
Every significant family event or social event such as Yajnopavita or 
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or birth of a child, requires Ganga-puja. Similarly other 
rivers too are our objects of veneration. Every devout Hindu in hit 
daily bath remembers those rivers (cf. the couplet Gauge ca, Tamune caioa, 
etc. etc....). Miny a mountain has been our object of worship from 
times immemorial. It is mountains from where we have derived the 
worship of Salagramas and Bana-lihgas, later on, deemed representatives 
of Visnu and Siva respectively. Animal-worship, the worship of cow* 
Bird-worship (cf. Garu^a etc.) are also of hoary antiquity. 

The sum and substance of this symbolism in worship is the 
fundamental fact of being grateful to an object which some way or the 
other has been conducive to the well-being of human life arid its primary 
necessities. Man has always found in Nature, his protector and the greatest 
benefactor. The trees, the rivers, the mountains, the sun, the moon* 
the stars and animals like cow, etc, have all been the benefactors 
and protectors of man and hence objects of veneration and worship. 
The hymns of the Rg-veda are the earliest testimony of paying homage 
to the natural objects. 

Now granted that worship as an institution has been the very 
breath of man from the very birth of civilisation, the question which 
agitates the mind of men these days is ; At what period of history In 
India did the worship of the images of gods and goddesses arise ? This 
is the subject of inquiry and investigation of the present chapter. 

.We have already seen the all embracing principle of life—the 
communion with Nature. This formed the first religion of man in India, 
The religious life of the early Vedic Aryans, naturally therefore, revolved 
round the glorification of the natural objects—-typified as gods,and 
goddesses and their glorification in prayer and oblations was its out* 
come. Their anthropomorphism formed the basis of Iconology which 
in its return gave rise to Iconography. Hence Iconography presupposes 
Iconology—description of the vedic gods and goddesses as having hands, 
feet, arms, dress, chariots, vehicles cannot be regarded as mere poetic 
imageries. They may be viewed as the material images of the divinities. 
Therefore, they may be considered as the progenitors of the images as 
described in the early Puranas, Agamas and the Silp-sastras. 

In India the cultural chain is never broken. The cardinal truths 
of life and conduct as incorporated in the Vedas in their characteristic 
style and symbolism also handed down in the Puranas, though the 
outward appearance seemed different. The Vedic representations of 
god3 were also the Pauranic representations of gods. In the times of 
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and the VedaAgas, the mode of worship wax mostly charac¬ 
teristic of individual worship—a daily performance centring round the 
Fire, the Agnihotra etc., among the high class Aryans. Thus even in the 
ptttycr-worship of the Vedas as well as the ritualistic worship of 
the Brahrnaiias and the Sutras, prominent element was the gods to whom 
offerings wete made, and rewards desired. Worship, through the agency 
nt prayer or ritual, was confined to the higher strata of society. What 
about the masses ? In the aboriginal form, the worship may be havihg 
any symbolism of a tree or a river, a mountain-slab or the mountain 
itself, a bird or an anirtlal. but later oh, there was an admixture of the 
peoples, Aryans arid non-Aryans, something was taken and something 
Was given. This is always the case in the history of cultural life of 
mankind. Mo culture is isolated, or pure ; all are composite cultures 
and admixtures of one another. Hence to my mind in the early Vedic 
age, image worship i. e. the worship of gods in images, could not have 

been prevalent.-here I agree with other scholars. But as time passed 

and Aryans and non-Aryans—aboriginals, abandnoing their rivalry 
and animosity became united in more than one ways, religious 
life of the then India branched off in two equally powerful channels—the 
ritualism of the upper class and the popular religion, characteristic of 
im Age-worship, of the masses. Thus Image-worship formed the very pivot 
of the popular religion in India. If we accept this synthetic cultural 
truth, we need not Worry ourselves with academic discussions and 
scholarly controversies centring round the topic of the antiquity, of 
Image-worship in India. I have purposely avoided entering into this 
controversy. From the dawn of civilisation, the Dvandva has been the 
fundamental factor of evolution of the world and the humanity at large. 
The mythological accounts of Devas and Asuras, the historical accounts 
Of Aryans and non-Aryans, the philosophical accounts of Saguna and 
Sfifguna, geneological accounts of Rajas and Prajas, to mention a few 
of these, show that there could not have been one universal code of life 
and conduct. Naturally, therefore, this image-worship must have been 
running parallel even in such remote ages as the times of Vedas them¬ 
selves or prior to them, as is evident from the finds at Mohenjo-daro 
and other ancient sites. This latter surmise has very ably been brought 
out by the eminent indologists like Marshall (vide his ‘Mohenjo-daro & 
Indus Valley Civilisation’) and others. Moreover, we should not forget 
that the costly paraphernalia of a Vedic ritual, as advocated by the 
Brahmanas and Sutra works, and the high religion of the Upanisads 
. revolving round the Atman and Parmatman, the Absolute, the Brahman, 
could not have been a practical acceptance of the masses. The highly 
idealistic and pantheistic conceptions could not have become of easy 
comprehension and practical adoption by the man in the street, the 
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ignorant, the Ajnas (cf. quotation a head). Hence image-worship, in my 
opinion, was a grand religious and philosophical solution of the difficulty 
of conceiving a limitless Absolute from the practical point of view and 
the conveniences thereof. A reconciliation of Vedantic or idealistic 
philosophy of the Upnisads with the image-worship, representing 
polytheism, has been strikingly effected in the National Religion of this 
ahfcient country. 

N. B. At already hinted at, in the introductory Chapter of this paft, this topic has 
been dwelt at length in the writer’s Pratima-vijinana, from all the three angles 
namely from the fundamental basis of cultural inter-mixture (already expounded 

above), the literary sources and historical interpretations from the archaeological data_ 

the Monumental, the Epigraphic & the Numismatic. Those interested in the latter two, 
are referred to, to read the Pratima-Vijriana. Dr. J. N. Barmerjea’s masterly disserta¬ 
tion in marshalling the material connected with archaeological data (vide Development 
of H. I. Chapters II to V) is also referred to, for reference, 


CHAPTER II 

IMAGE-WORSHIP—ITS DEVELOPMENT 

Image-worship—its forms and modes as well as its development in 
relation to the different and divergent religious trends and beliefs, form 
the subject-matter of the present chapter. 

Before the rise of Buddhism or more correctly before the Christian 
- Era, the image-worship, the pivot of popular religion, had attained the 
status of a national religion of Hindus. The dictum “AjHanXm 
Bhavanartha'ya pratima parikalptia” no more held good. Pratima as an 
aid to higher meditation and contemplation was fully accepted even 
among the yogis and jaanis. Pataajaii’s Yoganusasanara is a testimony 
to this fact. We know that every institution in India for its codification 
and universal acceptance must have a philosophical background and a 
mythology in order that it could have a popular appeal among both 
the classes of men, high and low. 

During the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, a great set-back was 
experienced, rather a terrible blow was felt, by the adherents oi Vedic 
religion. Not only the common run of men and women, even the kings 
and princes, nobles, merchants, commanders and craftsmen all alike 
had their leanings to the New Dharma-chakra of Bhagvan Buddha. 
The vedic religion with its great super-structure of sacrificial cult, the 
high and abtruse Upni*adic doctrines of Yoga, meditation and contem¬ 
plation etc. also could not have been within the easy reach of 
ordinary people—the common people with limited knowledge. 
Naturally, therefore, a revolt was unavoidable. It was a critical 
juncture in the religious history of India. It is at these moments that 
men’s minds become alert, hearts are searched, the soul re-discovered. 
A sense of Pseudo-greatness was prevailing as an outcome of the Aryan 
supremacy in India among the custodians of the Vedic Dharma. This 
revolt from the Buddhism and Jainism together with a natural internal 
revolt from their own kith and kin, the seen of U pnisads, the great 
teachers of the Upnisadic lore, denouncing the cult of sacrifice and 
teaching the Xtman doctrine and focussing their attention more on the 
self than non-self, simply opened their eyes and gave an extraordinary 
impetus to a new orientation of Vedic Dharma. The old Testament 
was to be remodelled, reformed, reorientated to satisfy the urge of the 
ttrr>f a nd was made a popular vehicle of faith in the worlds above. It was 
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this supreme hour of crisis that a Vyasa was wanted. If a Buddha 

could give a new religion—a religion of middle-path to the world, a 
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Vyasa also could do something to save the old tradition. 

Badarayana Veda-Vyasa rose to his height of intellectual, mental 
and spiritual power and put all the Vedic lore in a popular language for 
ready acceptance of the masses. The Puranas were written. The 
Avatar-vada, the main theme of the Puranas was promulgated. The 
Triad, Brahma, Visnu and MaheSa were glorified as great gods. By 
accepting Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu Himself, the Puranas, this 
way, as it were, completely devoured the hetrodox Buddhism from the land 
of its inception. This catholocity gave a death-blow to Buddhism, 
Pauranic Dharma was a land-mark in the character of worship also. 
From individualistic sacrificial perfonnances, the congregation at 
Tirthas was a collective worship among the Hindus. The rise of 
TIrthas, the construction of the Temples and the installation of Images 
therein, were some of the broad features of this New Testament. 
Though the main theme of the Puranas was the glorification of the 
Hindu Trinity—Brahma, Visnu and Maheia, the great god Visnu 
however, captured the imagination most. The religion of Purarias 
gave rise to a principal cult of Vaisnavism. What Puranas did mainly 
on this part of India—the North—the Uttarapatha, the Aryavarta 
proper, the Agmas did for the glorification of the god Siva and thus the 
South became the stronghold of Saivism. And the Sakti-worship—the 
greatest living cult in India got its codification from the Tantras. Thus 
these three branches of religious literature, the Puranas and Xgamas and 
Tantras, gave rise to the three powerful sects of Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Saktism. They had their philosophy, their metaphysics, their mythology 
and ritual too. It was from these fountain-heads that image-worship 
as an institution of religion and the image-making as an art got the 
encouragement for their development. 

The image-worship got such a stronghold in the minds of men that 
even the great philosophers and monist-yogis and sanyasis too took to 
it. Side by side, with religious advancement, the philosophical advance¬ 
ment did not lag behind. The rise of six Systems was pre-Christian and 
their development must have been synchronous with the rise of 
religious, movements. But it is interesting to know that no ancient 
system of philosophy in India is known to have ever pronounced 
Iconolatory as unphilosophical. Philosophers among co-religionists of 
India, strongly advocated this system. Even the hetrodox Mahayanis, 
the pioneers of introducing philosophy into Buddhism, encouraged image- 
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waj an image-worshipper himself, I have already written that the 
Upasana, or the practical side of Hindu religion, has necessitated this 
form of image-worship from time immemorial. We know the Nirguna 
Brahma, the Absolute beyond all subject and object cannot be easily 
an object of worship. Hence the Saguna Brahma was an outcome 
through this agency of Upasana, mental operation concerning Brahma 
with attributes ; 

(—L I. p. xvii) 

The following lines of Ramopanisad also set this idea :— 

f?T^Frr^^fTVT: i 

mmmr sr^rt u 

Thus the image-worship embraced practically ail strata of society 
without any reservation and it developed to its fullest stature to envelop 
the whole religious life of the people from birth to death. The Ganapati- 
pujana,the Sakti-pujana, the offerings to the nine planets—Navagrahas 
and a visit tp the temple of the Ista-Dcvata these are all a matter of routine 
in any rite or performance, social, religious or otherwise. Hence this 
powerful sway, it exercised in the life of the people in India, is not a 
matter of dispute. 

With this generalisation we are now better fitted to understand the 
forms and modes of worship as a consequence of the great development, 
the image-worship, had attained in the religious life of India. All the 
leading sects—the Vaisnavism, the Saivism, and the Saktism had their 
different codes of worship and not one but many volumes are needed to 
describe this great institution of Pujapaddhati. As the Sutra-works 
codified the institution of Sacrifice, the ritual of image-worship gave 
rise to many learned Paddhatis. Here I shall be content to speak of 
those popular forms which were universal in character. The sectarian 
cults could never become the universal code of conduct in relation to 
worship. 

THE PASCAYATANA 

The five principal gods formed the nucleus of the image-worship in 
India. This is called Pancayatana. It was in vogue in the time of the 
great Sankara. The Pancayatana-gods are :— 

i. Vi$nu & His different or ten Avataras, 

a. Siva & His manifold forms. 
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The Smrti-mukta-phala corroborates this institution and says:— 

fcrw vfe&xx \ 

It is also a fact that all these gods could not have equal homage 
from every one. Some one of them became a focus of greater attention, 
and naturally it gave rise to sectarianism, centering round a particular 
deity like Visnu or Siva, Durga or Ganesa. Dr. Bhandarkar has brought 
out a learned exposition of all these religious sects in his eminent work 
cf. ‘Vaisnavism, Saivism and minor religious systems’. But even when 
a particular god is deemed supreme in a particular sect, this institution 
of Pancayatana can be moulded in accordance with the five principal 
deities into five Pancayatanas. Dr. Kane in his History of Dharma-Sastra 
has given the following chart of all the possible five Panc&ya tanas;-— 

EAST 


Visnu 

Pancayatana 

Siva 

Pancayatana 

Surya 

Pancayatana 

Devi 

Pancayatana 

Ganesa 

Pancayatana 

sankara, Ganesa 

Vis?u 

Surya 

Sankara Ganesa 

Visnu Sankara 

Visnu Ganesa 

2 3 
Visnu 

2 3 

Sankara 

2 3 

Surya 

2 S 

Devi 

a 3 

Ganesa 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Devi 

Surya 

Devi Ganesa 

Devi 

Visnu 

Surya Ganesa 

Devi Surya 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 4 

5 4 


WEST 

VISNU-PUJA OR VAISNAVISM 
• • 

The God Visnu in order to save world from the abyss of Adharma 
and to uphold the integrity of Dharma has assumed ten principal 

incarnations (cf. Bhagvad-Gita—Yada yada hi dharmasya etc.), 

The Dasavataras of Visnu are : Matsya, kitrma, Varaha, Nrsimgha, 
Vamana; Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha and Kalki. Again the 
rise and development of Vaif navism gave rise to so many further mani¬ 
festations of Visnu, a detailed notice of which has been taken ahead in 
connection with Vaisnava Images. 

Vaisnavism as a religious cult was Ekantika Dharma or the religion 
qF a single-minded love and devotion to One. In its background $too<J 
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the Bhagavad-glta. It soon assumed a sectarian form and was called 
the Pancaratra or Bhagavata religion in which some of the teachings of 
the Upnisads and a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
the Samkhya and Yoga were also embodied. 

It may be noted here that this cult of Vaisnavism had exercised a 
powerful sway over the minds of people right from the 5th Century B, C. 
to the 17th Century A. D., through a great line of Vaisnava teachers, 
philosophers and saints, among whom, names of Ramanuja, Madhava or 
Xnandatlrtha, Nimbarka, Rainananda, Kabira, Tulsldasa, Vallabha, 
Caitanya Namadeo and Tukarama are a popular knowledge. All these 
teachers taught Vaisnavism in their respective ways and formulated 
their own systems. “The points of contact between these various 
Vaisnava systems are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived 
from the Bhagavad-gita, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme 
Being stands in the background of all, and that spiritual monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences arise 
from the varied importance that they attach to different spiritual 
doctrines; the prominence that they give to one or other of the three 
elements that were mingled with Vasudevism; the meta-physical theory 
that they set up ; and the ceremonial which they impose upon their 
followers. The Bhagvadgita was supplanted in later times by the 
Pancaratra Samhitas and the Puranas such as the Visnu and the 
Bhagavata and other later works of that description. These occasionally 
elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down the ceremonial and 
brought together a vast mass of legendary matter to magnify the impor¬ 
tance of their special teachings and render them attractive” Dr. 
Bhandarkar Vaisnavism etc. p. 101. 

N. B. For fuller details the reader is referred to read writer’s Pratima-Vijnana, 
where in the outline history of Vaisnavism, some "^innovations have been put forward 
for the first time in the estimation of this great and powerful religious upsurge affecting 
and ennobling the life and deeds of millions of people in India. 

SIVA-PtXjA OR §AIVISM 

No Deva-pOja is so old and so famous in India as that of Siva, 
Historically it is as old as the Indus Valley Civilisation. It has undergone 
different modifications and manifold adaptations in the different times 
and climes in the different sectarian sects of Saivism itself. The Xgamas 
and Tantras made the Siva-pfijS a very complicated scheme. 

§iva-puja from the point of view of iconographical interest, as we 
shall see, is of two kinds—one is symbolic—the phallus as an emblem t. r. 
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the Linga-puja arid the other is anthropomorphic as of others, ?Siva in 
sculpture is Pancatunda (five-faced) and these five mouths are: 
Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and liana. 

The great Siva-devotee Bana, it is said, founded as many as fourteen 
crorcs of Siva-lingas which later became famous as Baria-lingas. They 
arc still found in the sacred rivers like Ganga and Narmada. Kurina- 
purana has an elaborate account of Linga-puja, its origin and 
development. The Vamana-purana has given the glorious descriptions 
of the famous ancient sites where the Sfiva-lingas were founded. 
The famous Dvadaia-Jyotir-lingas (the Twelve Ever-shining Lingas) 
are :— 




Name 

Place 


Name 

Place 

t. 

Omkara 

Mandhata 

7- 

Kedarnatha 

Garhwal 

2. 

Mahakala 

Ujjain 

8. 

Visvesvara 

Ka 4 i 

3* 

Tryambaka 

Nasika 

9- 

Somanatha 

Kathiyawlda 

4. 

Dhrsnesvara 

Illora 

10. 

Vaidyanatha 

Newparli 

5- 

Naganath 

Ahmad nagar 

it. 

Mallikarjuna 

Srlsaila 

6. 

Bhlmasankara 

Sahyadri Mt. 

12. 

Ramesvara 

Deccan. 



The Bhlma river. 
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N. B.—Now the paucity of space and the digressive nature of the scheme forbids 
me*to elaborate any further on the remaining schools of worship—fiaivism, Saktism, 
Ganapatyism, and Sauristn. I better, therefore, give Dr. Bhandarkar’s brief Resume 
on these as the material h simply too bewildering and too exhaustive to be done full 
justice in a limited space here. The reader is referred to, to a read the writer’s Pratima- 
Vijnana for sufficient details and estimation thereof, of not only all the schools of Saivism 
like Pasupatas, Kapalikas—Kalamukhaas, Lingayatas, Pratyabhijnavadins, etc., but 
also an outline history of this great religion, its rise and development, as well as the 
ritualism of the sects and worship of linga together with a formidable analysis of all 
other sects in separate chapters devoted to them. 

“The fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led to the concep¬ 
tion of, and belief in, the god Rudra the terrible howler, accompanied 
by his groups, or Ganas, called sometimes Rudras or Rudriyas, who 
were minor howlers. This god, when propitiated, became the auspicious 
Siva, the beneficent Sankara and the benignant Sambhu. The concep¬ 
tion gradually developed further, until Rudra became the god of wild 
and awful scenes, such as cemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the 
beasts and savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves and 
outcasts that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe, dwells in fire and 



water, in all beings and in herbs and trees and was the supreme Ruler 
of all. When he rose to this position, he became the subject of 
Upanisadic speculation, by meditating on whom and seeing whom 
everywhere in the universe, a man attained bli$sful A serenity. 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but went 
on developing; and when religious schools such as that of the 
Pancaratras came to be established, one with Ruclra or Pasupati as the 
god to be adored was set up sometime after. Its founder was a human 
being, who came to be known as Lakutin or^LakuIin, the holder of a 
club, and Lakulisa or NakulHa, the lord, the holder of the dub. 
Pancaratra was the title of the work attributed to him, and his system 
came tQ be known by the name of Pasupata, Two extreme schools 
were developed out of this, and also one which was more moderate 
known by the name of the Saiva. Traces of these schools have 
been found from about the second to twelfth century of the 
Christian era. But the repulsive nature of the two extreme 
schools and the wild and fantastic character of the other two led 
to a reaction, and in the beginning of the ninth century we have 
the first Kasmira school; and about a hundred years afterwards 
was founded another. These are very sober in their doctrines and 
practices, and may be considered to have been influenced by the 
school of Sankara, though an escape from his severe spiritual monism 
has been provided for, so as to allow an individual existence to the 
delivered soul. A further reform was effected about the middle of the 
eleventh century by the Lingayata school. The philosophical doctrines 
of this school amount to this : that God as infinite intelligence and joy 
is the creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of mankind, 
and that the individual soul attains to a unity of blissful experience < 
with in him by gradually estranging himself from the world, pursuing a 
course of devotional worship, abandoning himself to God and seeing Him 
in everything. This philosophy seems to have been influenced by the 
tenets of the school of Ramanuja. The spirit of the Lingayatas was, 
however, combative, and they set up for themselves a community 
distinct from that which ows its origin to the Brahrnanic system. All 
the while, however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people regardless 
of the doctrines of these schools. 

Siva was associated with his consort Parvati or Uml. She too had 
a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to, in the KnU. But just 
as an aboriginal clement contributed to the formation of the character 
of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal element of a more distinct nature came 
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to be combined with his consort, and she became a terrible goddess 
that had to be appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. Blit 
since the lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundarl (the beauty of the three cities) or Lalita 
(sportively graceful) became the creator of the world, and was also 
worshipped with debasing and sensual rites; and thus came in, the 
school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an identity with Tripura- 
sundarl as the goal of their existence. Ganapati as the leader of a host 
was, of course, connected with Rudra-Siva. That idea became mingled 
with the idea of Vinayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus 
the combined god Ganapati-Vinayaka became an object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first propitiated 
before beginning an action. Thereafter he became the special 
god of six minor sects, one of these, holding doctrines as debasing as 
those of the Sakta-cult. Skanda was more closely connected with 
Siva as the lord of one of his ganas or groups; and afterwards 
came to be believed to be his son ; and his worship prevailed for several 
centuries from the time of Patanjali downwards and has not become 
obsolete even at the present day. The sun was a god worshipped in 
early times and his cult did not disappear, as his orb was daily visible. 
But he became the object of sectarian worship sometime later. About 
the third century, however, of the Christian era, another cult of the 
sun was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many splendid 
temples having been erected from time to time for his worship. A special 
caste of priests of the name of Nagara was associated with the cult, and 
the masses of the Hindu population adopted it as if it had been 
indigenous to the country”. 

N. B.—In the writer’s Pratima Vijnana, ail these sects, Saktism, Ganapatyism, 
and Saurism, have been presented with fuller details. The Saktism has been 
dwelt upon, with a new angle, where in the §aivism and Saktism have been shown to 
meet in poets like Kalidasa (cf. his memorable Mangalacarana in the Raghuyamsa 

jrrwffa* i aprer: faard u 

a new interpretation in light of Sambhava-darsana is attempted and the reader is 
referred to read all this. 

FORMS & MODES OF WORSHIP 

With this general introduction to Devarca, in relation to the 
different and divergent religious trends and beliefs—the five pincipal 
schools of worship, we may now take up the remaining question of the 
forms and modes of worship. This is what is called the Puja-paddhati, so 
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much elaborated in Puja-Prakasa and in works like Raghunandaha’s, 
Hemadri’s, lianasivagurudeva’s and of a host of others. 


We know Deva-puja contains certain items and stages in the whole 
procedure. These are called Upcaras (ways of service). They arc 
usually stated to be sixteen, tabulated as hereunder:— 


3 * 

4 * 

5 * 


Avahana 

9 - 

Anulepana 

Asana 

10. 

Puspa 

Padya 

11. 

Dhupa 

Arghya 

12. 

Dipa 

Xcamanlya 

I 3 - 

Naivedya or Upahlra 

Snana 

14. 

Namaskara 

Vastra 

i 5 - 

Pradaksina & 

Yajnopavlta 

16. 

Visarjana or Udvasana. 


A good number of learned anthologies and Puja-paddhatis have 
taken an elaborate notice on the different forms and modes of worship 
and the reader is referred to Pratima-Vijnana Chapter IX of the Purva- 
Pithika for details. 


It may be remarked here that these upacaras are not altogether an in¬ 
novation in relation to the image-worship as elaborated in the medieval 
digests. The names of some of these upacaras occur even in Asv. Gr. 
(1V.7.IO & Vl.8.1) in relation to the Brahmanas invited at Sraddha. 
Dr. Kane (History of Dharmasastra p. 730) says, Tarquhar is not right 
when he says in his outline of the Religious Literature of India p. 51 
that the sixteen upacaras are so distinct in character from the sacrificial 
cult as to betray alien origin. When image-worship became general, 
items offered to invited Brahmanas were also offered to the images 
of gods. It was a case of extension and not of borrowing from an alien 
cult’. 


I his is only a bare outline of the forms of worship. A detailed 
exposition of the different forms and modes in relation to different deities 
is out of question here—see Pratima-Vijnana for details. 


N. B. Something ought to have been said here of Buddhism and Jainism also 
as has been done in Pratima-Vijnana, Chapter 8 of the Purva-Pithika, but has been 
reserved for the two chapters of the 3 rd part of this book wherein Buddhist and Jain 
Pratimaleksanas are dealt with. 
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CHAPTER III 

BEARING OF DEVA-PUJA ON ART AND ICONOGRAPHY 

IN INDIA 

A brief notice of Hinduism as related to the worship of images in 
all its diverse sects and sampradayas has already been taken. In other 
ancient countries, say Greece, the image-making was contemporaneous 
with other arts, e. g. poetry. In Greece the origin and development of 
art of sculpture saw also the rise and progress of poetry by its side* 
Hence it is unusual to suppose that India should prove quite an excep¬ 
tion to this human tradition. Art and Iconography are co-related 
subjects. In India origin of art is religious in character—this we have 
seen in case of art of Architecture. Iconology wielded a tremendous 
influence on the artist of India. Indian art is a thing by itself. It is 
one of the many manifestations which represent, in all the consumation, 
the spiritual life of Indians. Sri Brindabana Bhattacharya (Indian Images 
p. xx) says, “that the whole of the Vedic period, with its civilised 
condition of society and developed state of arts, wanted only in the art 
of sculpture, another aspect of c fine arts’ is probably as unfounded a 
fact as it is unconceivable’*. Naturally, therefore, I am also inclined to 
suggest that the image-worship and iconography in India went side by 
side.- 

The Vedic representations of gods were really the progenitors of the 
Pauranic representations of gods. The origin of images, I believe, lay 
in the imagery of the ancient seers of India—the Rsis of the Vedas. 
Tvasta, the Divine artist must not have remained idle. For the purpose 
of prayer addressed to gods, nataral and spontaneous and manifold 
conceptions of the Divine in the shape of the Mantras contributed to the 
fertile field for the images to grow. The seeds of iconography do not 
lack rather found in abundance in the semi-philosophical hymns of the 
Vedas. Brindavan is very apt in his remarks, (see LI. p. XVI): “The 
representation of the gods and goddesses as conceived in the Rgveda 
have assumed such a definite, well marked and solid form that for their 
permanence, they immediately needed the help of the sculptor to trans¬ 
late them into stones and metals. It is, indeed, inconceivable that such 
definite pictures of the divinities clearly drawn in three dimensions as 
found in the Rgveda could have long existed in the minds of the Rsis. 

Hence the forms, which the Rsis and poets conceived in abstraction, 
were expressed in the works of the sculptor”. 
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BEARING OF DEVA-PUJA ON ART AND ICONOGRAPHY IN INDIA 

Whether this antiquity of the iconographical tradition is true or not, 
it is a fact that in the days of the Puranas and these days must be pre- 
Buddhistic, Image-worship, Iconology, and Iconography existed side by side. 

The Puranas bear the testimony. There was an intimate connection 
between this new form of Hinduism—a neo-orientation of Vedic Dharma 
and the Iconography. We all know Hinduism inclines to a belief in the 
divine forms of Avataras and in the sanctity of Tirthas and Rivers. These 
tirthas have formed the nucleus of the religious activities of the people— 
erection of temples, installation therein of the images of gods and therefore, 
these tirthas have become living museums of images and statues. It is 
there that a study of Iconography along with a study of religion can 
be profitably started and finished. Fergusson’s remarks are worth quot¬ 
ing (cf. History of Indian Architecture-N.Ed. Vol. I, page 36.)-“% the 
aid of Photography, anyone now attempting the task would be able to 
select perfectly authentic examples from Hindu temples of the best age. 

If this were done judiciously and the examples carefully reproduced, it 
would not only afford a more satisfactory illustration of the mythology 
of the Hindus than has yet been given to the public, but it might also 
be made a history of the art of sculpture in India, in all the ages in 
which it is known to us”. 

With this general background of the intimate relationship of 
iconography with religion, we can now proceed with this topic in detail. 
Image-worship is much older than the actual monuments in stones and 
metals which are available and, therefore, the absence cannot be 
attributed to the use of stones and metals in sculpture in comparatively 
a later date. Architectural and sculptural traditions in India, I believe, 
in this respect, are on par. The early architecture was wooden, the 
early sculpture may have been made of sand or clay or of any other 
material than stone. We shall see in the next chapter that the Vastu- 
§astra literature both architectural and non-architectural speaks of as 

many as eight or ten materials—clay, wood, copper, iron, silver, gold, 

stone, precious stones etc. of which the images of gods and goddesses can 
be made. Even now in private or individualistic worship of Linga—the 
use of sand or clay is a matter of daily routine. This may be a tradition 
of very high antiquity. Therefore, absence of an image made 
of stone or bronze belonging to the hoary past should not be deemed 
as proof of the absence of the iconographical traditions in that period. 

I have mairitained that recorded Puranas presupposes a floating Pauranic 
tradition, the evolution of which must have taken centuries. Similarly, 
the bearing of Deva puja on the art must take centuries before an evolved 
art mu?t have come to the sprflice. All the sculptural monpmentt 
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which we possess are deemed as finished art, an art of perfect and very 
much developed form—a creation of a high water-mark in the genius of 
craftsmanship of the Indian artists. 

In its infancy this art must have been simple and undecorative. It 
must have been a symbolic art. But as time passed, the simplicity gave 
way to more refined specimens and later on to an unwieldy exhuberance, 
the examples of which do not lack in the finds in our possession. All 
this evolution from the simplicity to complexity in art is indicative of the 
fundamental truth of evolution characteristic of any art anywhere and 
everywhere. Spontaneous outbursts of Vedic poets (seers), the simple 
poetry of Valmlki and Vyasa and even Kalidas could stand no longer, 
as the evolution went further and further, the poetic art declined and by 
the Eleventh or Twelfth Century, it was not poetry but a play of words, 
jugglery or verbosity. Similarly it may be said of the iconographical 
art too. Even Deva-Yajia, in its earliest form being very simple— 
a prayer only, got complicated into ritual. Similarly the Deva- 
ptlja, so simple in its early form, got complicated in the Tan trie system* 
Even today worship assumed an intricate and unwieldy contention. 
What are these Sodasopacaras ? They all show one fundamental truth 
that art and literature in their infancy are simple and as time passes 
they become unnatural and full of effort. 

With this general introduction to the subject-matter in hand, let us 
now see how Art and Iconography were affected in India by this hoary 
institution of Deva puja. Art primarily stands here for architecture and 
sculpture. Indian architecture and sculpture being predominantly 
religious in character, are the best illustrations of artistic creations in 
which the religious influence in the shape of devotional movement has 
been the sole instrument in bringing out all these monumental temple- 
buildings. Even the Buddhist architecture (ihe stupas, the caityas, 
the viharas, the caves etc., etc,,) was an outcome of this religious upsurge, 
when the devotion to the Lord (The Great Buddha) was more predo¬ 
minant than the devotion to the tenets of Buddhism. Similar is the 
case with Jainism. In case of Brahmanical temples, if it were said, 
barring a few finds and fields of Town-planning and Palace-architecture 
all the ancient buildings are religious in character, we are not far from 
the truth. Hence we can very well understand the implication of this 
bearing of Deva-puja on Art. The history of Indian architecture is the 
history of devotional architecture in India.The Vedic altar, the more ancient 
cult of worship, was the progenitor of Hindu temple and Hindu temple, 
the Deva-bhumi, both as a finished product of art as well as a sacred spot 
(the bank of a sacred river, lake or tank or the mountain, its 
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peak,; slope or valley or the sacred forests where innumerable Khan das, 
Xvartas, Dhamas. Mathas, Ayatanas had risen and were located) 
fhe rirtha-bhumi, made sacred by some hoary tradition, are all 
the outcome of this institution of Deva-puja. 

j ' Now after this very brief indication (for details see Pratima-Vijnana- 
Purvaplthika Chapter io. sprrqr) a word may be 

said on the bearing of Deva-puja on Iconography. This subject has got 
many sides. Iconography includes all the traditions, mytholog cal, 
literary (ie. canons) and artistic. Apart from the Hindu Triad, the supreme 
1 rinity of Brahma, Vishu and Mahesa, there are a good many individual 
forms, incarnations and appearances of these three, besides innumerable 
other deities whose icons were praised and sculptured. Similarly, artistic 
creations, as prescribed by the Silpa-sastras vary with various forms and 
varieties.' All this gave rise to an unwieldy lore in the Sastraand innumer-t 
able varieties in the monuments. 

We know that Indian art is predominantly religious in character 
and'this religious upsurge came in the wake of the Devotional Movement 
ds was first enunciated and inculcated in some of the Upnisads them¬ 
selves. Later on, the influence of this upsurge was so powerful, its urge was 
so keen that not only divergent and different religious sects arose in the 
Brahtnanical fold itself, v\z. Saivism, Vaisnavism and so many others but 
also a good many sectarian cults developed in the hetrodox religious 
schools like Buddhism and Jainism. As the most popular element of 
this side of religious life being Deva-puja, naturally, the service of 
art was most advantageously employed for innumerable creations in 
stone. They varied in rich sculpture of icons and images. The Buddhist 
art and the Buddhist images are our proudest possession. So is the 
case witli the Jain and Brahmanicai art. All this is the outcome of the 
Deva-puja. Before concluding the chapter, a pertinent point need still 
to be expounded. Vicissitudes in the history of gods and goddesses, the 
entrance of Tantric ideas into the worship of the Hindus as well as the 
Buddhists together with the creation of new images consequent upon the 
sectarian rivalry—these three factors also contributed a great deal in the 
exhuberant growth of Indian images. 


PART I 


CANONS 

OF 

ICONOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTORY 

After a very brief exposition of the background of Hindu Iconogra- 
phy—the Institution of worship -let us now take up the Canons of Icono¬ 
graphy, the science and art of image-making. Here the first and foremost 
thought goes to the different iconographical sources that we have to take 
into our account. There are primarily two principal sources, the literary 
and the artistic. Both these traditions, the Sastra and the Sthapatya 
must be purviewed before the scientific canons are to be expounded^ 
Accordingly this topic of the sources of the Study of Hindu Iconography 
will form the subject-matter of the first chapter of this part. 

Thus equipped with the traditional lore on the one hand and the 
traditions of the art as evolved in the different centres, scattered over all 
the parts of this great land, on the other, we would be better fitted to 
attempt a classification of images, the subject-matter of the second 
chapter. 

In the third chapter, we shall discuss those Canons of Iconography 
which are particularly related to Icono-planning and Iconometry. 
Iconometry, the Canons of Measurement and the different standards 
thereof, was a very rigid institution in India. No deviation from the 
prescribed formulae was allowed. The Pramana was the life-breath in 
the iconoplastic art and we shall discuss it at length, ihe S. S. has 
only echoed the time-honoured tradition of the rigidity or non-flexibility 
of the prescribed Canons of Pramana when it says : 

‘'snmr smf'rar: ^rr: ff” Ch. 40. 131 

‘Gods and goddesses become fit to be worshipped only when they 
are set up with correct proportions’. 

Adherence to the Canons of Measurement was the only criterion, 
to evolve out a beautiful image—R fwft t*f f^’. 
Thus it is evident how the rules of proportionate measurements in 
carving out an icon were essential in Indian Iconography. 

As regards Iconoplastic Art, we know that in India the manufac¬ 
turing of icons was neither a trade nor an industry by itself, it had a 
sanctity alround. Sculpturing and modelling of images were not done 
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in haphazard fashion. Image-making was as sacred as any religious 
ceremoney or ritual It was undertaken under a proper discipline of 
mind arid body. We still hear that the sculptors of Khajuraho temples 
were the ‘yogis’. Only yogi-sthapatis, fully initiated not only in the art 
and science of sculpture, but also in the morals of mind and wisdom, 
the Prajoa and Sila (cf. writer’s H. S. A. Vol. I ‘Sthapati and Sthapaka 5 ) 
could have produced the marvels of art and have earned the laurels of 
the world. 

Further again, it is our common knowledge even today that some¬ 
times, rather often times, the worshipper himself, was an image-maker. 
The temporary lingas made of clay, sand, rice, curd, etc. used to be 
shaped then and there; hence such productions were a part of daily 
routine in Indian life, the Sandhya-vandana, the morning and evening 
prayers and oblations. Therefore the Iconoplastic art of India was not 
confined to stone-sculpture or wooden models or burnt-clay images or the 
paintings on the canvas of wall, paper and cloth alone. Moreover, icons 
being the cult-objects, the stations of the adherents of the cults varied from 
a king to a beggar. Naturally, therefore, substances of the image-making 
also differed. The Dhatuja or Ratnaja class of images could adorn 
the palace of a king or the family-chapel of a wealthy merchant. 
Varahmihira’s dictum regarding variations in the dresses and ornaments 
of the images taking after those prevalent in a particulars part of 
the country, could equally hold good in the manufacturing of images, in 
accordance with the tastes and conveniences of the people worshipping 
them. AU this gave rise to innumerable varieties of the substances which 
we shall presently see in the chapter 4, ahead. 

In studying Hindu Iconographly, after we have taken into our 
account, the differents sources of the manuals and the monuments, we have 
classified the Indian images accordingly and have also determined their 
proportions of measurement and the manifold substances, there is still 
something very important to be said before the Pratima-laksanas of 
various deities belonging to different religious sects and sub-sects, are 
attempted. This is the Doctrine of Madras, the symbolism in Art, very 
intimately associated with Cult-Icons in India. 

This topic of Mudroiogy has been attempted with some innovations 
here. It is said that Madras are charactristic of Buddhist and Jain images 
only. This has been refuted here and it has been held that what are 
called mudras in Buddhist Iconography like Varada, Vyakhana, Yoga, 
and Santa, etc. are also characteristic of Brahrnanical images like those of 
Brahma and Yogic forms of Siva. 
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Furthermore, the different and manifold Ru pa-Sarny ogas (Bh. V. 8 . 
Vol. IV—Tratima-Vijnana’ chap. 6. pp. 227-238) like seats, conveyances 
and emblems of weapons, musical instruments, birds and beasts, etc., 
so exuberantly depicted in Brahmanical Image, are nbthing but Mudras, 
the symbols. It is through this symbolism of Rupa-samyoga, the images 
unfold not only the very life and doings of the deities but also their rble 
in imparting spiritual message, wishing peace and prosperty of the people 
and giving them protection from fear and want. I have accordingly 
discussed all the items of Rupa-samyoga in two separate chapters, 5 
and 6. ' * ' k ■ " ^ ^ ' 11 

In India, the Art of Architecture, the Vastu-Kala, of which Iconography 
is an essential subject (vide ( the Scope and Subject ofi^rchitecture^ 
H. S. A. Vol. I and also Bh. V. S. Vol. I), is both mechanical and fine. 
A fine art presupposes the arousal of anaesthetic experience and aesthetic 
experience is based on the sentiments, the Rasas and Rasadrstis. 
According to Hindu view of Poetics and Dramatics as well as the science 
of Fine Arts, an aesthetic experience is not only a pleasure to the senses, it 
is not only toning up of heart and mind, it is something more, rather 
much more. It is elevating the soul. This is the spiritual background 
and it is in accordance with this fundamental tenet of aestheticity in India 
that writers on Aesthetics have likened an asthetic experience to the ex¬ 
perience aroused in Brahma-Realization-‘Brahmananda-svada-sahodarah\ 
Raja Bhoja, one of the greatest exponents of the asthetic school of Sanskrit 
Poetry and Drama (cf. his ‘Srngara-Prakasa’), has had the credit to 
introduce and, expound this side-branch of Iconography, the Rasa-citras. 
The treatment of the aestheticity in the sculptural and pictorial images 
(vide the S. S. ch. 82) is a unique distinction of the Samarahgana- 
Sutradhara in the extant manuals of Vastu-Sastra. The author has, 
therefore, very briefly expounded this new element of Hindu Iconography, 
in a subsequent chapter. 

A finished image like this must be given a place—a proper place 
to be set in or intsalled into. This place is not the secular abode of 
mortals. It is the sacred Garbhagrha of a Prasada or Vimana, the Hindu 
Temple, where the Principal Image takes its place and the outer walls 
of the superstructure of the temple are adorned by the hosts of 
major and minor images (cf. the varied rich sculptures on the temples of 
Khajuraho, Bhuvanesvara, etc., etc.). Thus Pratima, the Image and 
the images and the Prasada, the Temple and its superstructure both are 
intimately connected with each other. Their relationship is so intimate 
according to Hindu view of life that they may be likened to, as body and 
soul, respectively. It has, therefore, also been allotted, one separate 
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chapter to complete a broad outline of the edifice of the science and art 
of icons—the Iconography, 

Let us now come to the Pratima-laksanas. It is for the first time 
that necessary information on this very vast subject has been sorted 
out and gathered together in single chapters, devoted to the three 
principal iconic cults, the Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, 
The interpretation of the Pratima-laksanas of a particular deity in 
a critical and comparative estimation, is one of the special features 
of the treatment of the Brahmanical Images. Besides to avoid 
unwieldy laksanas, only tabulations are given of the sub-varieties of 
different categories of icons. Another feature of the Pratima laksana is 
an appendage of an anthology of Pratima-laksanainone of the appendices 
in the end. 

It may be pointed out that among the three chapters, devoted to 
this topic, the chapter on Brahmana-pratima-lakjana, is naturally larger 
and more exhaustive for the simple reason that the author is 
primarily a student of the texts of Vastu-Sastra (particularly the S. S. 
and the A, P), where only Brahmanical images figure (though Aparajita- 
Praccha touches on the Jain images also). For the sake of completeness 
however, a bare outline of Budhist and Jain iconography is also attempt¬ 
ed and I am sure it may serve a very useful purpose. 


CHAPTER I 

STUDY OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY—THE SOURCES 

Study of Hindu Iconography provides a study of religion—this we 
have already seen. As a matter of fact, Iconography is an outcome of the 
religious life itself. The religious view of life in India was not theological 
in character. It embraced all the aspects of culture. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, iconography is only a branch in the broad cultural history of this 
land. Materials for the study of iconography are of mainfold data. The 
archaeological data has been well investigated by the eminent scholars, like 
Fergusson, Havell, Coomaraswamy and so many other stalwarts in this 
fascinating field of Indology. The Epigraphic and Numismatic data also 
come under the former and it has been done full justice to, by J, N. Ban- 
narjea, in his ‘The Development of Hindu Iconography' in which the 
learned author has devoted two long chapters showing the bearing of this 
data on the study of Iconography. Again the literary data so abundant 
and exhaustive in the Puranas and Agamas and so many texts of Vastu- 
Sastra, has also been made use of, in his monumental work the ‘Elements 
of Hindu Iconography' by T. Gopinath Rao. But it may be pointed out 
that this class of material supplying the traditional and Sastric information 
on the iconographical tradition has not been properly studied. Much 
water has since flown and a fresh attempt is called for. Therefore, there 
is still plenty of material, which can be utilised by not one scholar but a 
body of them to correlate and corroborate both the existing monuments 
and sculptural representations provided by the texts. 

We on our part will take ourselves to the main literary sources in wh ch 
some of the medieval texts like the S. S. and the A. P. are more helpful, 
the iconographical contents of which have been studied by the writer, for 
the first time, in contemporary iconographical studies. Some passing 
remarks will also be made on the artistic traditions, the different centres 
of Indian art, the open books of Indian Iconography. But the latter 
theme is a very difficult subject. It has not been studied properly and 
hence it provides a vast field for student-researchers to take up the 
subject. Every temple-site, be it Bhuvanesvara, or Khajuraho in the North 
or Ramesvaram and Minaksi-Sundaresvaram in the South, is full of 
iconographical details. The sculpture worked out there and depicted 
on the temple-walls is itself a fascinating field of enquiry. All these need 
thorough examination and correlation to evolve out the different 
styles of Sculpture and Iconography as we have done in the field of 
Architecture. 
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- 0 STUDY OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY--THF, SOURCES 

Let us now take up the literary sources— 

A. Literary Sources 

Ieonographical literature may be divided into the following seven 
sub-divisions : 

i. Puranas 2. Agamas 

3. Tantras 4 * Silpa-sastras 

5. Pratistha-paddhatis 6. Dhyanas 

and 7. Sadhanas. 

Before we take up all the literary sources one by one, I must raise 
a very pertinent problem regarding these sources whether they rise from 
one fountain-head or they are independent to one another. Unity in 
diversity is the key-note of Indian culture. Iconography, only one stream 
of this broad current of Indian culture, cannot be an exception. Hence, 
though it is very difficult to maintain, it may be said that rise of these 
different sources from a single primordial source is not impossible of 
Solution. The Vedic lore is the primordial source from which all these 
currents have flown. The story of the course of a river is the history of 
irtter-mixture of so many side-currents in it. Naturally the sacred course 
of Vastu-vidya (of which Iconography is a part) flowing from that fountain¬ 
head of Kalpa, when reaches the ocean of Puranas, assumes an enormous 
Current of many confluences. The marked confluence, like that of Ganga 
and Yamuna at Prayaga, is clearly perceptible here also. The Aryans 
and 1 Dravidians' both had their own art-traditions. Visvakarma and 
r&aya are regarded as ancient projinitors of this tradition of Vastu-vidya. 
'they are also the founders of the two famous schools of Indian Architec¬ 
ture, the Northern of Aryan and the Southern orDravidan Schools. 

Here we have to just make a few observations about the origin and 
development of these manifold sources. In our opinion, all these 
sources ready ovve their origin from the Stud-mantras, the Hymns of 
the Vedas from which the Dhyanas of the different deities were 
conceived by the poets, the religious teachers and the devoted bhaktas. 
The Pratima-laksanas as given in the text of both the classes of works— 
the Architectural-proper like the Silpa-texts and Non-architectural ones 
like the Puranas, Agamas, Tantras etc., are only a dictation, as it were, 
stereotyped statements, the Canons. The spontaneous outbursts of the 
devotional fervour of the image-worshippers composed in the highest 
mystic state of mind and heart, were the starting points in the evolution 
of the most essential characteristics of the images of gods and goddesses, 
the cult-deities and the objects of highest veneration and devotion. These 
Stutisor Dhyanas, therefore, are still kept secret in the different religious 
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Ejects, the various Sampradayas, the central seats of the religious sects-like 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, Saktism, Jainism, Buddhism etc* etc. 

The primeval sources of Hindu Iconography, therefore, lay hidden 
in these Mathas and temples. For the artistic—the sculptural traditions 
of India, if the temple-sites are our open books, surely some of these 
sectarian temple-organisations—the Mathas can also unfold to us, a very 
brilliant account of iconographical sources to be reconstructed in their 
historical perspective and evolutionary processes. 

It is therefore also a very profitable branche of Indian iconogra- 
phical researches to be undertaken in right earnest to advance these 
studies further up. For the present, it is not our purpose tp dabble 
with this side-branch of Hindu Iconography. It is pointed out only to 
direct the further studies on this most fascinating branch ot oriental 
knowledge, one of the richest possessions of our religious and classical 
heritage. 

Again there are clear references (cf. Bh. V. S. Vol. I. p. 19) 
to ancient Acharyas by such namss as Brahama, Bhrgti, Brhaspati, 
Vasistha, Narada, NandlSa, Parasara, Bhardvaja, Agastya, Kasyapa 
etc. etc. as many as twenty-five, most of whom are all Ve&ie Rsis. 
They should not be deemed either as a mere exaggeration or simply a 
myth. The celebrated commentator of Varahi Brhatsamhita, Utpala, 
quotes the authority of Vasi^tha and Nagnajit (cf. Br. S. 57*17)- Again 
among the Silpa-texts a good many treatises pass by the authorship of 
such -sages as Agastya (Sakaladhikara) Kasyapa (Amsumadbheda), etc. 
etc. Hence all this unmistakably shows that Vastu-sastra was one pf the 
auxiliary limbs of the primordial knowlede, the Vedas and these so many 
sages propounding the ancient lore, were themselves the Vedic Rsis. Thus 
the common supra-source of all these sources is not very difficuUi to 
understand. 

We have already seen that the origin and development of Architecture 
(temple-building) was syochronous with the origin and development of 
Sculpture (the manufacturing of icons—the cult-objects, the images of the 
deities to be enshrined or installed into the temples). This clearly speaks why 
such literacy sources like Puranas, Agamas, Tantras, Prtistha-paddha'tis 
on the on£ hand, and the Silpa-texts on the other should have devoted 
a good space to the subject. Both these classes of works belong to 
the two different schools of Indian Architecture. Thus it may not be 
incorrect to say that the literary sources oficonoTraphy can be broadly 
sub-divided only into two groups, those belonging tp the Dravidian 
school and those to Aryan one. 



The seven above-mentioned divisions of the literary sources, however, 
is more convenient* We may not abandon it and so go by it. Tt his is 
more so important as it shows strides of development of iconographical 
literature as well. Let us now take them one by one. 

Puranas.—The wealth of architectural details in Puranas is simply 
exuberant. Casual references are frequently met with in all the eighteen 
or nineteen great Puranas. Among them some nine Purlnas have treated 
the subject more systematically. 

Now the architectural details of these Puranas can be broadly 
classified into two groups, the one dealing with architectural-proper—-the 
buildings, the secular (residential houses) and the religious (the temples) 
and the other with sculptural rather more correctly iconographical themes. 
This latter material is abundantly found in the Puranas like Matsya, Agni, 
Skanda, Garuda, Linga, Bhavisya and Visnu (particularly in the Visnu- 
dharmottara). 

From the point of view of our purview of the subject and also from 
the development of the lore, Mastya, Agni, and Visnu-dharmottara may 
be taken as representative Puranas, reflecting high strides that Hindu 
Iconography had reached in them. We may therefore leave other 
Puranas and concentrate ourselves on the three of them only and briefly 
mention their contents. 



Matsya.— Matsya is considered to be 

a very ancient Purana. 

•It is 

regarded older than Agni and Visnu. 

Its architectural contributions are 

of a very high order. Iconographical details are described m as many as 

the following ten chapters : 




No. 

Subject Chapter 

No. 

Subject Chapter 

i. 

Devarcanukirtne 


kathanam 

261 


Pramana-kathanam 252 

5* 

Pi thika-kathanam 

262 

2. 

Pratima-laksanam 259 

6. 

Linga-lak anam 

263 

2. 

Ardhanarisvaradi- 

7- 

Kundadi-pramanam 

264 


Pratima-svarupa- 

8. 

Adhivasana-vidhi 

265 


kathanam 260 

9- 

Pratistha-prayogah 

266 

4. 

Prabhakaradi-pratima- 

10. 

Devata-manam 

267 


Iconometry is a special feature of this Parana. Iconoclastic art along 
with other iconographical details are more or less traditional, but among 
Saiva icons, a distinct departure in the Parana is of anthropomorphic 
forms of Siva having so many varieties like Ardhaharlivara, etc. and 
the Lingodbhava-murtis which as we shall see are a special feature of the 
Xgamas The composite images like Siva-Narayana are also described ia it. 
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Other deities having an honoured place in this Parana are Brahma, 
Garuda, Kartikeya, Ganesa, Katyayani, Mahisasurmardinl, Indra and 
Indranl. Proportionate measures of an image in Tala-measurements are 
its special contribution. 

Agni. —Among the Puranas, the architectural and sculptural details 
of Agni-Purana may be considered to be the most elaborate. Out of 
sixteen chapters devoted to the Silpa-sastra, Iconography has had the 
lion-share of as many as the following thirteen chapters : 


No. Subject Chapter 

No. 

Subject Chapter 

I. Prasada-devata-sthapana 

43 

7 - 

Sury adi-pratima-laksana 51 

2. Vasudeva-pratima 

44 

8 . 

Gatussasti-pratima-laksana 52 

3. Pindika-laksana 

45 

9 - 

Linga-pratima-laksanam 53 

4. S'aligramadi-murti-laksana 46 

10. 

Linga-manadi-kathanam 54 

5. Matsyadi-dasavatara- 


11. 

Pindik’a-laksana-kathanam 55 

kathanam 

49 

12. 

V'asudevadi-pratistha-vidhibo 

6. Devi-pratim'a-laksana 

50 

> 3 - 

Laksami-pratistha-vidhi 62 


This tabulation clearly speaks of the exhaustiveness and the richness 
of the material. Practically all the deities of the Pahcayatana have been 
described from the iconographer’s point of view. Among the Vaisnava 
Icons, apart from the Dasavata'ra-Murtis, some extraordinary forms like 
Vasudeva have also found place. The details on Salagrama are most 
elaborate and not to be found els where. As many as two dozen varieties 
of Salagrama are described (cf. the tabulation ahead vide—Brahmanical 
images). Similar details and varieties thereof, are described of the 
phallic emblem of Siva. 

Visnudharmottara. —After Matsya and Agni, iconographical details of 
Vi nudharmottara are the richest andcompletest. A special feature of the 
Purana is its elaborate treatment on painting. In the third part of this 
Purana, the first forty-three chapters deal with the Theory of Painting 
and the last forty-two deal with Iconography proper, Tlie former details 
will be looked into in the third part of the work—-the Painting. Here 
let us peep into the contents of the last forty-two chapters dealing with 
the science and art of image-making. About one hundred deities having 
an iconic form are described here. Such an elaborate treatment will 
not be found elsewhere and it indicates the zenith of Hindu Iconography 
which had taken strides of development all round, in which not only the 
traditional Pancayatana class of deities were fit for cult-objects, not only 
Dikpalas, Nagas, Yaksas, Gandharvas, Navagrahas, Adityas, were ador¬ 
able ones, bul also Vedas, Smrtis, Darsanas, Puranas, Itihasas as well a 
aliments like Fever, virtues like Fame, Prosperity, Devotion, Strength, 
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Knowledge and Renunciation, etc., etc. too were spoken of as having \ah 
iconic form and tradition. “Directions are given with regard to the 
making of Lingama, Vyoman and Aiduka. Whereas the first symbol 
is widely used, the more complex forms of Vyoman and Aiduka a,rfc 
uuknown hitherto as actual objects of worship. Both of them seem to 
be the remnants of an aniconic cult, the plastic equivalent to some eegree 
of the graphic yantras. Their geometry strongly contrasts with the florid 
features of the anthropomorphic forms. Yet a connection is established, 
between them, the yantra and the anthropomorphic image, by the 
minute description of the lotus on which the worship of the gods should 
be performed”—Krainrisch. A complete list of these icons described in 
the pages of the illustrious work is given in the writer's Pratima-Vijnana 
and the reader is referee! to, for an interesting reading, 

Brhat-Samhiia.— It is a semi-Purana and hence from its characteristic 
Pauranic lore and also from the relative antiquity, its iconographies! 
contents are very important. The contents, though succinct arid brief 
and to the point, nevertheless bespeak of sound judgment and authority. 
It is one of the most authoritative and representative treatises on Hindu 
Iconography. Its value is more enhanced as the Pratima-laksana and 
other iconometrical and icono-plastic details are not simply erudite, they 
have the character of a practical artistic tradition and its canons are 
represented in some of the master-pieces pf Indian Art both m 
Architecture and Sculpture of ancient India, 

B. S. has only four chapters on Iconography : the Pratima-laksana 
the 58th; the Vanasampravesadhyaya (i. e, for collection of the meterial-- 
the wood, etc. from the forest for manufacturing the images, etc.) the 
59th; Pratistha-vidhi-the installation-ceremony, the 60th; the Panca-maha 
purusa-laksana (i. e. the standards of measurements to be adopted 
in moulding and shaping of an image) the 69th. In the chapter on 


1. 

2, 

3 - 


5 - 

6 . 

7 * 

8 . 




Dasarthi Rama 

10. Siva (Vamardhe Girisuta) 

Vairocani Bali 

11. Buddha 

Visnu (Dvibhuja, Caturbhuja 

12. Arhata-deva 

and Astabhuja) 

13. Ravi 

Krsna-Baldeva (Nanda in the 

14, Linga 

middle) 

15. Matrs 

Pradyumna 

16. Revanta 

Samba 

17. Yama 

Brahma 

18. Varuna 

Kumara (Skanda) 

19. Kubera 

Indra (with his elephant, the 

20. Ganesa 

Airavata) 

(the lord of Pramathas.,) 


§| ^ 



Agamas.—The Agamic material for the reconstruction of -Hindu 


Iconography has very ably been utilized by Sri Gopinath Rao, the cele¬ 
brated writer of the ‘Elements of the Hindu Iconography 5 (in four volumes), 
Therefore all these details need not be repeated here. In my ‘Out-line of 
V'astu Vidya, Vol. I. in the series of Hindu Science of Architecture, with 
special reference to Bhoja’s Samarahgana-Sutraclharaand Bhuvanadeva’s 
Aparajita-praccha, I have tried to evaluate their contents in greater 
details. Incidently, however, I may repeat a few remarks here also. 
‘The Agamas, like the Pur'anas, deal with architectural subjects, their 
contributions to the Slipa-Sastra are, however, more extensive and 
valuable. Some of the Agamas deal with very technical matters, which 
are not met with in the Pur'anas. Some Agamas, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, are but architectural treatises. The Kamikagama, for instance, 
devotes sixty chapters out of a total of seventy five, to architecture 
and sculpture, and its treatment of the subject can hardly be surpassed 
by that of an avowedly architectural treatise’—Acharya. 

The number of Agamas is greater than, Puranas. They are twenty 
eight (while Puranas, only eighteen). The principal Agamas dealing with 
iconographical subject are Kamika, Kama, Suprabheda, Vaikhanasa 
and Amsumadbheda. Their special feature is the laudation of Saivistn 
and Saiva icons. The Talamana is their chief contribution to the canons 
of Iconometry. Puranas excel in Iconology, Agamas beat them in 
Iconography. Their iconographical prescriptions are a common 
property of the artisans of the South. Thus they were hand-books or 
guide-books of Art. Let us locate their most important chapters dealing 
with Iconography:— 


Kamikagama 


No. 

Subject. Chapter 

No. 

Subject Chapter 

i. 

Lingalaksana-vidhi 

62. 

4. 

Devata-sthapana-vidhi 

67.: 

2. 

Ling-Pratistha-vidhi 

64. 

5 e 

Pra t ima- pr ati s t ha-vi dfai 

68. 

3 - 

Pratlma-Laksana-vidhi 

65. 

6. 

Vrsabhasthapana-vidiii 

74 - 

Karnagama 







Part (I) 



No. 

Subject Chapter 

No, 

Subject Chapter 

i. 

Linga-Iaksana-vidhi 

9 - 

7 - 

Mahabhiseka-vidhi 

41. 

2. 

Pratima-laksana 

11. 

8. 

Lingasth'apana-vidhi 

59 - 

3 - 

Stnmana-dasa-tala- 

12. 

9 - 

Ratna-Linga-sthapana- 

62. 


laksana. 



vidhi 


4 - 

Kanistha-dasa tata- 

13 - 

10. 

Parivara-bali 

66, 


laksana. 


ii» 

Bhakta-sth'apana*vidhi 

88. 

5 - 

Navatalottama-laksana 

14. 

12. 

Mrtsamgraha (repeated) 36, 

6 . 

Mrtsamgraha-vidhi 

19. 
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No. Subject 

Chap. 

No. Subject Chap, 

13. PItha-laksana 

7 - 

16. Bimba-Suddhi 

i 3 - 

14. Sakti-laksana 

8. 

17. Nayanonmllana 

$ 

15. Mrtsampraha (again 

11 

18. Bimba-sudhi (repeated) 

18 . 

repeated) 


19. Sivalingsthapana. 

20. 

Suprabhedagam 

1, Linga-laksana 

33 - 

4. Sakala-pratistha-vidhi 

37 * 

2. Sakala-laksana-vidhi 

34 - 

5. Sakti-pratistha-vidhi 

38. 

. 3. Linga-pratistha-vidih 

36, 

6. V rsabha-pratistha-vidhi 

40. 


The Vaikhanasagama has two chapters on sculpture. The Tratima 
Laksana (Patala 122) deals with the general description of images ; and 
the other ‘Uttam-dasa-tala’ (p. 43) gives the ten-tala-measure. 

The Amsumadbhedagama need be distinguished from the archi¬ 
tectural treatise (Silpa-Sastra), bearing the title Amsumadbheda, the 
authorship of which is attributed to Kasyapa. It has a single chapter 
‘Uttama-da^a-tala-vidhi’ (Patala 28) on the ten-tala-measure. The other 
Agamas also contain a good material but the multiplication is not neces¬ 
sary here. 

Tantras.—Mantras and Tantras represent two streams of Indian 
religious lore and point out to the two sources of the composite Hindu civi¬ 
lization and culture. From the primeval Veda^Trayi of the Aryans, the 
rise of Gatur-Vedas with the inclusion of Atharva-Veda, the primordial, 
source of the Tantric knowledge, a distinct admixture of Aryan and Non- 
Aryan elements of Hindu culture, was then an established fact. Mantras 
are Vedas and Tantras the secret formulae expounded and elaborated 
in the Sectarian Samhitas. Naturally, therefore, worship in India 
had two distinct forms—the Vaidiki and Tantrikl. A third type the 
Misra also arose—vide Bh. P. 27. 7. ‘Vaidikastantriko misrah iti tribidho 
makhah\ While sacrifices, offerings in fire, were characteristic of Vaidiki 
Puja, Tantric-cult and its ritual developed Yantra-devices and so many 
other complications as well (cf. Pratima-Vijhana ch. 7). The Misra, 
the mixed one, may be classified as Pauranic worship where Upacaras 
are a special feature. 

The word Tantra also means a Sastra and it naturally, therefore, 
is associated with religio-philosophical systems of a particular sect, 
Saivism, Vaisnavism or Saktism. Those propounding the tenets of 
Saivism are called the Agamas, others of Vaisnavism and Saktism 
the Pancaratras and Saptaratras respectively. As time passed, Ta ntras 
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however, came to be entirely associated with the Sakti-cult—Saktism— 
and a brief resume of this cult along with Tantricism may be referred 
to, in writer’s Pratimai-Vijnana'ch-7, 

Now Tantras. as an iconographical source are really of very far- 
reaching importance. These unfortunately have not yet been tackled 
and studied properly. Many medieval religious digests have been based 
on Tantras, A very interesting work of this character is ‘Tantra- 
S&ra* of Krsnananda Agamavaglsa. It contains extensive quotations^, 
from various Tantras like Rudra-yamala, Brahma-yamala, Kubjika-mata 
Sarada-tilaka and others; many of these contain dhyanas of Tantric 
gods and goddesses, which help to explain their iconographical 
features. 

The list of the Tantras is also very formidable [Vide ‘Hindu Science 
of Architecture Vol. I (Hindi) p. 22]. Tantras like Hayaslrsa is full 
of iconographical material and a critical study of this great work can 
throw a flood of light on the different branches of Brahmanical Hindi* 
Iconography. Its chief contribution is its non-sectarian treatment. 

Silpa Sastras. — Now comes the turn of the ilpa-SSastras. The 
number of this class ©f architectural-proper treatises (Puranas, Agamas, 
etc. being non-architectural treatises) is very great. We will have, there¬ 
fore, to take only the representative ones into our account here with one 
or two exceptions. We know—vide Vol. I. ‘An outline of Vastu-vidya 5 — 
that there were two schools of Indian Architecture, the School of Maya, f 
the Southern or Dravidian School, and that'of Visvakarma, the Northern 
or the Aryan or Nagara School. The respective texts of both these 
schools are already tabulated—vide Hindu Science of Architecture Vol. I. 
(Hindi), Page 21. Among them the following will be briefly looked into, 
here as they are representative works on this side-branch of Architecture 
showing phases of development of the iconographical art: — 


1. 

2. 

3* 

4, 

5* 


Southern. 

Mayamata U 

Manasara 2 - 

Kasyaplya-Amsumadbheda 3. 

Agastya-Sakaladhikara 4* 

Srlkumara’s Silpa-ratna. 5. 


Northern. 

Visvakarma-prakasa-cum- Silpa. 
New Visvakarma Vastusastra 

Samarangana-Sutradhara 

Aparajita-Praccha 

Rup-mandana. 


Mayamata.— It is an ancient treatise and the most authoritative 
text on the Dravida Vastu*Vidy'a. A detailed critical examination of the 
treatise and its author has been made in Vol. I of these studies. Its 

iCQqographicai details sin; limited to linga-icons and they are very rich, 


» mr/ty 
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Manasara.— Manasai'a is more complete a treatise and it is regarded 
as the most standard, rather the fountain-head, of all the Silpa-texts, by 
Dr. P. K. Acharya. This contention of the learned Doctor is no more 
tenable and a detailed examination is attempted in the Vol. I ‘Outline 
History of Vastu-Sastra 5 . tf Of the seventy chapters of the Manasara, the 
first eight are introductory, the next forty-two deal with architectural 
matters, and the last twenty are devoted to sculpture, where sculptural 
details of idols of deities of the Hindus, the Buddhists and the Jains, 
statues of great personages and images of animals and birds are given* 5 
These are: 


r. Tri-murti-laksana-vidhana 

.. 51 

(The Triad—Brahma-Visnu- 
Siva) 

2. Linga-laksana 4. 52 

3a PItha-laksana-vidhana ♦ . 53 
4« Sakti-laksana-vidhana . ♦ 54 
(the female deites) 

5. Jaindaksana-vidhana .. 35 

6. Buddha-laksana-vidhana 56 

7. Muni-laksana-vidhana .. 57 

8. Yakfa-vidyadhara-vidh'ana58 

9. Bhakta-laksana-vidhana.. 59 

10. Vahana-vidhane—H a m s a- 

laksana *. 60 


n. Garuda-laksana-vidhana 61 

12. Vrsabha-lakjana-vidhana 62 

13. Simgha-laksana-vidhana 63 

14* Pratima-vidhana 64 

15. Uttama-dasa-tala-vidhana65 

16. Madhyama-dasa-fala- 1 

Vidhana .. 66 

17. Pralamba-lak ^ana-v i d h a n a 

(The Plumb-lines) .. 67 

18. Madh u-cchi gta-vidh ana *. 68 
(The casting of the image). 

19* Ariga-dusana-viclhana .. 69 
20. Nayanonmilana-yidhana 70 
(The chiselling of the eye) 


N. B. Thrc are some more chapters having their intimate bearing 
on this subject viz. Ratha-lak$ana (43), Simhasana-laksana (45) 
Kalpa-vrksa-vidhana (48), Abhrieka-laksana and (49), Bhu*ana-lak ana 
(50). Here in the last chapter the subject of decorations of the images, 
especially the headgear, is described. 

It may be remarked here that a study of the contents of these 
chapters on Iconography will reveal that the scholars have not given 
their serious thought to a very specialized treatment of the sculptural 
art as is expounded in the pages of this one of the most popular texts 
on Silpa-Sastra. Even Dr. Acharya, one of the two pioneers ( the other 
being, Rama Raz cf. his Essay on Hindu Architecture) did not care to 
reveal the marvel of the sculptural art. 

Manasara represents that period of Indian sculptural traditions 
when correct Proportions were the essence of Art. It is from this 
fundamental angle that this work has treated not only sculpture, but 
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also architecture. The very name ‘Manasara* (the essence of Measure¬ 
ment) is the key-note of the treatment of the subject. To me, Manasara 
is neither a Rsi — the author of the work-r-nor a title without significance. 
It; is proportions—the different and detailed canons pf Measurement 
that are life and breath of this work. The so-called barbarous 
Sanskrit, in which it was written as contended by scholars, was the Sanskrit 
of the artisans of India as handed down through oral transmission by 
the Xcharyas of the Science —the Sthapakas, Naturally it got corrupted. 
My study of the work convinces me of the distinct character of this 
work when finished art had to rigidly follow the canons of measurements, 

Agastya-Sakiladhikara. —-This treatise is exclusively on sculpture 
(‘Sakala’ means an icon). Its author is the hoary sage who had 
aryanized the Dravidian country, He is frequently cited as an authority 
on architecture. The text being in the line of the Agamic tradition of 
worship and the object of worship being the great God Siva, only Saiva 
icpns form the subject-matter of this treatise. The following chapters 
will show this bearing ; 


{a) n Manasamgraha 

6. 

Vr sabha-vahana-laksana 

2. Uttama-dasa*tala 

7 - 

Tripurantaka-laksana 

3. Madhyama-dasa-tala 

8. 

Kalyana-sundara-laksana 

4. Adhama-dasa-tala 

9 - 

Ardhanarisvara-lak : ana 

5. Pratima-laksana 

IO. 

Pasupati-laksana 

6. Vrsabha-vallana-laksana 

11. 

Bhiksatana-laksana 

7. * Natesvara-vidhi 

12. 

Candeianugraha-laksana 

8. Sodasa-pratima-laksana 

13 - 

Daksinamurti-laksana 

9. Daru-samgraha 

14. 

Kaladahana-laksana, 

10. Mrt-samskara 

* 9 - 

Pratima-laksana 

11. Varna-samskara 

(c) 20. 

Upapitha-vidhana 

(b) 1. Mana-samgraha-visesah 

21. 

Sula-mana-vidhana 

2. Uttama-dasa-tala 

22. 

Rajjubandha- 

3, Madhyama*dasa-tala 


samskaravjdhi 

4. Somaskanda-Iaksana 

23. 

Varna-samskara 

5. Candra-sekhara-laksana 

24. 

Aksimoksana. 


N. B. These a, b, c, denote the different compilations in the 
different manuscripts; Chapts. 15-18 apparently missing. 

Agastya*s and Kasyapa’s treatises, to all intents and purposes, 
are identical and so both of them cannot be deemed representative. 
Between the two, Kasyapa’s work is not only more authoritative, more 
copious and complete, but also much more popular among the artisans 
of the South. It is their hand-book and, therefore, it is really the 
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representative work. I have written a few words on Agastya’s work, for 
my veneration tb the hoary sage. 

Kasyapiya-Amsumad-bheda.—Amsumad-bheda of Kasyapa is 
one of the largest text on Vastu-Sastra. It deals with sculpture more ela¬ 
borately than the Manasara. It has devoted as many as thirty-nine chapters 
to sculpture in place of some twenty chapters of Manasara. As this 
treatise is the follower of the Agama by name, and the Saiva-icons being the 
special attention in the Agamas, the Saiva-icons are predominant here 
as well. Its delineation on the T&la-measure is another speciality. The 
following chapters reveal this fact: 

Gahgadhara~murti~laksana64 
Tripura-murti-laksana .. 65 
Kalyana-sundara-laksana 66 
Ardhnaarisvara-laksana.. 67 
Gajaha-murti-laksana .. 68 
Paiupatl-murti-laksana.. 69 
KankSla-murti-laksana.. 70 
Haryardha-Hara-lakfana 71 
Blriksatana-murti-laksajaa 72 
Candesanugraha .. 73 
Daksina murti-laksana .. 74 
Kalaha-murti-laksana v. 75 
Lingodbliava-laksana ., 76 
Vrksa-samgraha -**77 
Sula-laksana .. 78 

Sulapani-laksana ., 79 
Rajjubandha-laksana .. 80 
Mrt-samskara-laksana .. 81 
Kalka-samsakara-laksana 82 
Varna-samskara-laksana 83 
Varna* le pana-medhy a- 
laksana ,, 84 

Silparatna of Srikurtiara is a later medieval southern text on 
Vastu-Sastra. This is a highly useful work on Iconography and is very 
comprehensive, dealing with practically all classes of icons—Saiva, 
Vaisnava, Sakta and others belonging to Pahcayatana groups, along 
With the images of miscelleneous deities as we have seen in Visnudhar- 
rhottaram. The Silparatna, from the point of view of the historical 
development of the art, is the fourth representative work on the southern 
or Dravidian Style of Architecture and Sculpture. Mayamata, 
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Maaasara, Amsumadbheda and Silparatna, all these four texts of the 
Drayida Vastu-vidya epitomise the four stages of development of the 
art. In its infancy the art was symbolic, the worship, for which the 
service of the art was employed, too was symbolic. Naturally therefore the 
worship of the phallic emblem and the manufacturing of the linga and its 
pedestals were the initial stage of development. This is what Maya- 
mata portrays. Now apart from the linga-pujS and linga-icons, the 
worship of other deities, particularly the Triad--&i*ahma, Visnu and 
Mahesa and the icons of this famous Trinity, along with their vehicles—* 
Hamsa, Garuda, and Vrsabha, were in vogue. This was the second stage 
of development, as is manifest in the pages of Manasara. The third stage 
was a bit fanatic and its adherance only to a particular god, viz. Siva, 
become an established canon, both in art and religion. This is what 
we understand by the perusal of Agastya’s, or Kasyapa’s works. This 
antithesis brought a synthesis as a natural course, as is evident from 
Silparatna, a work of broad catholicity and tolerance, depicting the 
universal reverance not to one class but to all the classes of deities and 
their icons. 

§rikumara lived at the close of the 16th century and compiled this 
work on the authority of the vast Silpa-literature at the instance of Deva 
Narayana, ancient ruler of North Travancore, as is evident from textual 
quotations. Thus it is not far from the truth that Silparatna is the 
culmination of Dravida Vastu-Vidya and Dravidian style of arts, mirror¬ 
ing exuberant growth of Gopura^Architecture of towering height and 
magnificent imposure as well as the fullest development of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy in all its ramifications having no particular sectarian bias, the 
characteristic feature of the earlier texts like the Sakaladhikara and 
Amsumad-bheda. The only criticism against this renowned texts is its 
copying the material verbatum from the Agamas. A perusal of the 
Pratimalaksanas (cf. The Appendices ahead) will convince us of this fact. 

Let us now give the tabulation of the chapters (vide S. R. Pt, fl) to 
Support this estimation made above: 

Chapter I—It is titled c Bimbadisadhana-vidhi\ The chapter deals' 
with the preliminary matters like astronomical calculations when the 
work of fashioning the phallus and the collections of the material, etc. 
are to be undertaken. Further details are the seven-fold classifications^ 

of icons, examination of the stone to be employed in linga and Its 
defects (Sila-dosa). Then are described the different varieties of linga In 
accordance with their substances—precious stones, iron (the eightfold) 
wood, clay, misra, lekhya, sand; and in the last is described the Linga-plUia. 


M'N/sr^ 
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Chapter II—entitled *Linga-laksana’ firstly (i) deals with Sukhasanadi 
18 special varieties of Lingodbhava-Murtis, then are described— 


(it) Linga-vikalpa—the generic 
ones 

(Hi) Linga-Pramana 

(iv) Lauha-Linga-vidhi 

( v ) Linga-bheda 


(vi) Sarva-sama-linga 
[yii) Sarvatobhadra, etc. 

(viii) Linga-PItha and the 
avoidance of qhhaya-dosa 
{ix) Other details of linga and 


( x) Bana-linga-vidhi. 

Chapter III—entitled ‘Laksanodhara-vidhi’, deals with the further 
details of Linga-constructions, along with their pedestals, the yoni, etc. 

Chapter IV—entitled ‘Pratimotsedha-vidhi 5 deals with the different 
heights of the idols of different categories and incidently touches the 
Tala-measures. 

Chapters V to XV—all deal with the different varieties of the Tala* 
measure—beginning from the Uttama-dasa-t'ala, ending in Catus-t’ala. 

Chapter XVI—entitled f KirItakatak'adilaksana’ deals with the 
ornaments, hand-poses, drapery and weapons, implements, etc. and the 
list is as follows: 



Urah-sutra. 

Sara. 

Kirlta. 

Canna-vlra. 

Tanka, 

Kundala. 

Graiveyahara (necklace). 

Mrga. 

Graiveya. 

Aksamala. 

Cakra. 

Kataka. 

Skandhamala. 

Sarikha. 

Keyura. 

Kati-sutra. 

Damaru. 

Mudraka. 

Jalaka. 

Bhujariga-valaya. 

Kamandalu. 

Varda, etc. hand-poses 

Bastram—the clothes. 

Padma, 

Yajnyopavita 

Dbanu. 

Nala. 


Chapter XVII—entitled ‘Sulasthapana-laksana’, delineates upon the 
installation of the Sula, the characteristic emblem of the chief deity. 
It describes it in connection with both the male and the female deities. 

Chapter XVIII—‘Rajjubandha-laksanam’, is also technical in 
prescriptions of the moulding out the icon. 

Chapter XIX^Mrllepana-vidhi’—-deals with clay-coating, etc. 

Chapter XX—entitled ‘Devi-Kumara-laksanam’, describes icons of 
Devi and Kumara. 
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Chapter XXI—‘Vahana-laksananf describes the animal-*vehicles 
like bull, horse and elephant* 

Chapter XXII— is devoted to the Saiva-icons and deals with th£ 
following varieties of &iva-images. 


Sukhasana. 

Pasupata. 

Yoga-daksinamurti. 

Sornaskanda. 

Kahk'ala. 

Kalari. 

Candrasekhara. 

Harihara. 

Lingodbhava. 

Vjjfarudha. 

Bhiks'atana. 

Sripancaksari. 

Nine Nrttamurtis. 

Candesanugraha. 

Rudras. 

Gangadhara. 

Dharma-vyakhyana- 

Mrtyumjaya. 

Tripurantaka. 

daksina-murti. 

Saivastaksaram. 

Kalyanamurti. 

Vihadhara-daksina- 

Daksinamurti. 

Ardhanarlsvara. 

murti. 

Aghora & Kinnasrasiva 

Gajaha-murti. 

Jnana-daksirtamurti. 

& Sadyojata, etc. etc. 

Chapter XXIII—deals with Vaisnava icons in the following heads : 

Astaksari. 

Kartavlrya. 

Sriramasadaksarh 

Gayatrl. 

Srlpancamrtahl" 

Ramadhyana. 

Srikar’as t aksa rain. 

Sanfanagopalam. 

Gopalakabheda, 

Sudarsanam. 

Tadbhedah. 

Astadasaksarlbheda. 

Nrsimgha. 

Xvahanti. 

Vasudevadi eatuskarti. 

Vidarana Nrsimgha. Purusasuktam. 

Kesava etc. 

Tadbheda-Sadaksari. Lak§mbN'arayana. 

Visvarupa. 

Varaha. 

Dv’avismantyaksarL 

The weapons and their 

Caturaksari. 

Vimsantyaksarl. 

places in worship 

Dhanvantari- 

Tadbheda. 

Astadasaksarl. 

Tadbheda. 

Hayagrlva, 

Tadbheda^ 


Cnapter XXIV—deals with the different forms of Devi-Murtis espe¬ 
cially Durga the presiding Goddess of the Saktas: 


Muladurg a. 

anadurga. 

Tripura. 

BhuvanesvarL 

Trailokya-mohinl. 

Triputa. 

VagisvarL 

Indranl. 

Bhuml. 

Sri. 

Svayamvara. 

Sulinl. 

Tvarita. 

Pra'nasakti. 

Gayatri. 

Dhumavatl. 

Asvarudha. 

Gaurl. 

Kill. 

Vajraprastarini 

Annapurna. 

Bhelakhi. 

Matangi. 

Nityakliitna. 

Saptamatrs. 
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Chapter XXV—deals with other miscellaneous deities and they are: 


Indra, 

Bijaganapati. 

Kama. 

Trivikrama. 

Agni. 

Heramba. 

Virabhadra. 

Matsya-murti, 

Samvadagni. 

Bala-ganapati, 

Hanuman. 

Kurma. 

Samardhi. 

Subrahmanya. 

Garuda. 

Prabha. 

Raksohagni. 

Nagayaksi. 

Asvinau. 

Brahma. 

Yam a. 

S’asta. 

Pitrs. 

Kumara* 

Nirriti. 

Satyaka. 

Apasaras. 

Nagas. 

Varuna. 

Saktiganapati. 

Saptrsis. 

Asuras. 

Vayu. 

Laksmi-nara- 

Ekadasarudras. 

Danavas. 

Dhanda. 

yana. 

Ksetrapala. 

Pisaca** 

Soma. 

Ardhanarlsvara. 

Vamana. 

Vetalas. 

Brahma. 

Samkara-nara- 

Nr vara ha. 

Navagrahas. 

Sesa. 

yana. 

Nrsimha. 

Grdhras. 

Mahaganapati. Surya. 

Chapter XXVI-r~entitled ‘Bimba-dosadaksanam’ 

describes the 


defects of the Image both of a male and female deity from head to foot. 

Chapter XXVII—entitled ‘Pithadi-laksana’ gives details of the 
pedestal on which the image is to be placed in all its parts in accordance 
with the different styles and shapes and other architectural and sculp¬ 
tural canons on this important iconographical subject. 

Chapter XXVIII—entitled Tratistha-Vidhana’deals with the install¬ 
ation of an image and the connected cereitionials as well as the digging 
up of the pits—the kundas, etc. etc. 

Chapter XXIX—entitled ‘Jlrnnoddhara’ is an ancient institution 
both in connection with temples and their idols and the procedural details 
ar$ described here at greater length. 

Chapter XXX-^entitled ‘Linga prasada-kara na’ is a; new problem for 
an iconographical treatise. An Arsa or Paurusa or Svayambhuva i, e . a linga 
rose by itself or founded by a Rishi, or a man or if found out in a forest, it has 
to be installed in a proper temple. The details are given how to do it. 

Chapter XXXI—entitled J Manusyalaya-laksanam s is not clear why 
the topic of the secular architcture cropped up here. The whole of the 
2 nd part of Silparatna as edited and published in Trivindram Sanskrit 
Series is devoted to Iconography. The chapter on house-architecture, 
therefore, seems to be an interpolation or a misarrangement. 

Chapters XXXII, XXXIII and XXXIV—are also of non-icono* 
graphical character, as they deal with the different kinds of wells 
(vide XXXII); seats (Asana) cots, fans, conveyances and yantras likejala- 
yantra, Iksu-yantra, Nadi-yantra, etc. (the subject matter of XXXIII); 
the rules of.the wages of the artisans, vide XXXIV and the last XXXIV 
incidently again deals with dhanu, etc.—the weapons, 
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Visvakarmiya-Silpa. —Let us now take up the northern or 
Aryan texts. Amongst them first and foremost consideration goes to the 
treatises going by the name of Visvakarma, the Architect of the Devas, 
and the founder Acharya of the Aryan Vastu-vidya, having got it from 
Brahma, the Creator of the universe. In Hindu mythology Brahma and 
Visvakarma go together. From the architectural poin t of view the couple 
is complementary to each other. Brahma is the Sthapaka Acharya, 
Visvakarma is the Sthapati Architect. One conceives, the other executes. 
Every creation is a planning before-hand. Creation too is a pre-planned 
act—the Manas! Srui. Even today before building-operations are 
started, the planning—engineering or overseering—is an essential pre¬ 
requisite. Origin of the Vastu-sastra from the Primordial Being, the 
Pitamaha, is a very interesting story and the readers are referred to the 
Vol. I. of these studies. 

Though Visvakarma’s work is the most popular treatise, there seems 
tc have been more than one title to his work—Visvakarma-prakasa, 
Visvakar ma-vastu-iastra, Visvakarmlya-silpa, Visvakarmiya-silpa- 

sastra. The one designated as Visvakarma-prakasa and published 
by Venkatesvara Press, Bombay (1952 sambat), is devoted purely to 
astronomical-cum-astrological and architectural matters ; while the other 
bearing the title Visvakarrmya-silpa, is chiefly sculptural. Dr. Farapada 
(cf. A study of Vastu-vidya) takes both these treatises separately and 
thinks of them belonging to the two different schools of Vastu-vidya—• 
Nagara and Dravida. In my opinion it is not right. In my own view 
the* two versions form in fact the complete treatise, and this contention 
is supported by Dr. Acharya (H. A. I. A. P 169) also. 

A special feature of this latter compilation namely Visvakarmiya- 
silpa is that it is written in Tautric style, having Siva as its narrator. 
The contents are classified under the following 1 7 chapters : 

(*) Visvakarmotpattih karma-visesa-bhedena vyavahrta-taksaka- 
vardhakyadisabda-vyutpattisca. 

(«) Satyadi-yuga-jata-naroccata-pramanam, yajmya-ka Athena 

prastarena va deva-pratim'a-nirmane manadi. 

{iii) Taksakasya garbhadhanadi-samskara-kathanain, garbhotpatti- 
kathanadi ca. 

(iv) Siva-lingadi-pratiuhartham sabha-nirmanadi 

( v ) Graha-pratima ninn'ana-pramanam, ling-pitha-nirmana-pra- 

manadi ca. 

(vi) Ratha-nirmana-vidhi-kathanam» 


WHlSTffy 
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Ratha-pratistha-viclh i. 

Brahmi Mahelvaryadinam svarupadi-varnadi. 
Yjnopavlta-laksnam. 

Suvarna-rajata-munjadi-nirmita-yjpopavita-kathanam dig 
bhedena-devasthapana-prakaradi, meru-daksina-sthita 
hemsilakathanadi. 

Laksml-Brahmi - Mahesvaryadi - devlndr’adi - dikpala-grahadi- 
m u r ti- ni r m a n a- pr ak a r a. 

(xii) & ( xiii ) mukuta-prakaradi. 

(xiy) Sthavarasthavara-simhasana-nirmana-prakaradi, punarvise- 
sena kirlta-lalata-pattikadi-nirmana-prakarah, Devatayah 
mandirasya ca jirnoddhara-prakara. 

(xy) Linga-murti-mandira-dvaradi-kathana. 

(xvi) Pratima-murti-inandira-dvaradi-kathana. 

(xvii) Vightlesa-murti-mandiradi-nirmanadi-vidhi. 

New Visvakarma-Vastui Sastra, —This is a newly discovered 
manuscript in the Sarasvati Mahal Library Tanjorc. It is expected to 
come out very soon. It contains as many as eighty-seven Chapters Vide 
Silpa-sarmira January, 1956. A detailed analysis of its contents has 
been attempted in the 1st volume of these studies—Hindu science of 
Architecture. 

Samarangana-sutradhara. —It is a medieval treatise by the pen of 
the renowned King Bhoja of Dhara, the most celebrated patron of art and 
literature who ruled over Malava in the nth century A. D. The S. S. 
is a landmark in the development of Hindu Science of Architecture. It 
has not only consolidated the floating architectural lore of this whole sub¬ 
continent in one single treatise, evolved out ornamental style of its own, 
the Lata style, the Gujarata school (though it does not speak of 
it by this name), but also it had prepared the ground for the evolution 
of a composite All-India-Hindu-Style. This is one great contribution to 
its credit. Further again its delineations on practically all the branches of 
Vastu-Sastra e. g. Preliminary matters like engineering and overseeringetc,, 
the Regional planning and the Town-planning along with the selection of 
the site and examination of the soil; Secular Architecture—the Civil Archi¬ 
tecture (the residential houses for common middle class people, the Sala- 
houses and Palace Architecture) ; Religious architecture—Temple-archi¬ 
tecture ; Sculpture (Iconography) and Painting (both religious and 
secular (cf. the medieval tendencies in this branch of artistic traditions) 
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and the Arts like Yantra-ghatana—construction of machines and the 
Sayanasana—~the construction of household furniture, are its unique 
features not to be found elsewhere. In the ist volume of these studies a 
detailed examination of this great text has been already made, as a matter 
of fact the whole study in about a dozen volumes is primarily based on 
this renowned standard text. 

Now coming to its treatment of the subject of Icnonography it 
may be remarked that it is neither exhaustive nor copious in comparision 
to its treatment of the subject of Architecture both secular and religious, 
nevertheless, it has introduced some new elements in its iconographical 
prescriptions not to be found in other texts. I he Rasas and Rasa- 
drstis, the Mudras, the Canons of Pictorial Art—are some of the novelties 
of the text and we shall presently see all these treatments of the text 
in their respective chapters ahead. 

Aparajita-praccha.— The A. P. is also a medieval treatise like the 
S. S. and it is in a way contemporary of the Samarahgana-sutradhara, 
though the S. S. is decidedly anterior to it (vide the ist volume where a 
detailed discussion on the date of this work is attempted). Though not so 
standard a compendium as the S. S., the Aparajita-praccha of Bhuvana- 
devacarya, to some extent, is complimentary to the S. S., as its delineations 
upon the sculptural details having the background not only of the Puranas 
and the Pancaratra-texts but also of the Agamasand Tantras, betokening 
the influence of the Dravidian canons of Indian architecture and 
sculpture as influenced by the Saivite traditions and Agamic and 
Fancaratiic ritualism and metaphysics, show. The writer has attempted a 
detailed introduction along with an outline of its contents chapter-wise 
to this important and representative treatise of the Northern school of 
Indian architecture and sculpture in the ist volume of these studies and 
therefore a repetition here is not desirable. 

It may be noted that while the S. S. is more and solely wedded to 
the Nagara school, Aparajita’s leaning towards the Dravidian one, is 
its special characteristic. Like the Samarahgana, the Aparajita is not 
a confluence of the two streams where a Sangama of All India Com¬ 
posite Hindu style has taken place. Both the streams are running 
parallel hdre. 

With this general estimation of the work, let us now come to 
its iconographical contents. The iconographical details of the 
Aparajita are not only exhaustive and extensive enough but here are 
described practically all the important classes of deities, Saiva, 
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aisnava, Brahma, Ganapatya, Saura and Sakta—the whole of the 
Pancayatana. Not only the Brahmanical images but also the Jain ones 
are included in the broader purview of this magnificant treatise. 
Other details like Iconometry and Iconoplastic art, would be examined 
in their proper places ahead. Here a brief analysis is attempted of all 
the icons described in this illustrious work. 

I. Saivalcons — A . TheLingas. —Sutras 196-207 and pages 505-32. 

The theme of Linga—its origin, its importance as a cosmic principle 
and other allied topics of worship as well as the manifold classifications 
etc. is very elaborately dealt with, in as many as twelve chapters, under 
the following headings : 

I. Brahma-Visnu-samvade-Iingotpatti—the origin of Linga. 

•2. Lingareana-vidhi—the worship of Linga. 

3. Ratnaja-linga-pramana—Linga-icons of precious stones. 

4. Astalohamaya-linga-nirnaya—metallic icons of e i g h t-fo l d 
varieties. 

5. Daruja-Iinga-nirnaya—Wooden Lingas and their nine varieties, 
and the different species of the wood fit to be employed and their indivi¬ 
dual characteristics. 

6. . Sailaja-linga-hastanguia-pramana-nirnayah-~stone-lingas, their 

proportions and their thirty-three varieties. 

7. Sailaja-ghaty’adi-nirnayah—a detailed description of the diffe¬ 
rent parts of the Linga and their nomenclature, etc. 

8. Linga-parlksa—Examination of Linga, its substances, the suddha 
Linga, the auspicious and inauspicious signs, the defects—those resulting 
from Saiyas (the wounds) and the Mandalas (the rings), 

9. Vyakt’avyakta-Parthiva-linga-nirnayah—the clay images of linga, 
the two general classifications—Vyakta, the manifest and Avyakta, the 
non-manifest. Among the Vyakta varieties follow the two divisions of 
those made of burnt-clay and those of unburnt one. As regards the 
Avyaktas, they are the traditional and time-honoured the five-fold 
Isanadi. In the end Bana-linga also is touched upon. 

10. Bana-linga—the history of its origin and the Trltiyavrata 
(the 3rd day of both the fortnights of a month) as initiated by Parvati, 
the consort of Siva. 


MiNisr^ 
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12. Pithika-laksana.—the characteristics of the pedestal of a linga 
and its ten varieties. 

Saiva Icons— B. the Anthropomorphic Forms -sutras 208 
and 213, 

1. Nandiisvaralaksana, along with the laksana of Candanatha. 

2. Ekadasa-Rudra-lak ana—the Elevan Rudras beginning with 
Sadyojata and ending in Mahadeva along with Dvadasa-kala-sampurna- 
Sadasiva; 

3. Then follow the icons of Ganesa, the Ganapati and the com¬ 
posite muftis like Harihara-murti, Dhanvantari-Susena, intermingled 
with Sviimikartikeya and Vaidyanatha. 

4. The Sutra 213 describes various classes of icons such as Dik- 
palas—Indra, Yama, Agni, etc. and the Pratiharas of Siva and their 
assignment in their respective quarters ; at the end of this Sutra are 
given Tripurantaka-laksana as well as some other composite images 
like Ardha-nairisvara. Urna-nmhesvara, Krsna-Sankara, Hari-PIara- 
Pitamaha, Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbha, Candra-Arka-Pitacnaha, etc. 

II. Brahma and Saura Icons. —Sutra 214. 

Aparajita’s classification of Brahma Images is a bit innovation. 
Varieties like Kamalasana, Viranci, Pitamalia, etc. are told in accord¬ 
ance with the different Yugas, the Ages. Later follow the Sun-images 
along with the nine planets, the Navagrahas. 

III. Vaisnava Icons.— Sutras ?i5-2ig. 

Introducing the Vaisnava Icons, the author of the Aparajita, first 
takes up the preliminary matters intimately related to the Visnu-images, 
especially the Vaisnava Dhruva-Beras what are known as Sthanaka, 
Sayana, ptc.. forms, i.e. Urdhvasan'arca-parikara and the Sayan'arca-pari- 
kara, together with the five-fold Arches in connection with Vahika-krama, 
the external ornamentation pertaining to the Central Image, in aVisnu- 
Shrine. Then are described the four Primary forms—V asudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, along with their trikas, the 
triads—thus completing the twelve primordial forms. The sutra 218 
incidently describes the Dvaravati, its five chandas—PadminI, etc. and 
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different varities and their linking up with the aforesaid 
four primary forms. Afterwards are taken up the Krjna-icons, the 
primordial from—the Va'sudeva and other forms, such as Adi-varaha, 
Vaikuntha, Vi'svarupa, Ananta, Trailokya-mohana, Kesava—Jala-sayi. 
In the end are taken up the Visnu-pratiharas. 

N. B. The Sutra 220 enumerates eight Pratiharas, the Gate¬ 
keepers of all the principal dei^ips-Brahma, Surya, Ganesa, Gauri (i.t. 
Dvarapalikas) Candika and Vita-raga, the Jina. 

IV. Devi Icons. —Sutra 222-23. 

L he Sutra 222 describes is images of Gauri and then takes up the 
Panca-lahya-murtis (‘Laliya’ means the nomenclature beginming with 
letter T) Then are described Nava-Durga-murtis, begining with 
Mahalak mi and ending in Hara-Siddln. In the Sutra 223 are 
described other Devt-murtis such as Camunda, Katyayani and the 
Sapta-Matrs. 

V. Jain Images 

After this famous Pancayatana is elaborately dealt upon, the 
author does not forget the Jain Images which are more or less 
improvished on the Brahmanical images. Among the Jain images the 
twenty-four Tirathankaras, along with their Sasana-devas, the Yaksasand 
the Sasana-devikas, the Yakunis are only delineated upon and others 
like Sruta-devls or Vidya-devis, etc. are left out as unimportant. As 
regards the Buddhist images, the author perhaps could not cherish them 
being alien not only in conception (cf. the Yabyum of Tibbet) but also 
anti-Brahmanical and so are ignored altogether. 

Rupa-mandana— It is a historical treatise from the pen of Mandana 
or Sutradhara Mandana of Malava. It is also an important work on Ico¬ 
nography. The word Rupa or Bimba or Bera all signify icons. Mandana is 
stated to have been in the employ of King Kumbhakarna ofMedapatha 
and husband of Mirabai. According to Tod, this king ruled over the 
country of Mevvara from A. D. 1419 to 1464. It is, therefore, 
post-Samarangana and mirrors some of the later phases of development 
of Hindu Iconography. Hence its position as a representative treatise 
may not be disputed. 

‘Several works attributed to Mandana, the son of SrikSetra, both 
of whom flourished in Mewar during the reign of Maharana Kumbha 
are of a great importance in this respect. Mandana, a reputed artist 
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of his age, had his own statue as well as those of his two sons, Jaffa and 
Saita, carved in relief inside the dhvaja-stambha raised under the orders 
of the said Maharana, his Patron, in honour of the great god, 
Samiddhesvara Siva, whose temple was erected by Rana Mokal near 
by Chitorgarh. Mandana is said to have composed or compiled several 
works on art and architecture, two of which are specially connected 
with our subject. These are Devatamurti-prakarana and Rupamandana.’ 

It may be noted that the Devatamurtiprakarana draws mainly from 
South Indian works like Mayamata and Silpa-ratna. The borrowings 
from Puranas are also there.. Dr. J. N. Barinerjea regards Rupa- 
mandana as more authoritative and therefore it may be classed as a repre¬ 
sentative work. It may however be noted that: Mandana is a great 
borrower. A persual of the Pratima-laksanas will convince us that he has 
simply verbaturn taken from mainly the Aparajita-praccha. 


Now as regards the Paddhati-class of works and the Dhyanas and 
Sadhanas, a tabulation need not be attempted here for want of space 
as well as for brevity’s sake. It may be noted however that these Paddhatis 
having an abundant iconographical material are also very important in 
elucidating the growth and strides of development of this side of 
religious trend—the ritual of image worship—and the corresponding 
religious art, the Iconography. There are a good many of them and 
among them Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintamani and Gopalabhatta’s 
Haribhakti-vilasa are very important. The Vrat-khanda of Hemadri’s 
monumen tal work contains numerous extrac ts dealing with the iconograph¬ 
ical features of a really formidaable host of gods and goddesses belonging 
to the pantheon of different Brahmanical cults. Gopala Bhatta’s work as 
the name indicates, is chiefly a Vaimava treatise. Both these works are 
also remarkable for their mentioning of the sources from which they 
quote—the Purnanas and Pahcaratra works. Similarly, paddhatis 
like Isana-siva*gur udeva’s and Mantra-mahodadhi, etc. arc also of 
sustaining interest. 

The Dhyanas are scattered practically in all religious digests. The 
Sadhanas are a special class of works belonging to Vajrayana-Buddhism, 
(Vide S'adhana-mala) fully made use of, by Bhattacharya in his Indian 
Buddhist Iconography. ‘An anthology of Pratima-laksana’, appended 
with this work, will give due space to these Dhyanas and Sadhanas. 

B. SCULPTURAL SOURCES 

With these observations on the literary sources (the Sastrlya) of 
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Hindu Iconography, let us very briefly introduce the sculptural ones 
(the Sthapatya) the second line of investigation. I have purposely 
used the second word, the Sthapatya, to hint at its wider field 
of enquiry. It may include not only the stone-images, wooden 
ones or the clay icons, but also the images on the coins and the seals and 
• so many other terracotta figures and figurinens as found in the remotest past. 

To put it in one word all that goes by the name of Archaeological data 
can be easily included in the broad scope of sculptural traditions of this 
country where the services of hot only the stone-mason, wood-carver and 
the potter but also those of the metal-caster were employed by the 
numerous religious-minded people of India. Among metallic images 
(those of gold, silver, bronze etc.) the images on ancient coins and seals 
presuppose the flourishing metal-casting art of India. Hence all these 
data provide a facinating field of enquiry to reconstruct not only the 
sources of Hindu Iconography but also its rise and development. 

Dr. J. N. Bannerjea in his monumental work ‘Development of 
Hindu Iconography 9 , has very ably utilized the archaeological data of 
inscriptions, coins and seals in relation to the development of 
iconic cult and the iconography. As regards the sculptures (the 
stone images) found in the different parts of the land, main ly on the temple 
sites and cities, these have not been satisfactorily studied from this 
angle, though some purvacaryas like Smith, Havell, Brown, Kranmsch, 
Gangoli, Bhattacharya, to mention a few of them, have treated this 
subject in their own way. But as the writer is more concerned 
with the canons of the art rather than the monuments, these artistic studies 
unless coordinated with canonical ones, are only half done. In our opinion 
it provides a very vast field of research and study and scholars interested 
in this very paying branch of Indology may take up this study not only 
from the point of view of the monuments butalso from canons as well* The 
author has set up this ideal, though it is not very easy to correlate the 
sculptures with the canons and so the present work may suffer from 
initial limitations. Nevertheless raising of certain problems in this field is 
itself not devoid of value. 

This problem of the synthetic stt'udy L e . correlation between the 
monuments and the literature on the subject may be proceeded with his¬ 
torical chronology—the different periods of Indian history presenting 
evidences both In the literary sources and the the monumental remains. 

We may begin with Vedas. As already hinted before, the anthropomor¬ 
phic descriptions of the Vedic gods and goddesses are material des¬ 
criptions very valuable in forming their coherent, pictures, This 
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iconology therefore may be considered to be the progenitor of the later 
iconography as set out in both the sources of Art and literature* The 
descriptions of Indra., Surya, Vi»nu, etc. as given in the Rgveda are full 
of iconographical features. All these early Vedic iconographical 
elements will therefore have to be valuated ahead when the Pratirna- 
lak*anas of individual gods and goddesses are attempted. 

After theSamhitas, Sutras also provide a valuable field of enquiry 
to reconstruct an early iconography. Many gods and goddesses have 
been described therein. After Sutra works Mahabharata and Ramayana 
are our very rich literary sources, which also need be studied from this 
angle. Both these great works throw a flood of light, not only on the 
early traditions of image-worship in relation to the yaksas and gods 
and goddesses but also give a valuable hint at the early arcagrhas—the 
caityas, etc. Before the full-fledged temple envolved in brick and 
mortar with its characterstic grandeaur of superstructure, early premitive 
shrines in the shapes of catvaras and caityas were very much in vogue. 
The Mahabharata has a further importance in this respect as it has laid 
down vivid descriptions of some of the popular gods of the time, like 
Skanda (A. P. Skanclavansa) from where we can reconstruct an early 
icnography. All these early literary sources like Samhitas, Sutras and 
epics, unfortunately cannot be shown correlated in the monuments as 
the finds in our possession do not warrant this. In this direction the 
archaeological material like terracotta figures and figurines found in the 
early excavations on the sites like Mohenjodaro, Harappa, etc. do give 
some clue towards this reconstruction but that has still to be worked 
out satisfactorily before a proper evaluation is attempted. 

After Mahabliarta, the different periods of ancients Indian History, 
like Sunga, Kusan and Gupta are clear enough from where we can start in 
reconstructing the correlation between the manuals on the one hand and 
the monuments on the other. 

With this general introduction to this line of investigation, for 
completeness 5 sake let us first take a bird’s eye view on the principal 
schools of Indian sculpture as well as characteristic features of the 
sculptures of various periods before we give our own lines 
from which these studies should be taken up. In this connection, the 
first thing to be noted in this historical point of view is that the early art 
is simple and ‘free from the cramping influence of artificial rules, and 
are notably realistic ; a desire on the part of the artist to copy nature as 
faithfully as possible is plainly visible in his work’—Rao. The arrange¬ 
ment of the different limbs particulary the chest and outline of the 
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whole body are remarkably natural in earliar sculptures. The drapery too 
is very effective and natural. In later sculptures however, there is a 
marked tendency of decorations and arrangements too deviate from a 
natural simplicity and seem to unwieldy effort. The later tendency is also 
represented in the iconographical prescriptions of the later Vastu- texts, 
notably the Agamas. 


Viewing broadly, writers on this branch have classified Hindu 
sculpture in four different schools, representing four different regions 
of India* “The first comprises what Mr. V. A* Smith calls the Mathura 
school. The second school is represented by the sculptures of the 
early Ghalukyas of Badarni and also those of Pal lavas of Kanchi. 
All the three groups comprised within these two schools are marked 
by the same characteristic simplicity and elegance combined with 
much naturalism. The South Indian Sculptures of a later period 
corresponding to the re-established dominancy of the Gholas and 
Pandyas are but the continuation of the Pallava style, and may there¬ 
fore be canveniently classed with it. The third school of Indian 
Sculpture is the later Ghalukya-Hoysal school, which is distinguished 
from the other schools by its extremely florid sytle of ornamentation and 
delicate tracery in details (e. g. Ghennakesava: stone Belur), In 
this school convention naturally holds a dominent place; and we 
notice a striking similarity between figures representing the same sub¬ 
jects, although they may be found in different and distant parts of the 
country; the same kinds of ornamentation, clothing, head-gear, 
posture and grouping may be observed in the same subjects in a 
uniform manner. The fourth school, which resembles closely the third 
in respect of ornamentation and grouping, is chiefly represented by the 
sculptures of Bengal, Assam and Orissa. It is at once recognized by the 
human figures therein possessing round faces, in which are set two 
oblique eyes, a broad forehead, a pair of thin lips and a small chin.”— 
Rao. 

Having this classification of Hindu Sculptures with their general 
characteristics in view, I am prompted to remark that all this is very 
elementary in the faithful and the fullest estimation of Hindu sculptures. 
Much needs be done in this realm of Indology where an integration 
of the prevalent faiths, the dominant creative urges as well as the 
exuberance of particular local or regional styles are given due consi¬ 
deration before a proper elucidation of this vast field of sculpture can be 
tackled with some satisfaction. 

Here we may raise certain problems as starting points to fathom 
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the unfathomed (though not unfathomable) ocean of Indian sculpture 
or better would be the analogy of the vast firmament with innumerable 
shining devas, devls, sages, apsara's, ganclharvas, kinnaras, yaksas, 
nagas, animals, and birds and hence for a comfortable flight, we need 
some device for our aerial sojourn. 

The first question is: Can we investigate these scattered icons and 
other sculptures and gather them together in groups or styles or orders 
on the basis of the aforesaid integration as we have been able to do, to 
some extent, in case of the architectural remains ? The answer may be in 
negative. As already pointed out that the background of Hindu Iconogra¬ 
phy is the institution of worship and this institution has had manifold 
transformations with the rise of different and divergent cults and sects. 
The rise of iconography, therefore, in our view, is synchronous with the 
cult-rituals. Granted that there were only five principal religious 
schools—Saivism, Vaisnavism, Sakdsrn, Buddhism and Jainism—develop¬ 
ing their own Theology, Philosophy, Mythology and Rituals and in ac¬ 
cordance with them for a proper evaluation of the sculptures associated with 
these religious trends, we have to go back to sacred sites. Naturally there¬ 
fore, all the iconic sculptures scatterd far and wide in the different temple- 
sites to mention a few of them—Khajuraho and Bhuvanesvara in the 
North, Madura, Srirangam, Ramesvaram, etc. in the south can 
conveniently be grouped into two or three groups as the affinity is bewil¬ 
dering and evolution too is a result of inter-mixture of one another. 
Similarly the Buddhist and Jain Sculptures can be studied even 
though apparently hetrodox they are really very much influenced by the 
Brahmanical influences. 

Temples and temple-sites or temple-cities are our open museums. 
For a proper sculptural analysis—its origin and development as well 
as their grouping-—there can be no better way than to devote a good deal 
of our attention to these sites and attempt a comparative estimation. 
The affinity between Bhuvanesvara and Khajuraho is remarkable ; so is 
the case with Madura. The other sites too will unfold some another vista 
of vision. Therefore in my humble opinion, the study of the temples 
of India is still incomplete. The pioneering lead from this angle has 
already come from that gifted and talented lady, the author of Hindu 
Temple (two Volumes), Dr. Stella Kramrisch. We hope such 
volumes can be prepared on one single temple. Let us wait for the day 
when such specialised undertakings are forthcoming. 


CHAPTER II 


CLASSIFICATION OF IMAGES IN GENERAL 

As the previous pages of this work maintain that the Iconography 
was intimately related to religion, and religious creeds and sects being 
many, the natural corrolary was that the different religious creeds both 
hetrodox and orthodox gave rise to different sets of icons and images. 
Furthermore we have also seen—vide the last chapter (Sources of 
Hindu Iconography)—that this religious upsurge is fully represented 
in the pages of the literary texts. Hence here in this chapter I shall 
try to give the classification of images in general and incidentally dwell 
at length on the variety of Hindu images of gods and goddesses as found 
not only in the sculptures, but in the canons of the Sastras, so that this 
equipment may provide a connecting link between them in the next chapter 
in which the images as described in Samararigana-sutradhara and Apa- 
rajita-praccha as well as other sources which have been taken notice of. 

Now before proceeding with the classification we have to take into 
consideration one fact of fundamental importance that each sculpture 
of an ancient date has a religious history behind it. The religious 
history of India in the pre-Christian and post-Christion periods is 
memorable in giving rise to so many faiths or cults, though they are all, 
as if they were, branches of one great tree. The Buddhism, Vaisnavism 
Saivism, Jainism, and the Saktism together with Saura and Ganapatya 
cults, to mention only the principal ones, are the illustrations. A good 
many minor sects also arose in their respective folds, some of which as* 
sumed the character of a school itself. The Mahay anism and Hlnayanism 
in Buddhism, schools of Svetambaras and Digambaras in Jainism are 
notable examples of this fact. Similarly, Vaisnavism and Saivism too 
had their minor schools of thought and ritual. All these varieties in the 
religious life of India as a consequence, increased correspondingly, the 
varieties of sculptural representation in the realm of National Icono¬ 
graphy of India. 

Ihus it is evident that the classification of images is not a simple 
thing. Glassification can start onl/ from some angle or other, naturally, 
therefore, there emerge various classifications, a brief notice of which I 
am going to take here. The classification of images can have various 
bases and these have been found currency in various treatises of 
modern scholars. 
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A. Centres of Art 

We can classify images from the point of view of centres of art:— 

i. Gandhara sculptures. 4. Tibetan sculptures, 

a. Magdha „ 5. Dravidian „ 

3. Nepalese „ 6. Mathura „ and so on. 

But this classification is not scientific, it is only an explanation. 
Because though the images may belong to the different centres, they 
may be of the same style and hence there would be overlapping. 

B. Religious Basis 

1, Vaidic 2. Pauranic 3. and Tantric. 

1, Vaidic— i. e. those based on the conception of the Vedas. 

2 » Pauranic ,, ,, 5, ,, ,, ,, ^ 1 uranas. 

3 * Tantric ,, ,, 9f ,, ,, *> ?> 55 Xantras. 

But this also falls too short of a complete classification of Indian 
Images. What about the Buddhist and Jain Images ? Though 
Buddhists and Jains too had their mythology, u e> the Puranas and 
Tantras, but their images were quite different from those of the orthodox 
Hindu deities. 

C. Sectarian Basis 

I, Saiva 2 . Vaisnava and 3 . Saura images—it is also not 
broad enough. It only refers to minor faiths or sections of a principal 
school. Therefore, a good many scholars advocate three broad divisions 
of Indian Images :— 

1. Orthodox Hindu or Brahmanical Images. 

2. Buddhist Images. 

3. Jain Images. 

But this classification too needs some modification. There is vast 
difference and divergance between the Pauranic images and the Tantric 
images, both in Hinduism and Buddhism alike. Hence unless it is 
modified like the following, it may not be a systematic and scientific 
classification :— 

1. Brahmanical Images (i) Pauranic («) Tantric. 

2. Buddhist Images, (*) Pauranic ( ii) Tantric, 

3. Jiiin Images. 

Rao, Gopinath, T. A. in his ‘Elements of Hindu Iconography* how¬ 
ever, gives a somewhat quite different classification of the Images. As 
his treatment is confined to the Hindu or Brahmanical images, it is more 
acceptable than any so far advanced, though it may be pointed out 
that in several works on Silpa-sastra, Brahmanical and Buddhist as 
well as Jain images have been treated side by side (cf. Manasara). Of 
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the different bases—hitherto not taken into account—of the classification of 
Hindu images, Rao takes up the following ones:— 

A. Basis as portability. Images are divided into three classes on 
the basis of portability or otherwise 

1. Gala—Movable. 

2. Acal—Immovable and 

3. Galacala—Movable-immovable. 

Now movable and immovable images again can be classified into 
five categories as per Bhrgu’s Vaikhanasatgama. 

Gopinath Rao has adduced from it the following four categories of 


movable images:— 


1. Kautuka Beras ., 

for worship. 

2. Utsava Beras 

to be taken out on festive occasions. 

3. Bali Beras 

daily service of offerings. 

4. Snapana Beras .. 

for bathing. 

These are made of metal and 

are easily portable. 


B. Basis as Posture. Now the immovable images, called Muia- 
Vigrahas or Dhruva-Beras, are generally made of stone to be permanently 
fixed in the central shrine, and they are invariably large and heavy 
images. They are classified into the following three categories 

1. Sthanaka— Standing. 

2. Asana— Sitting. 

3. Sayana-— Reclining. 

Here the basis is posture and a particular point of attention is that 
images of Visnu alone can have all these three postures, i, e. reclining 
posture is not admissible in any other god except Vifnu. Again in case 
of Vaijnava images, each of these three kinds of images are further sub¬ 
divided into the following four varieties :— 

1. Yoga 2. Bhoga 3, VIra and lastly 4. Abhicarika. 
Thus the Vaiinava Dhruva-Beras are classified into as many as twelve 
varieties as per the tabulation below :— 


1. 

Yogasthanaka 

7 - 

Virasana 

2. 

Bhogasthanaka 

8. 

Abhicarikasana 

3 - 

Vira-Sthanaka 

9 - 

Yoga-sayana 

4. 

Abhicarika-Sthanaka 

10. 

Bhoga-sayan a 

5 - 

Yogasana 

11. 

VIra-sayana. 

6. 

Bhogasana 

12. 

Abhicarika-sayana 


The first variety is meant to be worshipped for the spiritual realisa¬ 
tion, the second for the worldly prospects, the third for the military 
prowess and the fourth, that is the last, for the purpose of inflicting 
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defeat and death on the enemies and this last variety is not auspicious 
and is fit for setting up only in forests, on mountains, marshy tracts, etc., 
as they are not fit to be installed in the temples built in towns and 
villages. 

C. Basis of Sculpture.—Sculptural basis presupposes the different 
and manifold substances as well as modality of the icons. It is with this 
fundamental angle that our texts of Vastu-sastra (cf. Mayamata, Silpa- 
ratna, Samarangana, Aparajita, etc. quoted in Pr. Laks. pp. 10-14) 
have classified an image into three broad divisions, viz . Niskala, Sakala 
and Misra. Niskala is linga, the non-manafest; Sakala is Bera, the 
fully manifest, and Misra—the manifest-non-manifest—the mixture of 
the first two, e. g. Mukha-linga. 

From the point of view of art, these images can have another 
classification into :— 

1. Citra 2. Citrardha and 3. Citrabhasa. 

Citra—fully sculptured. It is also called Vyakta i. e* the images 
in the round, wilh all their limbs worked out and shown. 

Citrardha,— is half represented, say upto the chest. It is Vyakta- 
avyakta—manifest-non-manifest and is also called half-relief. 

Citrabhasa.—refers to images painted on walls and clothes and 
such other suitable objects. 

D. Bhava or Sentiment.—There is yet another basis for the 

classification of images. It is Bhava, the sentiment > Raudra—the terrific— 

or Santa or Saumya—-the mild. It is particularly represented in the 
/ 

Saiva Images. 

These are some of the bases from which the images are classified. 
In the Samarangana-Sutradh'ara and other texts (vide P. L. pp. 10-14) 
however, the criterion of classification of images are the substances— 
the different varieties of which shall be dealt with in a subsequent 
chapter (cf. Iconoplastic Art) of this part. 

This in short, is the contemporary treatment of the classification 
of images in general. A critical examination (vide Pratima-Vijnana 
p. 196-7) however would reveal that all these classifications so far 
advanced are faulty; for instance, classification proceeding from the 
basis of relegion—Brahmana, Baudha and Jain—is too wide and very 
general classification and in an iconographical analysis, it is of no help. 
Brahmana images themselves vary in accordance with the various cults 
and cult deities also vary with reference to the particular objects, forms 
and modes of worship. Similar have been the transformations in relation 
to Buddhist and Jain images as well. Naturally this classification may 
be helpful for a catalogue of images, but for our treatment which aims 
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at dealing with the characteristic types of images and their gradual 
development, this is not very helpful. 

Similarly the classification of Indian Images having basis of the 
art-centres, Gandhara, Mathura, etc., is also faulty. Many of the 
images belonging to the two different centres tally one another not 
only in stylistic details but also in conceptual analysis. Thus this 
division commits the fallacy of overlapping each other. Further these 
divisions of art-centres do not claim sufficient exclusiveness from the 
point of view of art. ‘Interchange of artistic styles has for all ages 
obtained among the ancient artists. It may be shown that Tibetan 
style of sculpture and the Dravidian style influenced each other and are 
identical in several ways. Similarly the style of the Mathura artists was 
deeply affected by Gandhara style. Needless, therefore, to multiply the 
defects of this classification’. 

In consonance to the spirit of the cultural background (in which 
art and religion both are integrated) the following five-fold criterion or 
basis of the classification of Indian Images may be adhered to :— 

i. Dharma (religion) 2. Deva, the deity, 3. Dravya the subs¬ 
tance, 4. Sastra—the canonial literature, and 5. Saill, the style. 

The first criterion is broad enough to include all the images, 
Brahmana, Baudha and Jain. The Second one may be comprehended 
into the five principal classes of gods—Brahma, Vaiinava, Saiva, 
Saura, Ganapatya, etc. The Sakti forms, i. e. the female images of the 
consorts of the gods, can be coupled with their companion gods. As 
regards the Buddhist and Jain images, they are nothing but an improvisa¬ 
tion or extemprovisation of the Brahmanical deities. They have sprung up 
from the same channel, but with a coloured water (except the Buddha 
image) that colour being the Yab yum of the Tibetan, Tantricism. As 
regard the different varieties of Buddha’s images they can very easily be 
included in Dasavatara images of Viinu. So is the case with the Jina 
images also. 

As regards the 3rd basis, the criterion of Substances, enough has to 
follow on this topic. The Sastra and Saih have been already taken 
into account. Thus the sum and substance of advancing this classifica¬ 
tion is to impress on the readers the desirability of such a classification 
of Indian Images which takes into its account all the above-mentioned 
bases. 


CHAPTER III 

ICONO-PLANNING AND ICONOMETRY IN RELATION TO 
A PERFECT ICONOGRAPHY 

While introducing this part, it has been already pointed out that 
image-making in India was a very sacred institution. Though an art, 
it was a ritual as well. Similarly the complete adherance to the 
prescribed laws of image-making, was also an essential pre-requisite 
before iconography could be undertaken. It is in accordance with these two 
fundamental backgrounds that in evolving out a perfect iconography, 
let us first say something on both these pre-requisites—the Iconoplanning 
and Iconometry,—the subject matter of the Chapter. 

Icono-planmng. The word icono-planning is a new coinage in 
the contemporay studies on Hindu Iconography. According to Hindu 
view of life, every creation is a pre-planned act. Even the Creation of 
the Universe is first Manasi Srsti. Therefore an image-maker, a mortal, 
however, adacious he is, while creating an image of the immortal (cf. 
‘Amarah nirjar'ah devah’) must undergo a descipline of mind and body 
both. The ancient studios were neither a factory nor a shop. They were 
either temple-sites themselves or a sacred secluded corner—a family 
chapet'as it were—in the house itself. 

With the intellectual, practical and the moral equipment of an 
ancient Sthapati (vide B. V. S. Vol. I “Sthapti evam Sthapatya*—ch. 6) 
who was not only an architect but also a sculptor or image-maker, an 
equipment of a rigorous discipline of concentration like that of a Yogi 
was also a sacred tradition of Art in ancient India. The S. S. has very 
aptly hinted at this artistic sacrament of the past. The S. S. says 

(vide P. L. p. eg and also other texts M. P. and A. P. pp. q-io): ‘The 
w’ise image-maker should commence the immage-making, observing 
complete Brahmacarya and having fullest of control over his senses 
(jitendriyah). During these sacred operations, he has to continue the 
‘Japa (counting of beads with a sacred formula of a mantra) and ‘homa’ 
(the offerings in fire—sacrifice). He has regularly to live only on the 
remains of the sacrificial offerings (the havisyanna). He has to abandon 
sleeping on the cot and should sleep on the ground only. ’ 

The Matsya also corroborates this procedure of self-purification 
of an image-maker. The Aparajita-praccha, however, goes further 
and has very brilliantly brought out the philosophical or metaphysical 



implication of the concrete image being nothing but a symbol of the 
Abstract Absolute. The sculptor has to meditate upon the deity whose 
icon he has to carve out, with the mantras as hinted at in the text 
[ P. L. pp. 9-10 (iii) ^To ]; the image-maker has not only to make his 
, various instruments lit for the job, but also with the Japa-mantras, 
he has to bring in, the power of the deity in question, into his or her 
icon. 

This preliminary procedure is a step towards the planning of an 
image-maker and the image both. To carve out or mould or shape or 
paint the image of a deity, requires a perfect ‘ Yoga 5 (the‘citta^vrtti- 
nirodha) and this yoga can be attained only under a proper discipline 
of body and mind—'the regulations both in the mode of living and ways 
of doing. Only under a proper concentration, an artist can conceive 
an image. Conception follows conceptulation. Both these conception 
and conceptulation have a meaning, a purpose. This is the transforma¬ 
tion of the Divine, the Absolute, the Nirguna God into a concrete god— 
Saguna. We know that the sculptural productions of the Indian 
artists had a deeper meaning. The Indian images used to be wrought 
and fashioned for the purpose of worship. Brindavana has very aptly 
said : ‘And in order that the worshipper might, without much effort, 
meditate upon them, might think that his dearest, his saviour, his 
object of reverence has come before his eyes, might forget his own 
individual identity and identify his own self with the image of god, 
the artists of India have tried their fullest to render the image as 
impressive and imposing as could be possible in a sculptural art. They 
believed with the devotee that £ God comes near the worshipper if the 
images were made fine.’ 

Haya-sirsa-pancaratra (also cf. ahead Pt. Ill—Pictorial images), has 
clearly put this ancient tradition : 

^r: 

Further this conceptual process of the image-maker has a further 
meaning and purpose. As the seeds of Hindu Iconography are to be 
found in the semi-philosophical hymns of the R*is—the Dhyanas, 
Stutis and Mantras, and as the Nirguna Brahma, the Absolute can not 
easily be an object of worship, spontaneous springing up of Upasana 

was the most natural outcome. Image-worship, 
therefore, was a historical necessity, Images were found to supply the 
readiest means of fulfilling the needs af Upasana. ‘Prayer in the Hindu 
sense, chiefly, means meditation on the divine. The steps leading to 
it, as systematically treated in the practical side of the Yoga-philosophy, 
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may be shown to co-ordinate with the stages of Ictofiolatry’. And 
Sukracarya, one of the greatest. Acharyas of the science of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture has rightly echoed this ancient tradition in the 
following lines: 

nwf 11 
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Thus in relation to icono-planning. the first thing enjoined by the 
text, keeping in the old tradition, both of the culture and the theology 
of India, is that the icon-maker, be he a sculptor or carpenter or a 
mason or a painter, he must attend to some of the ethical and religious 
discipline. 

The monographer must be adept in the sastras and endowed with 
insight and lead a life of perfect Brahmacarya and the Samyama 
(control over his senses). Before taking up this sacred task of giving a 
murta, the manifest form to the amurta, the non-mariilest one, of the 
gods—the presiding deities of the destiny ol mankind, he should perforin 
the sacrifice and then start japa in order to purify himself of all the 
secular impurities, so that his hands may be in complete union with the 
spirit and the mind. A code, indeed of rigorous discipline, is presciibed. 
He cannot even sleep on a cot, must sleep on the ground specially spread 
over with the Kusa grass. 

Iconometry: —Thus equipped spiritually (the mental equipment 
gained by the perfect study of the Sastras and physical equipment 
consisting of the practical experience gained beforehand), the sculptor 
starts his work of image-making. Now in fashioning the image the artist 
has to follow the rules of measurements as given in the sastra (the 
subject-matter of the Iconometry of this chapter), the strict adherence to 
which is a matter of supreme importance. But even the code of measure¬ 
ments is there, the materials not wanting, what are the models set 
before him. After all an artist cannot fashion out an image just from 
his own imagination, though the element of imagination is very neces¬ 
sary, the model is indispensable for any such creation of art. This 
model can be got from no where than from the man himself, the maker. 
It is here that the Maker and the maker meet. It is here that irony is 
most remarkably exhibited and the metaphysical truth of the identity 
of the supreme soul with the individual souls is realised. Varahamihira’s 
dictum regarding the display of the drapery and the decorations of the 
images in consonance with those prevalent in a country among men 
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and women themselves, perhaps needs some addition that the forms of 
the images too must conform to the forms prevalent among the mankind. 

The conception of gods as anthropomorphic in nature and their 
representation in the mythology and art as mortals, was not peculiar to 
India. It was so in other ancient countries too. This affinity between 
the mortals and immortals, as hinted above lies deeper. The gods 
become gods only when they assume the human forms (cf. the' Doctrine 
of Incarnation) otherwise the God, the Absolute, has no form. This is 
the underlying philosophical and mystic truth which has led men from 
very early times to endow the gods with human forms, human chesses, 
human decorations and even human emotions and passions. The 
innumereble illustrations of this fact in all the classes of ancient litera¬ 
ture, Vaidic, Pauranic, Epic, where the denizens of the heavens appear 
for all practical purposes, as mere men, living their lives of joys and 
sorrows, though there was a time when the mortals and immortals were 
one and living only a life of joy alone (S. S. Sahadevadhikara, Chapter 
VI). 

Thus the model of the image is the model of the man himself. 
Therefore, the proportions of height, length, breadth, girth, together 
with various limbs of the body of the image to be fashioned out from 
head to foot, correspond to those of the standard types of men. Icono- 
metrical measurements of the images of the gods to be fashioned out 
in sculpture and painting are akin to those of men. Our Sastras 
believe in five different types of men and ^amarangana-Sutradh'ara 
has assigned a separate chapter to this subject (cf. Pancapuruia- 
Strllakiana, the 8ist chapter) wherein the author has not only 
described the five different types of men but also five different types 
of women. These five different types of men and women serve the 
models for the iconographer in fashioning out the different deities, gods 
and goddesses together with their accessories—the dami-gods and 
their opponents, the demons. 

Five types of men, according to Samarangana-Sutradhara, are 
Hamsa, Sasa, Rucaka, Bhadra and Maiavya. The mana, that is the 
height of the first type, namely the Hamsa is eighty eight angulas and by 
increasing the measurement of Hamsa by two angulas we get the height 
of Sass, and similarly increasing again two angulas in each of the 
remaining types we get the following chart of the proportions of all 
these types:— 

1. Hamas .. 88 Angulas 3. Rucaka .. 92 Angulas 

2. Sasa .. 90 ,, 4 * Bhadra •« 94 » 

and 5. Maiavya .. 96 Angulas 
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This standard of measurements of the Samarangana-Sutradh'ara 
however, does not tally with that of the Brhatsamhita, which is so much 
talked of in the contemporary critical works on Architecture and Icono¬ 
graphy. Perhaps this variation is due to the fact that all the 
measurements as given in the text are for the images in paints and the 

images that are painted must be of lesser size than those carved out in 
the stone or made of the wood or the clay. The Aparajita-praccha 
is conspicuous by the absence of any metion in it of the standards ot 
measurements. Ithovewer has a chapter on Talamana and that too in 
relation to the Citra-images cf. 

According to B. S. of Varahamihira (belonging to the Gupta 
period), the height as well as girth of the self same five types of men is 
96, 99, 102, 105 and 108 ahgulas, respectively. It may however, be 
pointed out that the standards of measurement of the length of the five 
principal types of men as given in the text is the middle of the path 
canon, and the text which is missing might have added something 
more to relate these measurements to the traditional ones as ordained 
in so many other books. Or are these standards of measurements 
influenced by the secular tendencies of medieval art when the royal statues 
and the statues of great men, men of letters and artists (cf. the statues 
of Mandana and his sons) came to the sculptured? Again as elucidated 
by Utpala, the famous commentator of the B. S, on the authority of 
Parasara, a hoary sage and one of the earliest authorities on Vastu-sastra, 
these standards of Varaha-raihira appear to apply to mahapuruaas 
alone and so are most suited to the standards of the divine beings. 

The B. S. itself lays down some of the characteristic signs of the 
best type of men viz. Malavya in the verse—Malavyo naganaso...* 
etc., etc., which supports this conclusion. Dr. Bannerjea also (cf. p. 312) 
supports this very conclusion that the physical features of Malavya, as 
enumerated by Varahamihira, contain several of the major Mahapurusa- 
laksanas, which are also characteristic signs of a Buddha or a god. 

As pointed out, the iconometrical chapters of the S. S. are very 
corrupt, we do not find in full the relative nomenclature and the 
proportionate measurements of the height, etc. of the five principal types 
of women as promised in the very first line of this chapter: 
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Here Hamsa and other four companions are clear in the text, but 
the DandinI and other companions are not clear. Vrtta, PaurasI, 
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Balaka and Danda, four types of women could only be reconstructed 
(see the detailed measurements in the appended charts Appendix A). 

In the Visnudharmottara also, the five-fold varieties of women* 
models have been hinted at, but there too the whole picture is not 

clear, nor the nomenclature of the live varieties are mentioned. It only 

says: (vide Pr. Laks. p. 311)—As five models of men Hamsa, etc., have 
been described, similarly there are five varieties of women as well. 
1 he height of women (when she is with her companion) should not 
exceed the shoulder of the man. Her waist should be thinner by two 
, angulas and it should exceed the waist of the man by four 

angulas. Her breasts of course should go after her the liras and should 
be made fine. 

With this intioduction to the five principal standard measurements 
as illustrated in the five principle types of men Hamsa, etc., we may 
now say something more on this iconometrical theme. As Iconography 
and Iconometry are related subjects and complementary to each other, 
a working knowledge of the Iconometry is indispensible to draw a 
iconographical picture in its fullest of structure. 

I he 75^ Chapter entitled ‘Manotpatti’ gives the units of measure¬ 
ments together with other allied canons of iconometry. We know that 
there are two different kinds of units of measurements in the traditional 
measure of length. They are absolute and relative. The following 
table shows the relation between the various quantities used in the 
absolute systems as prescribed by the Samarahgana-Sutradhara:— 

I Raja 
I Roma 
I Liksa 
I Yuka 
I Yava 

I Angula (also M'atra, cf. 9th Chapter), 

I Golaka or kala 
2 Golakas or Kalas make I Bh'aga—part. 

this is the Manarigula-measurement employed in connection with 
Iconographers’ art, while for the Architect in planning out a building, 
a village or town or a street or road the measure called Hasta is 
employed, a notice ol which has already been taken in connection with 
the Town Planning in Vol. I of the study. This Hasta measure has been 
dealt with fully in the text (S. S. 9th Ch.). 

In the relative system there are as many as three types of Arigulas- 
Manahgula, Matrarigula and Deharigula (or Dehalabdha-angula)! The 


8 Parmanus make 
8 Rajas make 
8 Romas ipake 
8 Liktas make 
8 Yukas make 
8 Yavas make 
2 Angulas make 
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first is what is described above. Dr. Bannerjea (cf. D. Ii. I. p. 316-7) doubts 
the applicability of this type of angula as the unit of measurement by the 
iconographers of ancient and medieval India? as the width of eight 
yavas (barley corns) placed side by side is far thicker than the same of 
the unit which was adopted by the artisis in measuring different sec¬ 
tions of images. And higher units of length-measurement as used in 
Silpa-texts, such as Kisku (i\ e. 24 anguias making one kisku), Prajapa- 
tya (25 anguias) Dhanurgrha (1. e. 26 anguias) Dhanurmusti (L e. 27 
anguias) and Danda (i, e. 4 dhanurmustis) have no place in iconometry. 
1 hough derivatives of angula, 1 . e. manangula, they are employed in 
such architecutral planning as streets and towns, etc. 


The second type, the Matrangula was most suited and it was 
adopted by the image-makers in fashioning out the divine images. This 
is arrived on the basis of c the length of the middle digit of the finger of 
either the sculptor or the architect or of the rich devotee who causes a 
temple to be built or an image to be set up’—Rao. There is yet another 
manner in which the Matrangula was reached, and it is referred to, by 
Dr. Bannerjea (p. 317), as laid down in the Sukranltisara (IV. 4. 82). 
This is the fourth part of one’s own fist. 


Now as regards the third type of angula, i. e. the Dehalabdha or 
Dehangula, which was really the principal basis of the various kinds of 
image-measurements, it may be pointed out as per the commentary of 
Utpala, commented by Dr. Bannerjea (pp. 317-18) and also translated by 
hirn as to how this angula was derived: ‘First, the height of the block 
of wood or stone out of which the image is to be made, leaving aside 
that portion of it on which the pedestal is to be shown, should be divi¬ 
ded into 12 eqaul parts; when one of the latter is again divided into 9 
equal partis, each of these sub-divisions is equivalent to the angula unit, 
thus the height of an image is 108 anguias; lastly the length and breadth, 
of the face of the image should be 12 such anguias, i. e . the angula of the 
image itsefh Further critical details as initiated by Dr. 
Bannerjea, may not be taken up here. In regard to this angula, 
however, one significant remark which need be made is that the different 
names are given to certain lengths represented by two or more dehan- 
gulas up to twenty-seven; a knowledge of which is very helpful in under¬ 
standing the texts on this topic—vide P, L. pp. 14-15-— the Managananam, 
a tabulation of which is given in the appendix ‘A’. 


Again in order to understand the canons of iconometry as prescribed 
in the texts (vide P. L. p. 15), it is necessary to know something about 
the meaning and usage of certain technical terms denoting the different 
ways in which the images used to be measured. 
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The iconometrical measurements as laid down in the ancien- 
text like Marld’s Vaikh'anasagama (P. L. p. 15) are sixfold: Mina, 
Pramana, Unmana, Parimana, Upamana and Lambarnana. “Mana is the 
measurement of the length of a body; pramana is that of the breadth, 
that is a linear measurement taken at right angles to and in the same 
plane as the mana; measurements taken at right angles to the plane, in 

which the mana and pramana measures have been noted, are called 
unmana, which obiviously means the measure of thickness; pramana is 
the measurement of girtha or periptery of images; upamana refers to the 
measurements of inter-spaces, such as, for instance, that between the two 
feet of an image; and lastly lambarnana is the name given to measure¬ 
ments taken along plumb lines.” 

Dr. Bannerjea, however, notices some difference in meanings in rela¬ 
tion to a comparative study of the early texts both inconometrical and 
general, and this discussion may be seen in his book (pp. 3x4-15). The 
last measure namely the lamba-mana has very ably expounded in the 
Manasara -vide P, L. pp. 26-30. These terms however have several 
synonyms tabulated in the Appendix A. 

Now with this introduction to the angular-measure, let us come 
to the Taila-measure, the more popular measure in the Agamas and 
other Dravidian texts, like Manasara, Sakal'adhikara, Amsumadbheda, 
etc. But before we do so, it may be noted that besides the smaller unit 
known as the dehangula there are other larger relative units of length, 
which are called Pradesa, Tala, Vilasti and Gokarna. “The distance 
between the tips of the thumb and the forefinger, when they are 
stretched out to the utmost, is called Pradeia; that between the tips of 
the thumb and the middle finger, when they are also so stretched out, is 
called the Tala ; that between the tips of the stretched out thumb and 
ringfinger is known as the Vitasti; and that between the stretched out 
thumb and little finger is called the Gokarna. 

Leaving aside all others (t. e. pradesa, etc.) we have to concentrate 
on the tala, the most widely used term of measuremeni in Agamic texts 
like Suprabhedagama and Silpa-texts like Manasara and Silpa-ratna. 
These tala-measures vary from Uttama dasa-tala to ekatala—vide P. L. 
pp. 16-18. Bimba-mina, a manuscript in the British Museum 
No. 552-558 (mentioned by P. A. Mankad—editor of Aparajita-praccha— 
vide his introduction p. CXXXVII) has a wider range going upto 12 
talas. The Aparajita-praccha (cf. Sutra No. 225. 4-25) has, however, 
overtopped all the above texts and here the range of the tala-mana 
extends upto x6 talas, a comparative tabulation is given in the 
appendix A. 
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It may be noted that tala-measure is not altogether a new thing 
angula is its constituent. The Vaikhanasagama has laid down that a 
tala is constituted of 12 angulas and has its various synonyms such as 
Vitasti, Mukha, Yama, Arka, Rasi and Jagatl. In some texts Vitasti is 
more common while in others Mukha—-vide Matsya purana (Ch. 258. v. 
19.) Again in this relative measure of Tala-mana, the different varieties 
pertain to a single tala itself, e. g. uttama, madhyama and adhama dasa- 
tala, uttama navatalas, satryangula nava-tala, etc, etc. Except 
Matsyapurana, no other Puranas or the Silpa-texts of purely Nagara 
school like the Samarangana-Sutradhara give their iconometrical pro¬ 
portions in tala-measure. It is a characteristic of Agamas and the 
Dravidian texts like Manasara and Silparatna, etc. Dr. Bannerjea makes 
a significant remark—p* 326—“Thus it is quite likely that the tala of 
different measurements was a comparatively late feature in the iconome¬ 
trical system of India. The earlier method of arriving at the smaller 
and higher units was a much simpler and practical one”. 

The subject of Talamana, however, cannot be $0 lightly passed on. 
It is really a very fascinating branch of Indian Iconometry as it opens 
up a wider field for research in which anthropologists, ethnologists and 
other workers in allied sciences can co-operate. 

In the hierarchy of relative superiority of the Devas, Devls, Daityas, 
Danavas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, Kabandhas and Ku»mandas, etc., etc., 
the assignment of tala-measurement in accordance with the superiority 
and* inferiority (vide the tabulation already referred—appendix ‘A’) is 
itself an indication that this topic has got some deeper meaning and 
purpose. Moreover these tala-measures as prescribed in the Indian 
texts of Iconometry should not be deemed as mechanical rules. They 
are apparently so. Their practical utility is not devoid of aesthetic 
principles. Mr. Hadaway, a metalist of repute, rightly observes, 
“Hindu image-maker or sculptor does not work from life, as is the usual 
practice among Europeans, but he has in place of the living model, a 
most elaborate and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses 
constantly, combining these with those of observation and study of 
natural detail. It is in fact, a series of anatomical rules and formulae 
of infinitely practical use than any European system which I know, for 
the Indian one treats of the actual proportion and surface form, rather 
than the more scientific attachments of muscles and articulations of 
bones”. 


A word need be said on the Lamba-mana, one of the six categories 
of measure as already spoken before. Among the Silpa-texts, Manasara 
has got a full chapter on this topic cf Pralamba-laksana—vide P. L. 





pp, 26-30—and its canons on this category of iconornetrical measure are 
more or less common to those prescribed in the Xgamas arid i better 
give the following reproduction from Rao’s book (Vol. 1 Pt. 2—Appendix 
pp, 29-32”. 

“For measuring lengths along plumb-lines an instrument called the 
lamba-phalaka is employed. It is a plank, two angulas in thickness 
and measuring 68 angulas in length and 24 in breadth. All round the 
plank a margin of 3 angulas is left. A small hole, just a trifle larger 
than a yava in diameter, is bored in the centre of the margin along the 
length of the plank; this hole is meant for the madhya-sutra. Other 
holes are bored for the puta-paryanta-sutra (nasa-puta-sutra), netra- 
paryanta-sutra, karna-paryanta-sutra, kaksha-paryanta-sutra, and bahu- 
paryanta-sutra, in places marked on the accompanying diagram of the 
Lamba-phalaka. Through these are suspended by strings, which are 
one yava irf thickness, small plummets of iron or clay. In the case of 
reclining figures the sutras are strings stretched horizontally in front of 
the figure which is in the process of modelling. In the case of the 
sthanaka-mfirti, the madhya-sutra which is suspended from the sikhamani 
(crest-jewel) set in front of the kirita (crown) of the image, should 
pass through the middle of the forehead, between the brows, the middle 
of the nose, the neck, the chest, the abdomen, the private part and bet¬ 
ween the legs; it should touch the body at the tip of the nose and the 
middle of the abdomen. The distance of the top of the crown behind 
the madhya-sutra is 6 angulas; that of the middle point of the chin 
angulas; that of the hikka-sutra, 4 angulas ; that of the middle of the 
chest, angulas ; that of the navel, if angulas ; that of the root of the 
penis, 2 angulas ; that of the middle of the thighs, 3 angulas ; that of 
the knee-joint; 8 angulas ; that of the shin bone, 16 angulas; of the 
total length of the great toe a portion measuring half an angula is to 
be in front of the madhya-sutra, while the remaining portion of it 
measuring 2| angulas is found to be behind the madhya-sutra. The 
bahu-paryanta-sutra, which is also known as the anga-parsva-madhya- 
sutra should pass through the middle of the side jewel of the crown, the 
head the sides of the ear, the upper arm, the elbow, and the middle 
of the knee, the foreleg and the foot. The other madhya-sutra which 
is hung behind the middle of the back, should pass through the middle 
of the back of the crown, the head, the nape of the neck, the back-bone, 
between the two glutials, and the heels. The vaktra-bahya-sutra should 
pass by the side of the head, through the extremity of the mouth, side 
of the cheek, end of the chin, side of the sroni, and the middle of the 
thigh and the foreleg. 

All the six sutras mentioned above should be suspended as far below 
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as the pltha or pedestal on which the image is made to stand, whereas 
other sutras, which are required for taking the measurements of particular 
limbs of the body may be suspended as far as the lower extremity of 
those limbs. 

The nasa-puta* sutra is also called the drigantari-sutra, that is, the 
line that passes through the inner margin of the eye near the nose. 

This sutra also passes through the extremity of the mouth and is the 
same, therefore, as the vaktra-bahya-sutra. I he antarbhujavadhi-sutra 
is the same as the kaksha-paryanta-sutra and is also sometimes called 
the anga-parsva-madhya-sutra, a term which means the line which is to 
pass through the middle of the side of the body. The sutra, which 
passes through the back of the head and is known as the siralvprishtha- 
vasana-suira, is also the outer limit of the back hands of a figure with 
four arms. 

Different names are found given to the same sutra, according as the 
sutra is viewed from the front or the side of the Lamba-phalaka ; 
for example, the kaksha-paryanta-sutra, when viewed from the front of 
the Lamba? ph alakijL is seen passing just in front of the arm-pit and is 
therefore called the line that forms the limit of the arm-pit; the same 
sutra when viewed from the side is seen passing just in front of the bhuja 
or the upper arm; hence it is called the line which forms the inner 
boundary of the upper-arm or antarbhujavadhi-sutra. 

Tf the image is a seated one, the six sutras should be suspended as 
far as the pltha on which it is seated. The distance between the two 
knees in a figure seated with crossed legs, as in the yogasana posture, is 
equal to half the total height of the corresponding standing figure, that 
is 62angulas.” 

Now with this criterion of measurement in hand, Samaraiigana* 
Sutradhara’s prescriptions of the different classes of measurements in 
relation to gods, demi-gods and men can be seen in the charts worked 
out ahead (cf Pt. Ill—‘Painting 5 ). 

Thus this is the standard of measurement of the body of the gods. 

Now after this, the text proceeds with the different varieties of the 
forms of the gods, demons and men etc., together with the enumeration 
of the species of elephants, horses, lions, serpents, hens, etc. etc. and this 
I believe, is altogether an innovation in this work. In the ancient 
paintings the motifs centered round the celestial beings, i. e., Yaksas and 
Apsaras and the natural sceneries, but with the advent of the Medievel 
trends in the art, the motifs from animal kingdom also fascinated the 
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artist. A detailed tabulation will be found in the subsequent Part III— 
* Painting’. 

Now comes the theme of the proportionate measurements of the 
different limbs of the image in relation to its fashioning of the whole. 
In the 76th Chapter entitled ‘Pratima-laksana’ the author, therefore, 
has given the proportions, first in relation to male figures of all the 
different limbs beginning from, the eyes, ears, nose, nasaputa, cibuka, 
lips, srk, nose and their allied members, together with the forehead, 
cheeks, neck, chest, naval, genetic organ, uru, knees, legs, feet, finger 
nails as well as the hands, fingers; also all the other limbs and sub-limbs 
have been duly represented in the proportions of their respective 
measurements. The charts (vide Appendix A) will show these proportions 
in their broad features. 

Lastly it may be pointed out that in the Aparajita-praccha, the 
canons of iconometry are related to the proportions of the Prasada 
itself. The Sutra 209—vide P. L. p. 3031—prescribe the proportions 
of the image in relation to the Sima, the Garbha and the door of the 
temple as well as the hastarigula also. The Sima-manodbhavarca 
again is described of three orders—the superior, the middle and the 
inferior—as per their respective dimensions. Similar proportions are laid 
down in case of Garbha-mana and also Dvaramanodbhavarca. Lastly 
it also touches upon the Asana (the Sitting) the Sayana (the reclining) 
and the Sthanaka (the Standing) images in relation to their standards 
of measurements. 

Now with this much of a very brief exposition of the two ancient 
institutions of Hindu Iconography, namely, the Icono-planning and 
Iconometry, a word may be said here of the virtues and defects in 
relation to a perfect image or its imperfect counterpart. The S. S. has a 
credit to summarize the defects of the image in one of its chapters 
(cf. the S, S. 78. 1-9 and P. L. p. 35) in the most scientific manner 
nowhere else to be found in the extant manuals, though Silpa-ratna 
also has a long description (cf. ch. 26 and also P. L. p. 35-4°) ^ * s 

not wholly iconographical, much of it is anatomical in relation to the 
different kinds ol men, women, etc. Thus the defects to be avoided in 
the evolution of a perfect image as laid down in the text are as follow : 

The Merits & Demerits of the images (S. S. 78.). 

A—Demerits 

1. Asiistasandhi 3 * Vakra 

2. Vibhranta 4 * Avanata 


umsTfty 
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5. Asthita 

6. Unnata 

7. Kakajangha 

8. Pratyangalrina 

9. Vikata 

1 o. Madhyagranthinata 

11. Udbaddhapindita 

12. Kuksistha 

B—Merits 

1. Suslistasandhi 

2. Tamra-loha-suvarria*rajata- 
baddha 

3. Primanasuvibhakta 

4. Aksata 

5. Apadiga 

6. Avivarjita 

7. Apratyangahina 

jV. B .—The absence of the defects lil 


■ 

13. Kubja 

14. Parsvahlna 

15 - __ ? 

16. Asanahlna 

17. Xlayahlna 

18. Nanakaithasamayukta 

19. Ayasapindita 

20. ? 

8. Suvibhakta 

9. Yathotsedha 

10. Prasannavadana 

11. Subha 

12. Nigudhasandhikarana 

13. Samayati 

14. Rjusthita 

15. Pramanagunasamyuta 

those in (A) are the virtues in (B). 


CHAPTER IV 

ICONOPLASTIC ART 

In my Pratima-vjnana, I have taken up the topic of Iconoplastic 
Art first and Iconometry afterwards. That order has also been adhered 
to, in the compilation of Pratimalaksanas, where in the ist part, i. e. 
Khanda a new compilation in regard to the different canons of 
Iconography has been made and while classifying the different and 
manifold classes of an area, the image, it was but natural to take up 
the classification of the substances of which the images were wrought. 
Here however in this work a departure has been made to take up the 
Iconometry first and Iconoplatic Art afterwards. It was so necessiated 
because the author wanted to introduce a new canon, not so far taken 
up by any other contemrporary writer on the subject, viz, the sacred 
institution of Icono-planning. Icono-planning is not only a ritual but 
also a scientific prerequisite before fashioning an image out and therefore 
any planning, if it is scientific, must start with the correct proportions 
as handed down in the Sastras. It is in accordance with this new 
element of the exposition of the different canons of Hindu Iconography 
that Icono-planning and Iconometry have been taken together. 

Now comes the turn of the Icono-plastic art. 

As already hinted at, the Murtisthanas i, e, the materials of which 
the icons are made, now may be dealt with in detail. Samarangana- 
Sutradara’s classification of the materials of the images is sevenfold, 
the details of the materials and their respective efficacy is laid down 
hereunder 



Icons made of 

The Rewards gained 

I. 

Gold 

Health 

2. 

Silver 

Fame 

3- 

Copper 

Progeny 

4 . 

Stone 

Landed property and victory 

5- 

Wood 

Longivity 

6 . 

Lekhya 

Wealth 

7* 

Lepya 

ji 


According to the great strides in the propogation of the Pauranic, 
Agamic and Tantric worship in the orthodox Hindu religion of the 
post-Christian period as well as the adoption of the cult in later 
Buddhism and Jainism (Mahayanism and Neo-Jainism), the correspond¬ 
ing development of the iconoplastic art was but a natural consequence. 
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At many places in the previous pages of this study, I have pointed out 
a number of times that the architecture in India got the greatest 
impetus for its evolution and development from the religions of the 
land, naturally, therefore, when so many temples were built, so many 
tirthas founded, so much emphasis laid on the worship of the images in 
the powerful and ever expending tradition of the Bhakti Cult, 
iconographer’s art too took the greatest strides in its development. The 
services of the wood-carver, the potter, the stone-mason, the painter, 
the jweller and the metal-caster were utilised by the numerous religious 
minded people of India and more especially the ruling princes, the 
greatest patrons of art and literature through their benevolence and 
munificence. They gave active encouragement to this art and all this led 
to the tremendous development in the domain of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in India. Thus the previous thesis—-the Architecture in India 
was Dharmasraya or Rajasraya—is equally true here as well. The 
sculpture and painting both were side-developments of the art of 
Architecture which in the broad sense of the Vastu, includes them in its 
scope ( cf. Scope of Architecture, H. S. A. Part I.). 

Now coming to the subject matter, namely the materials, the 
dravyas of the areas, the images or the icons, it maybe pointed out 
that the different authorities give different classifications of materials 
more or less of the same nature ; but a thing of special notice here in 
this classification of the Samararigana-Sutradhara is that in its sevenfold 
classifications (cf. the opening sentence of the Chapter, 76 

w *fr ^ i 

srfw: 11 

%frr fafafee i sro % o vsv? 

Here the latter part of second line being corrupt, Maharnahopadhyaya 
T. Ganapati Sastrl, the editor, has suggested the correct rendering of 
this in the foot note as Now taking this rendering, Sri J. N. 

Bannerjea in his Development of H. Iconography remarks : ‘This list is 
practically the same as that found in the Bh. Purana as noticed above, 
with this difference only that it omits reference to clay images while 
mentioning pictorial representations twice under the heads Lekhya and 
Citra”. But the text being quite vocal on the point that the materials 
are sevenfold how can this rendering be helpful to so 

reconstruct the text in the light of the univocal statement ? I, therefore, 
suggest that ‘LekhyanP should be read ‘Lepyani. This rendering is 
in keeping with the Lepya constituents which are elaborated in more 
than one place of the text (cf. Chapters 72 & 73), In the Lepya class 
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of materials, the most predominant constituent is the clay and, therefore, 
it can pass for the ‘ParthivF variety of the classification of Bhavirya 
Purana, the affinity of which with that of the Samararigan-Sutradhara’s 
classification is hinted by the learned writer. Thus the correct 
rendering would be :— 


srfdTRmsr 3r*fr t i 




f^r $ff| faft-fec? i 550 \ 5 V? 


Again this Lepya variety, as will be evident from other classifications 
just to be noticed, forms one of the varieties and hence the S. S. instead 
of ParthivI category speaks of Lepya in which the ingradient of clay 
is so fashioned as to make it not a vulgar or primitive form of clay 
mouldings, but rather a scientific formula of what is known as Stucco. 

After the establishment of the correct rendering of the text, let me 
take some other texts where the classifications of the materials throw a 
good deal of light on the development of iconography and the iconoplastic 
art in India as hinted in the previous paragraphs of this chapter. 
From this angle, the classification of the materials as we find in Gopala 
Bhatta’s ‘Haribhakti-vilasa’ which is an anthology of an encyclopaedic 
nature giving detailed Information regarding both the traditions of the 
Purana and the Pahcar'atras are more helpful. Gopala Bhatta supplies 
two sets of classifications. According to the first images of the divinities 
are classified into four broad divisions: 

1. Citraja—painted on canvas, wall or cloth. 

2. Lepyaja—made of clay. 

3. Pakaja—made of molten metal (cast-images). 

4. Sastrotkirnaja—carved by metal instruments. 

According to the second classification, there are seven different 
varieties of these images in relation to the characteristic materials of 
which they are made of: 

1. Mrnmayl—made of clay 

2. Daruja— made of wood 

3. Lohaja—made of iron and other metals 

4. Ratnaja—made of jewels 

5. Sailaj'a—made of stone 

6. Gandhaja—made of pastes like sandal, etc. 

7. KausumI—made of flowers. 

Sukranitisara’s classification is more informative and it needs to be 
quoted : Pratima Saikati Paifti Lekhya, Lepya ca Mrnmayl Varkis 
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Pasanadhatuttha sthira jneya yathottara (IV. 4. 72). Here the last 
statement says that each successive material is more durable than the 
preceding one and the metal images are the most permanent among 
them. Further, this list contains certain new materials which have 
not been taken into consideration so far. They are sand and the pista 
(the substance grund and then mixed with water into a dough). This 
pitta evidently refers here to such a material as rice powder mixed 
with water, the ladies of these provinces call it Pitha (from Pifta-PItha). 
Besides these materials as quoted from Sukra, there still remain some 
more materials. T. Gopinath Rao in his Elements of Hindu Iconography’ 
mentions the following three other new materials namely: I- Brick 
2, Kadi-Sarkara and 3. Danta (Ivory). Among these the first and 
the last—brick and ivory—are clear. What does this Kadi-Sarkara mean ? 
Does the word Karkara stand for Sarkara ? If so, it means little stone 
chips. Sabda-Kalpadrurn assigns this meaning. Sri Rao also says, 
(ibid) that the main ingredient in the preparation of Kadisarkara is 
lime stone, u e. lime stone chips—perhaps stone chips. “Almost all the 
Dhruva beras, that is, the images set up permanently in the central 
shrines of Indian temples (Hindu, Baudha or Jain) happen to be 
generally made of stone. There are a few instances of such principal 
images being made of wood ; the most famous instance is in the temple 
of Jagannatha of Puri. The figure of Trivikrama in the central shrine 
of the large Visnu temple at Tirukkoyilur, (South Arcot district 
Madras Presidency) is also made of wood. Brick and mortar or Kadi 
sarkara images are also occasionally met within several temples ; in the 
famous temples at Srirarigam and Trivandram (Anantasayanam) the 
main central images are understood to be of this kind. Metal is rarely 
employed in the making cf Dhruva-beras. This material is almost 
exclusively used for casting utsava, snapana and ball images. Instances 
are not unknown in which precious gems such as sphatika (crystal) 
padmaraga, vajra (diamond) vaidurya (cat’s eye) Vidruma (coral) 
puiya and ratna (ruby) are employed as material for images. The 
palace of the king Theebaw of Burmali is said to have contained a 
large ruby image of Buddha. The temple at Cidambaram has a 
sphatika linga which is about nine inches in height and has a 
pindik'a (base) of as many inches in diameter” (Rao E. H. I. pp. 49-50). 

All these substances have been differently spoken of in the different 
texts—vide P. L. pp. 11-14—and therefore a detailed notice is called for; 
but before it is done, a passing remark may be made about the iconic 
substances as described in the pages of Aparajita-praccha vide sutra 
197 and P. L. p. 13-14. The Sutra (*; c. the Chapter) in question is 
entitled the ‘Lirigarcana-vidhi’ and so the substances of which the 
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different species of Ling-icons are made, have been enumerated here 
along with their efficacy as well as the worshippers. The following 
tabulation will show at a glance the different substances and the merits 
thereof: 

Substances Worshippers Merits 


1, 

2 . 

3 - 

4 * 

5 * 


Vajramaya 

Svarnamaya 

Rupyamaya 

Pittalatmaka 

Kamsyamay 


made of Diamond 
„ Gold 
„ Silver 
,, brass 
,, the bellmetal 


6. Sisakodhhava 

7. Suryakantamaya 
Candrakantamaya 


8. 

9 * 

10. 

11. 

12 . 
* 3 - 

14. 

? 5 - 

16. 

* 7 - 

t8 . 

! 9 - 

20. 

21. 


the lead 

the rnaiji by 
the name 
—do—- 


Indra Surarajatva 

Kubera Dhanadatva 

Visvedevas Viivedevatva 
Maruts Pavanatva 

The Eight Vasutva 

Vasus 

The Pisacas Emancipa¬ 
tion. 

The Aditya Suryatva 


The Moon 


Overlord¬ 
ship of the 
stars 


Prabalakamaya 

Indranilamaya 

Puiparagamaya 

Sankhamaya 

Krsna-nilaja 

Vaiduryamaya 
Gomedhlya 
Suddhasphatikaja 
Haimavata 
(the Mahalinga) 


Haimakutaja— 
Virupaksa 
Astaloh imaya 


„ Coral 
„ the mani by 
the mane 

,, Conch-shell 
„ the mani by 
the name 
made of cat’s eye 

Pure crystal 
the Stone 
found at peaks 
of Flimalaya 


The Mars 
Budha-Mercury 

Jupitor-Brhaspati 
The Venus—Sukra 
The Saturn, 
Sanaiscara 
The Comet—Ketu 
The demon Rahu 
The Arhatas. 
Brahma, Himself 


Dhyanaja—the 

Divyalinga 

Ratnaja 


.the „ Visnu—thejanardana- 

(cf. the metallic All the goddesses 
icons) 

— Yoginls. 


made of precious The Kings. —* 

stones 

N. B.— (i) In the end the text takes up the different varieties of the 


Sailaja lingas which is of eightfold colour, viz 

Sveta—the white efficacious for Brahmanas 

„ „ Kings. 

„ „ the Vaisyas 


t. 

2. Padma-varna—that of lotus 

3. Kumudabha—that of lily 
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4 - 

Mudgabha 

— 

efficacious for 

the Sudras 

5 - 

Pandura 


gives 

health 

6. 

Maksikanibha 



victory 

7 - 

Kapotabha 

''T-r . 


Wealth anc 
perity 

8. 

Bhrngabha 


)3 

progeny. 


(if Further follow other varieties of substances. Tfie Parthiva is 
of two kinds pakva and apakva* the Kumkuma, the Karpura, the 
KastGrl, Matulinga, Karblra and other species of fruits, are also deemed 
suitable substances for making linga-icons. It is however enjoined that 
one who worships a fruit-icon, has to abstain from eating it. 

From all these generalizations, it follows that the principal substances 
of which the images were made, are sevenfold: the clay, the wood, the 
stone, the metals (eightfold what is called astalohamaya),the precious 
stones (of manifold species), the alekhya (the paints) and the misra, 
the mixture of two or more substances. Let us therefore dwell at length 
upon these one by one. 

The clay. —The substance of clay, though primitive, is also the 
most up to date. ’ The ancient guilds of architects, though principally 
four in number, we are well acquainted with the geneological accounts 
of so many other artisans like Kumbha-kara, the potter, the Svarna-kara, 
the goldsmith, etc. who too were in the geneology Visvakarma and thus 
the potter can very well be regarded as the maker of clay images. 
Even today the clay-images of so many gods and goddesses expecially 
those of Ganesa and Gaur.I on the national festival of Dipavali are 
manufactured in large numbers by these potters. Some of the clay- 
image-manufacturing centres of Uttara Pradesha, like Mirzapur, are 
producing very nice images of not only divinities but also of great person¬ 
ages, birds and animals. 

The clay-images can be classified into two broad divisions the 
terracotta figurines abundantly found in the excavations of the most 
ancient sites like Mohenjo-daro and this shows this institution of clay- 
images was as old as the Indus Valley civilization. The second class 
of Clay-images are what we understand by the Lepyaja ones, a 
detailed procedure of their manufacture is a special treatment of the 
Samarangana (vide the S.S. 73; also Citra-laksana pp. 305-6,). This 
latter class of clay-images can also fall under Misra class of the seven¬ 
fold substances in which ingredients of the clay compound are a 
mixture of so many other substances like sand, husks of corns, the hair 
of the horses and the cows, the bark of the coconut, as well the stone- 
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chips, etc.—cf. the S. S. 73. Both these crude and refined varieties of 
clay-images have been in vogue from times immemorial. 

The Silp-tcxts like Silpa-ratna (vide Pr. Laks. p. 12) have described 
clay-images in two categories, the amamartika, i. e . apakva, the 
unburnt clay-images and the pakva, the burnt-clay ones. The process 
of the amamartika class of images as described in the Silpa-ratna is as 
follows: the clay got from such sacred spots as a tlrtha, or a 
kietra or the mountain or garden or any sacred site and having a colour 
either white or red or yellow, or even black, should be powdered and 
then be mixed with the powders of barley, wheat, ma*a-beans and the 
guggula. All this mixture should be made liquid with the juice 
obtained from specified trees as well as the oil and the kapilapancagavya 
—the fivefold mixture got from the Kapila cow—her dung, urine, 
etc. etc. and then all this compound should be well shampooed for a 
fortnight and then the image could be moulded and it should be kept 
up for being dried up for the period of a full month. 55 

Now as regards the second variety of the burnt-clay images, the 
only difference is that they are burnt in the fire, other details are com¬ 
mon. 

Before we conclude this category of clay substance, the attention 
of the reader may be drawn to a very advanced prescription of the 
clay-compound as laid down in the Haribhakti-Vilasa—the 18th (quoted 
from such a sacred and authoritative scriptural text or Hayaslrsa-panca- 
ratra). The following lines give a detailed information on the scientific 
and the most advanced clay-compound: 

3^: 11 

qmm— i 

c > 

II 

*rffm #?<t: T/t; 1 

tmr ntffacr srfcPTt 7^5^11 

Here in this prescription the ingredients include some new materials 
like stone-chips iron-powder, etc., besides those expoun¬ 

ded above. 

Dr. J. N. Bannerjea’s remarks on this compound are worth quoting 
(vide D. H. I. p. 210). “This mode of the preparation of clay, however, 
shows that the material thus prepared was used for making images far 
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more durable than ordinary clay ones, some of its constituents being 
powdered iron and stone. This compound is much similar to the 
material known as stucco which was so copioulsy used by the Hellenistic 
artists of Gandhara from the third to the fifth century A. D. if we are 
to understand that lime stone is infant by the word pas ana, than 
the similarilty becomes greater. This seems to be the substance which 
was so frequently used in making many figure sculptures on the towering 
gopuras of many of the South Iqdian temples.” 

The Wood.— The wood is the primeval substance from which the 
creation was conceived. The Rgveda (^.81-4) bears the earliest 
testimony to the material of wood out of which the god Visvakarma 
could have created the universe. In my ‘Hindu Science of Architecture’ 
Vol. I. Pt. Ill cf. ‘Secular Architecture’, the origin of the first human 
house was described to have sprung up from the branches of trees, the 
sakhas—the Sal a-houses. Naturally both in architecture and sculpture 
the earliest material used was the wood. The architectural ornamenta¬ 
tions in palaces and pillars of the early medeival period, owe their origin 
to the wooden motifs of the earlier times. Wood was the principal 
material by which the ritual implements were fashioned out. Moreover 
from the point of the economy and convinient procurement, wood was 
the most handy material. It is therefore now an accepted fact that the 
earliest images must have been created out of wood. On account of the 
perishable nature of wood there is extreme pauchity of the early finds of 
images. All the early texts like Brhatsamhita and others have given 
prominence to the collection of wood from the forest for the purpose of 
making images (vide Vanasampravesadhyaya). There are detailed and 
minute rules for starting to the forest under auspicious constellation, 
selection of the trees and avoidance of the unfit ones. All these rituals 
and the scientific procedure of selection of wood is a common discourse 
of practically all the manuals. The text like Manasara and the 
Samarangana have these expatiations on the wood not in relation to the 
construction of images; but in regard to the house-construction. Thus the 
Manasara—vide Chapter on Stambha-laksana, the 13th—deals at great 
length with this topic of Darusangrahana—the collection of the wood 
from the forest, in relation to the architectural constructions. The S. S. 
also (vide its chapter on Vanasampravesadhyaya, the 16th) delineates 
upon this theme of Daru-aharana only in connection with the architec¬ 
tural constructions. All this shows that wood as a material employed in 
iconoplastic art of India was only an early institution. In the medieval 
and later medieval times this art must have taken high strides and 
naturally the stone was the most popular sculptural material. Never¬ 
theless the early sources like the Brhatsamhita and Puranas like 
Bhavisya, Matsya and Viinudharmottara, etc. do show that the wood 
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was the most frequently used material for image-making from very 
early times. 

With these general remarks on the wood as a material for icono- 
plastic art, let us dwell a little more at the more important: items of its 
selection from the trees as enumerated in the Silpa-texts. The S. S. 
has an elaborate code of selection. You have first to ascertain the age 
of the tree. The young ones and old ones are to be avoided. Same is 
the case with the defective trees. The trees inhabited by insects, etc. 
are also to be avoided. Those grown on the places like cemetry, the 
high-ways, the hermitages etc., should not be disturbed. The following- 
lines from the S. S. are a beautiful and by far the most scientific code 
of selection of the trees : 

-r^-rctr w#? I’th ii 

*rwrt i 

fdRFftRa; diwR n 

5RTif?r tftfjr ^tfti srrtsRdq: i 

cPT*r: fasffrTcqf *WT «fnTO I 

dg-7 jpmrr ^ sn^ri " 

vpm: ?g: fTT^tarr: mx&<: i 

^rfcqi f cqt ? =r$Tt?d«TT II 

qpspR g:f**fdTdfa d’ 7*TR I 

cpsft? iq^renf^dwqr u 

sp^fafedR faf*rTddTddfwdm i 

wrof^rwn^ n 
H^rRRwr ■srcsrr JTgfq^^PfpfdTd i 

R7TREirRT#5dg'5 fftRRfq tM*: II 

vTdTd^RRdR q-dST d'R I 

3r>t# jcqq-fHJfr frrrtfq- =d 'ftfedR i 

gx^^R^n^t M 

# 3 Rn HTdT JT'PF: I 

gRig dr?Tt 'dfWfd^: II 

fqq^?fr 7d7T¥: 'tftqoffqRq^derr i 
,f|faRPT»ft jftrBr gfeTT 3 frddT?dm II 
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N.B, These verses are a repetition in this work* They are trans¬ 
lated and commented in the writer’s tst volume of this work to be 
published afterwards. It is necessiated only to bring home to the reader 
this very rich statement on the selection of the trees for the structural 
and sculptural purposes in this illustration work. 

The Aparajita-praccha, sutra 200 (vide Pr. Laks. p. 122-23) has 
some innovations to offer regarding the daruja - icon of a linga or for 
the matter of any image* It first gives the names of nine lingas 
like Makarendu, etc. and then enumerates the trees like Candana, 
Devadaru, etc. as the fit trees, the wood of which should be employed; in 
the end it directs that a wooden icon of linga should not be made in 
lesser proportions than sixteen angulas. It further prescribes that a 
wooden linga should be installed only in a wooden temple the nilaya— 
etc. 

The Stone.—The stone is the most popular and widely and uni¬ 
versally used material for sculpture, not only in India but all over the 
world. The ancient Greek Sculpture is predominantly rather mainly 
fashioned out of the stone. India is rich with a large varieties of stones 
found in the different reputed centres. 

A special feature of the Vastu-texts, where the examination of 
stone is dwelt upon, is an elaborate procedure of its manifold tests— 
Silapariksa. These tests are both ritualistic and scientific as well. 

The earlier texts like Bhavisyapurana, Brhatsamhita and Matsyapurana 
have special preference for wood. The Visnudharrnottara, however, 
lays down elaborate rules not only for the selection of the proper wood to 
be employed in making images, its expatriations on the examination 
of the stone are also very elaborate and they more or less closely follow 
those enjoined in connection with Daruparlksa. Dr. Bannerjea (cf. 

D, H. I. pp. 217-18) has taken full notice of the chapter on Silapariksa 
(the 19th) of the V. D. He has also given the extracts from Haribhakti- 
vilasa (the 18th) as taken from Haya-Sirsapancaratra and has duly 
translated and commented upon them. There are however, some other 
texts like Silparatna and Aparajita-praccha which also have very rich 
discourse on this topic, a detailed notice of which will be taken here 
for the first lime. A succinct summery of the contents of the first two 
texts will however introduce the topic and may be complimentary to 
the exposition of the matter from the S. R. and A. P. 

The sum and substance of this Visnudharmottara’s Silapariksa is 
that in the procurement of the Sila for image-making the Sthapati, 
the sculptor, should go under auspicious stars. The colour would vary 
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according to the devotees belonging to the four castes—white, red, 
yellow and black stones are recommended for the Brfthnaanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras respectively. It is further laid down that stpne 
preferred should be of one colour. It should be ^smooth, imbedded 
in earth, without any grains of sand in its layers, good to look at, 
washed by spiring water or merged in water, shaded by trees and 
hailing from sacred TIrthas, of good length, breadth and thickness 
(ayamaparinahadhyam).. etc. 95 —Bannerjea’s translation. The further 
text prescribes various modes of testing the selected stone. They are, 
called Silalepas. The details of Silaparlksa as laid down in the Hart- 
bhakti-vilasa are more or less in the line of those of the V. D. Here 
though they are more ritualistic, nevertheless embody certain very 
scientific statements. Its details of the different types of stones are 
worthy of mention. These are “yuv'a (youthful), madhya (of middle 
age), bala (very young) and vrddha (old) of which the first two only are to 
be used for images (these refer to the geological age of particular 
varieties) ; stone of masculine, feminine and neuter gender are to be 
destingushed with the help of their characterstic signs such as their 
ring and their glaze. The main image should be made of masculine 
stone, the pedestal of feminine, while the pindika (lowermost base) of 
the neuter (Pumlingaih pratima Karya strllingaih padaplthika i pindi- 
kartham to sa grahya dirstva ya ganda-lakiana)”—Bannerjea’s trans¬ 
lation. The further text goes on with the different varieties of the 
pedestal and they may not be enumerated here as they are common to 
what will folow when linga-iccns along with their predestals are taken 
up ahead. With this general introduction to this substance of stone to 
be used in making images as gathered from the V. D. and H. V. let 
us now concentrate on the contents of S. R. and A. P. 

After the ritualistic details in connection with the procurements of 
the proper stone, the Silparatna (vide chapt. I 22-30) makes a modifi¬ 
cation of the ancient rule of caste-wise colour of the stone that a devotee 
belonging to any caste can have any colour he likes—sarves'amathava 
sarvah silah syuriti kecan. Then are enumerated the merits of the 
fourfold colour of the stone—white bestows emancipation, red the victory, 
yellow the wealth, the black the prosperity (dhanyam). Silparatna 
also c.olloborates the recommendatian of Haribhakti-vilasa that the 
masculine stone should be used for the image proper, the feminine for 
its pedestal or altar and the neuter for the base—the lowermost part. 
Any diviation from this rule according to the text brings misfortune to 
the nation as a whole : 
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t JT^rf^r 1 
=q q-1^% I 
wsrm*r 11 


The Aparajita-praccha lias got a very elaborate procedure 
for the selection of a proper stone for sculpturing a linga icon. The 
Sutra 203 entitled ‘Linga-Pariksa’ (the contents reserved here and not 
quoted in the Anthology) may be quoted here to bring home to the 
reader this great ancient Indian institution of very meticulous care 
in the selection of a proper kind of stone for image-making. 

jnrnrfa:? feet f^r wfafrr: wt i 

tfrcfv^Wcrt *nfd n 

era; faMer erf^rter^ i - 

erai t srwrfh ^ qrtrer: ti 

TO^K ^ ^nr 1 

% s^sn«f.K fqpTffa 'TT^tW 11 
s P?Rri?fei°f> cPIT I 
arsN^TTffa d«TT T=T 11 

^ raqqrffer 1 

piffer ! feJgPflS pifarntragenr 11 
^qfarqrTTHr 5 p'Ttafa^Hpr 1 
srgfr m Rt# fafpfa snier: u 
pf c RtITWftrT^ I 

rr^r ^rf sraqr eni 11 

^$tfe( q#eff ^r%q>ftr^ncTffir: 1 
trt fqfarr^TT q *m: 11 

JP^TflfePF fT«TT I 
yRr qrqei 11 

jfm^roifp 4 * trsim^sfq ^ 1 
pr? erqcrafat .1 

^srrpfa^nm ^pcrffqTfifwr 1 
gpt fqqw pT 3 T ’rKT TTSTf fffplf II 
ItpppT qtferar t^t frai prq 5rm 1 
yfqf^vTT q#sN|r pqtTfsRf^rff II 
faf^T f^ffipir tr^er: 1 

q^ppifferraqr 11 
?vPn?TTf fcPrtw T I 

m *raer: 11 

srq-tr frfr^pfrqTFT qtreqq fairer 1 
f*rf ej ?F«ra eldi ra^Tfa ^rer: sjfii 
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qrqq atfewf *?<£ qTqrqq fqq%rq i 
3 ramf qqfqjqt ir^qrfsqq: n 
rfRrg r gf ^q^Rq qqqTqrqqrqspq I 
srrqrqt m vft qrfir q^rqqscrqr^smii 
T*qr q?qr $*rqm fenrr q qqq qqr i 
q*rer qq %ri qra^q qfqqqiq ii 
= q cTR^Iff^FP qqr i 
%f% fqqq WT^Spr Sffqq qq II 
?fr*r $q. qq q# q$f q fqjq qqq i 
qq ^wxn fqfqfqsrq n 
: rjT‘< q*q q*t qq fqftq% fqqq?qqr n 
q“Rre*n% ^q qr'qqqTgpTq i 
^rqsin^qrrr^s qreuqr q mx fqfq n 
qqrnqq !jf?w tr^ 3fraft araraqr i 
qqqsq q jTTrqT q«TT qq q 5^ || 
triftr qsqqm q^rsrrqqq q%q i 
am&rct ?«ni% qq wm m qqq q u 
1 1 q q^qt qq qqqqqq?q«TT i 
q^qqreqraTrtfq qp?rqt q q^lrfqqT: n 
q^q .aqqqtfq qf*qqrqqq qqq i 
(wit) HtB T W T) q^qrfq^qSRPT: II 
q^rt^ifqq m f?rjf fq^ pr?>r i 
qq?mq s^qqreqqT n 
Stqqqrrcr fqqqr: qq>nsq g^qq: n 
qpfreg 5rrs^q-f^ qiqqq u 

qrfqmfa ^T^^qifq q?qqtqqq: q°r i 
qqtfqqrq- qpq qreHfar fqqfsqqr ii 
••• qfeqferff qq w?r qq q?qq i 
qqq qfeqqftqrq qrqq?q fqq*qqq ii 
qtfsrarq qaiq qqRt q%q i 

qtq qiqi fqqrqlqiq few fqsmr qq^qq u 
f fq% gqqrr qq: ^rrq 5 ffqTqf: 1 
f%fqqq q qqq: qqqtq fqqifqqr 11 
q?qT?r ?qqqt srcr: qrfcqqr 5^n?w% 1 
fqfqq qftqq? fqqrq ?qmqqfRqf?qqu 
qpnq ?qq: ? snqq: ?%qqof qffqq: 1 
ffq^qrqqT: fq^qtqr: ^fqqtqfqqqSrqii 
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Here in this extract the first line very briefly indicates the procedure 
how to purify a ling-stone at the mountain. Further, the lines 2-15 
describe the signs on the stone-slab both auspicious and inauspicious 
Padmakara, Svastika, Sarikhabha, Gakrasannibha, Ghatrakrti, Dhva- 
jakara, Trisulakrti, Matsya-mafeara-kurmabha, Govrsabhakrti, Vajra- 
khadgakrti, Dandabha, Camarakrti, etc. are the auspicious signs and 
are said to be conducive to the well-being and prosperity both of the 
Sthapatis, the sculptors, and the Sthapakas, the priest-representatives 
of their patrons, the donors, the Yajamans. Similarly Samudra- 
vicisahkasa and Mandalakrtika—these two signs are also hailed very 
auspicious. Indrayudhanibha line is good for all casts. Then follow 
the colour-signs and they are traditional, white, red and yellow and 
black good for Brahrnanas, etc., the four castes respectively. The text 
is emphatic about the unbroken line as auspicious, otherwise (i. e. 
broken and having dots, the bindus on it) inauspicious. The further 
signs as enumerated in the text as in-auspicious are :— 


Bankabhasakrti 

Grdhrkakakrti 

Valayadyakrti 

Kausikakrti 


! 


as well as it lays down that its colours 
indicating those of kita, sarpa 
patahga ete. are also inauspicious. 


Further text takes up the lahchanas—the wounds of the slab* If the 
avarta, i. e. the mandala, the ring takes the right direction, it is good, 
if otherwise (i, e. left) is bad. 

Other lahchanas, enumerated as good are as follows:— 


prasada 

ratlia 

nandyavarta 

ankusa 

rambha 


puspamala 

siva 

darpana 
kalasa 
liar a 


akiasutra 

pavitraka 

vastrayugma 

kundala 

tarakakrtika 


Now follow a very interesting code of lanchanakiaras, the syllables 
of the Lanchana—vide the lines 21-28. The import of these lines is 
certain vowels-consonants-like signs if seen on the slab are enumerated 
as inauspicious and others as auspicious. Now in the end follow the 
Salya-dosas and Mandala-doias. 

The Mandala (ring on the slab) is indicative of the life under¬ 
neath it and the following tabulation will be intersting to bring home to 
the reades this ancient conjecture of the wounds of the slab: 


Mahjiitha 

Harita 

Pita 


Mandala 
Karkara 
God ha 


Krina 

Kapila 

Syama 


Snake 

Mouse 

Krkalasaka 
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Kinsukabha 

Vicitra 

Agnisannibha 
Deep red 


Kharjura White Bhasmabha Bahlika 

Vrscika Ataslbha Plpllika 

Khadyota Bhasmabha Smrrnara 

Indragopa Carapabha Krrnis 

White Narottama 


N. B. —The ist word is the name of the colour, the second the name 
of the animal, etc. 

Now after the selection of a proper kind of stone free from all the 
blemishes, a meticulous care in the examination of which was a matter 
of deep religious faith and artistic craftmanship, Something ought to 
have been said of the proportions also. Accordingly as regards the 
actual proportions in carving out the entire image and its various sec¬ 
tions and sub-sections, they have already been discussed in the previous 
chapter, the detailed instructions of which abound in practically all the 
texts on Iconography. 

The Metals :—Images made of metals fall under the category of 
cast-images. Metal-casting also might have been a very ancient institu¬ 
tion in India. Bronze-images abund in our ancient sculptural heritage 
(cf. ‘South Indian Bronzes’—Gangoli), The beautiful bronze Buddha of 
the early Gupta period, found at Sultanganj and now in the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, as well as the gold-plated bronze image of 
Manjusri recovered from the Balai Dhap mound, close to the ruins of 
Mahasthana and now in the Rajsahi Museum, are sufficient and unique 
specimens to prove that the Indian artists were quite adept in the art 
of metal-casting. The evidence furnished by the early coinage (the 
uninscribed and inscribed cast-coins of the pre-Christian period—some of 
them belonging to as an early age as the 2nd and 3rd century B. G.) 
also goes a long way to prove that this art was as old as 5th Century 
B. G. Despite the paucity of a large number of ancient remains, the 
surmize that “the metal-casters’ art especially in the fashioning of divine 
images, remained throughout at a highleveP’—is amply borne out by the 
medieval bronze statues and statuettes from Nalanda, Kurkihar, Jhaverl 
(Chittagong) and other places of eastern India, and Chamba, Rajputana, 
etc, of north India and the bronze images found at Nagapatam, and 
various other parts of southern India, 

All this early and medieval archaeological evidence of the metal¬ 
casting art is also corroborated in the Silpa-texts. The ‘Madhucchista- 
vidhana’ Chapter in the Manasara (a work of Gupta period as con¬ 
tended by Dr. P. K. Acharya) and detailed instructions as given in the 
Pancaratra religious-texts, like Hayaslr»a, etc. in regard to the prepara- 
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tion of the clay to be used in besmearing the wax-model are a sufficient 
testimony of this icono-plastic art of metal-casting. The medieval texts 
like Ablvilasitartha-Cintamani (also Mansollasa of King Somesvara of 
the western Calukya-line of Kalyani, 12th century A. D.) and Srlkumara’s 
Silpa-ratna, give detailed instructions on the metal-cast-images. 
Further again, this metal-casting was both solid and hollow. Regard¬ 
ing the latter, there are clear evidences in as an early literature as the 
Rgveda itself (vide quotations in Pratima-Vijnana—‘Surmayam, Suai- 
ramiva, etc. 1 ). The Manusmrti also corroborates this ancient institu¬ 
tion as pointed out by Dr. Bannerjea (cf. 217). 

It may be pointed out here that the casting of large-sized metal-images 
was an elaborate process and required a good deal of expense. Naturally 
therefore, metal was rarely employed in the making of Dhruva-beras. 
Gopinath Rao’s remark ‘this material is almost exclusively used for 
casting utsava, snapana, and bali images’ is thus quite significant and 
true. 

Now with this general introduction to this ancient art of metal¬ 
casting, let us proceed further with the texts (as quoted in the Pr. Laks. 
34 (a) & (b)). Metals as enumerated in the V'astu-texts (cf. Silpa-ratna— 
Pr. Laks p. 11) are eight-fold and they are designated as ‘Astalohamaya’. 
This astalohamaya-bimba comprises within itself that made of gold 
(sauvarna) silver (Rajata), bronze (Tamra), brass (Paittala) bell-metal 
(Karnsya) iron (Ayasa) lead (Saisaka) and_? (Trapusa). 

The text further lays down the respective merits of images made of 
these metals—the gold-image gives bhukti and mukti both, the silver 
image bestows strength, the bronze and brass bless with sons, bell- 
metallic image offers health and Jongivity, but the last three are instru¬ 
mental in briging about death, enmity and uccatana, etc. The text 
therefore is emphatic enough to instruct us to use only the first four 
metals called the ‘Mukhya-lohani’ and avoid the last four called ‘Pisaca- 
lohani’. We shall see ahead-—vide linga-icons, that the different texts 
like Suprabhedagama, among the Agama texts and Aparajita-praccha 
among the Silpa-texts, also keep intact this tradition of the ‘aitaloha- 
maya’ metallic iconoplastic art. 

Now the question is what was the process of making this class of 
cast-images? There are as many as six texts (1. Karnagama, 2. 
Suprabhedagama, 3. Vianu-Samhit'a, 4. Manasara, 5. Abhilaait'artha- 
cintamani and 6. Silparatna) which have expatiations on this art. 
Amongst these, the 1st two (K. A. and S. A.) merely testify to the use 
of bees 5 wax in metals-casting, the fourth, i. e. Manasara, though devotes 
a complete chapter (see Pr. Lak. p. 34) as hinted before, for describing 
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the method of casting of images in metals, is chiefly concerned with the 
ritualistic side of the subject. Now remain the three texts, a glance at 
whose contents is necessary. The Vifimsamhita mentions briefly thus: 

gsr’orf^Vf^r gpr: n 

f5T#: qvf *f ^cfr \ 

i. e. Mf an image is to be made of metal, it must first be made in wax 
and then coated with earth ; gold or other metals are purified and cast 
into (the mould) and a complete (and fully solid—sarvatoghanam) image 
in thus obtained by capable workmen.’—Rao’s translation. 

The more important and fuller textual testimony of the process of 
casting metal-images comes from Abhila*itartha-cintamani and 
Silparatna (as quoted in Pr. Laks. pp. 34. a & b). Both these texts are 
remarkable in giving to us both the methods of cast-images—solid and 
hollow. The former lays down rules of solid-cast, the later of the 
hollow one. A brief notice of both these quotations is necessary to 
acquaint the readers with this skilled art of ancient India. 

Sri S. K. Saraswatl has the credit to point out, for the first time, 
the passage of Abhilasitarthacintamani—vide j. L S. O. A. Vcjl. IV. No. 
2 p. 139 ff—‘An ancient text on the casting of metal images’. Dr. J. N. 
Bannerjea (D. H. I. p. 213-4) has also utilised this text as translated by 
Sri S. K. Sarasvatl. The text [cf. Pr. Laks. p. 34 (a) ] first refers 
to the preparation of the image (t. c. the model, evidently made of wax 
though not expressly said so here) complete with all the details, accord¬ 
ing to the navatala measurement; then instructions are given about 
the placing of wax-tubes on its back, shoulders arid the neck or crown 
and besmearing it with refined clay in three layers. Rules for the 
preparation of the clay are given in detail. The clay coatings should be 
made in regular intervals and be carefully dried up in the shade. The 
textual injunction to be noted is that the amount of wax used to pre¬ 
pare the model should be weighed in the very beginning by the wise 

artist. Then the particular metal out of which the casting is to be 

done should be measured according to certain proportions; if the image 
is to be made of brass or copper, the metal should weigh ten times (or 
eight times according to a varient reading), if of silver, twelve times, 
and if of gold, sixteen times, the weight of the wax model, according to 
the specific gravity of the metals. Then the measured metal should be 

encased in a cocoanut-shaped earthen crucible., and the wax 

from the clay-coated mould should be melted away by heating the 
image in fire. The crucible with the metal within ought to be so heated 
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that the latter may form a liquid mass, then after puncturing the top 
of the crucible with an iron rod, the whole molten metal should 
be carefully poured down the mouth of the tube. When the molten 
metal has congealed after cooling down, the clay coating should be 
broken up very carefully. Any superfluous metal and tubes adhering 
to the fully fashioned metal image should be filed away with a carana 

(a file ?), and lastly the whole should be brightly polished. , — 

Bannerjea. This is the technique of the solid cast. 

Now comes the turn of the last text Silparatna[Pr, Laki. p. 34 (b) ] 
prescribing the technique of the hollow cast and it is being translated by 
the present writer for the first time, a perusal of which should convince 
the reader of the efficacy of this art handed down from the hoary 
past. 

Let a wax-model be prepared first, of an image (either a c Bimba’ 
or a Linga’) ; then a sufficiently strong clay coating be overlaid and 
dried up, wax should then be removed. In that model then liquid iron 
or any other metal—gold or silver or bronze, etc.—is filled up. Now I am 
going to describe the technique of this casting for the benefit of 
workmen. There are five types of clay compounds to be used for a 
coating in a cast-image : ‘kathina’ (hard); manda-kathina (medium- 
hard) : mrdvl (soft); mrdutara (softer) and mu»akaranayogy‘a (clay 
fit for making a crucible—cf. writer’s ‘Hindu science of Architecture’, 
where .the architecutural connotation of this word is expounded for the 
first time). Of these the first type is prepared of ordinary clay or that 
got from ant-hills (nakuja) and it has to be made fit for besmearing, 
by thoroughly mixing it with finely powdered brick-dust, pure water 
and extracts of arecanut or betelnut husks and it has also to be 
beaten down by a stone-pestle to make it hard. If, however, the second 
variety, i. e. medium hard, is desired, the above compound should be 
mixed up with cowdung. Further again if the third type of clay 
compound is aimed at, it is constituted by finely powdered dust of earthen 
pots (i. ground in a grinding stone) mixed with clay in proportion of 
one to four. If cowdung is added to this compound, the fourth variety 
is constituted. Lastly, the fifth is made by mixing charred husk, 
earthen pot dust and desiccated (1. e. pounded up by pestle) cotton 
cloth all in equal proportions and all finely powdered. 

Whatever a variety of an icon is desired to be cast, its model 
should be prepared in a bit lesser measurements so that the different 
clay coatings may not go out of proportions After the first coating is 
made and it got dried up the further coatings should be applied in 
such a way that the image is fashioned by and by and got hard also. 
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Nqw in the end, to make it soft, it should be besmeared with an essence 
of cowdung. Thus prepared (the model) a wax-plate, along with the 
desired metal in proper proportion with all the characteristic signs of 
the image (aimed at) should be overlaid. As regards the ornaments 
and other decorations or symbols tlxey may be cast either by a wire of 
the wax itself or by tanta (tintinisara) ; or again by a bamboo-fibre 
(venu-sara). Thus carved out with ail the characteristic symbols as 
well as the weapons also, it should now be made well glossed and again 
a liquid clay coating of the softer type be given in more than one 
succession. When got .dried up, it should be again besmeared with 
the soft variety of clay compound and be left for being dried up. Thus 
made hard enough it should now be lied up with black iron plates; 
again a claycoating of the hard variety should be given in such a 
proportion with which it may endure—this coating process may be 
continued in succession. On the minor limbs of the image the iron-line 
(loha-pacldhati) is the rule. Thus dried up, it should be put on the 
furnace which is duly lit up with fire and the model covered up with 
the jfirelogs. 

Now when the colour of the image takes up the colour of the 
flower of Kuirnanda (a kind of pumpkin gourd) as is visible through the 
iron-pouring hole, it should be taken down from the furnace and be 
placed with its mouth upwards, in a pit dug in the ground. Now is 
the time when the iron-liquid already melted in a crucible should be 
brought quickly and be poured in the mouth gradually, so that the 
whole interior is filled up with the substance. After this, the model in the 
hole is covered up with the dust and when in time it is cooled down 
all the coated clay should be removed by the sharp iron sticks by and 
fcv. It should then be smoothed with the proper implements. 

Metal images fall under the category of cast images, the pakaja 
class, which again also include the terracotta figurines that have been 
discovered in untold numbers from various parts of India belonging to 
the remotest past. Many of the terracotta objects as found in the 
Indus valley sites also stand for the images of gods. c Mackay expressly 
tells us that the numerousness of such finds shows that they were manu¬ 
factured in the factories of image-makers of these regions’—Banerjea. 
Similar is the conclusion of the excavations in the historic sites of 
Vaisall, Bhita, Sravasti, Kausambi, Somapur (Paharpur), Pundravar- 
dhana (Mahasthan), Banaras, Patna, Nalanda etc. 

Precious stones. —Now comes the turn of the precious stones as 
one of the principal substances of image-making. The Ratnaja class 
cl images are said to be made of as many as eight kinds of precious stones 
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vide Silparatna (Par. Laks. p. it) They are Sphatika (crystal) Padmaraga 
(Lapislazuli), Vajra (diamond) Nila (sapphire), Hiranya (Gold) Vaid- 
urya (cat’s eye), Vidruma (coral) and Pu?ya. Aparajita-praccha, how¬ 
ever, (Pr. Laks. p. 128) enumerates more than a dozen precious stones 
and gems of which the linga-icons were to be fashioned. 

Regarding the evidence of the ratnaja class of images, Rao supplies 
it (E. H.I. Vol. I. pt. I. pp. 49-50) with the remark that instances are not 
unknown in which the precious gems are employed as material for 
images. The palace of the king Theaba of Burmah is said to have 
contained a large ruby image of Budha. The temple at 
Chidambaram has a sphatika lihga which is about nine inches 
in height and has a pindika (base) of as many inches in diameter. 
Dr. Bannerjea further supplies us an information on the subject parti¬ 
cularly in regard to the crystal by his remark “That crystal could be 
very skilfully handled and fashioned into beautiful forms, is proved by 
the discovery of the excellently carved crystal bowl with fish handle 
among the relics of Budha inside the big monolithic chest at Piprawa” 

As regards the technique and craftsmanship in fashioning the images 
out of the precious stones, details are wanting in the texts of the Vastu- 
sastra. Dr. Bannerjea (ibid pp. 224-25) observes “As regards the ratnja 
class of images, little or no details about their manufacturing technique are 
to be found in the general body of the iconographical literature for the 
obvious reason that these images, being expensive ones, were seldom in 
demand by the common class of devotees, and even when a few wealthy 
ones were in need of them, the highly skilled jwellers and ivory carvers 
of ancient and medieval India were never handicapped for lack of ins¬ 
tructions in meeting their wants.” 

Ivory. —In ancient and medieval India, art of ivory cons¬ 
truction was also in great vogue and it was one of the finest manifesta¬ 
tions of Indian skill in artistic creations. Naturally, therefore, this art 
was also at the disposal of the worship and its object. Hence danta 
(ivory) was also reckoned as one of the precious materials of which the 
the images were made. It may be pointed out that the ivory-images may 
be included under the broader class of Ratnaja irtiages--vide A. P. 
Sutra 128 and Pr. Laks. p. 128. 

The sixth member of the seven-fold substances (clay, wood, stone, 
metals, precious stones, Misra (die mixture of two or more) and the 
alekhya-the painting) is what is described by Silparatna (Pr. Laks. 
p. 12) as Misramayam and the text defines it in relation to a ling-icon 
that after a wooden sula, a pike i. e. a shaft is overlaid with iron-plate 
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(loha-patta) it should be adequately besmeared with clay and then be 
kept for being dried up. This suggests that the ingredients of this misra 
material may include any number of substances. 


While dealing with clay, it had already been pointed out that the 
clay images and sculptures, used to be fashioned out with ingredients of 
more than one substances. Sri Gopinath Rao has mentioned Kadi- 
sarkara also as one of the substances for making images. In my opinion, 
Kadi-sarkara images, fall under this category of misra-raaterial, The 
main ingredient in the preparation of Kadisarkara according to Rao, is 
limestone, the others ajre not pointed out by him. Dr. Bannerjea has 
enlightened us further on the basis of a textual evidence from Hayaslrsa- 
pancaratra,as quoted in Gopalabhatta’s Haribhakti-Vilasa (the 15th one) 
that this clay compound in which some of the constituents being powdered 
iron and stone, is much similar to the material known as stucco, which 
was so copiously used by the Hellenistic artists of Gandhara. Again while 
introducing the Misra or mixed material of the Silparatna, mention has 
already been made of a sula or pratima-suia. This is ajso corroborated 
in the following passage from Haribhakti-Vilasa: 

**rmcr srfanrr^ i 

wiwr turner n 

fWt §*r: n 

Matsyapurana also refers to mixed material: 

fffRt qrftfr ar«rr 

srcsrr fw ^ u 

Dr, Bannerjea takes this misra compound as falling under this very 
category of stucco or kadi-sarkara. Karkara and Sarkara denote the 
same thing—little stone chips, (perhaps limestone chips). Rao further 
informs us, “Brick and mortar or Kadi-sarkara images are also occasion¬ 
ally met with in several temples; in the the famous temples at Srtrangam 
and Trivindrum (Anantasayanam), the main central images are under¬ 
stood to be of this kind.”—E. H. I. Introduction p. 49. 

Under this mixed material also fall brick and mortar images and 
Rao refers to one such image of Mahasadasivamurti found by him in 
Vaittisvarnkoyi! (Tanjore District), which is a rare representation of 
brick and mortar image. The Vastusastra description of Mahasadasiva¬ 
murti (cf. Manasara) that this form should have fifty arms and twenty- 
five faces (also Pr. Lak» p. 137) is corroborated in this find. In the 
25 faces of this figure, each of the five aspects of Siva—Vamadeva, 
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Sadyojata, Aghora, Tatpun.ua and fsana are represented, by five faces. 
As regards its sculptural skill, Rao remarks: “the heads are arranged in 
tiers in arithmetical progression, thus the topmost tier has only one head, 
the next one below has three, the next five and so on till the last tier 
has nine heads” Dr. Bannerjea further observes (D. H. I. f. n. p. 228): 
‘Reference may be made in passim to the similar arragement of heads 
of the multi-headed Avalokitesvara figure belonging to the Vajrayana 
pantheon of Tibet and Nepal. One such eleven-headed standing 
figure has been illustrated by Grundwedel in his 'Buddhist Art’, p. 203. 
fig. 148. 

Lastly though not least in importance is the Alekhhya as one of 
the most popular media of divine representations. Such images are 
said to belong to Chitraja class; a detailed exposition of the pictorial 
art as well as a critical examination of the sastric canons as found in the 
texts like the Samarangana-Sutradhara, Aparajita-praccha, Mansol- 
lasa (or Abhilasitartha-cintamani) and Silparatna etc. are reserved to 
the 3rd part of this work, hence repetition is unwarranted here. 

A further reference ought to be made, for the sake of completeness, 
to various other modes of representing the deity. The Silparatna (Pr. 
Laks. p. 12) mentions some of the materials like sand, cowdung, pifta 
(pi tha—prepared in rice powder) gola, (wooden ball) fruits and butter. 
The linga-icons, made of these materials, are said to be moulded 
temporarily and abandoned daily. The text is emphatic on the avoid¬ 
ance of any other parapharanelia, such as their pithika, trikhandamana 
or sirovartana, etc. as well as any consideration of the time, the muhurta 
or the adhivasana, etc. The diety may be fashioned then and there and 
after paying one’s homage, it may be adandoned in waters. 

With this, a bit detailed exposition of the individual iconic subs¬ 
tances, the truth must have been brought home to the reader 
that iconoplastic art of India was not only varied and rich but also 
popular in asmuch as it was meant to satisfy the demands both of a king 
and a beggar alike. The memorable Gita verse ‘<TT y?r ^ holds 
good here as well. Dr. Bannerjea simply echoes time-honoured truth 
when he says “The service of the wood-cutter, the potter, the stone¬ 
mason, the painter, the jeweller and the metal-caster were utilised by 
the numerous religious minded people of India in greater or less degrees. 
In fact, the divine images and their worship had come to be the °most 
potent factor in the lives of the majority of the Indians as the simplest 
manifestation of the inner religious experience as inculcated in Bhakti.” 
The Puranas like Visnudharmottara make emphatic declaration that in 
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Kali Age there is no better way to pay homage to gods than in their 
images. 

In the end a word may be said to the several factors which ‘collec- 
tively contributed to the phenomenal [rise to importance of this practice 
and the consequent development of the iconoplastic art in its various 
phases’. The first and foremost of them according to Dr. Bannerjea, was 
undoubtedly the wide prevalence of sectarianism in India in the centuries 
of Christian era. In the writer’s Pratima-vijnana, a detailed exposi¬ 
tion of these manifold sects has already been attempted and Dr. Banner- 
jea’s desertation on the theme (D. H. I. pp. 32 on wards) is very valu¬ 
able information and the reader is referred to, to read all this. The pheno¬ 
menal rise in the number of divinities and new errants in the orthodox 
hierarchy comprising not only the Brahmanic pantheon, but also the 
Buddhist and Jain ones, is another factor in the exuberant upsurge. 

Another factor which contributed to the development of iconogra- 
pher’s art in this country was undoubtedly her contact with the foreig¬ 
ners, especially with the Greeks, in the centuries immediately precceding 
the Christian era.’ 

‘The evolution of the Tantras and the gradual canonisation of the 
modes for icon-making were also important factors conducive to the 
development of Indian iconoplastic art.’ ‘The last though not least, 
important factor contributing to the development of Indian religious 
art, was certainly the systematic patronage which was given by the ruling 
powers of early and medieval India’, the instances of the munificence 
of Emperors like Asoka and the Imperial Guptas, Chalukyas, etc. are a 
common place history. 


CHAPTER V 

MUDRAS —POSES AND POSTURES 

Iconography is both a science and an art. An art must express life 
in all its manifestations. Images ancl sculptures, the finest productions 
of art, naturally therefore, must express life. An ideal art like icono¬ 
graphy must not only express life, but should also ennoble life by means 
of its appeal, not only to the senses, but; also to the spirit. Early Indian 
art being religious in character has always adhered to this spiritual 
side of artistic appeal. The very aim of Indian Iconography being the 
fulfilment of the want of worship of the gods and goddesses; and worship 
is nothing but a homage to the loftiest of virtues and highest of 
thoughts and noblest of acts that are understood to be possessed of, by 
these divinities; therefore they needed, in the anthopomorphic repre¬ 
sentations of gods and goddesses, to be expressed through some medium 
of art. How to do it? It was through the symbolism of Mudras that 
the artists oflndia have done it and have done it creditably. The 
symbolism of Indian art is its chief characteristic which gives to it a 
unique distinction in the artistic history of the world. 

The sculptural art in other ancient countries like Greece and Rome 
never cared with this symbolism. An image, if carved out beautiful, 
perfect in proportions and complete in artistic details as well as material 
craftsmanship, that was all that could be aimed at. The bodily culture 
and the improvement of its form engaged the sole attention of the 
Greek artists’. But here in India, this was not all. Art and Icono¬ 
graphy are correlated subjects. Iconography, in fact, forms not only 
a part of cultural art but cultural life itself. Indian Iconography, as 
pointed out previously, has developed out of the womb of Iconology. 
This iconology is one of many manifestations which represent in all the 
consummation, the spiritual life of Indians. This iconology again was 
an outcome of man’s reflections on nature and its manifold processes. 
Naturally therefore all these reflections had to pass through a mental 
process of personification, abstraction or generalization as well as 
recollection and representation. Therefore it is with this fundamental 
background of human mind that we have to view the Indian art which 
was rooted in the spiritual advancement and religious craving and its 
satisfaction of Indian people. 

Our canonical and iconographical literature not only directs the 
Indian artists to express in art Certain symbolic representations of the 
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nature of a particular god or goddess but to show, through their chisel 
work, extremely subtle poses of the image, to show unmistakably the 
various moods, either grim or mild or meditative or grave or some 
other kind, in which deities were to appear before the worshipper. 
This presumably led to the psychological foundation of Indian art’. 

* It is from this cardinal angle of Indian art that Indian Images 
possess such a variety of expressive postures not only of the 
face but of the whole body—the hands and feet, etc. All these 
peculiarities of Indian art have thus a tradition both in manuals and 
monuments alike. There is no better designation of this element of 
Indian Iconography than the word ‘Mudra’. 

All the poses and postures both of the hands and the feet, together 
with those of the body, I have placed under Mudras. Anthropomor¬ 
phic representation of the gods being itself a symbolic phenomenon, 
everything connected with its details should also be taken as symbolic. 
The word Mudra conveys the sense and significance of all this symbolism. 
The seats, conveyances, the dresses and the ornaments, all are symbolic 
in nature so far as they are related to the anthropomorphic figures of 
gods and goddesses. Therefore, these latter topics, seats, etc. have also 
been placed by me under the heading of Mudra (of. the VI Chapter— 
Mudras—con tin ued). 

Again we know that these TIasta’ poses which are so much talked 
of, in the manuals on Iconography, really owe their origin to the 
institutions of dance and drama. Bharata’s Natyasastra treats this 
subject oPHasta’ poses in relation to the different dancing modes for 
not only the production of the rhythm, so essential in the art, but also 
for the conveying of the expressions latent in the physical manifestation 
of the art. It is the mute expression of some of the noblest and highest 
ideas of poetry and philosophy on the part of the ‘Nata’, the dancer, 
to bring home to the spectators, the ‘Sabhyas’, the ‘Sahrdayas’, the 
‘’apperception’ by means of which they too identify themselves 
with this apperception leading to the appreciation of the true 
meaning of the art with all its sentiments, emotions and underlying 
message. 

Further again the imagination and the imitation are the foremost 
factors in any symbolic representation. They are more so in the fine 
arts. Visnudharmottars’s accounts regarding the origin of painting 
(cf. Part III Ch. 2, verses I-9) from the science of dancing 
also corroborate this truth that observation, imitation and imagina¬ 
tion are essential in any symbolic expression, be it painting or 
dancing. 
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It is with this background that the technical Mudras—hand poses, 
and the postures of legs—are intimately associated with the figures of 
gods and goddesses both in painting and sculpture, where the aim 
of the artist is to provide the mute gods and goddesses, a vehicle of 
expression through the medium of poses and postures. This suggestive¬ 
ness, the most vital element in the art, brings life in any artisdc expression. 
Moreover, gestures have played a great part in the development of 
human civilisation from the linguistic point of view. With the 
tremendous advancement in power of speech, a rational endowment 
to mankind, the use of gesture sometimes, in the expression of ideas 
with more clarity and emphasis, has been in vogue from time im¬ 
memorial and it is still a civilised sign of an orator, a public speaker, 
or a lecturer in the class room. A mere gesture with a hand or any 
other limb of the body suggests volume of ideas otherwise unexpressed 
or expressed imperfectly. Hence the hand poses, the poses of the 
body or the postures of legs, in which the art traditions of ancient 
India make their images express themselves, were long stereotyped 
here. 

Coomarswamy observes (cf. Coomarswamy and Gopalakrishn'ayya— 
The Mirror of Gesture, page 24) “Such motions must have been 
elaborated and codified at a very early date, and later on we find 
that the art of silent communication by means of signs, which is in 
effect a ‘deaf and dumb language’, and just like the American Indian 
hand-language, was regularly regarded as one of the ‘sixty-four arts’ 
which every educated person should have knowledge of”. “He refers 
to Jataka number 546 (J. Text, VI pp. 364) where Bodhisattva judges the 
suitability of a woman for being his wife by communicating to her 
through the medium of a particular hand sign (hattha-mudda); she 
understood it correctly and replied to him with another of her own. 
(J. N. Bannerjea, D.H. I. p. 247). 

With this general introduction to this subject, I may now proceed 
with their elaboration in the text of the Samaraiigana-Sutradhara which 
has treated this subject very systematically by devoting three separate 
chapters to the technique of poses and postures, the depiction of which 
in the domain of art, both sculptural and pictorial, has been a living 
tradition in India* 

These Mudras according to the Samaraiigana-Sutradhara may be 
classified into three broad divisions. 

1. Poses of hands (vide Patakadi 64 Hastas, the 83rd Chapter). 

2. Poses of the body (vide Rjvagata, etc. Sthanas—79th Chapter). 
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3. Postures of the legs (vide—Vaisnava etc* Standing postures— 
the Both Chapter). 

This broad division of the Mudras, to my mind, comprises the 
whole kingdom of the Mudras. Sri R. K. Poduval, however, distinguishes 
between ‘three broad divisions of Mudras, viz. Vedic, Tantric and Lauk- 
ika, (cf. his “Mudras in art”). AH these have been ably examined and 
dea 1 1 with by Dr. J.N. Rannerjea in his learned book the ‘Development of 
Hindu Iconography*. Dr. Bannerjea has also done a singular service to 
the advancement of this particular branch of Indology by a study of 
these Mudras in relation to their illustration in monuments. Let us 
first take the Hasta Mudras:— 

I. Hasta Mudras 

Poses of the Hands.— As regards the poses of the hands, the 
Samaraiigana Sutradhara divides them into the three varieties, 
namely:— 

1. The Twenty four Asamyuta Hastas beginning with Pataka, etc. 

2. The thirteen Samyuta Hastas beginning with Anjali etc. 

3. The Twenty-nine Nrtta Hastas beginning with Caturasra etc. 

All these are tabulated hereunder:— 


(i) Group—24 Asamyute Hastas 


I, 

Pataka 

* 3 - 

Sarpasira 

2. 

Tripataka 

14. 

Mrgaslrsaka 

3 - 

Kartarimukha 

15 * 

Kangula 

4. 

Ardhacandra 

16. 

Alapaclma 

5 * 

Arala 

! 7 * 

Catura 

6. 

Sukatunda 

18. 

Bhramara 

7 * 

Musti 

PI- 

Hamsavaktra 

8 . 

Sikhara 

20. 

Hamsapaksa 

9 * 

Kapittha 

21. 

Sanddamsa 

10. 

Khatakamukha 

22. 

Mukula 

11. 

Suclmukha 

23 * 

Urnanabha 

12. 

Padmakosa 

24. 

Tamracuda. 


(ii) Group-13 Samyuta Hastas 


1. 

Karkata 

7 - 

Dola 

2. 

Savastika 

8. 

Puspaputa 

3 * 

Khataka 

9 - 

Makara 

4. 

Utsanga 

10. 

Gajadanta 

5 * 

Anjali 

11. 

Avahittha 

6 . 

Kapota 

12. 

Vardhamana 
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(iii) Group—-21 Nrtta Hastas 


1. Caturasra 

2. Viprakirna 

3. Paclniakoia 

4. Arala Khatakamukha 

5. Aviclha-vakraka 

6. Suclmukha 

7. Recitahasta 

8. Uttanavancita 

9. Ardharecita 

10. Pallava 

: 1. Kesavandha 
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12. Latahasta 

13. Karihasta 

14. Paksavancitaka 

15. Paksapracyotaka 

16. Garudapaksa 

17. Dandapaksa 
1,8. Urdhvamandali 

19. Parsvamandali 

20. Uromandali 

21. Urahparsvardhamandala. 


It may be noted that all these hastas though more true in drama 
and dance are really characteristic of the peculiar poses in which some 
of the renowned forms of Lord Siva (cf. Nrtta-murties) are represented 
in Art. Dr. Bannerjea’s observation (p. 248) that these have no practical 
application in Iconography is not fully correct. The standard manuals 
like the Vifnu-dharmottara and the Samararigana-SOtradhara have 
given an honoured place to these in relatian to their iconographical 
expositions. Sri R. K. Poduval also bases his studies on f Mudras in Art’ 
on an early Sanskrit text ‘Balaramabharatam’ written by King Balarama 
Kulasekhara Vahci Bhupala of Travancore. The real significance, 
however, as hinted at previously and pointed out in my ‘Pratima- 
Vijhana’ (p. 240) is that among the Silpa-texts, it is unique distinction 
of the S. S. that it has devoted 3 chapters on Muclralogy and one chap¬ 
ter on Aesthetics in relation to the canons of painting. Both these are 
very important topics in dance and drama, where and 

are aimed at, and as per the Visnudharitiottara 5 dictum (Bk. Ill Gh. 2) 
that the science of painting is dependent on the art of dancing, the S. S. 
too has echoed this fundamental truth of the intimate relationship of 
the art of dancing and drama with that of the Mudralogy in art: 

fzM rf srfarqrm 

c > 

anf^ .frmiprFr 1 

.. n 


and so conclusion is that what is true in Painting and the Citraja images, is 
also true in sculptural images, in the considered opinion of an asthetician 
of repute, king Bhoja of Dhara, the celeberated author of the S. S. 
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Now it may be pointed out here that sometimes in the texts on 
Iconography, the words ‘hasta’ and ‘rnudra’ are spoken of as synony¬ 
mous, for example ‘abhaya-hasta’ and ‘abhaya-mudra’ ‘varada-hasta* 
and ‘varacla-mudra’, etc. Sometimes again the word ‘hasta’ denotes 
an emblem and a posture both, e . g. ‘padma-hasta’, ‘pustaka*hasta’, 
etc. would mean a hand holding a lotus and a book respectively; 
vvhereas the word ‘sucl-hasta’ would literally mean a hand holding a 
sewing needle ; but really it denotes the pointing pose. The word 
‘danda-hasta’ may stand for both, the emblem as well as a specific 
gesture. Further again, the word ‘mudr'a’is also used in a restricted 
sense of a hand pose, tf.^/ jfiana-mudra, cinmudra or vyakhyana-mudra-— 
all these denote the peculiar posture in which the palm with fingers is 
shown. 

As regards the word ‘hasta’, Dr* Bannerjea, observes that it is 
generally used in cases where the whole of the arm along with the 
hand is shown in a particular pose (cf. dandahasta, gaja-hasta, kati- 
hasta, etc.). But as per the writer’s observations before, the word 
‘mudra’ in Indian Iconography, should be taken in a wider sense to 
denote the whole kingdom of symbolism associated with the images of 
divinities. 

A reference has been made to R. K. PoduvaPs three broad 
divisions of mudras (cf. his ‘Mudras in Art’). His contention is that 
he has recognised as many as 64 mudras in Art and 108 in Tantra. 
Among the 45 Tantric Mudras as reproduced by Poduval, such as 
afijali, vandanl, vainayakl, etc., etc., Dr. Bannerjea’s observations 
(D* H. I. p.249) are worth quoting ; C A careful analysis of these 
names show that some are connected with the deities to be worshipped, 
while others with the worshipper, a third set again symbolising the 
upacaras used in worship’. 

Without entering into further discussions whether PoduvaPs 
contentions are satisfactory or otherwise, let us see how many hasta- 
inudras are found depicted in early art of India. The following 
tabulation will suffice to supply this important information as gathered 
from Bannerjea’s work. 

The following hasta-mudras are depicted in early representations 
of the Indian divinities and their attendants :— 


1. Abhaya 

2. Varada 


3. Anjali 

4. Dhyana or yoga 
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5. Jnana 

10. 

Gaja or dan da 

6. Vyakhyana 

u. 

Suci 

7. Dharmacakra 

12. 

Tarjam 

,8. Katyavalambila 

* 3 * 

Vismaya 

9. Kataka or Simhakarna 

14. 

Bhusparsa 

Abhaya —It is also known as 

Santida (cf. 

Br. S. ch. 57-W-33-5) 


the hand turned towards the visitor, (i. e. turned to front) with fingers 
raised upwards. Its early illustrations are Mathura Buddha figure of 
the Kushan period ; Siva-Yisvamitra figure (on the coins of Dharaghosa); 
King Brahmadatta in illustration of Mahakapi Jataka at Bharhut. 
‘This is one of the commonest mudras in which one or other hand of 
the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain images is shown, and it stands 
for assurance of fearlessness, tranquillity and protection given by the 
deity to his worshipper’—D. H. I. p. 251. 

Varada. It is also another of the typically common mudras in mono¬ 
graphic illustrations of ancient and medieval India, symbolises the bestowal 
of boon or benediction by the god on his votary. IJtpala, the celebrated 
commentator of Br. S. explains this mudra as the pose in which the 
palm with fingers pointing downwords is shown inside out. The 
antiquity of this pose goes as far back as the age of Indus Valley 
civilization (cf. Mohenjodaro seals containing figures of a god seated in 
yoga posture and Harappa terracotta human figurines). Sri M. S. 
Vatsa has described several such Harappa figures—vide ‘Excavations at 
Harapa’, p. 294, pi. LXXVI. Kubera (Kupiro Yakho) is also depicted 
in Bharhut with his hands in this pose. 

Dhyana—Yoga—or Samadhi-mudra ‘It is that particular pose 
in which the palm of the right hand is placed in that of the left and 
both together are laid on the crossed legs of the seated image’—Rao. 
Our early literature abound the description of this yogic posture 
(cf. Bhagvadgita VI. 13; Samannaphalasutta; Kumarasambhava 
Canto. III. 47). Regarding its illustrations in the early art 
Dr. Bannerjea says (D. H. I. p. 253-54): “The earliest approach to the 
Dhyana-mudra of the texts, as explained by the quotation from Rao, 
is to be found in the figure of a deity seated on a lotus seat, appearing 
on certain copper coins of Ujjayani, that can be dated in 2iwl-3rd 
century B. C. In Gandhara some of the numerous Buddha figures are 
shown with their hands in this pose; its association with asceticism 
(tapas) is characteristically emphasised in the figures of Buddha 
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practising asceticism in the collections of the Peshawar and Lahore 
Museums. The red sandstone figure of Parsvanatha from Mathura, 
now in the collection of the Lucknow Museum, shows the Jina seated 
erect with his legs crossed and his hands in Dhyana-mudra ; it belongs 
to the early Kushan period. Many images, Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
' Jain, of the Gupta period, show this pose, two Yogasana-Visnu figures 
in the Mathura Museum characteristically portraying it 55 . 

Jnana-Mudra :—Rao says, "the tips of the middle finger and 
the thumb are joined together and held near the heart, with the palm 
of the hand turned towards the head’. Bharhut railings typify this 
pose as an early example in Ajakalaka Yaksa and other representations. 
The front right hand of the figure of Narayana in the Nara-Narayana 
relief at Deogarh, is its Gupta period illustration. Dhyan Bud h a 
figures of early period also illustrate this. It may be remarked that 
this mudra is particularly associated with Siva's Daksinamurti and 
unfortunately its correct representation in early art is yet to come to 
light. 

Cinmudra :—It is described by Rao thus-‘the tips of the thumb 
and the forefingei are made to touch each other, so as to form a circle, 
the other fingers being kept open. The plam of the hand is made to face 
the front 5 . ‘The hand in this pose is usually raised upwards near the 
breast and it appears that this is the exact counterpart of jnana-mudra’— 
Bannerjea. This mudra is adopted when an explanation or exposition 
is being given, hence it is also called Vyakhyana-mudra and Sandarsana- 
mudra. Illustrations :—r. The extreme right section of a large panel in 
the cave temple of Ramesvara at Ellora depicts Subrahmanya teaching 
his father Siva the significance of Om ; the right hand of polycephalous 
god is shown in the Vyakhyana pose, a rosary being shown in the palm; 
2. The two-armed figure of Nara in the Deogarh relief just referred to, 
shows his right hand in the same pose, a rosary being also placed in the 
hand. 3. ‘One of the earliest representations of a teacher expounding 
his lessons or doctrines is to be found at Bharhut where the sage 
DIrghatapasvI is shown in the attitude of instructing his pupils’— 
Bannerjea. 

Dharmacakra :—It is characteristic of Buddha images alone. 
It symbolises the first preaching of the Law by the Master at Sarnath, 
‘thus figuratively speaking, setting thenceforward the ‘Wheel of the 
Law 5 in motion. It is also used in the representation of the Great 
Miracles at Sr avast!. The Gandhara images, in the opinion of 
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Dr. Bannerjea (D. H. I. p. 256) could not give an authentic representa¬ 
tion of this pose. ‘But in the truely Indian images of Buddha from the 
Gupta period onwards, the Dharmacakra-mudra is invariably presented 
in the manner shown in Fig. 4, Plate III of this book’. Dr. Bannerjea 
further remarks—‘this hand-pose is nothing but the combined representa¬ 
tion of jnana and vyakhyana-mudras, the left hand being in the former 
and the right in the latter’. 

Katyavalambita—or Katisamsthita-hasta :—It is the pose in 
which ‘the arm is let down so as to hang by the side of the body, and 
the hand is made to rest on the loin, indicating thus a posture of ease’— 
Rao, This is the most popular and commonly met mucira in the 
artistic remains. Goomarswamy takes it as the monographic pose par 
excellence in ancient and medieval India. Dr. Bannerjea has a long 
ist to represent this pose, a tabulation of some of the more famous 
ones is given below vide—Early Indian coin-devices: 

1. Siva on some coins of Wema Kadphises, 

2. Siva-Visvamitra on Dharghosa’s silver coins 

3. Siva-chatresvara on some Kuninda coins. 

4. Laksmi on the unique coin with the legend ‘Pakhalavadidevata,’ 
i. e. Puskaiavati-devata grouped by the numismatists in the Indo-Scythic 
series. 

*5. Durga Simha-vahinI or Ekanamsa on some copper coins of 
Azes, identified by Dr. Bannerjea on the authority of the Brhatsamhita’s 
description of this goddess-Ekainamsa. 

‘The standing images of Buddha, the Nagas and various other 
divinities, of the early Kushan and subsequent periods found at Mathura 
and adjacent places very frequently display this attitude; the Katra, 
Anyor and Mankuwar images of seated Buddha also show the same pose’, 
Bannerjea. 

Kataka—or Simhakarna-hasta : — It denotes that particular pose 
where in ‘the tips of the fingers are loosely applied to the thumb so as 
to form a ring or, as some what poetically expressed by the latter name, 
so as to resemble a lion’s ear’—Rao. It is specially suited to figures of 
goddesses and is very common also. Sirima devata at Bharhut is one 
of its earliest representations. 

Dandahasta or Gaja-hasta : —‘It has got the technical sense of 
the arm thrown forward (sometimes across the body), appearing like a 
straight staff or the lolling trunk of an elephant’. The palm in this pose 
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‘seems to be in Vainayaki mudra’, Bannerjea. It is finely illustrated in 
the well-known Nataraja images of Siva. Nrtya-Ganapati, Krma Kaliya- 
damana, dancing Camunda are also some of the more famous figures 
representing this pose. Bharhut sculptures of the Apsaras also depict 
this pose. 

Sudliasta :—It has already keen briefly noted. 

Tarjani-hasta ;—It is a very suggestive hand-pose where the 
projected finger of the right hand points upwards (in the suci, it usually 
points downwards, the hand being held down), tf as if the hand is 
warning or scolding another 9 (Rao) ‘In Vajrayana Sadhanas’, remarks 
Bannerjea, ‘MarlcI and several other goddesses are very often described 
as ‘tarjanlpasa-hasta’—which means that the noose which is meant for 
chastisement, is placed in the same hand which is shown in threatening 
pose. Bharhut coping stones again illustrate this pose also in a Jataka 
relief, (cf. Gahapati Jataka, the house-holder Bodhisattva is represented 
in this attitude). Dr. Bannerjea has corrected Barua in his observation 
of Sudarsana Yaksini in Bharhut, who also is depicted in a pose similar 
to tarjanl. 

Vismaya-hasta :—It indicates astonishment and wonder ‘In this 
pOse the forearm is held up with the fingers of the hand pointing up 
and the palm turned away from the observer’. ‘The relief illustrating 
the Candesanugrahamurti of Siva in the Kailasanatha temple at 
Conjeevaram belonging to the Pallava period’ is an example. A railing 
pillar relief of the Saka-Kushan period in the collection of Mathura 
Museum, depicts a male figure in this attitude. Dr. V. S. Agarwala and 
Upaclhyaya have rightly identified this figure as the young hermit 
Ryyasrnga and they observe ‘This mudra is indicative of astonishment 
(vismaya) and reflection (vitarka). The eye balls are turned upwards 
and the whole expression is one of deliberation in which an awareness 
of the immediate surroundings is absent. Satisfaction beams on the 
face’. Dr. Bannerjea comments: The story of Rsyasrnga is often 
narrated in the Brahmanical and Buddhist literature and the most 
suggestive moment in it is that in which the young Brahmacarl 
beholds a maiden for the first time; the artist has chosen this moment 
and has very effectively portrayed the pleasant wonder of the 
unsophisticated youth when sex-consciousness dawns in his mind’. 
A Kumarasambhava passage (III. 41) describing Nandi guarding the 
entrance of Siva’s place of medtation has also been taken by 
Dr. Agarwala to illustrate this pose. Dr. Bannerjea gives a further 
artistic illustration of this pose in the bronze image of Hanuman 
belonging to the temple of Shermadevi in the Tinnevelly district of 
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Madras State. A Bharhut relief (victory of Buddha over Mara) also 
depicts this pose. 'Exactly the same posture is shown on similar figures 
appearing in the scene of Buddha’s birth in numerous reliefs from 
Gandhara’. 

The two moremudras---Kay otsarga and Bhusparsa— chai acteristic 
mainly of the Jain and Buddhist images, respectively may also be 
referred to now. The former pose is usually adopted in the representa¬ 
tions oi Jinas. In it the hands are shown hanging straight down the 
side of the body without the least bend in any of the limbs; this is 
described by Varahamihira as Aj'anulamba-bahu, i, e. 'the arms long 
enough to reach the knees’—this is one of the characteristic signs of 
great men and divine beings.—Bannerjea. 

The bhiisparsa, on the otherhand, is particularly associated with 
Buddhist iconography. In this pose, the left hand rests on the lap 
with palm outward and the right with the palm inward touches the 
seat below. 'This pose illustrates the story of Buddha’s calling the 
earth as his witness for testifying to his right to sit on the Vajrasana 
under the Bodhi tree, which was challenged by Mara, just prior to his 
enlightenment’. Griindwedel has remarked that 'certain hand postures 
attached themselves to particular legends and the position of the hands 
in the chief figure becomes an indication of the legend’ (Buddhist Art’, 
p. 177). This observation is mainly applicable to the two, viz ., the 
ciharmacakra and the bhusparsa mudras, both these were principally 
connected with Buddhism and in the developed Mahayana Iconography 
they were the typical hand poses of the two Dhy'anI Buddhas viz., 
Vairocana and Aksobhya, respectively. ‘The nearest of the latter pose 
in Hindu Iconography is to be found in the two-armed figure ofNara 
in the Deograha relief already noted, where the god is seated in the 
ardhaparyahka fashion on a raised seat with index and the middle 
fingers of his left hand touching his seat ; but unlike the Buddhist mode 
of representing the mudr'a, we find here the palm of the hand turned 
outwards’. 

II. Poses of the Body. 

The various positions in which the figure may appear have been 
variously named in various texts. For example in the Vimu-dharmottara 
Pait III (Dr. Kramresch’s translation page 13*14) there are nine leading 
attitudes in which the figure is made to appear and they are:_ 

1. Rjvagata—the front view; 

2. Anrju—the back view; 
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3. Sadkrta Sarla—a bent position in profile view; 


4. Ardhavilocana—the face in profile, the body in three-quarter- 
porfiie view; 

5. Parsavagata—the side view proper; 

6. Paravrtta—with head and shoulder belt, turned backwards; 

7. Prsthagata—back view with upper part of the body partly visible 
in forlorn profile; 

8. Parivrtta—with the body sharply turned back form the waist 
and upwards; and lastly, 

9. Samanata~~the back view in squatting position with body 
bent. 

The complete list of these sthanas in which the figures of gods are 
to be shown according to the authority of the Visnuclharmottara itself 
(cf. J. N. Bannerjea’s D. H. I. also p. 267) is: Rjvagata, Anrju 
Madhyardha, ArdlVardha, S acikr tamukha, Nata, Gandaparavrtta, Prstha¬ 
gata (?) Parsvagata, Ullepa, Galita,, Uttan arid Valita. This enlargement 
is perhaps due to the law of ‘foreshortening, (ksaya-vrddhi) 

It may be remarked here that a perusal of these Sthanas gives an 
impression that these do not fittingly represent my classification of the 
bodily poses. They are in a way, a mixture of the bodily poses with 
those of the postures of the legs and feet. “The above poses are 
characterised by the postion of legs and feet which are varied by a 
series of motions like Vai sakha, AU'dha, and Pratyalidha, etc.” (ibid 267). 

The Samarangana-Sutradhara also classifies these Sthanas in nine 
different attitudes and these are:—* 

(a) 1. Rjvagata! 2. Ardharjvagata 3. Sadkrta 4. Adhyr- 

dhaksa 5. Parsvagata. 

( b ) 6. to 9. The fourfold Parivrttas, 

(c) together with twentyfold Vyntaras. Thus according to the 

Samarangana - Sutradhara, these poses consist in these 
varieties of bodily poses, the first principal varieties among 
them being only five (cf. 1 to 5) and the second and 
third i. e. (b) & (c) are Parivrttas and their antras— 
inter-poses. 

It may be brought home to the reader that there are three princi¬ 
pal texts of Northen India—Visnudharmottara, Samarangana and 
Aparajita’praccha, where these poses have been done justice in their 
technical exposition. The Samarangana-Sutradhara (ch. 79—Rjvaga- 
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tadisthana-laksana) is the completes! account and this chapter of 
full three hundred thirty-eight lines* when translated will throw a good 
deal of light on this most complicated and technical canon of Hindu 
Iconography. In the present dessertation, however* this translation is 
left unattempted for the simple reason that the text at many places need 
emandations ancl unless a proper concentration on this side of study is 
also made, the result may not be very satisfactory. I, therefore, propose 
to do it in a subsequent volume in the series of ‘Bhartiya Vastusastra’. 

As regards Aparajita-praccha, it does not make any innovation 
on the topic except that its delineations on the Dhruvaberas or the 
principal types of Visnu images 4 viz., Sth'anaka (standing), Asana (seated) 
and Sayana (reclining) are full of innovations, taken into account a 
head in connection with Viinu icons. 

Now remains the Viinudharmottaram-passages on this topic and I 
am taking liberty to use Dr. Bannerjea’s translation and the comments 
thereof. As already pointed out before, that these poses (rjvagata etc.,) 
are characterized by the position of the legs and feet which are varied 
by a series of motions like vaisakha, alldha and pratyalldha (poses 
peculiar to archers— 1 ^ srf^TTJT), citragomutrika- 

gata and visama (peculiar to welders of sword and shield), calita, 
khalita (valita ?) ayasta (ayata ?), and alldhaikap’ada (peculiar in turn 
to the holders of a spear, a tomara, i. e. an iron club, a stone and a 
bhindip'ala, i.e. a small javelin or dart) and savalgita (in a sort of gallop?— 
pose peculiar to the persons who hold a wheel, a trident, a mace, a 
kunapa, i. e. a kind of spear). These varieties of the positions of legs 
and feet are in addition to the two principal groups of standing poses, 
viz., sama and ardhasama or asama (cf. Ill group ahead) which mean 
‘well-planted’ and ‘in motion’, respectively: — 

spresmfsraT: trt: ^ \ 

Samapada is also known as the stance which is ‘padabhuyistha’ 
(feet firmly and squarely planted ?), while the other type ( i . e . asama 
or ardhasama) should be (known) as mandala (in rotatory motion) : 

cTS f 

Wtft .II 

f One foot firmly planted, the other shown in moving posture, is 
really the ardhasampada or ekasamp'ada’—cf. the description of the 
standing pose of a female figure vide V. D. Bk. Ill Gh. 39, 49-50. 
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f One of the legs (should) be in Samasth’ana (straightly planted), the 
other in the vidgala (does it refer to the manner of showing one 

by crossing the other firmly planted leg?.... .), the body 

should be shown in a graceful manner, sometimes held by supports, 
charming with its grace and dalliance, with the front part of, the loins 
being broad and spacious, with one leg firm and well adjusted’. 

III. Postures of the legs 

The third variety of the Madras as described by this text has been 
termed by me as postures (not poses) of the legs. In a previous chapter 
under the general classification of the images, one of the classifications 
consists of three varieties in relation to the Dhruva Beras of Visnu 
images namely Sth'anaka (standing posture), Asana (sitting posture) 
and Sayana (reclining position). Accordingly in the representation of 
the male Sthanaka murties, six different standing postures are adopted 
by the author of the Samarangana-Sutradhara and they are :— 

1. Vaisnavam 4. Mandalam 

2. Samapadam 5. Alidham 

3. Vaisakham 6. Pratyalidham 

The text also offers three postures in relation to representation of 
the female-sthanaka murties—‘vide S. S. 80-13. 

1* Vaisnavam. —It is so called because the presiding deity, to 
whome this particular pose is most favourable is Visnu, The distance 
between the two legs should be of tala and one of the legs to be shown 
as poised and the other tryasra, a bit bent in a triangular position, both 
the thighs being a bit bent down (80. 3-5). 

2. Samapadam. —Its presiding deity is Brahma. It is also called 
Samabhanga—this denotes the equiposecl body where ‘the right and left of 
the figures are disposed symetrically, the Sutra or plumb line passingthrough 
the navel, from the crown of the head to a part midway between the heels’ 
(Tagore). “Thus”, says J. N. Bannerjea, “the weight of the whole body 
is equally distributed on both the legs and the pose is firm, erect, there 
being no bend in the body. This posture is illustrated in many Indian 
images which are shown in this attitude, the most typical being the 
early and late figures of the Jain Tirthankaras”. Sirima devata and many 
other Vyantara-devatas on the Bharhut railing stand in the samabhanga 
attitude. Early Indian coins and seals such as varieties of Siva on 
IJjjayinI and Audumbaracoins ; Mahasena on Huvishka’s coins; Gaja- 
laksmi on Bhita seal also illustrate this pose. 

3, Vai sakha. —Here the distance between the two legs is 3I tala- 
one leg being asra and the other paksasthita. This posture is known as 
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Vaisakha after the god Visakha, who is the presiding deity of this posture. 
As already pointed out this posture is peculiar to the archors. 

4. Mandalam. —Its presiding deity is Indra .The distance between 
the two legs being 4 talas—one leg tryasra, the other paksasthita and the 

waist and the knee being identical .). It has already- 

been noticed and explained above (cf., V. D.’s definitions and Bannejera’s 
translations thereof). 

5. Alidham.—Rudra is its Presiding Lord. In it the distance of 
the stretched up right leg and its left companion between each other is 

five talas. 

6. Pratyalldha.— It is the reverse of the Alidha. The right leg 
was stretched up in the former. Here it. is bent up and the left one is 
spread, instead of being bent down. 

“ Alidfiia-pada, which is sometimes loosely called alldh'asana, denotes 
that particular mode of standing in which the right knee is thrown 
to the front and the leg retracted, while pratyalldha-pada is 
just its opposite; both these attitudes are adopted in shooting arrows and 
one of the earliest depictions of these poses is to be found in the two 
arrow-shooting figures of Usa and Pratyuia, goddesses of dawn, accom¬ 
panying Surya, in a pillar of the old stone railing at Bodhi Gaya” (D. H. 
I. P. 266). Dr. Bannerjea has given a very good representation of praty-‘a 
lidha posp of a figure appearing on some punch-marked coins among the 
Purneahoard—Siva appearing on the Sirkap bronze seal of Sivaraksita 
and some copper coins of Maues also approach this posture. Hindu 
goddess Tara as per the descriptions of Tantras'ara of Agamavaglsa 
also assumes this praty alidha attitude. Some Yaksnis of Bharhut and 
Mathura railings are also depicted in this pose. A good many medieval 
and modern images of Kr»na in several of his Hlamurtis are also shown 
in this pose. 

In the end a word need fie said about poses technically called 
Abhanga, Tribhanga and Atibhanga. A. N. Tagore (vide his ‘Some notes 
on Indian Artistic Anatomy 5 ) has very brilliantly brought out the implb 
cation of these poses. “Abhanga is that form of standing pose, in which 
the plumb line or the centre line, from the crown of the head to a point 
midway between the heels, passes slightly to the right of the naval 55 — 
Tagore. Its early representations are : Siva on some UjjayinI coins 
and those ol Wema Radphises as well as on a square copper coin of 
Maues and a few coins of Huvishka portray this picture. Similar are 
the examples like CJma, Skanda-Kumara and Visakha, on some coins 
o( Huvishka, etc. Ihese are some of the famous illustrations. 




The tribhanga pose has been described by Tagore as one in which 
‘the centre line passes through the left (or right) pupil, the middle of 
the chest, the left (or right) of the navel, down to the heels. The lower 
limbs, from the hips to the feet, are displaced to the right (or left) of 
the figure, the trunk between the hips and neck, to the left, (or right) 
while the head leans towards the right (or left).’ This pose is so called 
because the number of the bends in the figure is three and so the name 
is quite appropriate. 

Dr. Bannerjea observes; ‘The pose may not be as common as the 
other two, but it is also used in the iconographic art of ancient and 
medieval India, especially in the representations of goddesses and other 
attendants of principal deities. Rsyasrnga on the Mathura railing—and 
the goddesses on certain copper coins of Azes, tentatively identified by 
me as Durg'a... .are undoubtedly depicted in the tribhanga pose.* 

Now remains atibhariga. It is really an emphasised form of 
tribhanaga, The] sweep of the tribhanga curve being considerably 
enhanced. The upper portion of the body above the limbs below are 
thrown to right or left, backwards or forwards, like a tree caught in a 
storm’. This type is comparatively rarely represented in Indian art 
and is used in the depiction of dynamic action of the divinity ; several 
ugra (terrific) forms of Siva and Sakta deities and various krodfia- 
devatas of Vajrayana Buddhism are usually depicted in this manner’— 
Bannerjea (D. H, I. P. 266). 

Something ought to have been said here-of the Dancing Poses, 
intimately associated with Nataraja Siva ; but they are reserved for ex¬ 
position ahead—Saiva Icons—the Nrtta-rnurtls. 

Before closing the Chapter two more ‘nxudras’ may be only hinted 
at here. The first is the mode in which certain figures were depicted 
in the iconographic art of ancient and medieval India. It is the dying 
one and as it is intimately associated with Gandharvas and Vidyadharas, 
it woned be taken ahead—Pratima-laksana Pt. II—The Gandharvas’, As 
regards the second it is conventional representation of the clouds in the 
early and medieval art. It is also associated with these celetial 
figures—the gandharvas and vidyadharas, who make their aerial 
sojourn through the firmament and therefore its indication or repre¬ 
sentation has formed an important topic of the iconographer’s art. The 
V. D. has prescribed the canon (vide its discourse on the Painting— 

Book III) and it will be taken up in its proper place vide Pt. Ill_ 

the Pictorial Art. 



CHAPTER VI 
MUDRAS ( continued) 

(Objects, Seats, Drapery & Decorations) 

This chapter is in continuation of the last chapter. While in the 
former we have dealt with the Madras in their subjective, i, e. mental 
and spiritual attitudes manifesting themselves in the bodily poses. 
Here in this chapter they are being treated from an objective point of 
view. To the various attitudes in which the hands of images are shown 
as many as three chapters have been devoted in the text and their 
notice has already been taken of, in the previous chapter. Similarly 
there are a good many other technical terms usually employed in the 
description of the images such as the postures and poses which the 
bodies of the images are made to assume, these too have been taken 
notice of, in the previous chapter (cf. the standing postures and poses of 
the body). But there is a multitude of terms which denote the costume, 
ornaments and headgear in which the images are represented together 
with the objects which images of gods are shown to bear in their hands, 
such as weapons, implements, musical instruments, animals, birds, etc. 
These need be taken notice of for the sake of completeness of the 
topic, though no separate chapter is devoted in the Samarangana- 
Sutracfhara for their description. Aparajita-praccha however has a 
unique distinction to devote some Sutras to this side of iconographical 
treatment. Silparatna and Manasara are also credited to have taken 
up this subject (P. L. p. 50-55). 

In the previous chapter I have maintained the thesis that Madras 
should not be taken only to denote the poses of the hands, body and the 

legs and feet alone, but they are also the symbolic representations of the 

characteristic emblems of the divinities. In this sense all the symbols 
characteristic of a particular deity can stand for mudras. Mudras as 
poses of the hands, etc. and current in literature are more intimately 
connected with the Buddhist images. The Brahmanic images being full 
of their characteristic emblems, like dresses, ornaments, seats, and con¬ 
veyances have not been shown with so many intricacies of the mudras 
as they are generallyunderstood, by the Indian artists. 

It may, however, be again remarked that as per the thesis of the 
writer taking mudras in broader sense, it is obivious that in orthodox 
Hindu literature, the mudras are symbolic reproductions of the charac¬ 
teristic emblems of the divinities and not, generally speaking, the 
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peculiar posi tions of the hands and fingers or feet and body as those of 
Buddhist and Jain figures. ‘The reason why mudras are less important 
in orthodox Hindu art may be explained by the presence of their 
substitutes in a great number of weapons and attributes held by 
Brahmanic deities.’ 

This contention is borne out by the following quotation from 
Tantra-sara: ‘ 

trqqqfaqfag'str: pip BdTfcrfVr: I 

-%^dl4PT<fftf?nTT: II 

.fsmtr i 

l^n^rf^npfTWT rn%52T^'f’TTfqT: II 
'RJTTftrT imfiiTd: i 

ar^rmr ,$p JWt i 

H^fTftrr far Piw ii 

Thus nineteen mudras arc known to be of Visnu—some of them are 
sankha, cakra, gada, padma, srivatsa, kaustubha, vanamaila etc. Siva 
has ten mudras sacred to him, i. e., the lingam or the phyllic symbol, 
the trident, the rosary, damaru, etc. Surya or the sun has one mudr'a, 
namely the lotus. Ganesa has seven mudras, some of which- are the 
tusk, the goad, the axe, the rice-ball etc. The mudras for Sarasvatl are 
the lute, the book and the rosary. Similarly the mudra for Agni is 
seven flames—I. I. p. 4 ®- 

The symbols or mudras in the broad sense of the term (which I 
have introduced) are accessories to the main figure—the conductors, as it 
were, between the image and the idea. Thus the observation of the 
elephant in the image of Indra brings back the whole idea of Royalty 
of which an elephant used to be a fundamental emblem. The bull, in 
India, is a sombol of Dharma and was thus used as the vehicle of Siva, 
the great yogi. Symbolism in India is the key note of its culture and 
philosophy. 

It is from this broad standpoint that we have bestowed upon our 
.rods and goddesses the following weapons and implements. 

1 . Objects 

A—Weapons and Implements.—The weapons and the imple¬ 
ments that are generally mentioned in the manuals of Iconography in 
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relation to the description of the images of gods are tabulated as 
hereunder indicating also their association with the particular gods or 
goddesses:— 

(i) Weapons 



S. No. Weapons 

Gods & Goddesses 

1. Gakra (Sudarsana) 

Vi*nu 

2. Gad a (Kauxnodakl) 

. 33 

3. Sarnga—the bow 


4. Trisula (or Sula) 

Siva 

5. Pin aka 


6. Khatvanga 

33 

7. Agni 


8. Parasu 



9 - 

Ankusa 

10. 

Pasa 

11. 

Sakti 

12. 

Vajra 

» 3 - 

Tanka 

14. 

Musala 

* 5 -; 

Hala 

16. 

Sara (arrow) 

1 7 - 

Khadga (Sword) 

18. 

MusrnthI 

19 - 

Mudgara (club) 

20. 

Kheta (Shield) 

21. 

Dhanus (bow) 

22. 

Pataka (Flag staff) 

23 - 

Parigha 

24. 

Pattisa (spear) 

25. 

Garma (skin shield) 


Ganesa 


Subrahmanya 

„ (also Indra) 


>3 

Balarama 


Kartikeya, the war lord 
(cf. S. S. 77. 27-28). 


Durga 


Aparajita-praccha, among the manuals of Northern texts, has a 
unique credit of describing as many as thirty weapons-vide Sutra 225 
(Fr. L pp. 43 - 43 ). The number 36 (sattrimsati) of the weapons 
(Ayudhas) is perhaps traditional like No. x6 of the ornaments (godasa- 
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Abhusanas). These Ayudhas of the Aparajita are 
under : 

tabulated as here- 

1. Trisula 

13. Danda 

25- 

SIrsaka 

2. kshurika 

14, Samkha 

26. 

Sarpa 

3. Khadga 

15. Cakra 

27. 

Srhga 

4. Khetaka 

16. Gada 

28. 

Hala 

5. Khatvanga 

17. Vajra 

29. 

Kuntaka 

6* Dhanus 

18. Sakti 

30- 

Pustaka 

7. B'ana 

19- Mudgara 

31- 

Akgamala 

8. Pasa 

20,, Bhrsundl 

32- 

Kamandalu 

9. Ankusa 

21. Musala 

33 - 

Sruk 

10* Ghanta 

22. Parasu 

34 - 

Padma 

11. Risti 

23, Kartika 

35 - 

Patra and 

12. Darpana 

24. Kap'ala 

36. 

Yoga-mudra. 

jy /j p _ a glance at these will show some or these so called ayudhas 

(Nos. 12, 24, 25, 27, 30 to 36) are really symbolic objects placed in the 

hands and they may be called improvished 

weapons 



Silparatna, another text of repute belonging to the Southern group 
of Silpa manuals has also described certain weapons (Chap. 16. pp. 54- 
66; Pr. L. p. 45) like dhanus, sara, tanka, mrga, cakra, samkha, 
damaru, kamandalu, padma and nala—some of which, as remarked, are 
only improvised weapons. 

Now some remarks need be made about these weapons and their 
presentation in art: 

Trisula. —It is a weapon par excellence of Siva. Its sculpturing 
or iconography presupposes the same material, of which the image 
bearing it, is made. The Silparatna is emphatic enough to impress that 

srsim frf fsFsr 

According to A.P. it has four principal parts, the danda, the two paksas 
and the sakti, in the middle. The paksas, the blades are enjoined to 
be sharp enough to terrify and sakti-part should be overlaid with 
‘kahtakas’ and it should a bit higher than the two blades. As regards 
the danda, its staff, the proportions of its length and thickness (or 

width) is ten to one respectively. 

Dr. Bannerjea holds that trisula or sula and parasu in some 
instances go together in their early representations—the coin devices 

(cf. PL I, Figs- l6 > J 9 > 21 and PL VIIL Fig * I0 — D - H - L )- There are 

however* some coin devices which illustrate independent position 
(cf PI. I, Fig. 15; PL VIII Figs. 16-18 and PI. X. Fig. 4—D.H.I.). 



Ksurika Ksurika as described in the text is nothing more than 
what we possess and use it in the household. It is said to be of seven 
types Kaumari, Laksml, Sarnkhinl, Tunduka, Papin!, Subhaga and 
Lakta. I heir proportions vary from six to twelve ahgulas. Its 
musti should be of four ahgulas in length and in its upper part it 
should be well beaten and its bottom to be in the shape of barley and 
of course it is to be studded with a wedge. The text warns the 
sculptor to avoid its ill proportions otherwise misfortunes are the out¬ 
come. 

Khadga— Means a sword and various names are used to denote 
swords particular to different deities, the sword of Vasudeva-Visnu is 
Nandaka, while the one placed in the hand of the consort of Pradyurnna 
is Nistrimsa. Its sculptural varieties and the proportions, there of, as 
given in the A, P. are 50 ahgulas, the superior variety; 48 the middle or 
medium and 46 the inferrior one. The sword having its edge like corn 
barley is called ‘Yavakah Regarding its shape instruction is : <TrfvPFTE# SRT 

Khetaka Rrhatsamhita (ch. 57, v. 40) alludes this weapon in the 
description of the consort of Samba, the son of Vasudeva-Krsna. 
The S.S. allots it to Kartikeya (ch. 77). It is a shield either round or 
oblong in shape; it is primarily a weapon of defence and used to be 
made of wood, metal or skin. On account of its being made of hide 
it is very often named ca'rraa in iconographical texts. 

It is also a kind of sword and the A.P. describes it, in the propor¬ 
tions ol Khadga; only its diameter is to be bigger by two ahgulas than 
that of the Khadga. Like Khadga it can also take three varieties, the 
superior, etc. 

Khatvahga— Rao describes (E.H.I.) it as ‘a curious sort of club, 
made up of bone of the forearm or the leg, to end of which a human 
skull is attached through its forearm 1 . Dr. Bannerjea comments 
(D.H.I.p. 302): £ Phis description shows how hideous the weapon was, 
though in some of its late medieval representations, this character is 
somewhat subdued by the replacement of the osseous shaft by a well- 
carved and ornamented wooden handle; this weapon is peculiar to the 
awe-inspiring forms of the Devi and her Consort Siva, such as 
Gamunda and Bhairava.” This latter refinement is also indicated in 
corrupt lines of the A.P. describing this weapon— 

Dhanus and Bana— i.e. bow and arrow, both these go together. 
Special names are given to the bows held by different gods; the bow 
of Siva is pinaka and that of Visnu is called Sarhga. ‘The bow held by 
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Pradyumna (Manmatha, Kamadeva—die same as Mara in Buddhist 
mythology) is floral (he is also called Puspadhanva) and having arrows 
live in number (PaSca-sarah Manmatha, the God of love, is, some¬ 
times (especially in the medieaval period), endowed with a sugar-cane 
bow’.—Bannerjea. 

A.P. (after describing the bow) classifies the arrow as of three-fold 
variety (cf. Pr. L. p. 44). 

frfasr mstwm 11 

"N «i 

Pasa and Ankusa —The former is a noose or lasso used in binding 
one’s enemies, It is sometimes shown in the form of a snake 
(nagapasa). Rao observes: Tt is represented in sculptures as consisting 
of two or even three ropes made into a single or double loop. The 
latter, nr. amkusa, an elephant goad, is a weapon consisting of a sharp 
metal hook attached to a wooden handle 5 . This description as given by 
Rao is corroborated by A.P.— 3 TpT ITSft I 

Ghanta Risti, Darpana and Danda—The first weapon will go 
after the bell, ristika is four-bladed, darpana looking glass, is a mirror, 
and danda, the staff, takes the proportions of a sword—A.P. 

Sankha Cakra and Gada— The Sankha is described as daksina- 
varta, Cakra carayuta, gada after the dimensions of the sword—A.P. 
According to Silparatna (P. L. p. 45), samkha and cakra are oi equal 
proportions, i.e. of 12 ahgulas in vistara. A detailed notice, however, 
will reveal that these are very important weapons associated with the 
most popular'gods of Hindu pantheon (as already pointed out). 

Sankha —is an ordinary conchshcll specially associated to Visnu 
images. It is known by the name of Pancajanya (said to have been 
made out of a bone of the demon Pancajana, killed by the god). In 
Bhagvadglta (Canto I) is given a vivid description of the various 
sankhas used by the principal warriors assembled in the battle-field 
of Kuruksetra, and one that was blown by Hrslkesa—Vasudeva-Krsna— 
was this pancajanya as recounted by Sanjaya. In ancient India, these 

conch-shells were used to be blown, on the battle-field, to inspire the 

soldiers and strike the terror into the hearts of enemies. Rao’s observa¬ 
tions on its sculptural varieties are worth mentioning: { I he conch repre¬ 
sented in sculptures is either a plain conch, held in the hand with all 
the five fingers by its open end (pi. I. Fig. 1) or an ornamented one, 
having its head or spiral top covered with a decorative metal cap, 
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surmounted by the head of a mythical lion, and having a cloth tied 
round it so that portions of it may hang on either side (PI. 1 fig. 2). 
There are also tassels or pearls hanging on the sides. Curiously enough 
a sahkha of this description is shown, so as to be held between the 
first two fingers which is indeed a difficult task to perform. In a few 
instances, attached to the lower end of the sarikha, there is a thick 
jwelled ribbon, which is made to serve as a handle (PI. t. fig. 3). 
Sometimes this ornamental variety of sahkha is shown with ‘jvalas or 
flames of fire on the top and on the sides’. 

Cakra—is also characteristically Vaisnava weapon. It is also carried 
by Durga. It ‘is a wheel, the one par excellence held by Visnu, being 
Sudarsaria and the Pahcaratra texts like Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
elaborately 7 describe the latter. In art it is represented im two ways 
either as a cart wheel.. .or an ornamental disc; sometimes in the form 
of a full-blown lotus, petals serving at the spokes 5 . 

Gada—or the Indian club or mace is usually represented as thicker 
than the danda or the ordinary cudgel. Dr. Banncrjea remarks: Tn 
the very early representations of this weapon found in some Indian 
coins and seals, no distinction is probably made between these two 
weapons 5 . The mace held in the hands of Visnu is known as 
KaumodakI (cf. Sisupalavadha canto. III). 

Vajra and Sakti -Vajra as defined in the A.P.-~^^r^ir^f^fa- 
is not quite clear. As regards Sakti, it is said to be having a blade 
in the shape of half-moon and it is 12 ahgulas in measure. Vajra, a 
thunderbolt, is particularly associated to Indra (and also Siva), ‘It is 
made up of two similar limbs, each having three claws resembling the 
claws of birds, and both its parts are connected together by the handle 
in the middle 5 —Rao. Dr. Bannerjea observes: ‘Vajra seems to have 
been represented in early art in two different ways: 011c is club-like 
appearance, narrow in the middle and wider at both ends (cf... in the 
upper right hand of Siva on a coin of Huvishka) and the other is a 
double-faced weapon ending in projecting prongs at its both ends 
(,.. a vajra of this variety, shown behind its personified form on 
whose head the right hand of Zeus—Indra is placed) 5 . 

Sakti —is a spear, the special weapon of Skancla—Kartikeya—and 
Durga. ‘It consists of a metallic piece, either quadrangular or 
elliptical in shape, with a socket into which a long wooden handle 
is fixed 5 —Rao. 

Mudgara and Bhrsundi —The A.P. defines a muclgara as capable 
of holding in hand in its uppermost part and its measure is 16 
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aiigulas; bhrsundi, on the other hand is two hastas in length and in 
equal measure.. .., 


As per the S.S.’s description of Kartikeya, both these weapons are 
particularly favourite to this god of war. 


Musala and Parau— The former is defined as 20 aiigulas in measure 
of length and 4 aiigulas in breadth; the latter resembles the half-moon. 
Musala is the wooden pestle, ‘an ordinary cylindrical rod of wood 
capable of being used as an offensive weapon; it is usually associated with 
Saiikarsana—Balarama., Parasu is the battle axe’. Rao says ‘The earliar 
specimens of this are light and graceful. The parasu of the archaic 
type consists of a steel blade which is fitted in a turned, light, wooden 
handle. The handle is sometimes fixed in a ring which is attached 
to the blade of the axe. Sometimes, however, the blade is fixed in a 
hole bored in the handle. The latter form consists of a heavy 
club, closely resembling the gada, into which the head of parasu is 
fitted.’ 


Kartika, Kapala and Siriaka.— Kartika and Ksurika take equal 
proportions; Kapala is the head bone while SIrsaka as a weapon is 
nothing but the the head (the killed and separated one?) of the enemy. 


Sarpa, Srnga, Hala and Kuntaka. —Among these Hala is - of 
particular mention. ‘This is the ordinary Indian plough, probably 
extemporised as a weapon of war’—Rao. It is called also srra, 
larigala etc. and is particularly associated with Sankarasana—Baldeva. 
Sarpa is definied in the text as ‘three-hooded snake.’ Srnga is the 
horn of the cows etc. and Kuntaka, the spear, is of five hastas in length. 


Now the last seven (of the sattrimsatlrayudhas) the pustaka (said 
to be sculptured in yugmatala), aksasuaraka (the rosary for japa) 
Kamandalu, (padonah?), Sruk (of 36 angulas), padxna (resembling the 
flower lotus), patra (unfettered and tremulous—mukta and lola) and 
lastly the yoga-mudra (padmasardha-yugma-hasta) are really not 
weapons, but symbolic objects like implements and other objects held in 
the hands of the deities, a consideration of which is to follow as the 
second item under this hleading. 


But before we close this item a word on Agtii and Tanka—the two 
weapons among the 25 weapons tabulated above remains to be said: *Agni 
shown as a ball of fire is placed in one of the hands of Siva-Natara ja; it may 
also be depicted as a torch serving the purpose of an incendiary weapon. 
The earliest representation of agni as the sacrificial fire (a pot with 
flames issuing out of it) is found in the scene of the miracle of sacrifice 
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(performed by Buddha for the conversion of Kasyapa), carved in the 
eastern gateway of Sanchi (in medieval Indian art, it is shown in the 
illustration of the marriage of Siva-Parvatl, the Kalyanasundara- 
murti of Siva). Tanka—a stone-mason’s chiselj is really an implement, 
but could also be used as offensive weapons in early times. 

(ii) Implements & other Symbols 

n Sruk Brahma 

2. Sruba 


3. Kamandalu 


4.. Pustaka 


5. Aksamala or Aksasutra 


6* Kapala 


Siva 


7. Dan da 


Ya rn a 


8. 

Darpana 

Devi 

9 - 

Padma 

Laktmi 

10. 

Srlphala 

>> 

11. 

Amrtaghata 


12. 

Modaka 

Ganesa. 


Sacrificial implements in 
the shape of ladles, the 
usual emblems of 
Brahma. 

A special characteristic 
of Brahma though Siva, 
Parvatl and other deities 
too are associated with it. 
Also of Sarasvati, the 
presiding goddess of 
learning. 

A rosary of beads either 
Rudraksa or Kamalaksa. 
It is also made of corals 
crystals, rubies and gems, 
etc. 

Also of Sarasvati and 
Siva. 

(i) It is a smybol of Siva 
(cf. Kapalabhrt, one of 
his names). 

(ii) It is a cup made out of 
a human skull, to drink 
out of which is one of the 
various rites of a Tant- 
rika Sadhana. 

A Staff—the Sceptre of 
Yama. A symbol of 
authority and punish¬ 
ment. 
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N. B. The other objects in hands, as hinted bv Rao, are animals and 
birds but they are seldom placed on the hands of the images of deities; 
rare instances being of a goat or a ram, a deer and a cock. The first 
three are associated with an extraordinary Siva figure and the 
last one with Skanda, Kartikeya. 

B. Musical instrument (as improvised weapons) 


Sarasvatl 

Krsna 

Siva 

Visnu 

Durga & Kartikeya 


r. Vina or VallakI 

2. Venn 

3. Dainaru 

4. Sankha (Pancajanya) * 

5. Ghanta 

6. Mrdanga — — 

7. Karatala — — 

Some comments on these musical instruments are necessary to 
complete their picture in artistic representations: 

Vina. —Daksina-m.urti of Siva is also shown with a Vina in the 
left hand, the right one being made to play upon it. Dr. Bannerjea 
writes (D. H. I. p. 303): Vina, in the Sunga art of Central 
India, is shown as a stringed instrument like the Greek harp or lyre; the 
harp-like Vina appears for the first time in a Bharhut railing pillar, it 
being placed in the hand of a devata, probably the prototype of Sars- 

vartl, the goddess of fine arts and learning.Another mode of 

depicting it is the long stringed instrument, somewhat similar to modern 
‘esraja’ shown in the hands the medieval and modern figures of 
Sarsvatl and Vlnadharadaksina-murti of Siva. 

Venu or Mural!. —is the bamboo flute and usually placed in the 
hands of some youthful figures of Krgna of a comparatively late period, 
Murall of Krina was one of the most popular lyrical themes in medieval 
poertry; the.celebrated Hindi poet Suradasa has simply immortalised it 
in signs ‘Murall-madhurl’, 

Damaru. —It is a small kettle drum played by the hand and is 
intimately associated with Siva, being his characteristic emblem. 

Sankha. —described as a weapon of war (cf. 36 Ayudhas) is really a 
a musical instrument. Ghanta is a common bell usually placed in one 
of the hands of multi-armed image of Parvati. In the S. S it is also 
associated with Kartikeya. 

Mrdanga. —a big drum wide in the middle and narrow at the ends, 
is sometime shown as being played by the divine attendants. Karatals 
are a pair of metal cymbals struk against each other with hands to keep 
time with music. They are usually associated with the accessories. 
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U. Seats 

(i) Asana.— We have seen the Mudras, that is, the poses of hands 
and fingers together with those associated with body in general an.', 
legs and feet in particular. This is one sense in which Mudras can be 
taken into consideration. The objects like weapons and implements and 
other improvised weapons (musical instruments), the object of hands 
together with the seats can also pass for the Mudras in their broader 
sense of the term. The weapons and implements have already been 
taken into consideration. Let us now come to. the seat (the Asana). 
It may mean either sitting posture or the object to sit upon. We are 
familiar with Yogic Asanas, where it signifies a variety of modes of 
sitting assumed in the performance of meditation and mental concentra¬ 
tions. ‘Tconographically, the Asana refers to particualr position 
assumed by the deities, male and female, in their sculptural representa¬ 
tions. Asanas are in fact physical postures of the legs and feet just as 
Mudras are postures of the hand and fingers. Symbolism of the Asana 
in the representation of the divine images is illustrative of the fact that 
all forms of Hindu worshipjrre governed by the practical side of Yoga 
philosophy’. The principal Asanas which are met with, in the authori¬ 
tative texts (cf. Ahirbudhnya Sandhita) Chapter 30), are:—t. Cakrasana 

2. Padmasana 3. Kurrnasana 4. Mayurasana 5. Kaukuttasana 
6. Virasana 7. Svastikasana 8. Bhadrasana 9. Simhasana 
1 o. Muktasana 11. Gomukhasana. 


• | N - Bannerjea says (vide D. H. I. p. 269-70), “It should be noted 
that in the above list, some can be understood to mean the particular 
animal or object whose name is associated with them. Thus Kurrnasana 
in one context may mean that it is the tortoise which serves as the 
seat of a particular god or goddess” (cf. the river goddess, Yamuna, who 
is Kurrnasana) while in another would indicate that type of sitting pose 
in which “the legs are crossed so as to make the heels come under the 
gluteals”. Similarly other Asnas_ too can be interpreted. These are 
only the principal varieties of the Asana as found associated with the 
images of the deities. The Nirukta-tantra (Sabdakalpadruma) refers to 
innumerable Asanas (as many as 84 lacs). Some other Asanas not 
listed heie though seen in the representation of the deities in sculpture 


or painting are:— 


1. Utkutikasana 

2. Paryankasana 

3. V ajrparyankaasana 


4. Baddhapadmasana 
5 * Vajrasana 
6. Lalitasana. 


We have taken Asana so far only in one sense (some of them how- 
evei, illustrate both the senses). In another sense, the word Asana can 
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also mean a seat or even a pedestal. For the pedestal, however, the 
word Pith a is frequently used. T. A. Gopmath Rao relers to five 
different kinds of seats as mentioned in the Suprabheda- 
garna viz. Anantasana, Simhasana, Yogasana, Padmasana, and 
Vimalasana. According to Chandra JSana, Anantasana is a triangular 
seat, Simhasana is rectangular, Vimalasana hexagonal, \ogasana 
octagonal, and Padmasana circular’. According to Sri Bannerjea, these 
are die detached plthas which were used on particular occasions for 
seating the images, e. g. worship, offering, witnessing amusements or 
invocations. 

The principal asanas associated with Indian images, are quite 
popular for their lakfanas, the Pratima-lakiana p. 40., may be consulted. 
Something, by way of their representation in art, remains to be said 
here. 

Kurmasana. —Dr. Bannerjea gives the earliest illustration of this 
sitting posture in seated protoypes of Siva-Pasupati on some Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa seals. 

Padmasana. —is the most commonly depicted pose in sculpture. 

Virasana. —is represented on an Ujjavinl coin and also on a Bharhut 
relief. The Aihole figure of Visnu depicts the Stikhasana. A gold coin 
of Sasarika in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, depicts Siva (seated on his 
mount) also in this pose. An asana called Utkutikasana, is illustrated in 
some images of seated Kevala Nrsingha and of LakulKa, the so called 
founder of Pasupata sect. Seated figures of Maitreya in medieval 
Buddhist art illustrate Paryankasana. ‘The figure of Ambika, on the 
reverse side of some coins of Chandragupta-KurnaradevI type sits on her 
lion mount in this manner’. The Vajrasana is said to, be particularly 
depicted in Buddhist images (cf. Vajrasana Buddha) Dr. Bannerjea 
remarks ‘One of the commonest types of sitting modes is the Ardhapar- 
yankasana known also as lalitasana or lalitaksepa . . Many Brahmani- 
cal, Buddhist and Jain deities who are profusely endowed with ornaments 
are often depicted in this pose’. A word now remains to be said of Preta- 
sana. It is really a yogic asana, in which the whole body lies rigid like 
a corpse. Its representation, in the art, however, is quite different and is 
literal e. g. Carnunda, one of the seven Mothers described as Pretasana, 
is seated on a dead body. 

(ii) Vahana. —Asana and Vahana are allied topics in the Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy; what are called Asanas may be taken as Vahanasalso. We have 
already noticed that some of the Asanas described by the authorities like 
Ahirbudhnya may be taken in the sense of Vahanas, viz. Kurmasana, 
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crocodile as Asana which in its turn becomes Vahana also. According to 
Hindu mythology, gods are supposed to have their respective vehicles, 
e. g. Brahma Hamsa; Visnu Garuda; Siva bull; Durga lion; Ganesa 
mouse; Kartikeya cock; Indra ancl Rudra elephant; SItala the ass; 
Laksmi the owl; Gaiiga the crocodile, etc., etc. 

It may be remarked here that among the renowned texts an Vlstu- 
sastra, Manasara has a unique distinction toTiave devoted as many as 
four chapters on the most popular vehicles—Hamsa, Garuda, Vrfabha 
and Simgha, of the most popular gods ancl goddesses—Brahma, Viinu, 
Siva and Parvati—vide Pr. Laks p, 40-43. It gives vivid and glorious 
descriptions of these so called Vahanas, really deitified into worshipful 
animals. 

Ill A bhusana—Drapery and Decorations. 

There are three manuals of note which have treated the 
subject of Abhusana in connection with the general canons of 
Iconography. These are Manasara, Aparajita-praccha and 
Silparatna. The relevent portions of these texts have been 
gathered together in die writer’s Tratima-laktana’, also appended with 
this work (of. pp. 46-55). Amongst these, Manasara has devoted two 
chapters dealing with ‘Mauli’ and ‘Bhusana 1 —the contents to be utilised 
ahead [cf. (c) headgear]. The second text, the Aparajita-praccha, of 
Bhuvanadevacharya, has unique distinction to have treated very 
systematically all the traditional sixteen ornaments. Soclasabhusanas, 
the sixteen types of ornaments, are also as famous as Sattrimsati- 
ayudhas, the thirty-six types of weapons (already dealt with). The third 
text, Silpa-ratna, however, restricts its treatment to the general description 
of both the ornaments as well as other items of dress and decorations 
as well as weapons ancl implements, etc., etc. under the general 
heading ‘Kiritaclilakiana’ the 16th Chap. All these contents as 
incorporated in Pr. Lak. (46-53) will be briefly made use of in the 
following exposition. 

It may be noted at the very outset that according to Varahamihira’s 

dictum ^FTT 5 ’ the varieties of drapery and 

decorations were largely dependent upon local influences. Besdies we 
have another dictum of Rharatamurii (cf. Natyasastra) : 

The types of the dress,including ornaments, are to be determined by the 
class of representative people to whom it should fittingly be apportioned. 
“Thus we find the kings wear the royal costume, the warriors the 
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military dress, the ascetics the hermit’s robe, the ladies have their own 
dress especially rich in ornaments and gems. Iconographically, Visrm 
(whether as Vasudeva or Narayana), Indra, Kubera and others, wh6 
represent ideal royalty, put on gorgeous royal dress. Siva. Brahma, 
Agni and others, who represent ideal asceticism, put on the requisite 
robe of a Yogi Likewise, Surya, Skanda and others who particularly 
typify martial activities, are dressed in military costume, in arms and 
armours, Durga LaksmI or Kali and other female deities are attired in 
sculpture; in various ornaments and jewels as fit for ladies of a high 
social standing (I. I.)”. Similarly the colours of dress were such 
as would match the complexion of a particular deity. Thus Vi»nu, who 
is of a bluish colour, had, in representation, a yellow garmnent (Pltambara- 
dhari). Similary, Surya, Brahma, Lakami, who are of fair complexion, 
are robed in red clothes. 

With this introduction, let us make a survey of drapery and decora¬ 
tion associated with the representation of the images of the Hindu 
divinities. These may be broadly divided under three heads:— 

A. Costumes. 

B. Ornaments. 

C. Headgear. 

A, COSTUMES 

(i) Drapery’— Silaparatna (P. L. p. 55) enjoins that in the allotment of 
different kinds of vastras (the clothes), kauseya (made of silk),karpasa (made 
of cotton), the clra (?) and carma (the skin), the sculptor has to use His own 
descrimination. “The early Indian artists attained much success in the 
treatment of drapery which, in the case of male figure is made up of a 
loin cloth (dhoti) whose folds were very tastefully arranged in parallel 
rows in the early and medieval periods and long scarf thrown loosely on 
the upper part of the body. In the early figures of Maurya—Sunga 
period and even sometimes afterwards, the excess of the long loin-cloth 
is gathered together and shown hanging in a long tapering fold or folds 
in front. This form is common to both the male or female figures 
(cf. the figures of Parkham Yak ? a and Besnagar Yaksinl in H. I I. A., 
PI. Ill Figs. 8 and 9). Thus there was not much difference in the 
dressing of male and female figures in early Indian art especially in the 
lower part of the body. But the long scarf shown on the upper half of 
the male figures is usually absent in the female, the upper part of the 
latter remaining mostly uncovered”—D. H. I. p. 293. 

Again a point of special importance is that a few figures met in 
early art of Sanchi and Bharhut, there is a close covering of the whole 
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body, from the neck to the feet. On this Dr. Bannerjea’s learned 
comment is worth reproducing : “This is one method of representing 
the Dudley a ve«a’ named by the authors of monographic texts while 
describing such figures as Surya, Citragupta and Dhanada (cf. Hernadri’s 
Oaturvarga-Cintamani); Varahmihira characterises it fully as ‘gudham 
padaduro y avail?. in his description of the Surya figures. In the extant 
images of Surya of an earliar date, the custume worn by the God is 
exactly similar to the dress worn by the Kushan kings like Wema 
Kadphises and Kanishka (cf. the sculptural and numismatic representa¬ 
tions of these kings with the Surya relief at Bhumara). The mode of 
presentation of costume changes in the latter sculptures and varies 
mostly in details according to the different localites they belong. In 
the case of some late medieval figures great care is bestowed by the 
artists on the carving of the garment; thus the c sari” i. e. the cloth worn 
by women, which is shown round the body of the figure of Parvatl, one 
of the parsva-devatas (deities shown on the side niches) of the Lingaraja 
temple at Bhuvanesvara, Orissa, is an example of the highest skill in 
carving”—D. H. I. p. 1293-94. 

Images are also dressed in different other materials such as cotton 
&nd silk, clothes and the skin of the tiger or deer. The Cotton and silk 
clothings are dyed in various colours. Rao remarks ‘The tiger’s skin is 
worn over the silk or the cotton clothing, while the deer skin is thrown 
over the body’. There is yet another manner of wearing the deer skin— 
it is in the Upavita fashion as illustrated in Deogarha relief (cf. Nara 
and N'arayana. 

Again we know some deities have their particular colours—the 
great Viinu is pitambara, Balarama is . mlambara, Devls like Durga 
raktambara and other famous gods like Brahma are suklambara. 
Therefore some of the sculptured images are even painted so as to 
show the intended colours of their chiselled costumes. 

As regards the wearing of Yajnopavita, the sacred thread invariably 
worn by the Dvijatis, is also found on the images of the gods from the 
Gupta period onwards. It is contended that in the earliar images it is 
not usually to be found; e. g. the Gudimallam Lingam, one of the 
earliest known sculptures, does not show Yajnopavita. 

(ii) Other articles of dress usually associated with figures of gods and 
goddesses are : 

u Ilara (Necklace) 4. Udarabanclha 

2. Keyura (arm-ornament) 5. Katibandha 

3. Kankana (bracelet) 6. Kucabandha (esp. female 

deities). 
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7 - 

Bhujahgavalaya (cf. Siva) 

12. 

Jalaka 


8. 

Yajnopavlta 

! 3 * 

Vana-mala 


9 - 

Urah-sutra 

14. 

Pitambara, Nilarnbara, Suklam 


10. 

Skandhamala 


bara, Raktambara etc. 


11. 

Kati-sutra 


Udlcyavesa 

•• 



16. 

Krttivasa, etc., etc. 


Some remarks are needed to explain and illustrate some of these 
various articles of drapery and decorations. Some of these are orana- 
ments as well as dresses. 


Hara —though usually regarded as an ornament, can stand for a 
dress also. It is to decorate not only the neck but also the breast. It 
has many varieties, some of them being simply superlatively sublime, 
like Kaustubha, VajayantI and VanamalS, associated with grand image 
of Vasudeva-Visnu. It is also called Niaka and Graiveyaka. The 
earliest form of neck ornaments is to be found in the representations 
of Siva-Pasupati’s prototype in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Rgveda 
(33rd hymn) describes Rudra as wearing a beautiful niska. Brhatsamhita 
describes Surya as ‘pralarnba-harP; here hara means a torque or a 
necklace. Siva is also described in some texts as harbhararpito 
Harah—loaded with the weight of haras. 

Graiveyaka— a broad necklace is represented almost invariably in the 
figures ofYaksas adorning their neck and breasts in Central Indian Art. 
Dr. Bannerjea remarks : “In many cases the these necklaces are adorned 
with jewel-pendants and the jewel par excellence adorning the breasts 
of Visnu is Kaustubha ( cf. Brhatsamhita’s description of Visnu as 
Kaustubhamanibi bhusitoraskah”. 

The breasts of Visnu, Buddha and Jinas are also characterised 
by Srivatsa mark. It is a sort of hairy mole, one of the ‘Mahapurusa- 
laksanas’; Utpala explains it as a ‘romavarta’. Rao says, Tn sculpture 
this mole is represented by a flower of four petals arranged in the form 
of a rhombus, or by a simple equilateral taringle, and is invariably 
placed on the right side of the chest 5 . According to Dr. Bannerjea 
Gupta seals represent this mark and its varients. 

Now the long necklace, the Vauamala, a garland of woodland 
flowers, is peculiar to Visnu-Vasucleva. It is defined (cf. Sabda-mala) 
as : 

spar II 

There is a great varient of this long necklace or garland universally 
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known as Vaijayanti-mala. It hangs from the neck below the knees 
and is peculiar to Visnu, Rao says : 

“The VaijayantI is a necklace composed of a successive series of 
groups of gems, each group wherein has five gems in a particular order; 
it is described in the Visnu-Purana thus:—“Viinu’s necklace called 
VaijayantI is five-formed as it consists of the five elements audit is, there¬ 
fore, called the elemental necklace. Here five-formed points to five 
different kinds of gems, namely the pearl, ruby, emerald, blue stone and 
diamond 5 *. Viinurahasya also says, “from the earth comes the blue gem, 
from water the pearl, from fire the Raustubha, from air the cat’s eye 
and from ether the Pusparaga” 

No as regards the other items of dress, they are Kucabandha and 
Udarbandha. Both these are flat bands, the former to keep the breasts 
in postion and the latter the protruding belley, characteristic of male 
figures (cf. Parkham nd other Yaksa figures). Katibandha, Mekhala 
and Kancidam may also be taken as another set of drapery and 
decorations. The Besanagar and the Didarganj Yaksini figures are 
repesented in these decorations. Dr. Bannerjea remarks ‘In medieval 
reliefs, both of the north and the south, they are far more elaborate 5 . 

Another very peculiar kind of dress current both in sculptures as 
well as the iconographical texts is the avyanga, the waist-girdle peculiar 
to the Sun images of the north. Br. Sam. supports it. It is said to be 
based'on the Avestan ‘aiwiyaon’ the sacred wooden thread girdle which 
a Zoroastrian is enjoined to wear round the waist. 

B. ORNAMENTS 

We find an excessive fondness on the part of the Hindu artists 
for displaying ornaments on the images of gods and goddesses 
from the very early times. Practically all parts of body had their various 
appropriate ornaments. This excessive display according to some 
modern critics like Grand wed el has hindered very considerably the 
development of the human figure. But the case is not so, because we never 
aimed at the development of the figure so much as at the development 
of the symbolism behind it. The ornaments in which the Indian 
images are found (or said to be) decorated can be classified as per the 
following tabulation : 

(i) Ear ornaments (Kundala). There are five principal kinds 
ofKundalas : t. Patra-kundala (cf. Uma), 2. Nakra- 
kundala (common), 3. Sankha-patra-kundala (cf. Uma) 
4. Ratna-kundala (Common), 5. Sarpa-kundala (Siva 
and Ganesa). 


WNisr^ 



(it) Ornanicnt of nose—Vesara (cf. Kr«na and Radha 



(Hi) Ornaments of neck : r. 

Niika, 2. Kara, 3. Graiveyaka, 


4. Kaustubha and 

5. Vaijayanti. 


(tv) Chest Ornaments : 1. 

Srivatsa, 2. Gannavlra, 3. Kuca- 


bandhas—they are also a class of ornaments together with 


the costumes. 



(v) Ornament of the Waist : i. Kati ban cilia (Waistband). 
2. Mekhala (Girdle), 3. Kanddam (Girdle with twink¬ 
ling bells), 


(w‘j Ornaments of the leg ankles : x. Manjira. 

(vii) Ornaments of the upper & lower arms Kahkana, Y'alaya, 
Keyura, Angada etc. 

Now after this tabulation some remarks are necessary to expound 
their association with their deities and their representation in art. 

Ear ornaments. —Their very names indicate that they were made of 
cones of coconut or palmyra-leaves or even thin gold leaves (metal, 
ivory or wooden piece) in the shape of the mythical ‘makara’ ( a croco¬ 
dile like animal), cut sections of conch-shells, jewels and (metal, ivory 
or wooden piece) fashioned like a cobra, respectively’—Bannerjea. 
Among these, as already pointed out, some of these are particularly 
associated with particular gods, but nakra-kundala and ratna-kundala 
can with equal appropriateness be used to decorate the ears of the 
divinities of both sexes. Visnu, Surya and Baladeva are described, (cf. 
Br. Samhita) as ‘Kirlta-kundaladharP; ‘Kundalabhuiitavadana 5 ; and 
< bibhrt-kundalamekanl , ; respectively. 

Aparajita-praccha. (vide Pr. Laks. p. 52), however, associates 
Kundala only in the image of Vasudeva and it also directs that in this 
type of Vasudeva-kundala, all varieties of gems stucled with the grains 
of diamond are to be applied. 

Nose-ornament—Vesara. —is not to be found in early Indian 
images. 

Neck-ornaments. —as tabulated above, have been already expoun¬ 
ded in drappery. They are both ornaments as well as dresses. 

Chest-ornaments. —like Srivatsa, etc, are already explained (vide cos¬ 
tumes) . ‘Here a word on canna-vlra is called for, ‘Channavira’, according to 
Rao, is a kind of flat ornament, a kind of jewelled disc, meant to be tied 
on the makuta or hung round the neck by string, so as to lie over the 
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chest 5 . But Rao is not quite sure about his explanation; the ornament 
is mentioned very often in the iconographic texts. ‘An ornament made 
of two chin-like objects worn crosswise on the torso, one in the upaviti 
and the other in the praclnavit! fashion (the latter is just the reverse 
of upaviti) with a flat disc, may illustrate Channavlra; this is sometimes 
found on some late South Indian sculptures of Viinu or his incarnatory 
forms (cf. Rao, op. cit, Vol. I. pi. LV. Figs, of Rama arid Lakf amana) 
and other images 5 —Bannerjee. Dr. Bannerjea has found the 
representation of this ornament in the Taxila museum (torso is decorated 
with it). Besnagar Yakiini and Gulakoka devata in Bharhut pillar also 
seem to be decorated in this ornament. 

./V. B .—Reference was already made (p. 144) of the godasabhusanas 
of the Aparajita-praccha, Its complete list of these sixteen ornaments 
(Pra. Laks. ppj 48-32) is as follows : 


Sodasabhusanas 

1. Hara 

2. Padak 

s 

3. Srivatsa 

4. Kaustubha 

5. Patrabharana 
Three fold mukuta 

6. Sekara ,, 

7. Kiri t: a ,, 

8. Amalasara „ 

9. Katitha 

10. Vahu-bala 
if. Kundala 


12. Navagraha-kahkana 

13. Ramacandra Khadga 

14. Ahgulikas 

(i) angulika 

(ii) yugahgulika 

(iii) tika-tripurusa 

(iv) ahguitha 

(v) ardhahgulika 

(vi) vajra-dhara 

(vii) angulika 

15. Kundala—Vasudeva 
ify. padamudrikas. 


€. HEADGEAR, i. e. MAULI 

Manasara describes as many as twelve types of headgear both 
crowns and head dresses which along with the association of the 
respective deities are tabulated hereunder:— 


SI No. Variety 

1. Jata 

2. Mauli 

3. Kirlta 

4. Karanda 

5. Sirastraka 

6. Kuhtala 

7. Kesabandha 


Gods Remarks. 

Brahma, Siva (Rudra) and goddess 
Manonmanini. 

jj 

Vi*nti and his forms (Narayana, etc.) 

Other gods and goddesses. 

Yakias, Nagas and Vidyadharas. 

Laksmi, Sarasvati and Savitri. 

Sarasvati and Savitri. 
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8. Dhammilla 

9. Alaka 


Other Goddesses. 
Other Goddesses. 


10. Cuda 


Other Goddesses. 


ix. Makuta 
12. Patta 


Brahma, Siva and also Yianu, 
For kings and queens, etc. 


(a) Patrapatta (b) Ratnapatta (c) Puipapatta, 

It may be noted that in the above tabulation the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
denote different types of crowns, while the rest so many different modes 
of dressing the hair. The jatamakuta, consists of matted locks of hair, 
done up into the form of a tall crown on the centre of the head. It is 
very often adorned with jewels, a crescent and skull (cf. Rudra-Siva, 
who is also named ‘KapardF (meaning one whose matted locks wave 
spirally upward like the top of a shell). Dr. Bennerjea observes: ‘Some 
Buddha figures of Saka-Kushan period at Mathura have the Kaparda 
type of jatamakuta on their heads. 

As regards Kirita-makuta specially appropriate for Narlyana, 
according to the Manasara ‘is a conical cap sometimes ending in an 
ornamantal top carrying a central pointed knoll’—Rao. “This type of 
headgear was not worn, however, exclusively by the God Narayana- 
Y'itnu; it could also be worn by Surya and Kubera. Varahmihira* not 
only describes Viinu as Kundala-kirltadharl (wearing ear rings and 
Kirita crown), but also says that Ravi should be wearing a makuta 
(makutadhari) and kubera should be ‘Vama-kirltr 

Karanda.— makuta is shaped like conical basket with the narrow end 
shown upwards. This is the type of crown peculiar to most of the other 
gods and the goddesses and is indicative of subordinate status according 


to Rao. 


Sirastraka. —an elaborate turban invariably associated with Nagas, 
Yakias, Vidyaclharas, is depicted in the early Indian art of Sunga period. 

The items nos. 6th to the 8th (cf. tabulation above) as hinted 
already, are different modes of dressing the hair. They are appropriate 
to different goddesses like Indira and Sarasvatl. 

There is still another very famous head dress called Kakapaksa 
(mastaka-parsvadvaye kesaracana-visaiah). It is only style of doing 
the hair like those in very young boys. It was being used by Eastern 
Indian artists in the in the representation of youthful Krgna and other 
divinities from the late Gupta period onwards. Dr. Bannerjea illus¬ 
trates this mode in some figures of Krtna at Paharpur, 
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There are yet two more muclras which though not ornaments 
proper but may be called ornamental decorations. They are 
‘Prabhavali 5 and \Sirascakra’ which are characteristic features of Indian 
images in general. Both these are halos, round the whole of the divine 
body and from the artistic point of view they really serve the purpose of 
the stele or the back slab. 

Prabhavali.—the larger halo, is an ornamental decoration, usually 
elliptical in shape. It is sometimes endowed with a number of jvalas or 
projecting tongues of flame. Dr. Bannerjea remarks (D. H. I. p. 298)— 
“The prabhavali sometimes contains the emblems special to the god to 
whose image it serves as the background; while in the case ol some 
principal types of Visnu images (dhruvabaras) the ten avataras are 
carved on it. In early and late mediaeval Hindu images of northern 
and eastern India, it commonly depicts a scheme of decorative carving 
on it, thus, in a fully complete stele, the order of arrangement of the 
motifs from the pedestal (plthika) upwards is first the leogryph (lion 
upon elephant gaja-sardula; sometimes the animals bear sword-bearers 
on their backs), then the ‘rnakara 5 transom, above it the hybrid couple 
(Gandharvas) playing on lute and dancing, a little higher up the flying 
garland-bearers (maladhari Vidyadharas) among the clouds and lastly 
the Klrtimukha fmial. This last motif consists of a grinning lion face 
with protruding goggle eyes and fangs, just placed in the top centre of 
the prabhavali, sometimes chains of jewel garland issuing out of either 
corners of its mouth. The fc Kala-makara 5 motif in Indonesian art 
seems to be an adaptation of this Indian motif. 55 

Sirascakra.—Is the smaller halo-circle. Art critics like Grunclwedel 
hold the view that these halos owe their origin from the Greek nimbus. 
Dr. Bannerjea, however, holds that origenally, it belonged to the astral 
deities. According to Rao Sirascakra Should have the form of a circle 
or a full blown lotus, eleven angulas in diameter, and should be away 
from the head by a distance equal to a third of its diameter. This halo 
circle is attached to the back of the head of images by means of a rod 
whose thickness is equal to one-seventh of the diameter of the sirascakra 5 . 

As regards its artistic representation, Dr. Bannerjea says—Tn 
Gandhara it is almost invarialy plain; in the Saka-Kushan art of 
Mathura it shows a scalloped border, while in the Gupta period though 
retaining this feature, it is endowed with more ornamentation. But 
several images of the Hindu divinities in the Gupta period are repre¬ 
sented with comparatively plain nimbus. In the medieval sculptures 
different types of Sirascakra are used to decorate the figures, the 
commonest of them taking the shape of a lotus flower in full blossom; 
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another common variety is parabolic in shape, with two concentric 
layers of gable decorations at its outer end. Varahamihira describes the 
image of Surya as having a prabhamandala shining with jewels 
(ratnojjvalaprabhamandalasca’) D. H. I. p. 296,—The medieval bronze 
Visnu image from Rungpur show separate prabhamandalas attached to 
their heads which in case of stone or wooden images is carved on the 
back of their heads in the same piece. 

Now in the end a word about the ideology underlying this custom 
may again be repeated. These manifold mudras of multiple hands and 
abundant decorative items were regarded by writers like Smith, etc., as 
monstrosity of the Indian iconographic art. A deeper examination, 
keeping in view the philosophy and symbolism of Indian culture, will 
however give quite another estimation and this estimation of the 
W estern critics like Smith and others will seem misconceived (cf. Coomars- 
wamy’s observations in this regard—Dance of Siva). Dr. Bannerjea also 
holds: The idea of symbolising the manifold activities of the deity, in 
however imperfect manner, undoubtedly lies at the root of placing in 
these multiple hands the variety of objects noted above. In the 
developed concepts about the numerous members of the Hindu 
pantheon, particular activities were associated with the individual units 
among them. It is no \vonder then that one or more of these objects 
came to be regarded as special to different gods, though it must not be 
forgotten that the same objects could also appear in the hands of other 
deities in secondary role. The mythology at the root of divinities also 
determined the allocation of the objects. 


tmsfr^y 




CHAPTER VII 


ICONOGRAPHICAL AESTHETICISM 
AND 

THE INSTALLATION OF THE IMAGES—PRASAD 
AND PRATIMA 


This is the concluding chapter of this second part—'Canons of 
Iconography’* Practically all the principal canons of Hindu Iconography 
relating to the classification of Indian images, their code of manufactur¬ 
ing—planning, measures, substances—etc.—together with their symbolic 
manifestation as are conveyed through manifold mudras both bodily 
poses and external symbols like weapons, seats, implements as well as 
the drapery and decorations, have already been taken into considera¬ 
tion. Now remain the two very important topics of this canonical 
exposition. These are aestheticism in Indian iconographical art and 
the installation of an image in its abode, the garbhagrha, of a Vimana or 
Prasada, the Hindu Temple. Both these are taken up for the fiirst 
time in an iconographical dessertation in contemporary writings. 

A. Iconographical Aestheticism 

Iconography is both a science and an art. For an artistic perfection 
of an image, it has to be accomplished in such a way as to arouse in us 
the aesthetic experience akin to one as we get from poetry and music. 
According to the Indian aestheticians, the main purpose of a poetical 
composition is to arouse pleasure, the ‘Asvada’ what is called -Rasas- 
vada\ in the readers. And this rasasvada is extolled as ‘Brahmananda- 
sahodara’. It is from this fundamental standpoint of Indian aestheticism 
that we do not have tragedies in our dramatic literature. The Indian 
view or more appropriately the Hindu view of life is one of the un¬ 
bounded faith in the eternity, a profound sense of optimism and a 
sublime outlook of life, coloured by the numinal existence and heavenly 
bliss, both the Svarga and the Apavarga. Naturally therefore, all arts, 
be it poety or music, painting or dance, are to be viewed from this 
lofty idealism of aestheticism. 

In nearly all the phases of Indian art the Rasa (or impassioned 
feeling) has played a very prominent role. The Indian belief is that 
the supreme being is Rasa-svarupa (cf. the Indian theory of Rasa- 
Brahma-Vada # %:). Again image-worship, for which icons 

used to be made of the manifold materials with manifold symbols, to be 
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worthy of desired end, lias to be done in a manner of an accomplished 
art, viz* dance and drama where there is an identification of the spectator 
with the Nata, the actor. A similar identification is essential between 
the worshipper and the worshipped. This is possible only through the 
arcusing of rasas, the aestheticism, in art. The sculptural monuments in 
our possession do corroborate this dictum and there we find a number 
of different ‘Rasas’ which the artists endeavoured to dwell upon in their 
dry stones and metals. Brindavana’s observations (vide I. I. p. xv), in 
this connection are worth quoting: ‘The images were so wrought by the 
Indian artist as to manifest one or more of these Rasas by their pose and 
appearance. The artists believed that when the mind, feeling and 
temperament of a devotee would come in an identical line with those of 
the worshipped, the realization of one’s prayer could only then be 
expected. Thus they furnished various images expressing not one but 
a variety of Rasas just according to the needs of the worshipper. Nor 
should we carelessly err in assuming that an image conveys one single 
feeling in its pose. As in a man, so in an image may be discernable a 
mixed feeling, the result of an interaction of multiple feelings, either 
of similar type or even of opposing types. As an illustration the 
expression of love and sublimity is regularly to be noticed in the images 
of Hara-Gauri or LaksmI-Narayana, more particularly in the Ananta- 
sayya group. The feeling of laugther but without repugnance or 
sarcasm may easily be excited in us as we look at the pot-bellied image 
of Ganesa, dancing with his elephant nose or of Kubera, the god of 

wealth.The mood of anger together with the sympathetic protection 

(varabhaya) has been emphatically expressed in most of the Tantrika 
images which as a rule, represent the energetic principles of the universe. 
In them more vividly than in others, may be witnessed a mingled 
feeling of fear, wrath, repugnance, wonder and sportiveness. Indeed, 
it ought to be plainly said that without a trained eye in this directon, 
it is as impossible to appreciate the remarkable success attained by the 
Indian artists in the composition of those images as it may be to estimate 
rightly all the standing monuments of Ancient Indian Culture’. 

Thus aestheticism in art becomes instrumental in producing the 
and this is dependent on the resas or rasadrstis 

cf. the following lines of the Samararigana : 

hot* i 

^FTrlT Jirafsm 5T3rrq% II 

Here citra can stand both for the pictorial images as well as the 
sculptural ones. Hence according to the S. S. it is the supreme 
achievement of the image-maker or the sculptor to see to this side of 
aestheticism in art—the ‘bhava-vyakti*. This aestheticism is really one 
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of the major contributions bf Indian canons of Art as propounded in 
the texts like Visnudharmottara and the Samaragnana-Sutradhara, to 
give a distinct and unique character. The oft-quoted aphorism 
TST: is not without significance and high meaning. It aims 
at ennobling life. Even birds and beasts, the so called brutes, when 
characterized with the different sentiments in accordance with the 
different situations, if go higher up, men and women, when imbubed 
with it they simply become divine. Further more this aesthetic 
element in Indian art pre-supposes the ideal of ‘Beautifnl’ in its real 
perspective. The beautiful is not only to be viewed in anatomical 
perspective, but also in the inner manifestation, the sole criterion of the 
beautiful, the ‘Sundara’ from the Hindu view of life. Beautiful 
internally, in its turn, presupposes the truthful,—the ‘Satya’ both 
internally and externally and the art which is both Satya and Sundara, 
that alone becomes the benficient the ‘Siva*—the Supreme Ideal of life. 
It is this ‘Good* of the humanity at large that the Indian seers have 
always aimed at. Any creation unless it is condusive to the well being 
of life, unless inspiring to ennoble it and unless high enough for creative 
urge, it is not worth the ideal. It is from this fundamental angle that 
aestheticism in iconographical art is to be viewed and purviewed. 
With this introduction to this subject, it may be wounded up here to be 
resumed in its more appropriate place—the canons of pictorial art— 
the subject matter of the 3rd part of this work—Pt. III. 

B. Installation 

This topic of installation is a very popular topic in the innumera¬ 
ble religious digests of the Paddhati class literature and it has to be 
siu veyed both ritualistically and artistically. The present work may 
not bother with the too many details of the retualistic treatment of the 
subject. Pratistha and Utsarga—these are some of the most important 
topics of Dharmsastra literature both of early and medieval period in 
Indian histroy. I he Sutra works the Smrtis both have expounded this 
topic in minutest of details. A few words, therefore, need be said on 
Pratistha. 

Installation or Tratima-pratistha’ according to ‘Isanasivadeva- 
gurupaddhati’ a standard digest of Paddhati class of works, a medieval 
compendum, is five-fold : 


U Pratistha 
2. Pratisthapana 


3. Sthitasthapana 

4. Utthapana and 

5. Asthapana 


and all these are connected with both the ‘Sakala’ and ‘Niskai images 
(cf. Pr. Laks. p. 66) ' 
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Pratistha— A ling-icon when first installed on the Brahma-sila and 
is made to rest on the ‘pindika 5 the base or pedestal, is called Eratiftha— 
I. S. G. P. (Pr.. Laks. p. 66). 

Prastisthapana —or Sthapana type of installation is related to the 
Bana-lingas, the Arsa-lingas, the Svaymbhu-lingas. 

Sthitasthapana— on the other hand is connected with those linga- 
icons which are made of precious stones, gold etc. and having only one 
pindika. 

Utthapana. —is concerned with jlrnoddhara institution of images 
i. e. any image when broken or demolished or got defunct and is to be 
reinstalled, it falls under this type of Prati»tha. 

Asthapana. —Lastly asthapana is enjoined to be adopted in case of 
the Sakala classes of images, the fully sculptured images in round, such 
as those of Vi^nu and Siva etc. 

Now Pratima-pratistha presupposes the foundation of the temples 
and dedication of wells, tanks, parks, etc. for the benefit of the public—the 
true import of the ancient institution of Prtistha and Utsarga. It may be 
remarked, however, that the early dharma-sutras, though speak of 
images and temples viz: cPTRf srf 

' etc. Par. Gr. Parisista, it: strikes one as somewhat strange 

that none of the principal Grhya and Dharma-sutras contain any proce¬ 
dure of consecrating an image in a temple, while in the Puranas and 
some of the digests much space is devoted to the topic of devata- 
pratistha. The Matsyapurana in chap. 264 and the Agnipurana in 
chaps. 60 and 66 deal with devatapratistha in general. There are special 
chapters in the Puranas on the consecration of the image of Visnu. or 
Siva or the Linga. 

The worship of God can be done in two ways, viz. without any outward 
symbol and with a symbol. The first is achieved by a prayer and offering 
oblations in fire; the second by means of images. The worship of god 
through the medium of images for which pratistha is essential, is 
again two-fold done in one’s own house and in a public temple. The 
latter is, according to many works, the best and the completes!, since 
it allows of celebration of festivals and the performce of the varied items 
or modes of worship (upacaras). The establishment of images in 
temples is again of two kinds viz. calarca (where the image can be 
lifted up, moved to another place) and sthirarca (where the image is 
fixed on a pedestal or is not meant to be lifted up or moved). The 
consecration of these two differs in certain details. 
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“The principal matters to be attended to according to the Matsya- 
purana (264-66) are: the auspicious time for the consecration of an 
image, the erection of a mandapa to the east or [ north of the temple, 
the erection of a vedi threin, erection of four tor anas (arched gates) for 
the mandapa, placing two auspicious jars at each of tour gates filled 
with scented water and herbs and covered with mango leaves and white 
cloth, raising of banners all round the mandapa worship of lokapalas 
(guardian deities of quarters), erecting another mandapa for bathing 
the image in, bringing the image and honouring the artisans, drawing 
lines on the image or lihga with a golden needle to represented the 
lustre of eyes, the selection of a qualified sthapaka or acarya and of 
from eight to 32 other'"priests (called murtipa); taking the image or 
lihga to the mandapa meant for bathing the image, bathing the image to 
the accompaniment of music with paHcagavya mixture, with mrttika 
(loose earth), with holy ashes and water; rendering it pure by repeating 
four mantras (viz. samudrajyesthah, apo divyah, yasam raja and apo 
higtlia, which are respectively Rg. VII. 49. 1-3 and X. 9. 1); offering 
worship after the bath to the image ; with sandalwood paste and 
covering it with a garment (with the verse c abhi vastra’ Rg. IX. 97. 
50), placing the image in a standing position with the mantra ‘uttiftha* 
(Rg. I. 40. t); placing the image in a chariot with the verses ( a muraja’ 
and bathe tisthan’ (Rg. VI. 41. 31 and VI. 75. 6) and entering it in the 
mandapa with the verse f a krinena* (Rg. I. 35. 2); placing the image 
on a bed on which kusa grass and flowers are strewn with the face (of 
the image) towards the east; placing a water jar (called nidrakalasa) 
having gold in it and a piece of cloth at the mouth towards 
the head of the image with the mantras^ ‘apodevir’ (Tai, S. VII. 
3. 13. 1) and f apo asman’ (Rg. X/17. 10); placing under the head 
of the image silken pilllows, sprinkling honey and clarified butter, 
and worshipping with mustard with the verse fi apyayasva’ Rg. I. 
91. 16 or IX, 31. 4) and £ ya te rudra’ (Tai. S. IV. 5. 1 .1); 
offering worship with sandalwood paste and flowers and tying a 
band ( pratisara) on the right hand (of the image) with ‘barhaspatya’ 
mantra; placing a parasol, chowrie* mirror, jewels, auspicious herbs, 
household utensils, fine vessels and seats by the side of the image with 
the verse c abhi tva’ (Rg. VII. 32. 22); honouring the image with the 
presentation of various foods and condiments with the verse ‘tryamba- 
kam yajamahe’ (Rg. VII. 59. 12); placing four priests and four door¬ 
keepers in the directions, viz. a priest knowing Rgveda in the east and 
so on and each of the four priests is to repeat from his own Veda 
several hymns and verses e. g. the Rgvedin priest should recite Srisukta 
(Rg. I. 165), Pavarnana hymn (from Rg. IX. 1), Santikadhyaya (Rg. 
X. 16), then a hymn to Indra. Then the acarya is to perfom homa 
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towards the head of the image with Santika mantras and offer into the 
fire 1000 samidhs (fuel sticks) each of palaia, udumbara, asvattha, 
apainarga and saml trees and then touch the feet of the god; preparing 
nine kundas each one cubit square and offering into them one thousand 
samidhs each time on touching the navel, the chest, and the head of the 
image; remembering the eight forms (murti) of God viz. the earth, fire, 
the sacrifice, the sun, the water, wind, moon and akasa, and offering 
homa to these with vaidika mantras; placing auspicious jars near each 
kunda; bathing the image at every watch and, offering incense, food 
(naivedya), sandalwood paste; offering bali to all beings, and dinner to 
brahmanas and persons of other castes at one’s desire; celebrating a 
festival at night with dances, song and music; this may go on from one 
day to seven days (it is called adhivasana); then the temple building is to 
be sprinkled over; finding out a place for the image either to the north or 
slightly to north-east in the temple; a stone in the form of a tortoise is to 
be placed on the temple floor; preparing a pindika and bathing it with 
pancagavya with mantras; then raising the image with the mantra ‘uttis- 
tha’ (Rg. I. 40. 1), bringing it in the inmost chamber of the temple and 
placing it on the pltha (pedestal), offering it arghya water, padya water, 
madhuparka; then the nyasa (depositing) of eight kinds of jewels, viz. 
diamond, pearl, lapis luzuis, conch, crystal, pusparaga, indranila and nila 
in the eight directions from the east, also of eight kinds of grains viz. 
wheat, barley, sesame, raudga. nlvara, syamaka, mustard and rice and 
also eight fragrant things such as white and red sandal-wood, agaru, 
usira etc. Nyasa of all these is to be made after repeating oiii and the 
pauranika mantras (with c namo namah’ at end) of the eight guardians 
(lokapalas) viz. Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, Varuna, Vayu, Soma, 
Iasna, and also of Brahma (9th) and Ananta (10th); raising the image 
and fixing it in the scooped up portion of the pedestal with the mantra 
‘d'hruva dyaur’ (Rg. X. 173. 4); placing one’s hand on the head of the 
image and contemplating on the well-known form of the deity that is 
established, whether Visnu, Siva, Brahma, the Sun; repeating appro¬ 
priate mantras (viz. those of Rudra, Viinu, Brahma, the Sun in the 
case of the respective gods whose image is established); establishing 
deitieis near the principal image of the god’s dependants (such as Nandi 
in the case of Siva); invocation (avahana) of the principal deity with 
its attendants with pauranika mantras; bathing the image with curds, 
milk, clarified butter, honey and sugar and then with water in which 
flowers and scents are mixed up; repeating the following mantras again 
and again viz. ‘yaj-jagrato duram-upaiti’ (Vaj. S, 34. 1), ‘tato virad- 
ajayata’, (Vaj. S. 31. 5), ‘sahasrasfrsa’ (Rg. X. 90. 1), ‘yenedam bhStam’ 
'(Vaj. S. 34.4), “Natvavam” (Rg. VII. 32.23); touching fourtimes 
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with water the feet, the waist arid head (of the image); giving 
gifts of clothes, ornaments etc. to the acarya and to the poor, the blind 
and the distressed and to others that may be gathered to see; filling 
with sand any aperture in any direction in which the image appears to 
be unstable and performing propitiatory rites' for the guardian of that 
quarter and making gifts suitable to each iokapala; celebrating a festival 
for three, five or seven days. 

The general procedure of consecrating an image has been given 
above at some length from the Matsyapurana in order to convey some 
idea hovv in the first centuries of the Ghiristian era the consecration of 
images was done. It will be noticed that mostly vedic mantras were 
employed though a few pauranika mantras also occur. In medieval 
digests like the Devapratisthatattva other elements were added from 
Tantr.a works. Special attention may be drawn to the fact that in the 
above procedure the word pranapratistha does not occur in the Matsya, 
Raghunandana (in Devapratisthatattva) quotes Devipurana to the 
effect that pranapratistha is done after touching the cheeks of the image 
with the right hand and that without this vivification a mere image 
does not attain to the position of a deity worthy of worship. In the 
Devapratisthatattva, the Nirnayasindhu, the Rajadharma-kaustubha and 
other works the prana-pratistha is based on the 23rd chapter (patala) 
of the Sarada-tilaka (verses 72—76). The mantra is also given. 

The Devapratisthatattva (p. 505) quotes the Hayailrsapan-caratra 
to the effect that generally a brahmana should officiate at the consecra¬ 
tion of an image of Viinu, but a ksatriya can officiate for a vaisya or a 
sudra yajamana and a vaisya may do for a sudra yajamana, but a 
sudra cannot officiate. 

In the Matsyapurana, the Agnipurana, the Nrsimhapurana, the 
Nirnayasindhu and many other works there are descriptions of the 
consecration of the images of Vasudeva, of a linga and other deities, 
which are all passed over here for want of space. In these works 
following Tantric practices three kinds of nyasas, viz. Matrkanyasa, 
Tattvanyas, and Mantranyas are referred to. The Matrkanyasa consists 
in repeating the letters of the alphabet from a (including ‘am’ and ‘ah 5 ) 
to 1 (in the form of akaraya narnah svaha) and offering an oblation in 
fire. The Tattvanyasa consists in repeating ‘Atmatattvaya narnah, 
svaha 5 and the same formula as to Atmattvadhipari, Kriyasakti, 
Sivatattva (or Visnutattva), Siva tatty adhipad, Iccliasakti, Vidyatattva 
Vidyatattvadhipati, Adharasakti. The MantranySsa is as lollows, 
taking a mantra of certain letters for a god (e. g. one of 12 letters as in 
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‘om namo bhagavate Yasudevaya’) one has to repeat each letter in the 
formula ‘om omkaraya namah svaha 5 . 

The Dharmasindhu III (purvardha) sets forth a brief procedure of 
the consecration of images in which only one priest is required (vide pp. 
333 - 34 )* In modern times also the procedure of devatapratiitha 
11 contains numerous elements and is extremely long 55 .—Kane’s H. D. 
Vol. II pt. 2. 

Brhatsamhita an astronomical-cum-archi^ectural treatise has very 
succintly described this Pratima-pratistha—vide ch.6o. The special 
notice of this work in this connection is that the the adhivasana and 
prati»tha ceremoney of the images of Visnu, Surya, Siva, Matrganas, 
Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas, they should be installed by aBhagavata, 
a Maga, a Pasupatta, one well-versed in the worship (of the Sakti), a 
Brahmana, knowing the Vedas well, a persan of Sakya race and a 
Digambara Jain, respectively as per the following verse: 

1 

5TmTT wtt ftffprr — 1 

t fw 11 

Further more it also enjoins to give awards not only to the Brah- 
manas, etc. but also the sthapali—vide the verse (i. e. Vardhaki cf. 
Utpala’s Commentary). 

The Samarangana Sutradhara also corroberates this vide vol. I 
Hindu Science of Architecutre (Pt. Ill Preleminary matters). lianasi- 
vadevagurpaddhati also gives similar directions vide IV Chapter, 
XXXIV, 4. 

Now a word on Punah-pratistha (Re-consecration of image in tem¬ 
ples) and on Jlrnoddhara (rehabiliting old or dilapidated temple and its 
image, etc.) each, may also be said and I cannot do better to than quote 
Dr. Kane (the eminent author of History of Dharmasastra in several, 
volumes) here also. 

u Punah-firatist/i^:^(Rc-constcra.t m ion of images in temples). The 
Brahmapurana quoted by the Devapratisthatattva and the Nirnayasin- 
dhu says ‘when an image is broken into two or is reduced to particles, 
is burnt, is removed from its pedestal, is insulted, has ceased to be 
worshipped, is touched by beasts like donkeys or falls on impure ground 
or is worshipped with mantras of other deities or is rendered impure by 
the touch of outcasts and the like—in these ten contingencies, god 
ceases to indwell therein.’ When an image is polluted by (contact 
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with) the blood of a brahmana or by the touch of a corpse or the touch 
of a patita it should be re-consecrated. If ah image is broken in parts 
or reduced to particles it shoud be removed according to sastric rules 
and another should be installed in its place. When an image is bjfoken 
or stolen a fast should be observed. If images of metal such as of 
copper are touched by thieves or candalas they should be purified in 
the same way in which polluted vessels of those metals are purified and 
then they should be re-consecrated. If an image properly consecrated 
has had no worship performed without pre-meditation (i. e. owing to 
forgetfulness or neglect) for one night or a month or two months or the 
image is touched by a sudra or a woman in her monthly illness, then 
the image should have water adhivasa (placing in water) performed on 
it and it should be bathed with water from ajar, then with panegavya, 
then it should be bathed with pure water from jars to the Accompani¬ 
ment of the hymn to Purusa (Rg. X. 90) repeated 8000 times, 800 times 
or 28 times, worship should be offered with sandal wood paste and 
flowers, naivedya (food) of rice cooked with jaggery should be offered. 
This is the way in which the re-consecration is effected”. 

“JlrnoddhUra (rehabilitating old or dilapidated temples, etc.). This 
subject is closely connected with the preceding topic and is dealt with in 
the Agnipurana, chap. 67 and 103 (about lirigas); the Nirnayasindhu 
(IIL purvardha p. 353), the Dharmasindhu (III. purvardha p. 335) 
give an exsensive procedure following the Agnipurana. This is done 
when the image in a temple or a lixiga is burnt, or reduced to particles 
or is removed to another place. The Agnipurana (103. 4) says that if 
an image or linga is carried off by the strong current of a river, it may 
be re-consecrated elsewhere according to the rites prescribed in the 
sastra. According to the Agnipurana (193. 21) a liriga that is reputed 
to have been established by the asuras (like Banasura) or famous sages 
or by gods or by those who were expert in Tantra should not be removed 
to another place, whether it be worn out or broken, even after the 
performance of.prescribed rites. The Agnipurana prescribes (chap. 67. 
3-6) that image of wood when extremely worn out may be burnt, one of 
stone may be thrown into water, one made of metal or of a jewel (pearl 
etc.) should be thrown into very deep water or the sea after carrying it 
covered with cloth in a cart to the accompaniment of music and on the 
same day another of the same dimensions and substance should be 
installed after the purification of the image is effected. When the daily 
worship of an image had been stopped of set purpose or when it is 
touched by sudras and the like, purification can be effected only by 
re-consecration. Re-consecration can be done even in intercalary 
months or when Venus is too near the sun to be visible. When a temple 
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(i) Af&nagananam —vide Chap. Ill p. 87, 

*A distance of one arigula is called Murti, Indu,Visvambh&ra, 
Moksha and Ukta, 

A distance of two angidas is called Kala, Golaka, AivinI, Yugma, 
Brahmana, Vihaga, Akshi and Paksha. 

A distance of three afigulas is called Rina Agni, RudrSksha, 
Guiia, Kala, $ula, Rama, Varga and Madhya. 

A distance of four angulas is called Veda, Pratishtha, Jati, Vaina, 
Karna (or karana), Abjajanana, Yuga, Turya, and Turiya. 

A distance of five angulas is called Vishaya, Indriya, Bhuta, Ishu, 

Supratishtha and Prithvi. 

A distance of six angulas is called Karma, Anga, Rasa, Samaya, 
Gayatrl, Krittika, Kumaranana, Kau ika and Ritu. 

A distance of seven angulas, Patala, the Munis, Dhatus, Lokas, 
Ushnik, RohinI, Dvlpa, Anga and ambhonidhis. 

A distance of eight angulas is called Lokapalas, Nagas, Uraga, 
Vasus, Anushtup, and Ganas. 

A distance of nine angulas is called Brihatl, Grihas, Randhras, 
Nandas and Sutras. 

A distance of ten angulas, is called Dik, Praturbhava, Nadi, 
Pankti and.... 

A distance of eleven Angulas, is called Rudras and Irishtup. 

'A distance of twelve angulas is called Vitasti, Mukha T ala, \ ama, 
Arka, Rau and Jagatl. 

A distance of thirteen angulas is called Atijagatl 
A distance of fourteen angulas is called Manu and Sakvarl. 

A distance of fifteen angulas is called Ati-Sakvarl and Tithi. 

A distance of sixteed angulas is called Kriya, Ashti and Indu- 
Kala. 

A distance of seventeen angulas is called Atyashti. 

A distance of eighteen angulas is called Smriti and Dhriti, 

A distance of nineteen angulas is called Atidhriti. 

A distance of twenty angulas is called Kriti. 

A distance of twenty-one angulas is called Prakriti. 

A distance of twenty-two angulas is called Akriti. 

A distance of twenty-three angulas is called Vikriti. 

A distance of twenty-four angulas is called Samskriti, 
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A distance of twenty-five angulas is called Atikriti, 

A distance of twenty-six angulas is called Utkriti. 

A distance of twenty-seven angulas is called Nakshatra'—-Rao’s 
version. 

(ii) Sixfold iconometrical measurements and their synonyms —vide p. 88, 

Mana—Ayama, Ayata, Dlrglia. 

Pramana—Vistara, Tara, Striti^ Visriti^ Visritam, VySsa, Visarita, 
Vipula, Tata, Vishkambha and Visala. 

Unmaim—Bahala, Ghana, Miti, Utclichhraya, Tunga, Unnata, 
Udaya, Utsedha, Uchcha, Nishkrama, Nishkriti, Nirgama, 
Nirgati and Udgama 

Parimana—Marga, Pravesa, Parinaha, Naha, Vriti, Avrita and 
Nata. 

Upamana—NIvra, Vivaraand Antara* 

Lambarnana—Sutra, Lambana, and Unmita. 

(iii) TtilamUna —vide p. 89. 

The Uttama-dasa-tala (of 124 dehangulas) is prescribed for the 
images of the principal deities—Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 

The Madhyama-da*a-tIJa (of 120 dehangulas) for those of Srldevi, 
BhumidevI, Uma, Sarasvatl, Durg'a, Sapta-matrikas, Usha 
and Jyeshtha. 

The Adhama-da^a-tala (of 116 dehangulas) for Indra and the other 
Lokapalas, for Chandra and Surya, for the twelve Adityas, 
the eleven Rudras, the eight Vasus, the two Asvini-devatas, 
for Bhrigu and Markandeya, for Garuda, Sesha, Durga, 
Guha or Subrahmanya, for the seven Rishis, for Guru, Arya, 
Chaitdesa and Kshetrapalakas. 

The Navarddha-tala for Kubera, for the nine Grahas (planets) 
and certain other celestial objects. 

The Uttama-nava-tala for Daityesa, Yakshesa, Urage^a, Siddhas, 
Gandharvas and Charanas, Vidyesa and for the Ashtamurtis 
of Siva. 

Sa-tryarigula-nava-tala for such persons as are equal to the gods 
, in power, wisdom, sanctity, etc. 

Nava-tala for Rakshasas, Asura;, Yakshas, Apsarsas, Astramurtis, 
and Marudganas. 

Ashta-tala for men. 

Sapta-tala for Vetalas add Pretas 

Shac-taia for Pretas. 

Panch-tala for Rubjas or deformed persons and for Vighneivara* 
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Chatustala for Vamanas or Dwarfs and for childreri, 

Tritala for Bhutas and Kinnaras. 

Dvitala for Kushmandas. 

Eka-tala for Kabandhas*—Rao’s version. 

(6) Apar&jita pracchliS overtopping the other texts —the largest TUla-measur#-* 
vide p, 88, 

JV*. B .—The Rupamandana being a copier, can not have this credit cf. 
these comparative estimates—Mankad’s version.) 
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jV. B .—Representation and magnification of H’Ts as prodigies 
may be regarded as a later development. 
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, Something has already been said in the ‘Introduction* regarding 
this part. Here a little more may be added to bring home to the 
readers not only the angle of the treatment; but also the introduction 
of the new elements in Indian icons and their iconology. Regarding 
the former, it may be said that the exposition of the Pratima-laksana, 
■does not only confine itself to the objective treatment of the icons alone 
as such, but their individual evolutions in relation to their cult- 
ideology, artistic developments (i. e. iconographic evolutions and asso¬ 
ciated comminglings) and a critical analysis of their sway over Indian life 
as a whole in the cultural context of this great sub-continent, have also 
found a place in this treatment. In this survey a good many new 
propositions have been advanced and theories propounded, explana¬ 
tions and interpretations put forward to attract the attention of the 
scholars to these new factors whose estimation has been a long 
dessedaratum. A few instances, in this connection, may be cited : 

A reoriented classification of the varieties of the principal deities, 
like Visnu or Siva has been put forward. Similarly the relative im¬ 
portance and ideology and their bearing on our cultural traditions, 
affecting deeply the Indian life as a whole, of some of the varieties of 
these principal deities, classed as minor or miscellaneous forms by 
Sri Rao, have been reoriented and re-established. Vasudeva-Visnu, 
AnantaVayi Narayana, Sada$iya, Mahasadasiva and Dvadasa-kala- 
sampurria Sadasiva are some of the many such notable 
examples, found dealt with, in this new angle. A good 
many images though described in the manuals and said to be un¬ 
represented in the monuments (the rich sculptural heritage of India) 
have also been resurrected. Avery striking example is that of Si mha- 
vahinl LaksmI, described in Hemadri’s Gaturvarga-cintamani but said 
to be unrepresented by Sri Brindavan Bhattacharya (cfl I. I.) in 
Indian sculpture, has been pointed out here to have been represented 
alright—vide Khajuraho sculptures. A bold assertion on the basis of 
the indegenous texts and their ideology regarding the Buddha image 
has been made to bring home to the readers that the evolution of 
Buddha image is not cent per cent a foreign contribution, 

It is fundamentally Indian and accordingly a new critique of Gandhara 
art has been advanced. A confusion prevailing among the scholars 
regarding the characteristic traits of Gandharvas and Kinnars has been 
cleared—vide the correct interpretation of the Manasara text describing 
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these demi-gods. This is only a bare outline of this critical and com- 
parative angle of treatment, an appraisal of which can be made only 
after fully going through all these eight chapters, full of ideas and 
innovations. This brief indication only aims at enkindling a 
curiosity in this fascinating study of immortals. 

Regarding the latter, i\ e . introduction of new elements, a peep into 
the very first chapter will convince my readers that some of the most 
intimate subjects of dessertation in any study of Hindu Iconography, 
so far remained insignificant, have been given their due. Symbolism 
in India has been its life breath. Symbolism, therefore, in Indian 
art is its soul. Accordingly all the principal deities have been treated 
from this angle also in the last—the secret and sacred significance of 
the icons and their manifold rupas, etc. what is termed here as ‘Janchana- 
rahasyam* which is an invariable concomittanccin practically all the eight 
chapters. Similarly a principal image must have his shrine the 
ayatana, and his parivara-devatas. This too is an essential theme 
invariably adhered to in the treatment of all the principal deities. 
Needless to multiply other so many new introductions based on an 
intimate study of the new sources like the Samarangana and the 
Aparajita-praccha and the reorientation of the older texts like the 
Manasara. 

Thirdly the subject of Hindu Iconography regarding the different 
icons and their iconology has been treated here as an integrated whole. 
It is why that all the three branches of Indian Iconography—Rrahraana, 
Baudha and Jain—so far taken as independent evolutions—have been 
treated here from the broad cultural stand-point in which they are only 
the side-currents having their rise frem a fountain head—the spirit of 

India, 
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Five Dhyanf Buddhas with their characteristics—Vide Chap, VIII p. 24 
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CHAPTER I 


TRIM0RTI, ETC, AND BRAHMA PRATIMA LAKSANlA 

Trimurti.— The reason why Trimurti icon is first taken up is hot 
very difficult to understand. It represents not only historical bat k> 
ground of the evolutionary processes of the later (i.e. Pauranic) 
sectarianism, but also keeps up intact the lofty idealism of Upani adic 
monism, already initiated by the Rsi in the Rgveda when he proclaimed 
c Ekam sad Viprah bahudha vadanti\ Trimurti and other compound 
murties, though regarded as representing syncretistic tendency, in the 
op'nion of scholars like Dr. J. N. Banerji, as a reaction to the morbid 
sectarianism, really represent, in a nut*sheil the truth of the Vedic 
Henotheism and Vedantic Monism. 

Hinduism misrepresented as polytheism, really stands on the solid 
bedrock of the Advaita, the Brahma, the ultimate reality. The Vedantic 
monism is both an idealism of the highest order as well as the Realism 
of the most practical utility. It is here that Ethics and Metaphysics 
meet. Therefore the Trimurti conception is the essence of Hindu 
culture, religion, philosophy and the world at large. We cannot have a 
better laksana of Trimurti than one quoted by Garigesa in his Sabda- 
tatva-cintamani (cf. Pr. Laks. P. 70) that the Trimurti, though 
apparently having different forms, really has one form and it is one 
monistic principle governing the three-fold work of the Universe, the 
Creation, the Preservation and the Destruction. 

The Visnudharmottara also echoes here this concept of Trimurti 
(vide Pr. Laks. p. 70). The existence of the Universe is guided by 
three-fold principle of Energy or Quality - Rajasa, Satvika and Tamasa. 
Accordingly here Brahma aspect or form or face represents the creative 
activity, Vaisnava one maintains and sustains the universe, while the 

Saiva aspect simply destroys it (to create a vacuum for further 
creation). 

As hinted above, the idea of Trimurti is not Pauranic alone. It is 
as ancient as the times of the Vedas themselves. The Vedic triad Agni, 
SQrya and Vayu or Rudra, really got developed into the Pauranic 
Trimurti of Brahma, \ isnu and Siva. Brahma represents Agni and the 
later texts both Fur'anas and the Vastusastras (notably the Samarah- 
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gana-Sutradhaira) corroborate this truth by directing the image-maker 
to make the Pratima ‘anal'arci-pratimah’ akin to the flamed fire. 

Visnu is a solar deity in the Veda—everybody agrees to it. He is 
accordingly reckoned as one of the Dvadasadityas in the Mahabharata. 

The praises and exploits of Visnu in the hymns of the Rgveda are all 
for Visnu as a solar deity and hence his affinity to Surya cannot be dis¬ 
puted. As regards Siva, his prototype in the Vedas is Rudra—Rudras 
or Rudriyas in the Rgveda or more correctly in the Yajurveda, are in 
intimate association with the Marud-devas, the wind-gods, represented 
as working havoc, bringing storms, spreading calamities and diseases, 

‘ etc* and therefore the development of Marud-Rudra into terrific-cum- 
beneficient Rudra—Siva—is not difficult to understand. 

With this background of Trimurti conception, let us peep into the 
depth of its meaning. It represents in the nutshell the whole fabric of 
the Asramadharma—the three fundamental stages of life, childhood 
and youth as well as the three periods of Aryan life, the Brahmacarya, 
the Garhasthya and the Sanyasa. ‘Brahma’s features are exactly 
those of a Brahmacari. He holds a Kamandalu, puts on Kasaya cloth, 
carries the Vedas, all of which are requisites of a young Brahmacari. 

The appearance of Visnu is the ideal represen tation of a householder, 
enjoying, working and flourishing in the world. His dress, ornaments, 
attendants all speak of his life of the world. Thus he has been the ideal 
god to be worshipped by the kings. The image of Siva, in like manner, 
represents the life of an Indian Sanyas!. He wears, like the Hindu 
ascetic, tiger’s skin, bears a trident and has Jata or clotted hair—the true 
sign of old age and indifference. Like a Yogi, he is half naked and 
devoted to spiritual contemplation’—Brindavana, I. I. p. 5. 

Metaphysical interpretation of Trimurti is already hinted at. 
Mythological accounts of the triad are quite well known Brahma 
created the world; Visnu preserved the creation throughout by main¬ 
taining the life principle and removing the destructive elements in 
various incarnations; Pralaya or dissolution of the world was brought 
about by Siva or Rudra. 

As regards the illustrations representing this form of icon, 
there is a great paucity of monuments representing this image. The cele¬ 
brated ‘Trimurti’ illustration of the famous elephanta cave is held by Rao 
as an unmistakable representation of Mahesamurti, and he has adduced 
strong arguments to prove his contention and substantiate it on the 
possible grounds. Another sculpture of Chittoragarh in Udaipur 
State, Marwar is also not ‘Trimurti’ but Mahesamurti as contended by 
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RaOj ibid p.385. Sri Brindabana Bhattacharya, however, cites two 
examples of Trimurti image in the Peshawar Museum and the four¬ 
headed iingam in the Indian Museum. 

Trimurti* according to Visnudharmottara, Purva-Karnagama, etc. 
(Pr. Laks. p. 187-188) is also one of the eight Vidyesvaras (special forms 
of Siva), Amsumadbhedagama describes Trimurti (Ekapada), Ekanetra 
and Ekarudra alike. The main features of this Trimurti sculpture 
according to this text are : From the right to left of the erect figure of 
Siva should be seen emerging those of Brahma and Visnu, respectively. 
Both these should be sculptured with their respective characteristics. 
Rao says, £ Another way in which Trimurti may be represented is this : 
Brahma and Visnu may be sculptured as issuing from either side of a 
large linga. Thirdly, they may be represented each of one separately 
with all their characteristics and as standing side by side on three 
separate padma-plthas. Fourthly, there may be three shrines in a tem¬ 
ple each separated from the other and in these there may be set up in 
the middle shrine a linga and in the right and left, shrines for Brahma 
and Visnu, respectively. Fifthly, in a temple consisting of these conti¬ 
guous shrines (triforium), they may be set up as in the previous case. 
The central figure may be also Nrtta or other forms of Siva, 

This is the traditional and time-honoured conception of both of 
the iconologv and the iconography of Trimurti representing Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva as one. 

There are, however, certain texts notably Aparajita-praccha which 
not only describes trimurti of Hari, Hara and Pitamaha, but also that 
of Candra ^the moon), Arka (the sun) and Brahma (common), as 
well as Hari, the Sun (also Visnu), Hara and Hiranyagarbha. The 
former has not yet found representation in sculpture, but the latter is 
fully depicted in it. It is, therefore, very curious and also remarkable 
that some of the uncommon types of icons are either the result of the 
uncommon conceptions or vice-versa. The association of Surya with 
Hara and Hiranyagarbha in the Trimurti sculpture have some back¬ 
ground in peculiar conditions of the religious beliefs of the Hindus. The close 
connection Df Sftrya with Visnu or Visnu as Narayana is wellknown. 
Accordingly a good many Trimurti sculptures depict this synchronism— 
cf. six-armed composite image found at Madhia in the old Panna State 
in Bundelkhand region representing the Trimurti of Surya-Siva- 
Brahma. The three-headed and eight-armed standing Surya in 
Cidambaram temple also illustrates this. C A somewhat similar compo¬ 
sition, but a seated one, is carved on the west face of the small shrine 
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dedicated to the sun-god in the southern corner of Livoboji Mata’s 
temple at Delmal (northern Gujrat)’. ‘Another eight-armed seated 
image of this type is carved on the western side of the central Bhadra 
(structure) of the Siva temple called Dula Deo at Khajuraho 5 . 

Caturmurti— Aparajita Praccha—Also describes Caturmurtis of 
Hari (the sun as well as Visnu), Hara and Hiranyagarbha, which may be 
illustrated in the representation already pointed out above—cf. Limboji 
Mata’s Temple—Vide Triipurti illustration and Burgess’s remarks 
(Ar. Survey of W. India Vol. IX Arch. Antiq. of N. Guj. p. 88-9) 
satisfy this composition : In one figure the four divinities, Visnu, 
Siva and Brahma or the Trimtirti—with Surya, appear blended or shall 
we rather say it represents a Vaisnava Trimurti with Surya-Narayana, 
as the central figure, seated on his Vahana, Garuda. 

Panca-murti: Though we do pot have any partimalaksana in 
the texts of this composite icon, we do find pancayatana sculptures and 
images in accordance with a clear cut tendency of this most tolerant, 
and universal institution advocated by the Smrtis like Manu and Yajna- 
valkya and fully practised by the bulk of people called Smartas. Accord¬ 
ingly the Pancayatana worship must have some symbol (icononic or 
aniconic) to satisfy this most prevalent urge of ordinary run of men 
having equal adoration to all the principal deities of Hindu Pantheon* 
This was really a great and grand syncretjstic tendency at work, ‘Hive 
stones or symbols, believed to be permeated by the essences of the five 
chief deities, are : (1) the black stone, representing Visnu; (2) the white 
stone representing Siva’s essence ; (3) the red stone representing 
Gapesa * (4) the srpall piece of metallic ore representing the wife of 

Siva ; (15) the piece of crystal represening the sun....All five 

symbols are placed on a round open metal dish, called Pancayatana, 
and are arranged in five different methods, according to the preference 
given to any one of the five deities at the time of worship’. (Religious 
Thought and life in India, pp-411.12). 

‘The Pancayatana Puja of the Smartas is also illustrated by many 
extant early and late mediaeval temples of India, in which the central 
shrine housing the principal deity is surrounded by four smaller shrines 
on the four corners of the quadrangle containing the figures of the four 
other deities’. Dr. Banerji has given certain notable illustrations of this 
religious culture found depicted in stone—a farily large number of 
mediaeval scluptures: ‘A pancayatana Sivaliriga, originally found in a 
part qi Bihar and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, which 
is being illustrated here, characterises in a very interesting manner the 
religious belief of a mediaeval Saiva of Eastern India belonging to the 
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order of Smartas. It is inaccurately described in the Museum record 
as a Caturmukha Sivalihga, but it really shows the four cult deities, 
Ganapati, Visnu, Parvatl and Surya on the four sides of the central 
Saiva emblem, all of which taken together symbolise the five Brahmani- 
cal Hindu cults. 5 

Dvimurti. —We have already noticed (though rarely) the iconogra- 
phical presentations of caturmurtis and Pancamurtis, etc., the Dvimurtis, 
however, are very popular. Among them, the most famous Haryardha- 
murti or Hari-Haramurtis are very well known. The different Saiva- 
dvimurtis like Hara-Gaurl, Uma-Mahesyara, Ardhanansvara etc., etc., 
may also be classed dvimurtis but as they form a class by themselves in 
the Saiva icons, they may be passed on here to be taken up in their 
proper place. It is, therefore, proposed to take only the most famous 
forms of Dvimurtis here. 

Haryardhamn rtf: — Vide Pr. Laks. p. 71 is enjoined to be sculptured 
according to Uttara KarnSgama like this: The Mahesa part should 
exactly be the same as in the Ardhanarlsvara form, the other half of 
it, the Vaisnava counterpart however is enjoined to take only two arms 
with Sankha and Kataka, dressed in Pitambara and decorated with all 
characteristic ornaments. Suprabhedagama, however, prescribes Kara, 
clad in tiger’s skin, Vi$nu, of course, in Pitambara, though hair would be 
in Jata, and in Kirlta respectively. ISilparatna however adds the bodily 
pose also—both of them to assume Sarnapada standing posture, other 
characteristics are also mentioned, the emblems, etc. vide Pr. Laks. P. 71. 

It may be remarked that sculptures found representing the image 
show Hari always on the left and Hara in the right, as we shall presently 
see. A word, therefore, on history and culture of this composite 
image may be first said here. The historical, or more correctly the 
Pauranic, account of the origin of this composition is very popular. Visnu 
was MohinI, the beautiful female form assumed by him while distributing 
nectar churned out of the ocean by the Devas and Asuras to deprive 
the latter of their share of it, by bewitching them with her beauty; 
Siva fell in love with this aspect of Visnu. Now as regards the broader 
culture which this composite icon represents is the emphasis on the 
reconciliation between the two major cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism. 

Dr. Banerji has illustrated this icon in many of the Indian sculp¬ 
tures: One of the earliest stone reliefs representing this composite 
divinity is to be found at Badami. *. .The clear line of, demarcation 
between the left (Hari) and the Right (Hara) halves is emphasised by 
the treatment of the crown (the right part of it shows ajatamukuta 
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while the left part a kirltamukuta), the two different ear-rings (a sarpa- 
kundala in the right ear, and a nakra or makara kundala in the left 
ear).. . .and the presence of the bull-faced Nandi and Parvati on the 
right hand, and that of the slightly pot-bellied dwarfish Garuda and 
gracefully standing LaksmI on the left’. 

There are some other dvimurtis spoken of, in the Sastra, but unre¬ 
presented in the sculpture and vice-versa. Aparajitapraccha gives a 
description of Krma Sankarii dvirniirti which is uncommon. The 
Krsna half (in the left) is said to have mukuta, makara-kundala and 
cakra; while the Sankara counterpart (in the right) is directed to have 
jatabhara, kundala, aksamala and trisula. So far as our knowledge 
goes this description is not illustrated in the sculpture. Further dis¬ 
coveries should be made in this direction and its representation may 
come to light; because the Aparajita is a medieval treatise and the 
exuberance of medieval sculptures has not yet been well investigated. 
A good many images still remain unidentified. This description of 
this standard manual gives us a sufficient clue for our further studies 
in the vast store-house of medieval sculptures adorning renowned 
temple-sites of Northern and Southern India. 

Two very interesting dvimurtis of Msxtranda-Bhairava and Surya- 
Brahmzi are represented in our sculptural heritage and Dr. Banerji 
observes: ‘But a very unique s ; ncretistic image in which Surya and 
Siva are the constituents is in the collection of the V. R. S. Museum, 
Rajshahi, which has been tentatively identified as ‘Martanda-Bhairava 5 
by K. C. Sarkar. It is a three-faced and ten-armed image of the 12th 
century A. D. found at Manda (Rajshahi), containing the usual accessor¬ 
ies noticeable in a well-developed type of Surya figure of this part 
of India. Its central face is placid, the side ones being fierce; it* front two 
pairs of hands are broken, but the fullblown lotuses in one pair are 
visible; the back hands, which are preserved, carry, from the right side 
onwards, a khatvanga, a trisula, a sakti, a nllotpala, a damaru, and 
a sarpa, flames issuing from its heads and shoulders (the Sivaite cha¬ 
racter of most of these emblems should be noted). The dhyana-mantra 
of a particular variety of Sun (Martaijida) appearing in the 
Saradatilakatantra conforms to a great extent <to its iconographic fea¬ 
tures and the text says that such a variety of the Sun god is ‘half’ 
(a part) of Siva (Ballabharddha).’ ‘A composite representation of 
Brahma and Surya can be recognised in the beautiful image of the nth 
century A. D. acquired from Mahendra (Dinajpur, Bengal) and now 
in the collection of the V. R. S. Museum. It is similar in many res¬ 
pects to the usual two-armed Surya figures of this period, but its 
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notable difference from them lies in the fact that the number of its arms 
is six. Its natural hands hold the usual full-blown lotus flowers, while 
the four additional hands show varadamudra (with lotus mark on the 
palm), aksamala. abhayamudr'a and kamandalu. The Dhatri aspect 
of the Sun god, the first in the list of the Dvadasadityas, as described in 
the Visvakarmavatara sastra, holds lotuses in its two natural hands, a 
lotus garland (or a fillet of lotus seeds) in its (back) right hand and a 
water-vessel in its (back) left (Daksine pauskarl mala kare vame 
kamandaluh; Padmabhyam sobhitakara sa Dhatri prathama smrta). 
This North Bengal relief has no doubt much in common with the 
Dhatri aspect of the twelve Adityas but the increased number of its 
solar features and rosary and water-vessel (two of the well-known 
emblems of Brahma) in t wo of its hands, bring it in line with the groups 
of syncretistic icons being noticed here. Dhatri is no doubt one of 
the Adityas, but Dhata or Vidhata is also one of the synonyms of 
Brahma Prajapati, and both these characters appear to be symbolised 
in this interesting sculpture (PL XLVII, Fig. 3). 

In the end may be also cited another important dvimurti of 
Nara-NSrayana or Harikr»na. The V. D. has given its laksana—vide 
writer’s Pr. Laks, p. 70 (wrongly classed with caturmfirtis under 
Trimurti). 'It is stated therein that the image ofNara should be of 
grass colour and have two hands; it should me made to look powerful. 
Narayana should possess four arms and be of blue complexion. Both 
of them should be seated under a badara tree. They should be clad 
in krsnajina and wear the jata-mandalas. As regards Harikrsna, they 
should be shown as seated in a chariot having eight wheels, with their 
legs crossed. The story of Nara-Narayana is related at many places 
in the Mahabharata. Its representation in sculpture however is still 
to be found out. 


BRAHMA 


Though one of the members of the Trinity, Brahma as a God of 
temples and images is not significant. Instances of a separate temple 
dedicated exclusively to Brahma are very few and far between. Con¬ 
trary to this however the accounts in the Silpa-sastras and those in the 
Puranas are. full of his glory and glorification as well as dedication and 
worship. Brahma, the creator of the Universe, and the foremost among 
the gods, could not fascinate the minds of the masses, perhaps due to the 
(curse) as the Padmapurana (Srstikhanda 17) shows that the worship 
of Brahama had declined at that time, owing, it is said to the curse of 
Savitri. There is no Brahma cult as we have the Vaisnava and the 


Saiva cults with a large number of adherents. 
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Brahma, the cosmic creator is a god of a very regulated function* 
He is neither a showerer of boons nor a player of magic. He could fas¬ 
cinate few. Even the Brahmanas who could have been his adherents 
and worshippers could not tide over the times and tendencies. Visnu a 
grand god captivated the minds of Kings, §iva was very popu¬ 
lar among the masses. Kings and beggars both adored him. Hence both 
these gods became popular gods. Accordingly with rise of Bhakti their 
images became the time-honoured traditions and the practices thereof. 

A historical resume. —With this very brief introduction to the first 
member of the orthodox Br^hmanical triad, let us peep into the history 
of Brahma, the accounts of his rise and growth as well as decline and fall. 

Vedic. —The creator gods described in the Vedic texts are Visva- 
karman, Brahmanaspati, Hiranyagarbha, Prajipati and Brahma—vide 
R.V.X. 81, 82; 72; 121 and vide S. B. XI 2. 3. 1; X. 6. 5. 9; and Praja- 
pati among them though invariably connected with creation is also associa¬ 
ted with Sacrifice as its presiding deity—vide S. B. Ill 2. 2.4; XI V. 1. 1. 6. 

Smrtic.—The most concrete concept of Brahma had came to he 
developed in the Mundaka Upanisad where he is described as the first of 
the gods as well as the creator of universe and the preserver of the world: 

‘ffTT JPW *T>cFT ' 

The Manusrnrti completed the golry of this great god by proclaim¬ 
ing that the Svayambhu Lord was born in the golden egg as Brahma: 

ftfm sr# m 

A very notable point in regard to Brahma’s position in the 
Smrti is the appellation Narayana which echoes the Prajapati’s concep¬ 
tion in the Brahmanas like Satapatha. 

Epic. —Now the concrete god Brahma was known by such names 
as Prajapati, Dhata, Vidhata, Pitamaha, Viivesa, Srastr, Lokavrddha, 
Suragurua, Lokabhavana, Lokesvaresvara, Lokadinidhanesvara, Xdideva, 
Bhutaman, etc. (Epic Mythology—Hopkins), in the two epics whiich in 
their earlier sections though keep intact his greatness, also give his gra¬ 
dual decline in their later sections thus paving the ground for Puranas 
to neglect him altogether. 

Pauramc* Brahma in Puranas is singled out as easily susceptible 
to grant boons even to Asuras which wrought the wrath of the gods 
and brought the two great gods Visnu and Siva to annihilate these 
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Asuras for the good of not only the gods but also of mankind at large. 
Matsya, Bhagavata and several other Puranas concocted the myth of 
BrahmI’s incentuous love for his own daughter and the already alluded 
curse of Savitrl in the Padma, brought decline of the Father not to be 
deemed fit for dedication of temples and the consequent worship. One 
of the early Puranas, the M&rkandeya, paints him helpless to defend 
himself from the demons Madhu and Kaitabha from whose clutches he 
is saved by Vi mu’s timely intervention. The abcoun's of Lihgoclbliava- 
murti, whose Bhairavi form is sometimes described as Rrahma-siras- 
chedakamurti, points out BrahmS’s paSsion for telling lies. 

All these later accounts are an evidence to the historical evolution 
and revolution inasmuch as with the decline of Vedism, the repository of 
the Vedas himself (as Brahma is conceived), had to face a fall. The other 
details of the life and deeds of Brahma may be summed up here in the 
words of Raps “It has already been stated that Brahma was born in a 
golden egg and was therefore known as Hiranyagarbha; that he sprang up 
from the waters and the ether; that he took the form of a boar and lifted up 
the earth from the ocean; that he took the avatar a of a fish; that he was 
born from the lotus that issued from the Navel of Vi nu; that he was 
the father of Daksa and other Prajapatis (patriarchs); that he disputed 
the superiority of Visnu over himself and that when, in connection with 
the dispute, Siva appeared between them in the form of a pillar of fire, 
he (Brahma' went up to search for its upper end and failed to do so; that 
he was born to the Rsi Atri and his wife Anasuya as one of the aspects of 
Dattatrcya; that he served as a Charioteer of Siva when the latter attack¬ 
ed the Tripurasura; and that he acted as purohita (officiating priest) 
in the marriage of Siva and also of Subra'hmatiya; and many other 
things have also been mentioned about him” 

Iconogranhical accounts : — As hinted above, the iconographical 
accoun ts of Brahma are however, fully exhaustive and practically all 
tlie treatises describe him. The Pr. Laks, p. 72-75 maybe purviewed 
where laksanas of Brahma-icons from as many as twelve works are 
gathered together and let us summarise them one by one to evolve out 
a perfect figure of Brahma from both the points of view of iconology 
and iconography, 

Brhatsamhita, one of the earliest iconographical texts describes 
Brahma only with three of the many attributes —Kamandalu-kara—hold¬ 
ing a ritual water vessel in one of his hands; caturmukha (having four 
faces) and Pahkajasanastha (seated on a lotus}* Another ancient text 
of Kasyapa quoted by Utpala (as referred to by Dr. Bannerjea ~D. H. I # 
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p. 51^) adds two more attributes associated with this god—dandl 
(having a staff) and Krsnajina (with the hide of a black antelope skin 
as his upper garment). Both these accounts paint Brahma as a 
Brahmaciirl. 

The Matsya, one of the earliest Puranas, elaborates the iconoic re¬ 
presentation of Brahma as developed by its time. It makes him ride 
on his mount of swan, bestows four hands with the additional attributes 
of sruk and sruva (the sacrificial implements) besides the usual staff and 
Kamandalu. It also gives place in Brahma icon to the Ajyasth'all and 
the Vedas on the sides as well as Sarasvatl and Savitrl on the right and 
left respectively. The Agni further elaborates him into a god having a 
big pot belly—Brhajjatharamandalah and having long moustaches— 
Lambakurca. Dr. Bannerjea (D. H. I p. 516) observes: Yet it is curious 
that in none of these elaborate accounts there is an explicit reference 
to his face or faces being bearded, though the Rsis who accompany him 

in a Brahmayatana (a Brahma shrine) are described as bearded. 

This is, however, not right. Perhaps the learned Doctor has not seen 
this ionographical prescription of the Agnipurana where he is bearded 
alright. He is not only bearded but also Jatayuktah (with matted hair 
—a characeristic sign of Siva). Again as the Agnipurana is regarded as a 
later Purana, all the later images of Brahma have bearded faces, per¬ 
haps due to this prescription; otherwise most of the earlier ones being 
shown without this trait. This is also supported in other medieval 
texts like Aparajita-praccha and Rupamandana (see ahead). 

Visnupurana gives him his lordly conveyance of a chariot drawn 
by seven swans—‘saptahamsarathasthitam 5 . 

As regards the accounts of Agama texts, the Amsu and the Supra- 
bheda, etc., they too elaborate these aforesaid attributes with some 
innovations, viz., the Amm describes Brahma as Haritalasamaprabha, 
Jatamukutasamyukta, pingalaksa, sarvabhusana, clad in white garments 
and decorated with white garlands, etc., etc., Other details are more 
iconometircal than iconographical. 

Manasara has a distinctive attribute so far not evolved by other 
texts. The four-faced Brahma is described as Astalocana having eight 
eyes. Silparatna, another southern text, has some further innovation 
to add. Here he is said to be sitting on long brush like grass—lambakfir- 
coparisthitam—perhaps meaning thereby a Kusasana (kusas are a long 
grass like brushes). 
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In Samarangana Sutradhara this god finds first place among the 
gods described at length from iconographer’s point of view. His figure 
should be that of youth, that is he is to be sculptured as a Brahmacari or 
student. He should glow with a lustre akin to that of fire'and thus he 
is represented as of red colour. He should be represented as having pot 
belly with white flowers and covered with white turban. His uttarlya 
(the upper garment) should be of the black antelope, other clothes 
being white. He should have four hands, m both of his left hands 
there should be a Kamandalu (a pot) and a staff. In one of his right 
hands he should hold a rosary, the other one should be in Vardhamana 
Mudra—the benedictory hand pose. His waiste is girdled by a Maunji 
Mekhala. 

This account of Brahma as given in the Samarangana Sutradhara 
more or less agrees with those given in the Puranas, though the latter 
are more copious and traditional. As we have seen, Matsyapurana 
describes Brahma riding on a goose or sitting on a lotus seat. Again 
according to it, in his right hand will be Sruva and Sruk, the two 
sacrificial pots instead of rosary and benedictory pose (cf. the S. S ). In 
addition to this, the plate of ghee and the four Vedas should be shown 
on his sides. He is attended on the left by Savitrl and on his right by 
Saraswati. 

The description as given in the Agni tallies more with that of the 
Samarangana Sutradhara. Here he is represented as having a pot 
belly and clotted hair and long moustaches or a beard, and holding 
in the right hands a rosary and a Sruva and in his left hands a 
Kamandalu and a plate for ghee. Another important element of 
representation of Brahma, left out in these accounts and given in the 
Visnu Purana is that he should be seated on a chariot drawn by seven 
swans. The descriptions as found in other works are more conspicuous, 
but they all belong to the later treatises like Rupamandana and 
Silparatna. The pauranic accounts are more or less similar, 

Aparajitapraccha’s iconographical accounts of PremesthI Brahma 
are related 1 'to his four-fold forms—Brahma, Pitamaha, Viraiici and 
Kamalasana—in conformity to the four-fold Vedas, the Rg, etc., the four¬ 
fold Yugas the Krta, etc. and the four-fold Varnas, the Brahmana, etc. 
The attributes though traditional also support Brahma having a beard 
( consonance to this developed trait of medieval 

iconography of Brahma and the sculptures illustrating thereof as per 
medieval character of this text itself. 
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Rupamandana, the last text quoted in Pralirria-laksana p. 75, 
verbatim describes Brahma in Aparajita terms. I he cent percent 
copying ofRupmandan from the Aparajita-praccha has already been 
pointed out before, vide Chap. I 'Sources of Hindu iconography’. 

Further details of the attributes, etc. held in hands may be seen 
in Rao’s book-—H. I. Vol. II pt. 2. p. 504-5. 

Iconologtcal implication :—Now before giving the representations 
of Brahma’s icons in our sculptural heritage, let us say a few words on 
the Brahma-Iancchana-rahasya—the secret or the mystery of the attri¬ 
butes of Brahma’s icons. Thus in conception and form, Brahma is a 
vedic student, sacrificer and creator. "Metaphysically” says Brindaban, 
"he represents the Rajoguna or the active power. That is why he has 
red colour (cf. the S. S. Analarci) which is supposed to be peculiar to the 
creative power. He has four heads in reference to the four quarters 
of his works. His sakti or female phase is his own daughter Saraswati 
or Vac, possessing creative power of imagination and invention. Yajna 
or sacrifice, is full of Karnana or desire and creation: — 
'*frSTmcT arg arfWt ymvw '—'I shall be many’. Mythologically from 
his four mouths the four Vedas are said to have issued.” (Indian 
Images page 19). 

The Visnudharmottara has however gone deeper and says: 
"Through (the preponderance of) rajas the colour is reddish, hence 
Brahman, greeted by ail creatures and the best of the gods should be 
known as resembling that tip of the lotus. Rgveda is (his) eastern face, 
Yajurveda the southern, Samaveda the western and Atharva (Veda) 
the northern. Those that are the Vedas are these faces and the four 
quarters are the arms. The world’s movable and immovable are verily 
(sprung from) water, and Brahman holds these (primeval waters); so 
the Kamandalu (water vessel) rests in his hand. Kala (Time) is 
indicated in the hand of Brahman by the rosary, because Kala (Time, 
Death) is called so on account of seizing (kalaua) all creatures. All 
sacrifice is propogated by work white and non-white (i. e. pious and 
impious). Therefore, the garment of the lord, the skin ol the black 
antelope, is white and not white (i.e. matted). The seven regions are 
known as bhuh, bhuvah, svar, mahah, janah, tapas and satya. 
These regions are the swans in the chariot of Brahman, the 
great god. Oh best of kings ! let the pericarp of the lotus, which took 
its birth in the navel of Visnu, be known as Meru. Oh king, every¬ 
where steadiness is the result of meditation, and hence Brahman 
assumes (the meditative position) by means of his corporeal lotus seat. 
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Of the (Supreme) Soul, one should think the best position as devoid 
of form. For the sight of the worlds, tie exists with eyes closed in 
meditation. The medicinal plants which help the sustenance of the 
earth should be known as the matted locks of Brahman, the high- 
souled, who moves everywhere. The repositories of Vidya (learning) 
which (act) as revealers of the world, should be known as the various 
ornaments of that great God. 

This form of that incomparable (soul) that .pervades the whole 
world has been described to you. Thus the Pre-eminent One of the 
world occupies the whole world with his body”—Kramresch’s 
Translation. 

Illustrations :—Without going into details which may be looked 
into Rao’s and Banerji’s work, the following tabulation of the images of 
Brahma in Indian sculpture and bronzes as found in the various parts 
of India exhibiting the general natural characteristics of the country 
to which they belong (cf. the dictum of VarShmihira etc,, 

may be interesting from the point of view of illustrating the Brahma icons: 

A. INDEPENDENT IMAGES: 


S. No. 


Place 


1 (i) Siva-temple-Aihole. 

(*ii) Aihole—stone. 

2. Sopara—Thana distt. 

3. Nagesvaraswamin temple 
—Kumbhakonam. 

4. Karanchi Museum—Sind. 

5. (i) Madras Museum 

Calukya Hosala school. 

(ii) Madras Museum. 


6. Hoysalesvara temple 
Hale6idu. 

7. Gauleavara Siva-Temple at 
Tiruvorriyur. 

8. Siva-temple at Tiruvadi. 

9. Mathura Museum. 

10, Rajasahi Museum. 


Remarks 

Padmasana, with all attributes. 

Seated on a swan surrounded by 
Rsis. 

Sthanaka-murti, pot-bellied along 
with usual Agamic attributes. 

Like Sopara with the difference : 
without a beard. 

Bronze—only with two hands, 

Sthanaka and bearded with usual 
emblems. 

Bronze—Under Prabhavali with 
Kiritamukuta instead of Jata- 
mukuta. 

Sthanaka under umbrella and 
Prabhavali, ornamented also. 


One of the finest pieces of sculp¬ 
ture of South India. 

A good many of them. 

Seated on a visvapadma in a 
Lalitaksepa pose. 



B. Reliefs — <c Some of the earliest representations of Brahma are found 
in theBuddhist reliefs of Gandhara; his figure is used there either in the 
Nativity scene of Buddha or as one of Buddha’s acolytes. He is in¬ 
variably shown in them as having profuse dishevelled hair, beared 
moustache, being dressed in the garments of a Brahmana, one of his 
«two hands holding a water-vessel. Such figures are, however, not 
hieratic for they are presented from the unorthodox Buddhist point of 
view. The later Jaina representations of Brahma either as a Yaksa 
attendant of the Jina SItalanatha or as one of the Dikpalas are endowed 
with a great deal of hieratism, even perhaps more pronounced than 
in their originals in the Brahmanical pantheon. 1 ” 

In regard to these illustrations of Brahma in Indian sculpture, 
Dr. Banerji’s following observations are worth quoting: “Many of the 
images of Brahma that have been just described are of a subsidiary 
character, having been used either as Avaranadevtas or as accessory 
figures in the shrines of the major cult deities. His figure also 
appears in 'relief compositions’ associated with Vaisnavism and 
Saivisrn, some of which have already been noted. The god is 
seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issued from Narayana- 
Visnu’s navel, in the Anantasayana reliefs; in the Lingodbhavamurtis 
of Siva, Brahma is shown first as soaring upwards along the side of a 
‘columnar Sivalinga’, and then as standing by its side with his front 
hands in the Namaskara mudra; in the Tripurantakamurti of Siva, 
he is shown as the charioteer of the great god, and in Sivas 
Kalyanasundaramurti, Brahma is shown as the officiating priest in the 
marriage ceremony of Siva and Uma, In the Ekapada-Trimurti of 
Siva or its Vaisnaya counterpart, Siva or Visnu occupies the central 
position, Brahma being invariably shown as a lateral accretion in the 
attitude of bowing to the central deity.”—D. H. I. p. 519. 

Brahma-shrine (The Ayatana) :—This side topic of Brahma’s 
iconography may also be tackled here both from the stand-point of 
Sastra as well as that of the Sthapatya, the monuments. “In a temple 
exclusively dedicated to Brahma, there should be set up in the central 
shrine that aspect of his, named Visvakarma. In this form Brahma 
has as usual, four heads and four arms; in his hands there should be 
the aksamala, a book, a bundle of kusa grass and a Kamandalu; and 
he should be seated upon a swan. The following parivara devtas are 
required to be set up in the eight quarters beginning from the east and 
going round clockwise, namely Adisesa, Ganesa, the Matrkas, Indra, 
Jala c ay I, Parvati and Rudra, the Navagrahas and Laksrni respec¬ 
tively”. This account as given by Rao from the Rupamandana is fully 
corroborated in the Aparajita-praccha—vide Pr. Laks. p. 76. 
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Parivaradevatas. —These are the Dvarapalakas of the temple of 
Brahma and the following table (cf, Rao’s book page 507) of all these 
eight guardians of gate also gives the articles held in their hands. 


Objects held in the 


o 

& 


Serial 

Name 

Right hands 

Left 

hands 

1 

Satya 

Paclma Sruk 

Pustaka 

Danda 

2 

Sadharma 

Pustaka Danda 

Padma 

Sruk 

3 

Priyodbhava. 

Akiamala Padma 

Agama 

(Pustaka) 

Danda 

4 

Yajna 

Danda Agama 

Sruk 

Kavaca 

5 

Vijaya 

Aksamala Gad a 

Khetaka 

Danda. 

6 

Yajhabhadra 

35 j 9 

.. 

33 

7 

Sarvakamika 

„ Pasa 

Ankusa 

i 9 

8 

Vibhava 

Danda. Ankusa 

Pasa 

Pad ma 


“All these eight Dvarapalakas should be represented as of terrific 
nature with their beards. There should be mukutas on their heads. A 
large number of Rsis also with moustaches and jatas, carrying in their 
hands the Akiamala and the kamandalu, should be seated in the temple 
of Biahma and be meditating upon him.” It may, however, be pointed 
out that in the Aparajitapraccha, they are not represented as terrific 
but gambhira—calm and meditative—vide Pr. Laks. p. 76. 

It has already been pointed out that the temples exclusively 
dedicated to Brahma are very few; nevertheless there was a Brahma 
cult otherwise Varahamihira (cf. Pt. I chapt. IX ‘Installation’) would 
not have given an equal injunction to the installation of the image of 
Brahma by only those who were well-versed in the Vedic lore. Dr 
Banerea, however, remarks: The analogous references by the same 
author to the Bhagvatas, the Pasupatas, the Magas, etc , being only 
entitled to install the images of Visnn, Siva and Siirya, may suggest that 
these persons, ‘well versed in the Vedas’, were the exclusive worshippers 
of Brahma. But if there were such a sect at all, they did not enjoy 
any great importance. This hypothetsis is substantiated by the Puranic 
stories connected with such Saiva icons as the Lirigodbhavamurti- 
Brahma was cursed by Siva for telling a lie not to have any cult of his 
Own. Separate temples enshrining Brahma are very few and far bet- 
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ween, and mention may be made here of early medieval and later 
Brahma shrines found at Dudahi and Khajuraho (Madhya Bharat), 
Vasantgadh (Rajputana), Unkal (near Hubli, Dharwar district), and 
Khed Brahma (Mahi Rantha). The Dudahi temple was well built 
having many artisdc carvings; the presence of a three-headed figure of 
,jthe bearded Brahma with his swan mount on the centre of the 
sanctum doorway and the evidence of an inscription found there record¬ 
ing that the writer paid his adoration to Caturmukha (an appellation 
of Brahma) and his wife Savitn, led Cunningham to ascribe this shrine 
to Brahma with certainty (A. S. R, Vol. X, pp. 93-4, PI. XXXI). A 
small square temple of (he god was noticed by the same scholar at 
Khajuraho which he thought to have been the oldest of the extant 
shrines at the place (ibid. VoL XXI, p. 57). The Vasantgadh 
(Rajputana) brick temple of the god is as old as the 7tli century A. D., 
which faces east and has a standing life-size image of Brahma with 
three faces and a nimbus behind him; the figure is two-armed, the hands 
holding an aksamala and kamandala. The interest attaching to the 
temple of the god at Khed Brahma (Idar, Mahi Kantha) is great for 
it was still functioning in 1906-07, when it was visited by Henry 
Cousens. Cousens writes that ‘there is a community of Brahmins at the 
place who have been there for generations, who devote themselves 
exclusively to the worship of Brahma; they are Audlcya Brahmanas 
(Brahmanas of the north), are followers of the Sukla Yajuvveda and are 
entrusted with the ritual worship of the shrine deity’—D. H. I. 

Another example of Brahma’s temple that is still functioning is at 
Puskara near Ajmer; the big temple there is linked up with the shrine of his 
consort Savitri on a hill about a mile distant from it. This sacred 
Tirtha is frequented by Hindus of different cult affiliations, and does 
its existence not necessarily mean the existence of some Brahma cult 
there in modern times? 




CHAPTER II 

VAISNAVA-PRATIMA-LAKSANA 

Visnu And Vaisnava Icons. Vaisnava-pratimalaksana is a sub* 
ject of many-sided treatment, religious, cultural, philosophical, 
artistic and literary all embedded into one to evolve out not only the 
grand Visnu Image, but also various Vaisnava icons. The subject is 
vast, the space is limited and the studies and researches on the theme 
have no end. T. Gopinath Rao in his monumental work Elements of 
Hindu Iconography’ has devoted a good space to treat Visnu-iconogra- 
phy and exhausted practically all the Paurfftic and Agamic accounts of 
the great God, constituting and forming the most conspicuous member 
of the Hindu Trinity. Rao at one place had made a remark: 'The 
materials for the description cf the images of Visnu images are not so 
abundant as they are in the case of image of $iva. Resides unpubli¬ 
shed Vaikhanasagarna, the Tantra-sara of Madhavacarya and few 
other minor works, no authorities are available in relation to the 
images of Visnu’. The remark of the learned and pioneer author as 
first pointed out by me in my thesis 'A study of Bhoja’s Samarangana 
Sutradhara’.—Pt. VI.—iconography’—needed modification and it wa? 
contended there that a large number of Pancaratra Samhitas, notably 
the Satvata and Alvirbudhnya etc. are accredited to have done a fuller 
justice towards the exposition of Visnu images, both from the point of 
view of iconography as well as the religious and philosophical 
thoughts forming the background of the many-sided and diverse 
developments of Vaisnava images. Happily Dr. Bannerjea has taken 
up this lost thread and fulfilled the vacuum in his equally monutnenr 
tal and erudite work, the revised edition of the 'Development of Hindu 
Iconography.* The present writer, therefore, is faced to feel some 
further vacuum to justify his pen where savant? like Rao and 
Bannerjea have already paved a pakka path. 

As pointed out at the very outset, Vaisnava*pratimalaksana is a 
subject of many-sided treatment. Accordingly here in this disserta¬ 
tion not only a coherent and connected picture of this fascinating 
subject will be attempted to be painted but also some of the basic 
cultural truths will also be expounded for the first time along with 
all the principal itepis in Pfl iconographical exposition of one of the 
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five principal deities forming the most prevalent religious practice of 
the Hindus-the Pancayatana. As iconography is a related subject in 
which apart from its background the institution of worship* the ritual 
and the art of its practice (the enshrinement of the image etc. and 
the dedication of the temple etc.) also play an important part; an 
attempt* therefore* will be made not only to treat all this but also to 
present a classification of Visnu images in such a way as to present 
a more systematic and popular account to enable even a non-technical 
reader to appreciate and enjoy this most technical branch of our 
ancient lore* 

Now before we do so, let us glance at the shining firmanent from 
where Visnu was first seen by a mortal eye though inspired with 
immortal insight (the Rsis); thus presenting a brief history of the God 
who though first a solar diety, became the household god both of 
kings and beggars alike. Visnu Vasudeva or Narayana Vasudeva and 
Daridranarayana-all were evolved on this very earth. Thus the 
history of Visnu, in a word* is the history of the advent of the high 
heaven on the mortal grounds. The solar origin of Visnu* the 
Narayana engulfment of Vasudeva and the manifold incarnations on 
earth all depict this truth in a nut*shell. 

Vedic : Visnu Vasudeva* a Vedic god and his Vedic accounts are 
well known. He is mentioned in all the Vedas. His position irt the 
Vedas if not that of the supreme deity* was nevertheless on a footing 
of equality with the other gods. He is* therefore, identified with the 
sun and is said to have measured the seven regions and to have 
covered the whole universe by means of three steps. These germs of 
the solar origin of Visnu as found in the Vedas are fully evident from 
the explanation offered to his ‘tripada’—the three steps indicating the 
different position of the sun at rising* culmination and setting; and 
also the manifestation of the god being manifest in threefold form* 
as Agni on earth* Indra or Vayu in the atmosphere and Surya in the 
sky. These three steps* later on, in the Puranas evolved out the dwarf 
incarnation, the Vamanavatara or Trivikramavatltra. In the Satapa- 
tha* this trait of Visnu became fully explicit (cf. writer’s Pratima 
Vijnanap. 74 ). The special character of Visnu as Preserver god and 
deliverer of mankind was also outlined there as per the datapath 
Brahroana’s account ( 16 - 1 - 1 ; cf Pr. Vijn. p. 74 ). 

Visnu as a grand god enjoying abundantly and becoming the 
model god cf kings and householders is also not inconspicuous in the 
Rgvedic hymns—vide R. V. 1—54 quoted in Pr. Vijnana* p. 74 . The 
Brah. includes Visnu among the eight or twelve sons of Aditi. Similarly 
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Mahilbharata too reckons Visnu among the Adityas, the last Aditya 
of the 12 ones surpassing all in greatness and glory. Visnu is also 
conceived as the Sacrifice and in this aspect he is worshipped under 
the name of YajSiuitrayana. On this Dr. Banerjea observes (D.H.I. 
p. 385 ) : —His gradual rise to importance in the late Vedic period, 
however, was primarily due to his having been identified with 
Sacrifice’—cf. the later concept of Visnu as Yajna-Narayana. 

There are clear cut references in the later Vedic literature which 
provide sufficient background as germs of the growth of later 
Vaisnavism, the cult which was not only a mere religious movement 
of the Ekantikadharma so splendidly propounded in the Bhagavad- 
gtta itself, but also a grand philosophy and metaphysics revolving 
round Vasudeva, the Adhisvara Lord, all pervading Almighty, The 
Paramam Padam’ propounded in the Rgvedic hymns referred above 
was expounded in the Upanlsads like Mait ( 6 . 13 ). and Katha. (3-9) as 
Brahmapada which in its turn, turned into the Goloka, the Vafkuntha 
in the later religious literature, the Purinas etc. Thus out of the 
three major developments in the history of Visnu, Visnu as Vasudeva, 
Visnu as Nitrityana and Visnu as Vasudeva Krsna (cf. also writer’s 
P.V.ch. 5 ), the evidence of VeJic literature provides sufficient material 
to reconstruct his Vasudevism itself. Weber had truly remarked, 
while establishing his hypothesis of Vedic Trinity of Agni, Vayu and 

Surya : "By the side of Vayu, the wind stands his companion Indra, 
the lord of the light, clear heaven; and with him again Visnu the 
lord of the solar orb, stands in a fraternal relationship. This close 
relation of Visnu to Indra is far from being estimated by the author 
injts full significance Visnu owes to Indra his blue colour, his names 
Vasava and Vasudeva, and his relations to the human heroes, as 
Arjuna, Rama and Krsna, which have become of great importance 
for his entire history.” 


3 


Epic and Pauranic-Narayana Vasudeva : Now when we come to the 
post-vedic period of religious history of India, that is, in the days of 
Itihlsas and puranas the supremacy of Vis 9 u was fully established and 
his place in the Hindu Trinity was fully recognised as the supreme 
protective God. 

The references, which we get in the older historical document of 
great importance (that is the IMahabharata), are clear enough not 
only to bring into the forefront the Bhagavata cult centering round 
NSrayana - Vasudeva, reaching its culmination in the Pancaratra sys¬ 
tem of philosophy, metaphysics and ritualism-vide Bhi. p 65-66; Asva 
p.53-55; $a.p.335-346 and the Narayaniyopakhyana etc. etc. but also a 
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^Vcry important religious and cultural reaction which remains hitherto 
unexplored. It is a religious and ethical tendency akin to that of 
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Buddhism which brings the whole development of Vaisnavism as a 
similar reaction to the Vedism especially ‘Brahmanism. This reac* 
tion as a revolt to Br&hmanic Theology and complicated Ritual of 
sacrifices involving also killing, the hirpsS of animals (the Yajnapasus) 
was first perceptible in the last treatises of the Vedic lore, the Aranyakas 
and Upanisads themselves where the quest of the reality* from the 
external gods propitiated and won through the agency of sacrifice, was 
shif<ed and promulgated into the internal Atman* So for this remained 
perfectly orthodox, nevertheless, it also provided another channel for 
the hetrodox religious systems like Buddhism and Jainism to raise a 
hue and cry against the old dogma in which their followers attained 
no small measure of success. This made a profound change in the 
life and beliefs of the time* Hence in order to keep up to the eternal 
promise of the great god Visnu—^Dharmasamsthapanarthaya 
sambhavami yuge yuge—the great thinkers, the religious teachers and 
the wise custodians of the ancient culture reoriented the old religion 
in such a way as to bring it at par with the time-honoured basic 
foundations of these reactionary movements, that is, to do away with 
the hinisa and prescribe a religious code of pious living and to adopt 
the leader as one of the incarnations of one of the most prominent gods 
of Hinduism—-the great Visnu. To substantia te this hypothesis, the 
references in the lore, though few and far between, nevertheless give a 
.sufficient ground to hold on. The Mahabharata Narayaniyopakhyana 
refers to the Paficarltra system. Paficaratra is also referred as 
Satvatadharma (Ait. Br.8.3.14) and it is supported by the Mahabharata 
itself. The $atapatha describes 'Pancaratra satra’ with a very 
important characteristic of the absence of himsn in it. Further in 
the following passage of the Mahabharata— 


the supremacy of Narayana which is hinted at later on, in its various 
pages cf the Narayaniyopakhyana brought him in the forefront as an 
Adhisvara Lord as fully examined by such a well known scholar as 
Dr. Bhandarkara—vide his Vaisnavism etc.: “This shadows forth the 
rising of Narayana to the dignity of the supreme soul, who pervades 
‘all and in whom all things exist”. The whole thing does not end here. 
The identity of Narayana and Vasudeva was established beyond doubt, 
a special reference of notice is that there (that is in the Maha.) Narayana 
is said to be the son of Dharma and the Vamanapurana (G) makes him 
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as well. What a grand idea, Dharma's fatherhood 
and Ahirrua s motherhDod to produce such an extraordinary son to pen 
down the father oi Ahi*p$a* the Great Gautam Buddha in the sanctity 
°* philosophy and the popularity of its religion. 

i 

This digression may be permitted in order to bring before the 
readers a new dement of the rise and development of Vaisaavism other¬ 
wise as already pointed out, enough has been said on this fascinating 
history of Vaisnavism in even such works as are treatises on 
Iconography. 

Thus God Visnu the most influential member of the later Brahma* 
nical triad, Brahma, ViSnu and Siva—the Creator, the Preserver and 
the Destroyer, as developed in the Puranic age as full Incarnation t>f 
Brahma, the Almighty, became the pivot of so many Vaisnava cults 
revolving round this triple personality as enunciated in the preceding 
paragraphs. I his is also supported by a significant remark of 
Dr* Bannerjea ( D.H.I, p, 38 ): f But this Visnu (ie. of the Epic age and 
the Puranic age—writer) round whom one of the major Brahmanical 
cults grew up, was really a result of the syncretism of the three god- 
concept—the man god Vasudeva-Krsna, the Vedic sun-god Visnu and 
the cosmic god Narayana of the Brahmana’s. 

Pancaratric : Now before we take up the iconographical descrip* 
tions, the topic in hand, a few words on the Pancaratric concepts of 
Visnu may not be out of place as they too have contributed in now anall 
measure towards the rise and development of Visnu iconography, the 
abundant representations in our sculptural heritage as scattered in all 
India. This is what Dr. Banerji also says: f VIsudeva-Krsna, the Satvata 
parts of hero, was really at the root of the Bhakti cult that came to be 
designated as Vaisnava at a comparatively late stage in its growth, its 
earlier names being Ekantika, Bhagavata, PaScaratra, Satvata etc. This 
Ksatriya chief with some of his relations, Sankarsana (his elder 
brother), Pradyumna (his eldest son by Rukmini), Samba (his son by 
Jambavati) and Aniruddha (Pradyumna’s son) came to be deified by 
his followers and admirers. In that cult that grew around him, he and 
his relations were at first assigned the position of the hero-gods, the 
holy Pafica-viras of Vrsni clan (cf. the Mora Well inscription and the 
VSyupurana passage already noted in Chapter III); but shortly after¬ 
wards Samba was eliminated from this list of deified heroes by the 
theologians of the cult, and the remamig four (Vasudeva as the foun¬ 
tain head, the three others being his successive emanatory form?) were 
regarded as typifying the different aspects of the one great god Para 
Vasudeva. The systematisers of the cult-tenets did not take much 
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lm,e in transforming the Vira concept ahout the central deity and 
some of his relations into the Vyuha or emanation concept; to this was 
added the Vibhava or incarnation' concept of the principal cult-god 
Vasadeva identified with Visnu and Narayana sometime before the 
beginning of the Chiistian era. According to the reoriented ideology 
of the cult, the one god Vasudeva-Visuu'Narayana could be conceived 
in his fivefold aspects or forms; these were ‘Para'—-the highest, ‘Vyuha 5 
the emanatory, f Vibhava 5 the incarnatory, f An tar yarnin’ the inner 
controller of all beings and f Arcca 5 the images (named as Vigrahas or 
the Very bodies’) of the god. It is with the last aspect of the god that 
the students of iconography are directly concerned ; this aspect really 
illustrates the first three,/Para 5 'Vyuha 5 and 'Vibhava 5 forms of the 
tine Lord. The fourth or 'Antaryamin 5 aspect does not fall within the 
purview of the monographer for the god as such 'resides in the heart of 
all and regulates their actions': 

‘tm ?r4^Fri C^is4=t f^arfvi , 5rra*| *rrw j) 

The further details may be seen in writer’s 'Pratima-Vijnana pp. 75-77. 

Again something about the part played by the PaScaratrins in 
dissemination of the practice of image-worship in ancient and medieval 
India may also be said in the words of the learned Doctor ; 'The 
images worshipped by them were principally anthropomorphic, occa¬ 
sionally theriomorphic or therio-anthropomorphic, and the Paficaratra* 
theologians exulted in endowing their god and many of his various 
aspects with human traits. They even went to the length of per¬ 
sonalising the weapons and emblems of the god of their choice 
and representing them in human form as Ayudhapurusas. There 
was some difference between them and their $aiva counterparts 
in this respect, fat the Saiva devotees came to worship their god in his 
principal emblem, the Sivalinga, which was almost invariably 
enshrined in the main sanctum of the shrines of&iva from a very 

early time.The Pancaratrins or the Vaisnavas, on the other 

hand seldom (if at all enshrined a mere emblem of their god in the 
main sanctum, the aniconic emblems like the Salagiamas being given 
a subsidiary position in the public shrines or worshipped in private 
chapels of the individual householders. The Narada Pancaratra 
(Bharadvaja Samhita Parisista III, 57*8) tells us that 'Hari is to be 
always worshiped in images ; but when these are wanting, then alone 
other objects are to be used for this purpose. Of these objects again, 
Salagramas are the best, for ^alagrama stone is the celential form of 
tfari 5 . 
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Dr. Banerji has corroborated these injunctions of the Sastras by 
the finds representing this Vaisnava tradition—vide epigraphic and 
numismatic data of the archaeological evidence reproduced by him 
(ibid 395 .) 

Pratima-Iaksami : Now coming to the Visnu images and their 
iConographical description or the pratima-laksanas, it may be pointed 
out that the present writer has systematised these images in as many 
as seven categories or classifications —vide Pratima laksa—nam- 
pp. 77 - 109 ; and accordingly we shall dwell upon them one by one. 
The seven classifications as proposed are :— 

1 . Ordinary forms or the murtis. 

2 . Extraordinary forms or the muitis. 

3 . Vaisnava Dhruva-beras. 

4 . I nc a rn a tor y *—Das a va ta ras. 

5 . Emanatory—the twenty four murtis, 

6 . Partial incarnations. 

7 . Ayudha-purusas etc. 

1 . The ordinary Visnu images : The word ordinary does not 
mean insignificant. This title only signify the common iconographi- 
cal descriptions and the representations thereof as are found both 
in the texts and the monuments. We have seen as many as twelve 
textual descriptions of Brahma. Similarly ^ilpaslstra manuals, while 
describing Visnu in general give a general description as was stereo* 
typed in the PurSnic lore. From this point of view there are seven 
descriptions as sorted out and quoted in the Pratima-laksanam 
pp. 77 - 79 . Accordingly in the Brhatsamhiut (one of the most ancient 
texts on Iconography) the description of Visnu image is of general 
nature, which refers mainly to the number of hands of the god, (8,4 or 2) 
to the marks and ornaments (like srivatsa, Kaustubhamani etc.) on his 
body, his colour (like that of atasi flower) as well as the colour of his 
dress (the pitambara), the weapons and attributes held by hands. 
These weapons and attributes are to vary in accordance with the 
number of hands he. when eight-armed his right hands should show a 
sword, a mace, an arrow and abhaya mudra, while his left ones should 
hold a bow, a shield, a wheel and a conch shell ; if he is four-armed, 
his right hands should have an assurance pose and a mace, the left 
hands holding a conch shell and a wheel ; in a two-armed Visnu, the 
right hand should be in the abhaya pose, the left one holding a conch 
shell. 

Catur-bahu V isnu of the B. S. is represented in one of the earliest 
extant four-armed Visnu in the Relief No. 2520 in the collection of the 
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Late Pandita Radha Krishna of Mathura and the Udaigiri cave (facade 
of Chandragupta II);—the two-armed Visnu is represented in colossal 
standing image found at the Rupavas (Fatehpur Sikri). The eight¬ 
armed Visnu figure from Conjeevaram, reproduced by H. Krishna 
Sastri in his South Indian Gods and Godesses (p. 17 Fig. 11), as well 
as the Badami figure just mentioned i\ e. Stone—an eight-armed 
Sthanaka Visnu, show that the emblems in the eight hands fairly 
correspond to those enjoined by the Brhatsamhita. 

The Visnudharmottara description of Visnu though similar to a 
great extent, puts forward some innovations. It is not a Sthlnaka 
mutri. It is Asana, i. e. sitting on the mount of Garuda. It further 
bestows four faces to him which is unusual—these being 'saumenduva- 
dana* (east), < Narasimha > (South), Kapila (west), Varaha (North)— 
other attributes are common. Sri B. C. Bhattacharya had indentified 
a Visnu image of this description at Banaras (Cf. I. I.) 

The Samarangana-Sutradhara seems to follow the Visnudharmottara, 
but it too adds an innovation by hinting at some of the incarnatory 
forms. In the accounts of the image of Visnu as given in the Sama- 
rangana-Sutradhara, as regards the form and colour, he should be rep¬ 
resented as Vaidurya-sankasa i. e. having the colour of the 
Vaidurya-mani and wearing yellow garments (pitambara). The 
epithet ^riyiivrta may be interpreted either as having a hallow of 
lustre or having his wife Sri by his side. He mav be scluptured as 
having two hands, or four hands or eight hands. $ankha. Chakra and 
Gada should be shown in his hands. As regards his other manifesta¬ 
tions and the incarnations, the author of the Samarangana-Sutradhara 
mentions only Varaha, Vnmana, Nararimha, Dasaratbi (the son of 
Dasaratha) Rama and the powerful Parasurama (the son of Jamadagni). 
Special guidance given by the text is that the figure should be full of 
lustre and it should glow with splendour, characteristic of this God. 
This account, though very meagre in comparison with o’hers given 
els where, is nevertheless suggestive of all the principal elements of a 
Visnu image. 

The Amsumadbhedltgama and Suprabhedltgama (vide quotations 
in Pr. Laks. p. 78 ), the southern texts emphasise the company cf Sri or 
Sri and Bhumi both. 

The Manasara, a standard manual of the $ilpasitstra belonging to 
the south elaborating the iconometrical and decorative elements, echoes 
the same thing, the company of &ri and Bhumi. The Silparatna’s 
description is also remarkable in regard to the concept of Visnu a$ 
Surya-Narayana—other attributes more or les? are porpmon. 
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This general form ofVisnu as described in the typical quotations 
gathered together from the various sources (in the Pr. Laks. not being 
characteristic of any special varieties, incarnatory or emanatory or 
what are called the Vaisnava dhruvaberas etc , may not be illustrated 
from their representations in sculpture as they are too numerous to be 
managed here. Dr. B jnerjea, who has sp cialised the iconography as 
presented by Brh itsanihitS, however, takes its description ofVisnu to 
be representative of a Stlianaka rnurti —vide his observation— f I myself 
have described a number of two, four, and eight armed sth&naka-murtis 
of Visnu found in various parts of Northern and Eastern India and 
belonging to different periods (from the early centuries of the Christian 
era to the medieval limes), which conform partially to the description 
given in the Bj'hatsanihiui (already quoted) and othe later texts’—which 
in my opinion, is partially true. 

II. Extraordinary forms of Visnu: Among the extraordinary forms 
that are grouped together under the Asadl.arana-nmrtis in the Pr. Laks. 
pp. 79~8£ the followings may be taken as more representative: 

1. Anantasayi or Jalasayi Natayana. 2. Narayana Vasudeva 
or Daivika Vasudeva 3. MSnusa Vasudeva. 4. Trailokyamohana. 
5. Visvariipa. 6. Vaikuntha. 7. Anauta. 8. Yogesvara and 
9. Laksminarayana 

Anantasayi or Jalasayi—Though treated by Rao as one of the 
minor forms, but it is an extraordinary form of the Lord betokening 
some of the traits of his (Para aspect) so well elaborated in the P^g a- 
rutra system. Accordingly this form must be treated as fittingly as it 
deserves. The four texts describing this form as quoted in Pr Laks. 
p, 79-80 are Padmapurana, Visnudtiarm attara, Aparajitapraccha and 
Rupamandana. The V. D describes: Vajra said: D»sciibe to me 
the form of Padmanabha, the lord of the worlds, wherein Brahma, the 
god of gods, was born from the lotus-face. Markandeya replied : 
&esa, looking like a snake, with a head to be seen with difficulty 
on account of valuable g^ms and a number of hoods, should be 
represented lying in water. Therecn the god of gods should be 
shown asleep with four heads. O i! lord (of the earth) one of his 
legs should be placed on the lap of Laksmi. The other should be 
placed on the flank of the S sa. One of his hands should be extended 
over the knee. Another hand should be placed on the navel and a 
third should be under the head of the god. And the remaining one 
should be holding a sprout of the Santana (tree\ Oh descendent of 
Yadu, on the lotys containing the eptir§ e^rih (and) sprung froip hjj 
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navel-pool in front of the goddess (Laksmi), Brahma should be shown. 
Clinging to the Lotus-stalks should be Madhu and Kaitabha. Then 
near the snake there should be weapons in human shape (i e. Ayudha- 
purusas—personified weapons). Oh leader of the Yftdava chiefs thus 
has been described to you the image of that g>eat God*—Kramrhch’s 
Translation. 

The description of the Padma is practically the same with the 
emphasis that while Pitamaha is to be shown seated on the nabhi- 
kamala, Madhu and Kaitabha, the two demons are also shown as nala- 
lagna. The Aparajitapraccha on the other hand adds some very 
significant attributes supporting the thesis of the writer as pointed out 
a bove. They are the representations of seven Kurabhas full of nectar ; 
nine Nitgakulas ; Garucla with folded hands ; seven Lokas forming the 
Parikara; Dasilva taras and accessories of the Lord—Kesava,Trivikrama 
Diimodara and Adhoksaja. Rupamandana has one further attribute— 
the presence of Bhumi also along with Sri near the head, while other 
descriptions mention only Sri who should be shown near the feet. 

Thus as per the description of the Apaiajita*praccha, x this is 
really a grand image and must be fittingly classed as an extraordi¬ 
nary form rather than a minor one of Visnu. Brindavana has got 
the first distinction to have realised the important character of this 
form and I am reproducing his observations here, “It is a composite 
image. In it, Visn u is sleeping on the coils of the snake Ananta or 6esa 
whose seven-hooded heads form a canopy over him. According to 
Murti-Laksana (cf. HemadrPs Vratakhanda p. 122,) he should be 
attended by Laksmi at whose lap should be one of his legs. One of 
his hands must rest on his left thigh, another should support his head. 
On the lotus springing from his navel will be seated Pitamaha. 
Attached to the lotus-stalk should be two demons, Madhu and 
Kaitabha. The discus, club, conch etc. should be placed beside him.. 
The figure like others admit of three explanations. One refers to the 
Adhyatmika or metaphysical, another to Adhibhautika or physical, 
and the other to Adhidaivika or mythological worlds. According to 
the first, the Ananta-$ayyi group represents the creation, Ananta or 
Sesa being Primary Nature, (Ananta, Vyoma, Visnupada and Akasa 
are all synonymous cf. Amarakosa’, Visnu being intelligence and 
BrahmH standing for Purusa or Jtva. In the language of the Sankliya 
philosophy, Ananta is Prakrti, Visnu is Mahattattva and Brahma is 
Aharpkaia. At first there was eternal Space full cf darkness (Tamo- 
maya) from which sprang up intelligence or light (Cinmaya) whence 
was born the world including man. Physically the creation may be 
explained as the gradual evolution, from Froto-atomic Matter, of the 
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Sun, which has in its turn created the Solar system. Now this 
Proto-atomic Matter is represented by Ananta, the Sun by Visnu and 
the world by the padma including Brahma. 


Mythologically, Narayana (cf. Manusmrti) residing in water is said 
to have slept on the serpent Ananta in the Primordial time. From his 
navel came forth a large lotus, the earth with its seven 
islands, forests and seas. In the midst of its petals was born Brahma 
(cf. Varaha, Vamana and Matsya Puranas). The meaning and 
purpose of hi? emblems are clearly given in Varaha-purana, The 
conch was meant for the destruction of Avidya or illusive knowledge, 
the sword was for killing of ignorance The discus was the symbol 
of the circle of Time. The club was for the destruction of an impious 
king. It is also stated in the Puranas that just after creation, 
Brahma was threatened by an attack of two demons, Madhu and 
Kaitabha but was rescued by Visnu who destroyed them and thus 
received the name of Madhusudana” Vifnu’s conception as Saviour 
of the world and Destroyer of the Evil is well known It may be noted 
here that Mahabharata also suggests that all the creation proceeds 
from Visnu in meditation lying over the Sesa. 

As regards its illustration, the panel from the south facaede of a 
temple at Deogarha, Jahnsi district, shows the Anantasayf Visnu with 
practically all the details of the pratimadaksana elaborated above. 
A terracotta representation found in Bhitargaon (Kanpur, U. P.) 
brick temple of c. 5 th century A D. also fully depicts the illustration. 
A statue of the same figure of colossal size being 12 ft. long has been 
described in Cunningham’s Arch Sur. Rep Vol.X.p. 52 . It may be 
noted that in the South this type of Visnu image is known there under 
such names as Raygasvami, Ranganacha (cf. Srirangam temple); and 
the principal figure in many of its Vaisnava temples, is very common; 
while in the north and the east it is rarely found. 

Vasudeva. Vasudeva a special variety of Visnu left out by Rao 
(as he takes him to be Vasudeva-Krsna as is evident from his observa¬ 
tions ahead and taken up by Dr. Banerji in conformity with the 
tenets of Pancaraira doctrine of Vyuh ij, is reckoned here as represent¬ 
ing the Asadnarana-murti. It has two aspects Divine and Human. 

To my mind, the grandest, the sublimest and the most fascinating 
figure, fittest for sculpture and painting both, is this variety of Krsna 
and Visnu both, the NarayanvVa udeva and Krsna-Vasudeva. The 
Mahabharata passage *ff*T—etc. is already quoted which 

says, ‘Narayana is the eternal and primeval form of Visnu whose one 
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form., the human form„ is known as VtLudeva. Etymologically he is 
Krsna, the full incarnation of Visnu in Dvapara. ‘As king and 
statesman, as warrior and hero, as friend and supporter, as guide and 
philosopher, and as teacher and religious reformer—particularly as 
the expounder of all comprehensively rnonoiheistic religion of love 
and devotion to God conceived as VUsudeva his achievements have 
been so great and glorious that among the incarnations of Visnu, 
none receives more cordial or more widespread worship than Krsna, 
(B,HI.p. 200 ). Ail the characteristics of grand Vaisnava image are 
the characteristics of Vasudeva. Yusudeva image is in a way the 
consummation of the metaphysical development of all powerful 
\ Visnu into supreme Brahma. Puranas like Kurma (ch. 48 ) and 
Visnu (Amsa.I Ch. 2 ) have hinted at this metaphysical implication. 
‘Theemblen held by the figure of Vasud^va are symbolic of his 
transcendental nature. The discus represents the eternal circle of 
time, the circular paths of the p'anels, the cycle of existence, anything 
that has a circular existence. The conch is the symbol of sound 
(qjcT^i^ ) which is attribute of Akasa, the abode of Visnu, The 
lotus is the type of his created power. The club is symbolic of the 
power to destroy the enemies of world. In sculpture, he is represented 
as the supreme God to whom all other deities including Brahma and 
Isa are only subordinates. His image is attractively beautiful, 
majestic and placid” (I.I.p.l l). 

Reference has already been made of the P^ncaratra tenets as 
examined by Dr Banerjea cf. the Doctrine of five-fold aspects or forms 
of Va udeva-Visnu-Na av alia and lam taking liberty to quote them : 
"Para* stands for the highest aspect of the god, the supreme cause 
and the final resting place of everything. His divine will (icchaj is 
proj cted towards his consort &ri Laksmi, who in her dual aspects of 
‘matter* and ‘action 5 (bhuti and kriya) receives it and due to the 
close combination of these three powers (Icchasakti, Bhutisakti and 
the Kriyas kti) six ideal Gurias (attributes) are brought into being. 
They are Jnana (‘knowledge*), Ais^arya /Lordship*), Sakti (‘ability,* 
potency), Bala (‘strength*) Y^i ya (‘virility*) and Tejas (‘splendour*)’*, 
“The totality of all the six Gun. vs along with the three pairs resorts 
to and makes up the subtle bodies of Vasudeva, Saiikarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, which are called the four \ Thas (the 
Caturvyuhas or the G iturmuttis). But the P ficaratrins speak of a 
chain of emanations,—S uikars ni the possessor of jhana and Bala, 
emanating from Vasudeva in whom all the six Gunas are manifest, 
Pradyumna having Ais varya and Virya from Sankarsana, and 
Amrudha with $akti and Tejas from Pradyumna. The concept of 
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the Gaturvyuhas seems have been first formulated in the second 
century B.C for Patafijali seems to refer to it”. 

It is in accordance with this fundamental background, that the ico- 
nograophical descriptions as given in the texts (vide Pr. Laks p 80-84) 
embody all these traits as well as the varieties of emanations, which 
later on were developed by Pancaritrins into manifold incarnatory 
forms (cf. Doctrine of Vibhava) of Visnu to be examined ahead. 

Among the six texts describing this image (ibid) the descriptions 
as lound in Visnudharmottara may be taken as typical and it may be 
used here. r He has one face, four arms and is of placid form, good to 
look at. He is adorned with ail ^suitable) ornaments, of the colour of 
water-laden cloud, shining with a neck with auspicious lines like conch 
furnished with the best of kundalas (ear-ornaments), provided with a 
good covering. He wears armlets, has fastened bracelets round the 
armlets and is dccorattd by the Vanamaia, supports on the bosom the 
kaustubha jewel and on the head the kirita*. Other details are : the 
lotus over the head with charming pericarps; eaith in the form of a 
woman shown between the legs, her gaze at the god and the god’s 
look at her are characteristics of their relationship ; yajflopavita, 
sank ha, cakra (lambodara as ayudhapurusa) carrying camara in hands, 
gada (tanumadhyS sulocanii woman; also carrying camara etc., etc. 

As regards Sankarsana, the text says that he should have the 
appearance of Vasudeva but wit a white body and a blue dress. In 
place of gaua, the pestle, ol cakra, the plough should be shown in 
ayudhapurusa-forms. 

Pradyumna too should have the appearance of Vasudeva but he is 
green like durva-sprout and wears a white garment. In place of wheel 
bow in that of club the arrow along with the plough and spear—all 
personified. 

Now Aniruddha should be sculptured with a body of the colour of 
the lotus-petal and wearing a red cloth. In place of wheel should be 
cartna of course personified—and gada should be replaced here by 
sword, dhvaja and pa aka are also to be shown. 

Las h &Umba should also find a place in this grand Vaisnava 
icon. He weilds g <da dad in red clothes and shining in the lustre of 
a lotus. 

The descriptions as Aund in the Agni (Pr Laks. p. 80) conforms 
to this, except that it does not elaborate the emanatory forms of 
Sankarsana etc. Para Vasudeva might according to the Agnipuraua 
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be also sculptured as a standing image. In this case there should be 
on either side the goddesses $ri and Pusti, carrying respectively a 
padma and a vinil. The figures of these goddesses should not reach 
t higher level than the hip of Vasudeva. n the prabhamandala, 
ornamented with the figures of elephants and other animals, two flying 
figures representing two vidyadharas, carrying each a flower-garland, 
Should be sculptured. The pitha on which Vasudeva and Devis should 
stand be made to have brilliance of gold. V. A. Smith (see fig. 150 p. 
207) has illustrated this form. 

The Vaikhanasagama lays down (Pr. Laks. p. 81) that the image 
of Daivika Vasudeva should be seated on a sirphasana with 6ridevi 
and Bhumidevi on the right and the left and it should have four arms 
with usual atributes. On the right and left there should be images 
of the gods like Brahma etc In addition to them there should be by the 
side o( Balarama, thr standing image of his consort Revatldevi, on the 
left of Aniruddha, his consort Usa, on the side of Pradyumna his 
consort Rohini, and on the side of $amba his consort Indukatl. 

The Aparajita-praccha’s description of the grand Visnu image is 
a bit uncommon, It allocates the manifold emanatory forms to the 
respective yugas—Va udeva belonging to the Krta, Krsna fperhaps 
Sankarsni) to Treta, Pradyumna to Dvapara and Aniruddha tr 
Kali—and varnas Brahmana etc. respectively. Its further innovations 
are to be noted in regard to the allotments of the usual Vaisnava 
weapons (cf Pr. Laks. p. 8'-83^ and of the colours, white like pure 
crystal, red, yellow, and blue like atasi flower to Vasudeva, Sankar- 
Sana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha respectively. It further enumerates 
so many names of Vamdeva-family, Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, 
Trivikrama, Vamana, Sildhafa, Hrsikesa, Padmanabha Damodara 
perhaps to be shown as accessories. It tnen lays down the 'trikas/ of 
all these four primary forms and in the end enumerates the twelve 
miirtis emanating from Vasudeva—vide ibid p. 83 under ( ) with 

the definite allocations of their respective weapons. All this seems to 
be confused visualisation of the complicated Paficaratra concept of 
manifold Vyuhas and sub VjUiias. The author has already remarked 
that this text was very much influenced by the medieval theologians, 
the Pa3c iratrins and AgauiavaJins. Needless now to further elaborate 
the descriptions of •§Jparatna and Rupamandana. 

Manusa Vasudeva.—Now as regards Ma iusa Vasudeva, it may be 
briefly noted as per the dssciiption of Vaikhanasagama (Pr. Laks. p.84) 
that this image should be in accordance to the madhyamadasatala 
measure of 120 angulas, only with two hands with sank ha and 



cakra; Rukmiai and Balarama with his plough and musala on the 
right ; Pradyurana with the sword and katyavalambita pose on the 
right of Bala and further right Caturanana Brahma; on the left 
Aniruddha. with sword and shield and on his right $!mba with stick 
and abhaya pose and further left gada—all should be shown standing. 

Thus all these descriptions convey to us the grandeur of a superla¬ 
tive order and should we therefore not reckon this figure as extra¬ 
ordinary form of Visnu, divine in essence, human in lili, having great 
gods like Brahma and Isa, Bhudevi etc as attendant®, wearing a high 
metre called kirita and a long garland called VanamalH reaching down 
his knees ? 

As regards the illustrations they are numerous and may be seen in 
all the museums of Northern India—Mathura, Nagpur, Calcutta, 
Rajsahi, Rangapur. The finest specimens as pointed out by Sri 
Brindavana are at Banaras, Gorakhpur and Nagpur. A seated image 
of Vasudeva may be seen at Garhwa. This type is undoubtedly rate. 

Of the other extraordinary forms of Visnu, the details maybe 
purviewed in the writer’s Pratimalaksana; only a brief notice can be 
made here for the want of space. 

Trailokyamohana. —According to the Aparajita-praccha (and also 
Rupamandana which is verbatim a copy of the former,), this image 
of Visnu is almost similar to that of Vaikuntha described ahead, it 
should also have four faces and be made to ride on the back of 
Garuda. But the number of hands are to be sixteen; in six of the 
right hands are to be placed respectively the gada. the cakra, the 
ankusa, the bana, §akti and the cakra; the seventh right hand is to be in 
the varada pose; in seven of the left hand should be placed similarly 
the mudgara, the pasa, die dhanus, the Sankha, the padraa, the 
kamandalu and the srhga (a horn); the remaining right hand and left 
hand are to be held in the yoga-mudra pose. The faces should be in 
order those of a man, of Narasimha, of Varaha and of Kapila. 

Visvarupa: According to the Bhagavata, this u also an incamatory 
form .of Visnu. 'The image of Visvarupa should have twenty arms; 
one right hand and the corresponding left hand should be held out¬ 
stretched as patakahasfa; another of the right hands and its correspon¬ 
ding left one should be in the yoga-mudra pose. In seven of the 
remaining right hands should be held respectively the hala, the sarikha, 
the vajra, the ankusa, the bana, the cakra, and a lime fruit, and the 
tenth right hand should be in the varada pose. In the left hands 
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should be held the danda, the pasa, the gada, the khadga, the padrna, 
the sriiga, the musala and the aksamala.’ It may be pointed out 
here that the A. P. does not bestow four faces as the R M. enjoins* 
on which Dr Ranerjea’s observation of its partial illustration in a relief 
depicting Vtsvarupa in the collection of V.R.S. Museum (no. 14 -2) Raj* 
sahi, may be improved upon illustrating fully the A.P.’s, prescription. 
This twenty-armed deity with various emblems is the Visvarupa aspect 
of Krsna, so beautifully describe 1 in the 11th canto of the Briagavad 0 iuL 

Vaikuntha.—‘Vaikuntha or Vaikunthanatha should have four 
faces and eight hands* and be seated upon the mythical kite Garuda. 

In the right hands, the gadtf,* the khadga* the Bana and the cakra 
should be held* and in the left hands th Sahkha* the khetaka* the 
dhanus and the padrna. Of the four faces, the front one facing the 
east should be that of a man* the one to the south should be that of 
Narasimha* the one to the west that of a woman* and the f ce to the 
north should be that of Vara ha’—Rao. "The Visnudharmottra (Bk. 
Ill, Ch. 85) call, this composite icon in which four or rather thiee 
other aspects of the god are rolled into one as Vaikuntha In another 
context (Bk. Ill* ch. 47, 2-17) the same text explains the real nature 
of and the esoterism underlying it in a very interesting manner; the 
four faces of the god of gods are regardrd to typify bala* jn ma* aisvarya 
and sakti associated with Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha* the esoteric significance of the attributes* ornaments* 
garments etc. is laid down and lastly, it is observed that 'with such a 
body, the God* the greatest in the universe* sustains the whole world*. 
The texts also allocate the four faces in this way; the front, or the 
eastern (human) face is that ol Vasudeva, the right or the southern 
face (lion) is that of Samkarsana, the left or the northern one (boar) is 
that of Pradyumna* and the back or the western one (kapila or m 
raudra—the terrific) that of Ani.uddha. The lion and the boar faces 
are thus primarily associated with the Pancaiatra Vyuhas and not 
with the Nrsimha and Varaha incarnations, though the latter might 
have helped to some extent the formation ot this concept. It is curious 
that Sankarsana in whom jnilria is particularly manife?t and who 
according to the Mahubhltrata was the expounder of the Satvata 
Vidhi (VI. 65,40.— SStvatara vidhimasthiiya giiah Sankarsanena vai) 
should have a lion face, and Pradyumna, in whom aisv<rva is the 
predominant guna, a boar face. Aniruddha’s association with frightful 
demoniacal face on the back of Visnu Caturraurd may be explained 
by the fact that his attendants Arnoda and Pramoda, carrying saktis 
partake of the nature of Dhanad^ (Kubera, the lord of the Yattsas) and 
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Siva. Aniruddha h also regarded in some Pancariitra texts to represent 
Ahankara (Sankaras an a and Pradyumna, in this context, stand for 
Jiva and Manas respectively), and that may also explain his connection 
with the uncouth Yaksa-like face on the back”—Banerjea. The re¬ 
presentation of Vaikuntha in Badami stone is a good illustration. 

Ananta.— f Ananta has several forms and h conceived to be 
endowed with almost all the divine powers (saktisj. The image of this 
deity should have twelve hands and four faces, and should be seated 
upon Garuda. One of the right hands should be in the varada pose, 
and die remaining five should carry the gada, the khadga, the cikra, 
the vajra and the aiikusa; in the left hands should be held sankha, the 
khetaka, the dhanus, the padma, the danda and the pasa. The image 
of Visnu conceived as the Infinite Being should not be confounded with 
the serpent Ananta forming an accessory to certain Visnu images. This 
is the description of Amni a as given in the Rupamandana, as utilised 
by Rao. The Apantjita-pracchl (from which the Rupamandana has 
taken verbatim) however enjoins that these four faces should be of 
man, man-lion, sriomkha, and boar. 

Yogesvara.—This form as described, in the digests like Siddhanta- 
saravali is rarely represented in sculpture. The Dhruvaberas of 
Yogaslhanaka or Yogixsana Visnu however are fairly represented. It 
is nevertheless reckoned by me as Asltdharana'murti and BhagavadgitU 
echoes its conception* It may be remarked here that a \ ogasthanaka- 
inurti, the 12th century A. D. stone image of Visnu hailing from 
Sarisadaha, 24 Targanas, Bengal, (now exhibit no. 2592 in the Indian 
Museum) as given by Dr. Banerjca (D.H.I. p. 403) illustrates a good 
many traits of Yogesvara Visnu. 

Laksminarayana.— iC According to Visvakarma-prakasa, as the 
name indicates LaksmI-NftrSyana is Visnu as NItrayana in the com¬ 
pany of the goddess Laksmi. The goddoss is generally on the left of the 
god. The right hand of the goddess should be thrown round the neck 
of NSrayana, whose left hand in turn should be made to embrace the 
goddess round her waist. In her left hand Laksmi should hold a lotus. 
The naturally beautiful and youthful figure of Siddhi, decorated with 
ornaments, should stand near Laksmi" and NSiayana with a cilmara in 
her hand. Below and slightly to the right should be the image of 
Garuda. The Ayudha-purusas representing the sankha and cakra 
should also be made to stand by the side of Visnu. In front there 
should be seated two upHsakas or worshippers consisting of Brahrrix and 
4iva with their hands in the required anjali pose. The former of these 
divipe worshippers of Visnu should wear a broacl belt ropnd tfye wa;st ; 
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and the latter should wear the yoga*patta and carry a skull. Such is 
the Laksmi-N&rayana group of irpages as described in Sanskrit autho¬ 
rities.” Rao has given a beautiful illustration in a piece of scuplture 
found in the Kappe-Chenigaraya’s temple at Belur. 

III. Dhrtiva Beras 

Dhruva Beras of Visnu are the third categories of Visnu images 
very abundantly found in the South. Rao has worked out from the 
Agamic sources—the Vaikhanasligama—all these images with their 
principal 12 types in his pioneering and monumental work Hindu 
Iconography Vol. I. Pt. I Dr. Banerjea, however* treated these images 
from quite a different angle. It is from the ideology of Pancatatrins 
that he has critically examined the Vaikhanasagama account of the 
Dhruva Beras of Visnu. This fundamental angle maybe put in his 

own words:.< tf the Visnuite images have to be divided into three 

groups of Para, Vyiiha and Vibhava, the Dhruva Beras described in 
Vaikhanasagama, an early Pancarlitra text most probably symbolising 
in a way the first group." The Vibhava groups fall under Incarna¬ 
tions, the Vyuhas represent Vasudeva along with the chain of emana¬ 
tions first 4, later 24 cf. the Caturvirpsati murtis. Thus the three 
principal types of Visnu images Dhruva Beras, Da savatitras and extra¬ 
ordinary ones illustrate respectively these three aspects—Para (highest), 
Vibhava (incarnatory) and Vyuha (emanatory). 

The principal varieties of Dhruva Beras as we have seen (cf Pt. I 
chapt. 2) are twelve and they are Sthanaka, Asana, $ayana, subdivided 
into Yoga, Bhoga, Vira and Abhicarika, making up twelve and are 
intended to be worshipped by devotees with different desires and 
objects in view. 

It may be remarked here that some of the Visim-tern pies in the 
South have central shrines built in three storeyes. The Vaikuntha- 
pperumal temple at Gonjeevaram, the Kudal-alagar temple at Madura, 
the temple at Tirukkottiyur and the temple at Mannarkoyil in the 
Tinncvelly district are examples. In the three-storyed central shrine 
of such temples each storey is occupied by an image of Visnu, the 
standing, sitting and reclining images being placed in the lowermost, 
middle and uppermost storeys in order. 

It may further be pointed out what Bannerjea says 'Vaikanajagama 
mode of grouping the main image of Visnu as standing, seated, and 
reclining would very well be applicable to all such images, for most of 
them are shown in one or other of these poses. The other basis of 
^assjfic&hon into Yoga, Bhoga, Vira and Ahhicarika gronps, however* 
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is only occasionally followed in the north and even in the south of 
India, Even when Visnu is depicted seated in Yogasana with his 
'natural* (front) hands in the Dhyanmudra, he is lavishly decorated 
with ornaments, and sometimes accompanied by both or one of his 
consorts (Sri and Putsi or Sarasvati according to the north Indian 
convention, or Sri and Bhu according to the south Indian custom) indi¬ 
cating that such images fall under both the classes, yoga and bhoga. 

Rao himself could not illustrate the vira and Itbhicarika varieties from 
south India. A plausible explanation of the paucity or complete 
absence of the last two varieties can be suggested. As the second of 
them was certainly of an inauspicious character, such a one 
was most probably not preserved after worship. Rao says: The 
abhic&rika form which is worshipped for the purpose of inflicting defeat 
and death on enemies is looked upon as inauspicious and is unfit to be 
set up for worship in temples built in towns and villages (op. cit. Vol. 

I, pp. 20-1). These Wire set up and worshipped in forests, mountains, 
marshy tracts, fortresses and other such places (vanagirijaladurge 
rastrante satrudinmukhe). One Abhicarika sthanakamurti was recog¬ 
nised by me in the black chlorite Visnu figure of the early medieval 
period originally found in Chaitanpur (Burdwan district) Bengal and 
now in the collection of the Indian museum, Calcutta. The Bhoga 
varieties are the most numerous ones, and the reason for this is obvious; 
the acquisition of wealth and prosperity is the desire of the majority 
of such \yorshippers. Rao observes; * The bhoga form is the form 
best fitted to have the temple thereof constructed within towns and 
villages as it is conceived to be the giver of all happiness to its worship¬ 
pers and has therefore to be worshipped and prayed to by all sorts of 
men and women belonging to all conditions of life (Ibid Vol. I, Intro¬ 
duction, p, 20). Vfra varieties of Visnuite icons have not been found 
by me during my close study of the principal types of numerous Visnu 
images in the different museums of India, as well as early and medieval 
temple reliefs in north and south India”—D. H. I. 398-99. 

In accordance to the iconographical measurements, however, these 
can be developed into as many as thirty six varieties of images: —First, 
the different Dhruva (according to Rao 'immovable 5 or permanently 
enshrined) types of images are divided into four broad varieties, yoga, 
bhoga, vira and abhicarika by name on the basis of particular results 
to be attained by the devotee after worshipping them; then, each of 
these groups is subdivided into three classes according to the 'attitude 5 
in which such images are shown—sthanaka (standing), asana (seated), 
and sayana (recumbent); lastly everyone of these twelve sub-groups is 
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divided into three classes as uttama, madhyama and adhama, according 
to the number of accessory figures that cluster round the central deity. 

With this introduction to the Dhruve Betas of Visau now let us 
take them one by one. The details may be avoided here as Rao has 
already exhausted them. It may, however, be pointed out at the very 
outset that but for the Vaikhanasugacna, quoted in Pr. Laks, pp. 
86*89, no other text on iconography describes these the so called 
Vaisnava Dhruva Beras, a distinct class by itself. It therefore shows 
some regional bias which has given not onJy this distinctiveness to 
Visnu image but also was instrumental in the rise of a distinct temple 
architecture (notably the superstructure housing all the three princi¬ 
pal varieties of Dhruva Beras in its three storeys) characteristic of 
that region (cf. the South Indian Visnu temples). As regards their 
origin and development, they may be viewed as a later manifestation 
of the early medieval period. The incarnatory images of Visnu were 
conceived much earlier than these Dhruva Beras and Dr. Banerjea 
also supports this contention : "The difference between the two lies 
in the fact that we have some evidence regarding the existence of the 
former in the later Vedic texts, whereas there is none about the exis¬ 
tence of the later in them” D.H.I.p. 383. 

Again these watertight descriptions in the Vaikhanasagama are 
not fully or even partially corroborated in-the monuments. Accordingly 
Dr. Banerjea's significant observation (cf. below in the introduction 
of these images) may be remembered. 

Resuming the lost treat, we may now proceed on with the indivi¬ 
dual forms as per the descriptions following. 

(a) Standing attitude : (1) Yogasthlnaka : of dark colour, 

has four arms, back right with cakra, front one in abhaya or varada 
pose; back left holding sankha and the front one katyavalambita- 
hasta. Accessories:-Bhrgu and Markancieya or Bhudevi and Markant' 
deya kneeling on the right and left respectively. The figures of 6iva 
and Brahma with their emblems and attributes to be shown on the walls 
of the central shrine. Its uttatna, madhyama and adhama varieties 
result, as pointed out before, in the presence or the absence of the 
accessories—absence of Brahma and Siva madhyama and also pu- 
jakamunis adhama. Its one good illustration is at Mahabalipuram 
stone, others are two many to accord with the exact laksanas, 

(2) Bhogasthanaka: colour and arms are as in Yoga; on the 
right is golden-yellow $rldevi and on the left dark'Colour Bhudevi with 
their emblems; Bhrgu and Markandeya figure kneeling. The images 
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shown above the central.figures ofVisnu are MItyl,, Sarphladini, 
Kamini and Vyajini; divine musicians~~Tuniburu and Niirada; 
Kinnara-Yaksa-Vidyadhara pairs ; Rsis — Sanaka and Sanatkumara 
and the luminaries the Sun and Moon. Sculptures of Siva and Brahma 
en the shrine wall figure as in Yoga . Its Madhyama variety results 
in the absence of the Yaksas etc. and adhama in the absence of rsis and 
luminaries also. Its iliustations are at Tiruvottiyur and Tadpatri 
stones and Madras Museum bronze. 

(3) Virasthanaka : carries sahkha and cakra as usual in two hands; 
others not specified. Surrounding images are Brahma, $iva, Bhrgu, 
Markandeya, Kiskindhu, Sundara, Sanaka, Sanatkumara, Surya and 
Gandra. The details of madhya and adhma may very easily be 
inferred. 

(4) Abhicarikasthanaka: type may have either four or two arms. 
Its complexion dark with faded countenance. This image is to be clothed 
in black and is not to be surrounded by any divine beings or human 
votaries as in the previous cases. 

Rao says: r if a temple for this type of Visnu has to be built, it 
is said there should be no beauty or symmetry in its construction and 
that it should be situated in the quarter as known paislcapada. The cere¬ 
mony of installing the abhicarikamurtis should be conducted in the dark 
half of the month under such inauspicious asterisms as the Ardrit 
naksatra and at right in a cararlisi’. * f The unique Abhicarikas- 
tkanakamurti of Visnu found at Chaitanpur (Burdwan) already 
referred to by me, may now be described. The central deity is almost 
fully in the round, its head and shoulders are encircled by a halo and 
its right and left hands are placed on the heads of Gadadevi and 
Cakrapurusa; its front right and left hands hold a lotus-bud and a 
conch-shell. The figure is very sparsely ornamented, curious stiing 
of amulets round the neck replacing the usual hara and vanamala; the 
loin-cloth devoid of any artistic arrange nent is treated in a very 
uncouth manner; the elongated and drawn face, the big protruding 
eyes, the muscles and bones shown prominently and the partially 
emaciated belly—all these features correspond to a great extent to the 
Vaikhanasagama description of the Abhicirikasthanakamurti of Visnu. 
It is one of the most unique types so far discovered, <>nd R. P. Canada’s 
description of it as an inferior specimen of the Gupta period requires 
comment and modification. The black basalt image is of c. 7th century 
A. D.”—Banerjea. 

(b) Sitting Attitude: (5) Yogasana : is of white complexion, with 
four arms, jata-makuta on head, asana padmasana or Brahmasana and 
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front hands in yogamudra. This aspect is enjoined to be without 
Sankba and cakra in the hands. The colour of the clothes may be 
yellow and white both. The image is shown wearing a yajnopavlta on 
the body, kundalas in the ears, keyuras on the arms and a hSra round 
the neck. Its eyes have to be slightly closed. Accessories and images 
are as usual and need not be detailed here. 

The Siddhartha-Samhita, as quoted in Vacaspatya-kosa, however, 
enjoins for the placing of weapons like a large-sized gada, the 
sudaisanacakra and the paiicajanyasankha, contrary to the injunctions 
- of the Vaikhanasagama and curiously enough that a Yogasana railing 
from Mathura (Mathura Museum, No. 379) satisfies this description 
(see details in D.H.I P. 405-6 . The Yogasanamurti found in the 
Kallesvara temple at Bagali in the Biliary district of Madras belonging 
to the later Calukyas also conforms to this description of the S. Samhitl. 
Another illustration of Yogasanamurti belongs to Khajuraho which also 
presents innovations contrary to the descriptions of the Pratimalaksa- 
n a s, nevertheless one of the finest examples of medieval art of central 
India in the opinion of Dr. Banerjea (cf. D.H.I. p. 405). 

(6) BhogSsana is seated in siinhiisana with his consorts Laksmr 
with kamala and Bhumi with uilotpala on the right and left respec¬ 
tively. Other descriptions are practically the same as in Yogasana 
(see Rao for details) with the addition of the Kaipavrksa being sculp¬ 
tured on the wall. 

The illustrations of this aspect are found at Badami stone (cave III) 
of A.D. 578, which has an innovation of placing the figure on Adisesa; 
Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram where it is seated on simhasana 
alright; at Ellora stone (RSvana kl khai) and also on a pillar in the 
Varadapperumal temple at Dadikkombu near Dindigul in the Madras 
district belonging to the Nayakas of Madura. 

(7) Virasana is also seated upon sinnihasana, Laksmi and Bhu in 
association with it as kneeling; drapped in black clothing and itself of 
coral red colour; four hands with characteristic attributes, especially 
the Sitnhakarna pose in the left and the accessories as usual. Its illus¬ 
trations are rare. An example however of this aspect is available 
among the sculptures in the temple at Aihole. 

(8) Abhicirikasana seated on the seat known as Vedikasana with 
blue complexion and the black garments, eyes uplitted and with no 
attendant deities around. 

(c) Reclining altitude. (9) Yogasayana—with only two hands, 
about a fourth of the body somewhat raised and the remaining lying 
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flat upon the serpent-bed, the right hand placed near pillow touching 
the kirita, the other in the kataka pose, the image adorned with 
ornaments, the colour a mixture of black and yellow, the accessories 
as usual with additions of sapta rsis standing in anjali po<e. 

Its illustrations as given by Rao are: Mahabliparam Stone, 
Trivandrum Ivory and Aihole Stone. As Already pointed out this 
aspect is very popular in South. Dr. Banerjea has given two well 
known figures, one in terra-cota and the other in stone which illustrate 
the north Indian type of 3esalayanair.urti— vide D.H.I. p. 406-7; and 
the reader is referred to their exposition there. 

10 . Bhogasayanar-is of dark colour and may have two or four 
hands with Sri near shoulders and Bhii near feet. Its finest illustration 
is to be found at Deogarha Visnu shrine. 

11. Virasayana: has to hold sankha and cakra to justify its Vira 
aspect. Other details arc not very important and are common except 
among accessories should also figure twelve Adityas and five Ayudha- 
purusas. Its representation is simply rare. 

12. Abhicarikasayana:— (lastly) should be lying on the floor, the 
bed, of course, consisting of the serpent with a hood having only 
two heads and with the body coiled into two turns, with no attendants; 
complexion blue, arms two or four, clad in black clothing, appearance 
faded and should be shown in full slumber and therefore lying flat on 
the serpent. 

IV DA&A\ ATARAS—The Ten Incarnations 

The fourth category, as pointed out before, of the Vaisnava icons 
is what are called the Daiitvataras, the incarnatory forms. 

Incarnations of Visnu are of three kinds:—1. Avatara 2. Avesa and 
3. Atpsa. The first is the complete incarnation represented in Rama 
and Krsna. The second is a partial, more or less a temporary one as 
is illustrated in Parasurama, who retired to the mountains, handing 
over the divine power to Rama at his advent in the world after his 
mission, the suppression of the haughtiness of the unruly Ksatriyas. 
Thus in case of Parasurama, it was not a life-long endowment. It was* 
only a temporary possession. The third or the last is characterised 
by a portion of the power of Visnu as illustrat d in the Sankha and 
Cakra, the parts and aspects of Visnu’s powert who when ordered 
to be born among men as embodied beings to improve them in theif 
ways, become saints an<j achieve the purpose of their mission 
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The following ten incarnations of Visnu are commonly accepted 


S. Br. and Taittiriya Samhita 



1. Matsya 

6. 

Parasurama 

2. Kurma 

7. 

Raghava Rama 

3. Varaha 

8. 

Krsna 

4. Nrsimha 

9. 

Buddha & 

5. Vamana 

10. 

Kalkin 


It may be noted here that the Mahlbharata list and that of the 
Vayupurana, are conspicuous for the absence of Buddha in them. The 
following tabulation will bring home the point: — 

Mahabharata (cf. Niirayaniya, section 389.104) Vayu Parana 


i. 

Hamsa 

1. Yajna \ 

2. 

Kurma 

2. Narasimha >celel 

3. 

Matsay 

3. Vamana ; 

4. 

Varaha 

4. Dattatreya 

5. 

Narasimha 

5. Unnamed ? 

6. 

Vain ana 

6 Jamadagnya Rama 

7. 

Rama (Bhargava) 

7. DaSarathi „ 

8. 

„ (Dftsaratbi) 

8. Vedavyasa, 

9. 

Satvata (Vasudeva-Krsna) 

9. Vasudeva—Krsna 


9(a), Baldeva and 
10. Kalkin 


10 . 


and 

Kalkin 


"The Bhagavta-purana, however, enumerates the Avatlras thrice; 
in the first recounting (1,3,6—22), the number is 22 'tabulated ahead), 
in the second, (11.7.IfF), 23 and in the third (xi,4.3ff ; ‘, 16. The first 
list contains the following name?:— 

1. Purusa 12. 'Dhanvantari 

2. Varaha 13. Mohini 

3. Niirada 14. Narasimha 

4 . Nara & Narayana 15. Varaana 

5. Kapila 16. Parasurama 

6. Dattatreya 17. Vedavyasa 

7. Yajna 18. Rama 

8. Rsabha 19. Balarama 

9. Prthu 20. Krsna 

10. Matsya 21. Buddha and 

11. Kurma 22. Kalkin 

The accounts of the Varaha and the agni contain the stereotyped 
ten ; but those of M^ya fundamentally differ. There apart ftom the 
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Narayana, Narasintha and Vixnnna (probably celetial ones), the list of 

the remaining seven is:— 




1. Dattatreya 

4, Rama 

6. 

Buddha and 

2. Mandhata 

3. Parasurlima 

5. Vedavyasa 

7. 

Kalkin 


which perhaps satisfies the story that Visau was cursed to be born 
among men for seven times., by Bhrgu for killing his mother. 

Sri Gopinath Rao says ff Some Hindu authorities do not consider 
Buddha to be an avatara of Visnu and substitute in his place Balarama, 
the elder brother of Krsna, as an avatara. The V. Dharmottara gives 
the description of Hanm, Matsya, Kurma,etc. According to Hemadri, 
Hamsa is an addition and Krsna is an alternative of Balarama. Now 
the relative origin and the assignment of the divine-mission accorded 
to these different Avataras are fully described in the Puranas and are 
well-known popular accounts of Hindu Mythology. Thus the incarna¬ 
tions of Visnu are innumerable and these so far mentioned are only a 
few types. All these show philosophically the universal character 
of the god as all-pervading and all sustaining. These avataras are 
like rivulets flowing from one inexhaustible lake. Rsis, Manus, gods, 
sonsofManu—Prajiipatis are all his portions. Here it is enough to 
say something about Shis great tradition of Hindus, forming the very 
pillar of the high edifice of our religious life. The philosophical idea 
of incarnation is given in the oftquoted Gita verse—Yada yada 
hi dharmasya etc. Cosmologically if we take into our account all 
these incarnations, we find that the first four are cosmogonic in nature. 
Manu says that in the beginning of the world, there was nothing but 
water. The fish was the first representative creature in the process 
of evolution of the world. After water, mountains came out in the 
course of creation, and they are represented by the Kurmavatara 
The recovery of land from the waters as a next stage in the evolution 
may be represented by incarnation of Varaha. The Nrsirpha incarna¬ 
tion can also account for the evolution of the animal and man king-* 
doms on earth. These varieties of Dasa-avataras again, as I have 
already pointed out, contain certain sub-varieties also, e. g . Vraha- 
vatara in sculpture comprises three different conceptional types 
namely, BhuvarSha, or Adivaraha, Yajni-varaha and Pralayavaraha. 
Similarly, Nrsimhavatara has also so many sub-varieties. The sub- 
varieties of Krsna— Navanita-nrtta, Venu-gopala, Govardhanadhara 
Balakrsna, etc. etc. are a common property both of the sculptors and 
the painters. 
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Reference has already been made to the Pancaratra ideology from 
which all these forms Para what I have termed as Asadharana, Vyuha 
(emanatory) and Vibhava (Incarnatory) etc. are to be viewed. Accord¬ 
ingly the doctrine of "Vibhavas’ (vi-bhu-al, i. e the act of becoming 
m a special manner) belong to Pure creation (3uddha-Srsti) to which 
the Vyuhas also belong; these incarnations, however, may not only be 
of the composite god Visnu himself, but also may be of his Vyuhas, 
sub-Vyuhas and Parsadas (companions) or even of his attributes or 
emblems.” It is in accordance with this ideology that we shall have 
an occasion to treat these Vyuhas (24 miirtis) and emblematory forms 
Let us therefore concentrate on the evidence of the 

the Siltvata and 


' separately ahead 

early and late Pancaratra Samhitas (namely 

Ahirbudhnya). Both these enumerate as many as the following 39 
incarnatory forms: 


1. 

Padmanabha 

14. 

Ekarnavasayia 

27. 

2. 

Dhruva 

15. 

Kamathesvara 

28. 

3. 

Ananta 

16. 

Varaha 

29. 

4. 

$aktyatman 

17. 

Narasirpha 

30. 

5. 

Madhusudana 

18. 

Piyusaharana 

31. 

6. 

Vidyadhideva 

19. 

^ri'pati 

32. 

7. 

Kapila 

20. 

Kantatman 

33. 

8. 

Visvarupa 

21. 

Rahujit 

34. 

9. 

Viharigama 

22. 

Kiilanemighna 

35. 

10 . 

Krodatman 

23. 

Parijatahara 

36. 

11. 

Badavavaktra 

24. 

Lokanatha 

37. 

12. 

Dharma 

25. 

kantatman 

38, 

13. 

VFigisvara 

26. 

Dattatreya 

39. 


Nyagro hasayin 
Ekasrngatanu 
Vanaanadeha 
Trivikrama 
Nara 
Narayaha 
Hari 
Krsna 
Parasurama 
Rama Dhanurdhara 
Vedavid 
Kalkin 

Patllasayana. 

Here is the curious^ assortment; we can no doubt recognise the time- 

ten avat3ras; but a Particular point of notice is the inclusion 
o ugisvara and Lokanatha belonging to the Mahiiyana Buddhist 
pantheon (ct. Section C. ahead). 

With this introduction to Dasavataras or multi-avataras of Visn U} 
let us now proceed with their individual forms in brief details. ’ ‘ 

Matsya—Accounts of this avatitra are found narrated in the 
Bhagavata and the Agni. The Mahabharata (Van*.) also describes it. 
In the Agmpurana the origin of Matsyapuran a is also incidently dealt 
with there. Among the first four therianthropic incarnations of Matsya 
Karma, \ araha and Narasirriha which all may be taken as cosmogonic 
m character, the Matsya comes first representative creature bein« an 
aquatic amraal. In representation it is either in purely theriomorphic 
manner or as a hybrid form of which the upper halfis human and the 
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lower half animal—vide Pr. Laks. 90. Hemadri describes it as 6rngi 
Matsya. Merutantra bestows usual attributes on the upper portion— 
the Visuu. At Garhwa, this aspect is represented in sculpture. At 
Varanasi an image of this description was discovered by B. C. Bhatta* 
carya. 


Kurina. —also takes both the forms as pointed out in the Matsya 
and in sculpture it is followed by some human figures churning ocean 
with a rod representing the Mandara mountain on its back. Reference 
to this incarnation goes back to the £atapatha where it is stated that 
Prajapati took the form of a tortoise. Thus God Visnu in his Fish 
incarnation, it is said (cf. Bhtigavata) rescued the Vedas and the nuclei 
of the universe from destruction in deluge and in his tortoise one, he 
supported the mountain Mandara, used by the Devas and Asuras as 
the churning rod when they churned the ocean to obtain the ambrosia. 


Varaha.— This incarnation has found a bit bigger treatment both 
in the literature and the sculpture as well. The Taittiriya Aranyaka 
mentions that the earth was raided from the waters by a black boar 
with a hundred hands. The latter accounts abound in the Puranas 
like the Bhagavata, the Visnu, the Linga and the Garuda. 


The boar incarnation is also represented mainly in the two prece¬ 
ding principal modes, theriomorphic and hybrid—the hybridity lying 
only in the head alone, all the rest of the body shown as human. Rao 
says that the sculptured figures comprise three different conceptional 
types of the avatara, namely (i) Bhuvaraha, Adivaraha or Nrvaraha 
(ii) Yajna-Variiha and (ii) Pralaya-Varaha. It may be pointed out 
that purely animal forms of this aspect are also represented in the 
sculptures found in the different parts of Northern India. “ In some 
such images the body of the Varaha is covered with tiny human 
figures, and the Earth goddess is shown hanging by grasping one of 
the tusks of the animal. The first feature refers to the myth that 
Devas, Asuras, Rsis and others took shelter in the body of the Avatara, 
while the second one shows that it had just rescued the goddess from 
the nether regions by its strong tusks.” 


(/) Nrvaraha .—The laksnas as collected from the different sources- 
vide writer’s Pr. Laks. P. 90—may be purviewed there. As regards its 
illustration, the earliest one is represented as carved on the facade of 
the cave No 4 at Udaigiri. It is, in the words of Banerjea, ‘the most 
striking form’. Similar relief representations at Badami are also 
brilliant expositions. Ihe Mahabalipuram composition is also remark¬ 
able for some innovation as per the observation of the learned author 
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of the D.H.I. p. 415: ‘The God lovingly holds up Prthvi with his front 
two hands and wistfully looks at her with his boar face; there are many 
attendants shown in different attitudes in the relief. The Pallava 
artist has taken more care to emphasise the aspect of loving re-union 
between the god and his divine consort (Prthvi) than to lay stress on 
the forceful physical act of her deliverance by him”. 


[ii& iii) Yajna and Pralaya —*Two other types of Varaha-avatara, 
\ajna-and Pralaya-Varahas, are mentioned by Rao on the authority 
of the Vaikhanasagama; in the former the god is shown seated in 
lalitasana on a lion-seat, accompanied by his two consorts Laksmi and 
Bbu and in the latter sitting in the same pose he is attended only by 
Bhudevi. 


The Yajna-Varaha has got a grand sacrificial ideology about it— 
vide the Padma and the Vayu Puranas. In them it is stated that the 
sacrifice (yajna) is as a whole symbolised by the boar, and that its 
various limbs represent the limbs of the sacrifice—see details in Rao’s. 


Narasirnha.—is a popular Avatara of Visnu as the stories connec¬ 
ted with its origin are also a familiar account. The Kurma, the Vayu 
and the Padma Puranas give the glorious accounts of this incarnation# 

All the general laksanas (cf. the Matsya) give the Narasimha image 
a human shape with four or eight hands and the face of a lion. He 
should be represented as disembowelling the demon Hiranyakasipu 
with his nails and the images found in the sculptures fulfil this trait. 

There are two main varieties of this aspect (i) Girija-Narasimha and 
the (/V) Sthanu Narasimha . Rao has also added two more (Hi) Yanaka 
Narasiiriha and ( iv) Laksmi Narasimha. Let us take them one by one. 

(/) Girija Narasimha .—The conception underlying the name is that 
the lion comes of a mountain cave. It is also known as Kevala 
Narasimha which form, as Rao has pointed out, is often designated as 
Y oga-Narasimha. 

($9 Sthhnu Narasimha .—is really the main type and is abundantly 
illustrated in the sculptures. The very epithet is significant.—‘The god 
came out of a column when it was broken in anger by the demon 
Hiranyakasipu, a great hater of Hari (another name of Visnu). His 
son, Prahlada, was a great devotee of the god, and Hiranyakasipu after 
vain efforts through persuation and severe presecution to dissuade 
him from his devotion to Hari asked him where his god was? Prahlada 
answered that he was every where, even in the crystal column before 
them. Hiranyakasipu kicked at it, and out came the god in the 
peculiar form, felled the demon on his thighs and killed him outright* 
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any reliefs depicting this theme have been recovered from various 
parts of India and a large number of them represent either the 
combat between the god and the demon or the killing of the later by 
the former. The Ellora and Dadikkombu sculptures (Rao Op, cit Pis. 
XLIV and XLV) illustrate the former type, while Garhwa, Paikore 
(Birbhum Bengal) and many other north and south Indian sculptures 
in stone and bronze represent the later. E. B. Havell remarks about 
the Ellora relief : “The sculptor has chosen the moment when the 
terrific apparition of the man-lion rushes forth to seize Hiranya who, 
taken unawares and with the mocking taunt still on his lips, makes a 
desperate effort to defend himself he speaks highly about the techni¬ 
cal strength and imaginative power manifest in the treatment of the 
subject (Indian sculpture and painting, 2nd edition, pp. 53-54 PI. 
XXIII)”. Rao rightly observes about the relief that The master touch 
of the work of the artist may be seen in the way in which the 
interlocking of the leg of Narasimha with that of Hiranyakasipu is 
carried out’. 

(/*/) Ymaka Narasimha .—In this aspect Narasirpha should be seated 
upon the shoulders of Garuda or upon the folds of Adisesa and over 
the head of Naiasirpha there should be the five-headed hood of Adisesa 
held like an umbrella. The figure should be adorned with ornaments. 
It is not represented in actual sculpture—so uncommon conception. 

(/v) Laksmi Narasimha .—is a peaceful variety of Narasiipha which 
represents the transformation of the historical truth of this fierce aspect 
of Visnu into a peaceful one—a true characteristic of the God as God 
of love. Its beautiful illustration in Bronze is in the Madras Museum. 

Yamana and Trivikrama.—The fifth avat5ra of Visnu has two aspects 
in sculptures illustrating it, one the dwarf (Yamana) and the other the 
huge collossus (Viiatrupa) about to take three steps as described in the 
writer’s Pr. Laks. p. 94, separately. Both these aspects have clear 
Vedic affiliations, for the whole mythology about Vamana grew out 
by stages of the Aditya Visnu’s attiibutive epithet of Trivikrama. 
*'The Satapatha Brahmana version of the story about the agreement 
between the Devas and the Asuras during their fight for the overlord¬ 
ship of the universe that the latter would only grant to the former that 
portion of it which would be covered by the recumbent figure of 
V snu belongs to the intermediate stage in its development. It is ex¬ 
pressly laid down there that when Visnu, the dwarfest among the gods 
actually lay down, his body covered the whole of the universe, as he 
was identical with sacrifice, and the Asuras had to part with it accord¬ 
ing to the prevr us stipulation.’ Tn the Purlnas and other texts, the 
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whole story was further elaborated, and Virocana’s son, Bali, the 
grandson of Prahlada (a great devotee of Hari like his grandfather) 
the Dwarf Brahmacari, Vamana, $ukra, the spiritual instructor of the 
Daityas, and others are introduced to heighten its effect. It should be 
noted* however, that the Vedic 'three steps 9 play a prominent part in 
the developed mythology, for Vamana asked for only that portion of 
the earth which he could cover by pacing three steps. When Bali 
granted this request the dwarf was suddenly transformed into a 
colossus; covering the whole of the universe with two steps, and placing 
his third step on the head of his devotee, he sent him down to live in 
the nether regions’'^-f). H. I. p. 417-18. 

The iconographical texts enjoin f *the Vamana should be Pahcatltla 
in measurement, two-armed, holding an umbrella and a staff and 
should appear as a teen-aged Brahmadtrin, while the Trivikrama 
Viratarupa should be four-or eight-armed with right or left foot 
firmly planted, the other leg thrown upwards as if to attack the 
heavens. The Vaikhanasagama elaborately describes the latter form, 
and mentions the names of a large number of accessory figures making 
up the whole composition: the cauri-bearing Vayu and Varuna, Surya 
and Candra, Sanaka and Sanatkumara, Brahma washing the upraised 
foot of Trivikrama, Ganga, Namuci and other demons, JItmbavana 
playing on a drum, Garuda, lastly Bali with his wife Vindhyabali 
granting the land to Vamana ,, -~D, H I. p. 418-19 

Illustrations : Rao has given as many as the following eight repre¬ 
sentations:— 

fl) Trivikrama stone, Rajim, Raipur Dist., G P. 

(2) Mahabalipuram: Panel fully satisfying the Vaikhanasagama’s 

laksana. 

(3) Sculpture panel stone in Cave III. at Badami. 

(4) Ellora—cf. Dasavatara cave (Panel stone). 

(5) Stone : Nuggehalli. 

(6) B-llur—Chennakesavaswamin temple (Mysore state). 

(7) Image at Naglapuram in N. Arcot. (Madras). 

(8) Stone Chatsu. Jaipur, Marwar. 

Ramas.—The next three incarnations, the human ones, are three 
Ramas.-Bhargava Rama (Parasuraroa , Raghava Rama and Ralarama. 
The first represents the Avesavatara (possessed temporarily), as his 
avatarhood left him no sooner did Raghava Rama (Dasarthi) appeared 
on the scene. Parsurama’s account symbolises the militancy of Brah- 
manas against Ksatriyas. He is said to have destroyed the unruly 
Ksatriyas as many as twenty-one times. In sculpture he is shown with 
his battle-axe as his very name indicates. 
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Ragbava Rama’s story is household knowledge in all parts of 
India. The great Tul&idasa simply immortalised this avatitra 
in his monumental epic -Rama-cartita-manasa, which has been 
giving edification to the multitude of men in the North. It also 
appealed to the imagination of the people of India of all parts and ail 
ages, for he typified not only the Indian ideal of manhood, but also 
became the symbol of popular Bhakti cults as preached by saints like 
Ramanuja, Kabira and Tulsi. Regarding his illustrations. Dr Banerjea 
observes, f In the Dasavatara reliefs of the early and late mediaeval 
periods, Rama is almost invariably depicted as two-armed, his hands 
holding a bow and an arrow. Separate cult images of him in stone 
and bronze of a comparatively late period are known; in these he is 
usually shown accompanied by his queen Sita, his devoted brother 
Laksmana and his faithful ape-servant Hanuman. Scenes from the 
Ramayana are very frequently found illustrated in the early and late 
mediaeval temple walls not only in India; but also in Indo-China and 
Indonesia 9 D. H. I. p. 421. 

Balarama.—is a Vaisnava deity and he has found an independent 
treatment in the Samarangana, I therefore must say something about 
him. Balarama is also known as Samkarsana in literature. He is regard¬ 
ed the eighth incarnation of Visnu and belongs to the family of Vasudeva 
or Krsna—his step-brother. Metaphysically Balarama reprsents the 
destructive power or Kala and means $esa—the serpant. The Samara¬ 
ngana represents him with a banner formed of the palm (talaketu), 
wearing a long garland of woodland flowers and in blue garments. He 
is to be sculptured with four hands, in one there should be shown plough 
(sira) and in another the pestla-club (rousala). Adorned with a high 
diadem and glowing in a hallow of lustre and prowess all round, he 
should be shown with his consort—Revati. Another specification is: 
he should be shown as very intoxicated and yet of mild diposition. In 
these epithets practically all the characteristics of the god have been 
fully brought out. Though there are independent treatments of 
Balarama and Krsna in the works of iconographical interest, Balarama 
is rarely worshipped independently as a god. The glory of the young¬ 
er brother, as it were, has thrown the elder brother into the shadow. 
His image, therefore, is worshipped though occasionally in association 
with that of Krsna. 

Krsna: The Life history of the great god is fully told in Harivamsa 
(a Mahabharata supplement) and the Bhagvata and other Puranas. 
The stories connected with his childhood and youthful days provided 
the greagtest fascination to poets like Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Sura and 
Mira to compose lyrics and melodies of the highest order for the singing 
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ofBhaktas. Manusa Vasudeva Krsna’s laksana—*Pr. Laks. p. 90, 
has already been commented upon and therefore we may proceed 
further. His illustrations in sculpture also take many such episodes 
representing his life in full, sportive plays, amorous days and 
marvellous deeds and slays. 

In Mathura Museum (No. 1344) a fragmentary relief of early 
centurises (2nd and 3rd) is regarded as one of the oldest representations 
of Krsna-janmastami. A series of reliefs on the doorjambs found at 
Mandir (Mandavyappra the ancient Capital of Marwar) represent a 
good many Krsnayana scenes. A Deogarha relief is remarkable for 
its pastoral character in which the infant Krsna is being caressed by 
Nanda and Yasoda, other reliefs on the Deogarha temple walls illst- 
rate many other episodes. Badami caves (II & IV) and Paharpur 
besement reliefs, are some of more striking ancient Krsna sculptures. 

As regards his images, they are too numerous to be described here. 
Krsna-iconography or Krsna icons may be taken up as an independent 
subject for further studies and researches. The South Indian images 
of Krsna as enshrined in the Vaisnava temples correspond fully to the 
Vaikhanasagam prescription—-company of Rukmtni and Satyabhama, 
his two consorts along with the Vaisnava emblems like cakra, etc. 
These images are called the mannar v mann~annar) meaning one who 
resembles a king and king he was among the avataras of Visnu. Rao 
has also illustrated some of the most captivationg figures of this 
god—Navanita Krsna, Gana«Gopala or Venu*Gopla, Parthasarathi, 
Kaliyahi-mardaka, Govardhanadhara, etc. In fact Krsna’s images like 
Vatapatrasayin (Ivory, Trivandrum) and Balakrsna (Marvel cf. Rao) 
are also represented. Rao’s remarks are sigificant. when he says: 
‘Krsna alone among the avatars’s of Visnu is worshipped as a child 
a youth, etc. froms fit for exhibiting the various kinds of bhakt or love, 
as for instance, that of a mother to her child, that of a wife to her 
husband, and that of a friend for a friend, and that is what the 
Vaikhanasagama text—vide Pr. Laks. P. 93 says: 

'the forms of Krsna are so innumerable 
that they cannot be described; therefore worshipper might sculpture 
Krsna’s image in any form he chooses to conceive him 9 . 

Buddha: —This form will be taken in Section III—vide Buddhist 
Iconography forming an independent treatment of this work. 

Kalkin: —Lastly a word on the last avatara yet to come, remains 
to be said. Kalkin according to Hayasirsapahcaratra and the Agni- 
purana (which follows the former ip many respects) may take both a 



two-armed and a four-armed figure. The V. D, and also the 
Agni—~Vide Pr. Laks. p. 99, describe him a powerful man, angry in 
mood, riding on horse back with a sword in his raised hand. In the 
Dasavatara slabs, these features can be recognised. An independent 
iliustation is rare. B.G. Biiattacharya had made a significant remark— 
vide LI. p. 15 that f His figure must be distinguished from that of 
Revanta, son of the Sun, whose figure, resembles the former in appear¬ 
ance except that it is followed by dogs, musicians and other 
attendants. He also cites an illustration discovered by him at 
Banaras. 

V. CATURVIMSaTI * MURTAYAH 

The next group of Vaisnava icons, the fifih classification, is 
this group of Twenty Four Images of Visnu. They are an outcome 
of the P*ncar3tra ideology of Vyuha, primarily four, later developed 
into twenty-four, in accordance with Visnu Sahasra nama, being 
most auspicious and adorable. Though according to the Paficaratra 
tenets, the Vyuha, the emanatory comes first and Vibhavas ( the 
incarnatory) next, and this ordsr is also in keeping with their antiquity 
I have however reversed the order in keeping with the prominence 
and importance that Dasavatara images have in the minds of people 
having full sway over the minds of the image-makers and their donors. 
The glory of these Vibhavas and their glorification by the devout 
bhaktas cannot but give a consideration to the relative superiority of 
these incarnations influencing to a far greater extent the lives and 
acts of the bulk of Indian people adoring them and getting religious 
and spiritual edifiction. 

The God Visnu possesses a thousand names—the Anu§asana-parva 
of the Mahabhixrata contains these Visnu-Sahasranamas. Among these 
thousand significant names of praise relating to Visnu, twenty-four are 
most important and are daily repeated in Visnu-worship. Sri Rao 
has mentioned that correspondiug to these 24 names, images are found 
sculptured in the Vaisnava temples situated in the old Hoysala land 
where they are more frequent. All the figures are very much alike, 
standing with four arms and adorned with kirita-crowns and other 
usual ornaments. As regards the various emblems, there is no hard 
and fast prescriptions. Various authorities prescribe various emblems 
to these figures. Here it is enough to tabulate these twenty-four 
images (the Laksaflas—vide Pn Laks. pp. 99T01), with their emblems 
and the Saktis:— 
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<§L 


Kesava 

padam 

gada 

sankha 

cakra 

Klrti 

Nantyana 

sankha 

cakra 

padma 

gada 

Kami 

Madhava 

gadl 

padma 

cakra 

Sankha 

Tusti 

Govinda 

cakra 

sankha 

gada 

padma 


Vis nil 

gada 

cakra 

padma 

Sankha 

—i ... 

Madhusudana 

cakra 

gada 

sankha 

padma 

_ 

Trivikrama 

padma 

sankha 

gada 

cakra 

$anti 

Vamana 

JL - 

sankha 

padma 

cakra 

gada 

Kriya 

Sridhara 

padma 

sankha 

if 

gada 

Medha 

Hrsikesa 

gada 

>> 

99 

padma 

Harsa 

Padmanabha 

Sankha 

gada 

padma 

cakra 

$rddhl 

Damodara 

padma 

cakra 

Sankha 

gada 

Lajja 

Samkarasna 

gada 


>9 

padma 

Laksmi 

Vasudeva 


padma 

.'9 

cakra 

Prfti 

Pradyumna 

cakra 

99 

99 

gada 

Rati 

Aniruddha 

99 

99 

gada 

Sankha 


Purusottama 

99 

gada 

padma 

>9 


Adhoksaja 

padma 

cakra 

gada 

99 

, 

Nrsimgha 

cakra 

Smkha 

padma 

gada 


Acyuta 

gada 

99 

99 

cakra 

Daya 

Janardana 

padma 

gada 

cakra 

Sankha 

-- 

Upendra 

sankha 

padma 

gada 

cakra 

_ -- 

Hari 


gada 

cakra 

padma 


Srikrsna 

99 

cakra 

gada 

99 

— -- 


^ & —The first row indicates the Murti, the second the emblems iu front 
light hand, the third th'-se in the front left one, the fourth those in the back 
right, the fifth those in the bsok left and the sixth the saktis accompanying 
them. 

Here in this connection the following comments of Dr. Banerjea on 
Rao’s remarks are worth quoting: "Rao observes about their images, 
'All these twenty-four images are very alike; they are all standing 
figures, with no bends in the body, possessing four arms, and adorned 
with the kirita-crown and other usual ornaments; each of them stands 
upon a padmasana. The difference between any two of these images 
has to be made out by the way in which the sankha, the cakra, the 
gada and the padma are found distributed among their four hands. It 
is worthy of note that the number of possible permutations of four things 
taken four at a time is exactly twenty-four; and the order in which the 
permutations of these four articles, among the four hands is to be 
observed, is in passing, as in a circle, from the upper right hand to the 
upper left h?*)d ; thence to the lower left band, and from there lastly 
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to the lower right hand 1 —E.H.I. But this chief criterion of differen¬ 
tiation is liable to be misinterpreted and is prone to lead to confusion 
in naming the individual icons of the order. Rao’s remark that the 
circle begins from the upper right hand of the image is not clear; for 
the Rupamandana text which is taken by him as a reliable one in this 
matter expressly lays down that 'such images should be known (as hol¬ 
ding these emblems) front their lower right hand onwards* (Etastu 
murtayo jne5 daksinadhah karat krmat). The Agnipurana begins the 
description of these images with this couplet: Om rupah Kesavah pad- 
masankhacakragadadharah Narayanah sankhapadmagadScakri prada- 
ksinam. The last word pradaksinam in this couplet and the slight 
variations in the order of the emblems contain the most important in¬ 
dications in this description. We aie to understand from these clues 
that a lotus, a conch-shell, a discus and a mace are held by Kesava in 
his lower right, upper right, upper left and lower left hands, respec¬ 
tively ; NarSyana’s hands in this order, on the other hand, will hold a 
conch-shell, alotus, a mace and a discus. Various Puranas like the 
Padma, Agni (Vsnu-dharraottara, however does not seem to contain 
any description of this group of Visnu images) and such comparatively 
late compilations as Caturvargacintamani, Rupamandana and 
Devatamurttiprakarana contain mnemonic descriptions of this group 
of Visnu images. There are differences in these texts and there is no 
way of ascertaining their relative correctness”—D.H.I. p. 410 11. 

VI. MINOR FORMS OF VISNU 

These represent according to this treatise the sixth group of 
Vaisnava icons. 

Sri Copinatha Rao has taken notice of the following varieties of 
the images of Visnu as his minor forms. They are:— 


Purusa 

Kapila 

Yajtiamurti 

Vyasa 

Dhanvantari 

Dattltreya 


Harihara-Pitlmaha Hayagriva 


Vaikuntha 

Trailokyamohana 

Ananta 

Visvarupa 

Laksminarlyana 


Adimurti 
Jalasayin 
Dharraa 
Varadaraja or 
Karivarda 


Rahganatha 

Venkatesa 

Vithova 

Jagannatha 

Nara-Narayana 

Manmatha 


As already pointed out that some of these like Vaikuntha, Trai- 
lokvamohan, Ananta, Visvarupa, Laksmfnarayana, Jalasayin, etc. 
are really not minor forms but the exti aordinary ones, in a way 
illustrating the Para aspect ideology of the PaHcaratrms and a detailed 
exposition of these forms has already b^en made—vide below c Asadha- 
rana-murtis’, the 2nd group of Visnu images. 
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As regards the really minor forms or manifestations like Purusa 
and Kapila, etc., their detailed exposition from the Laksana-stand- 
point (Vide Pr. Laks. pp 101*3) may be passed over for want of space 
and only some important illustrations may be cited here with some 
remarks. 

Parusa —according to the V. Agama is an avaranadevata. 

Kapila.—is the divine form of Pradyumna, when got free from 
worldly desires and he takes the form of a sanyasin. 

Yajnamurti.—is also an avaranadevata. His image should have 
two heads, seven hands and four horns. He is given three legs also ins* 
tead of tuual two. His conception as incorporated in the Rgveda and 
its commentary in Ylska's Nurukta, helps us to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of this aspect. 

Vyasa—as per the V.D’s account, should be accompanied by his 
four disciples-Sumanta, Jaimini, Paila and Vaisampayana also. 

Dhanvantari—should be sculptured as a handsome person 
carrying in both the hands vessels containing amrta. 

Dattatreya—Vide Pr. Laks. p. 101 (where he is given the first 
place in this group) has a nice story related in the Markandeya Purina 
to make him fit for homage cf. Rao’s. Rao observes: ‘There are three 
ways in which Dattatreya is represented in sculpture 5 . The first manner 
of representation is to have Brahma, Visnu and flnva standing side by 
side and its illustration at Hoysalesvara temple at Halebidu satisfies 
this mode. The second manner represents as Visnu in yoga posture 
and Badami stone illustrates it The third way of his representation 
takes a human form with three heads, four arms and attended by four 
dogs of different colours (representing the four Vedas) and by a bull. 

It mav be further remarked that the V. D. lays down that Datta- 
treya should be sculptured almost exactly like VSImfki. Ihe Rupa- 
m indana describes him under the name of Hari-hara-p'uamaha-—vide 
representation at Halebidu. The idea underlying this concept evident¬ 
ly is that Dattatreya is an incarnation of all the three deities of the 
Hindu Trinity, although he should be regarded as Vaisnava avatara. 

Hayagriva—the accounts of this aspect are interesting. The god 
Visnu had to assume this form half horse and half-man to destroy 
the Raksasa, Hayagriva—vide the Devl-Bhagvata. The V. D. (cf. 
Pr. Laks. p. 10') enjoins that the feet of the god should be placed in 
the outstretched palms of the goddess earth. With complexion white, 
the colour of the clothes blue, face of a horse, possessing eight arms 
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carrying usual emblems (in four) and the remaining four placed upon 
the heads of four Vedas., the figure should be duly adorned. The god 
Hayagriva is looked upon as the god of learning—-vide the couplet: 

| m$Y' fqjffcgqT?JTl: || 

Stone : Nuggehalli satisfies the laksana. 

Dharma—is a protector god—vide Brahaddharma-purSna, where 
Brahma, upon his creation of the Universe, was looking for him who 
instantly sprang from his right side. He had four legs and resembled 
a bull. Dharma is said to possess four legs in the Krtayuga, three in 
Treta, two in Dvapara and only one in Kali. The limbs of Dharma 
are said to be Satya, Daya, $anti and Ahtrnsa (cf. introductory 
remarks on the character and characteristics of Vaisnavism ). The 
Sanskrit word vrsa means dharma and so dharma was perhaps asso¬ 
ciated with a bull. 

According to the Aditya-purana--vide Pr. Laks. p. 102, the figure 
of Dharma should be white in colour and have four faces, four arms 
and four legs, be clothed in white garments and adorned with all 
ornaments, should carry in one of the right hands the aksamala, and 
the other right hand is to rest upon the head of the personified form of 
Vyavasaya (industry or more correctly the duty—dharm truly signi¬ 
fying duty). One of the left hands should keep a pustaka and the 
remaining left should carry a lotus and be placed on the head of a good 
looking bull. 

Now as regards other remaining minor forms of Visnu as described 
by Rao, like Varadaraja or Karivarada we know the well known story of 
Visn 1 delivering Gajendra; beautiful illustrations—Stones: Mysore and 
Dadikkombu and Dr. Banerjea has taken notice of a relief on Gupta 
temple at Devgarha illustrating this aspect in a striking manner when 
the whole episode is brought before the eyes—vide D H. I. p. 426-27; 
Rangan&tha , a type of the Yogasayana-murti whose temple at Sriranga- 
ma is one of the three most famous and sacred temples of the south the 
other two being Venkatesa at Triputi and VaradarSja at Conjeevaram 
and occupies the foremost position on account of its great antiquity and 
historical association with 5ri Vaisnava teachers and saints. Venkate&a; 
PandJiarinatha or Vithoba , Jagannatha (at Puri) and Manrnatha (whose 
image is identical with Pradyumana, with special features—carry¬ 
ing a bow of sugarcane with five flowery arrows, in the company of his 
friend Vasanta—personified spring and his flag*bearer (with the face of 
a horse carrying the makra-banner) as well as the wives Priti and Rati 
etfc.) may be passed over for want of space and only one more minor 
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iomi that of Garuda — vide Pr. Laks. 102 3 remains to be dealt with, 
He is in a way a transition-link between the sixth and the seventh 
(of Ayudhya-purusis ahead) groups of Vaisnava Icons and so he may 
now be taken up in some details, 

Garuda.—is really the celebrated mount of Visnu as Harnsa is of 
Brahma, Bull of Siva and Simha of Durga. With the onslaught of the 
vigorous Vaisnavism, his mount came to deified in such a similar 
vigour that he became a god himself—one of the incarnations of 
Visnu cf. Satvata list. Naturally Garuda sculpture became a fasci¬ 
nating motif of Indian art going as far back as Gupta period and the 
germs of iconology are there in the Rgveda itself (1.164,46). His 
another name is Tarksya more popular in the epic and Puranic litera¬ 
ture though also occurs twice in Rgveda itself (1.89,6 and X.178, 1), 
In the Mahabharata is a story—vide Adi. chaps, 43-50 of Garuda’s 
Amrta-harana cf. also the S&tvata-list -the 18th in which Amrta- 
harana is an avatara of Visnu)—vide details—'Epic Mythology 5 — 
pp. 21 if. 

Dr. Banerji has made a forceful and nice study of the Garuda 
motif in Indian art which developed the Garuda iconography of 
the medieval period. The inner side of the middle architrave of the 
eastern gateway of Sanchi presents Garuda a huge partiot like bird; 
the Hellenistic art of Gundhara represents Garuda as a huge eagle, 
decked with ornaments; and Garuda’s exploits of the serpents—vide 
his depiction as carrying upto the sky a naga and nagini either with 
his long beak or his big talons (cf the Drama 'Nagananda 5 written 
by King $ri Harsa)—all represent the early evolution. The Gupta 
icons represent the intermediate stage in the evolution of Garuda motif 
—vide numismatic data—Gupta coins illustrating the hybrid Gaiuda. 

Iconographical descriptions collected from the texts like the V. D. 
the Sritatvanidhi, the A. P. and the & R. give the developed motif of 
Garuda and the following summary of Dr. Banerjea’s satisfies these acco¬ 
unts: c Textual descriptions of the developed motif may now be noted. 
The Sritatvanidhi and $ilparatna as quoted by Rao, describe a two* 
armed image of Garuda; but rhe latter text also refers to another vari¬ 
ety of Garutman which is endowed with eight arms, the hands holding 
such objects as a water-vessel, a mace, a conch-shell, a discus, a 
sword and a snake, the feet of his rider Visnu-Krsna resting on the 
two front hands; the two-armed image of Garuda is designated as 
Tarksya in the Silparatna. The Agnipurana describes the images of 
Trailokyamohana and Tarksya as eight-armed, with cakra, khadga, 
musala and ahkusa in the right hands, and sankha, sarnga, gad a and 
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pasa in the left; Laksmi and Sarvasvati holding padma and vina 
respectively are to be placed on either side of this type of image. The 
Visnudharmottara enjoins that Tarksya should have a nose like the 
beak of a bird, four arms, a face with round eyes, the breast, knee and 
legs like those of a vulture, and two wings; hi3 back hands should ho d 
an umbrella and a jar full of nectar and his front hands should be in the 
anjali pose. When lord Visnu is riding on him, the back hands of 
Garuda (or Tarksya as he is named here) instead oi holding an umb¬ 
rella and an ambrosia-pot support the legs of his master, he should be 
shown slightly pot-bellied (kincillambodara) and should be decorated 
with all ornaments (Bk. III. ch. 54, vv. 1-9). It is curious that it is 
only according to the $ilparatna description of the eight-armed variety 
of Garuda that he holds a snake in one of his hands; the SSritatvanidhi, 
however tells us that his head should be adorned with snakes (mur- 
dhna ca phanimanditah) and one of his epithets according to the 
lexicons is phaniphanabhrt (holder of the hood of the snake). The 
association of Garuda with snakes is emphasised in the epic and 
Puranic myths, and is also illustrated in his earlier and mediaeval 
representations”—D.H.I. 532-33. 

As regards illustrations in the extant images of the medieval 
sculptures they can be broadly divided into two classes—one as Visnu’s 
mount and the other as bird*man either serving as the capital of a 
column or is placed in front of a Vaisnava shrine. The former is 
represented in a Garuda capital in the collection of the Indian 
Museum and the latter may be seen in noted Visnu shrines. Garuda 
as a standing human being with just as suggestion of tiny wings 
behind his back, holding a small snake in his hand (satisfying the 
epithet-phaniphanabhrt) is represented in Visnu-Yogasana—Mathura 
Museum (D. 37). Rao cites two illustrations—one Stone : Badami; the 
other wood: Palur. The former represents him as the mythical 
bird-man with a flabby belly (cf. the V. D*s one epithet of him *kin- 
cillabrnbodara’) the latter illustrates the mythology of the forcible 
abduction of Vibhavasu and Supratika (the elephant and the tortoise) 
by Garucja. 

VII Ayudha Purusas. The treatment howsoever brief of the Vaisnava 
images would remain incomplete if an incidental mention of the 
Ayudha-purusas, the Avesavataras of Visnu and other gods is not done. 
The weapons and emblems, such as Vajra, &akti, Danda, Khadga, 
Pasa, Ankusa, Gada,Trisule,Padma, Gakra, & Dhvaja,which are gene¬ 
rally found in the hands of the images of Visnu, 6‘va and other gods, 
are personified, under the name of Avudha-Purusas and are also con- 
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critised as images. As per the Pr. laks. p. 103-4 we find (as Rao says): 
“Some of them are represented as males* some as females and some as 
eunuchs. For instance* the &akti and Gada are worked out as females; 
the Ankusa, the Pasa, the $ula, the Vajra* the Khadga and the Danda 
as males; and the Chakra and the Padma as eunuchs’*. It may be 
remarked that these weapons have all a symbolic meaning underlying 
them. The VisnuputSna* Kamikagama and Varahapurana all have 
eleborately treated this symbolism. The fact is, according to Hindu 
view of life and lif* in all its aspects* physical* ethical and transcen¬ 
dental* is a grand symbolism. The whole cosmos is nothing but a 
play of symbolism* another name of Maya in both of its aspects—cosmo¬ 
logical and philosophical. The following tabulation of these weapons 
with their symbolism as per the above-mentioned sources would be 
interesting: 

Weapon Symbolic representation Weapon Symbolic representation 

1. Gada Buddhi 4. Bana karma-jnana-indriyas 

2. $amkha Ahankara 5. Asi or 

3. Cakra Manas (changeability) 6. Khadga Vidya spl. wisdom) 

its scabbard a-Vidya (ignorance). 

As regards their sculptural forms, it is required that they should 
be made according to the astatala measure and have a pair of eyes, 
head adorned with the karandamakuta* and two hands held over the 
chest in the anjali pose, their emblem or weapon shown over the 
crown worn on the head otherwise placed between the hands. The 
following tabulation will bring their characteristic forms: 

1. $akti red, seated on vrka 

2. Danda black (with red eyes), fearful 

3. Pasa snake with seven hoods 

4. Dhvaja yellow, mouth wide open 

5. Gada „ with large glutials (with cSfmara 

also—V. D.) 

6. Trisula black with handsome brows 

7. &amkha white with pretty eyes. 

8. Bana red with pretty eyes, 

9. Dh^nus red with bow on his head 

10. Cakra round eyes, drooping belly 

In the end Sudarsana cakra, the cakra Par excellence of Visnu 
needs to be dealt a little in detail—-vide Pr. Laks. p. 104-5* and there 
according to the Silparatna and Sudarsana-sataka, the Sudarsana is 
described as eight~or sixteen-armed Visnu placed inside a satko^a- 
cakra ('two interlacing equilateral triangles in the midst of a rayed 
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disc*—Banerjea). The other details are the placing of Vaisnava weapons, 
cakra etc. in eight hands, hair standing out in 20 ja$s like flames of 
the flaming god of fire, body resplendent as the sun enlightening all 
the quarters of the Universe; look terrific; face with tusks* The 
Sudarsana-Sataka bestows 16 hands holding all weapons and the other 
details being common, The Visnudharmottara description is different 
—vide tabulation below a male figure with round eyes and a drooping 
belly; 'it is to carry a cauri, and is to be adorned with various orna¬ 
ments. It is also to be carved on such a manner as to indicate that 
it is showing a desire to gaze upon Visnu; the left hand of the god 
should be made to rest upon the head of Cakrapurusa*—Banerjea* s 
version. 

Ahirbudhnyasaiphita, a Vaisnava document of great importance, 
has described these Ayudha-purusas in detail, expounding the cult 
theology as well as the ideology underlying it. 'In it Sudarsana is 
defined as the original thought of Para Brahman when it, of its own 
accord, conceived the idea of expanding into space and thus bringing 
into existence the universe. This thought of the Supreme Being which 
is indestructible is called 'Sudarsana*. Sudarsana, the great Visnu 
emblem is really 'ripu•jana•prana•salflhara-cak^am. , 

Now as regards their illustrations, Dr. Banerjea observes: "Cakr* 
and gada in human form are found as early as the Gupta period; 
saAkha and rarely padma are also anthropomorphized in the Visnuite 
reliefs of the early and late medieval periods of Eastern and Northern 
India. Various other emblems, such as vajra, Sakti, danda, khadga, 
pasa, ankufia, trisula, etc. are also personified in late iconographic 
books; but they are seldom shown in human form. The earliest 
representation of an Ayudhapurusa, however, seems to go back to the 
Indo-Scythic period. Vajra appears on some copper coins of Maues 
as a man behind whom is carved a double-pronged thunderbolt, just 
in front of Zeus-Indra whose right hand is placed over his head”— 
D. H# I. p. 537. Other illustration * as given by Rao are : Dadikkum- 
bo Sudarsana cakra : Bronze—as occasionally set up as a main image 
in a shrine attached to certain Vaisnava temples. A Visnu-cakra 
found at Sharishadah ^twenty four Parganas W. Bengal) now in the 
collection of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, is deemed by 
Dr. Banerjea, as unique sculpture representing the device. 

Vais^ayf Dvaravatf; The conception of DvarSvatl in relation 
to the Visnu-iconography is a unique prescription by the author of the 
Aparajita-praccha—vide Pr. Laks. p. 105-6. It is epitomising tHa eyg- 
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lutionary conception of Visnu as the AdhiSvara Lord, with the para¬ 
phernalia of his parikara, tbe different Pancaratric (the most developed 
Vaisnava ideology) manifold aspects of Para, Vyuha and Vibhava. 
It is thus al?o a developed iconography aiming not only at a mere icon 
but giving an iconology and iconography both to the shrine, the 
temple or the residence of the god, Dvaravati in relation to Visnu*s 
BCrsna-incarnation is really a symbolic city of gods, of heaven, of 
bliss and the abode of the supreme Brahma—the Vaikuntha. Needless 
, to delineate upon all the characteristics of this kingdom of Visnu, a 
perusal of these lines will convince the reader, the underlying ideology 
and the grand and glorious manifestation of Visnu, as king among 
gods and men alike. 

Vaisnava-vividha-pratima pujana-phalam : As per the A.P.’s ideolo¬ 
gy— v id e p r , Laks. p. 107, details are available of the fruits or rewards 
accuring from worshipping the different icons of Visnu by the devotees 
belonging to the different castes atii also professing the different 
vacations and a perusal of this passage emphasises an idea which also 
hints at the universality of the cult and its adherence by the 
multitude. 

Valsnava-lanchana-rahasyam,—Before we take up (as is our usual 
method) the ayatana and parivSras etfc., associated with the principal 
images, the subject matter of the respective chapters, the secrecy of the 
emblems (already hinted above) may be taken into our account in 
order not to loose sight of the true genius in which our artistic 
traditions are built upon. The Visnudharmottara—vide Kramrisch’s 
translation, unfolds this secret. Dr. Banerjea has beautifully summa¬ 
rised this section of the V. D. and I am taking liberty to reproduce it: 

"The transformation (Vikrti) of the whole. Universe is idealised 
by the concrete form of Lord Visnu, the Kaustubha jewel on whose 
breast is nothing but knowledge (Jnanaj, the Vanamala (the long 
garland hanging down from his neck) is the principle which binds 
the whole universe; his garment stands for avidya (ignorance, illusion 
encompassing the world), and his mount Garuda of quick and power¬ 
ful motion is to be known as mind present in all rational beings 

His eight arms stand for four major 
and four minor quatters, and his four faces (this is an evident allusion 
to the four-faced Caturmurti of the god, which illustrates the concept 
of the unified primary Vyuhas) typify knowledge (Jnana), strength 
(bala), sovereignty (aisvarya) and power (sakti). The discus and the 
mace in the two hands assignable to VUsudeva symbolise Purusa and 
Prakrti, the ploughshare and pestle in Sankarsana hands indicate 
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ime and Death, the bow and arrow in the Pradyumna hands symbolise 
Yogic fire with which the Yogin* hit their supreme target, and of the 
sword (Nandaka) and shield in the Aniruddha hands, the latter represents 
the cover of ajfiaaa (lack of true knowledge) necessary for the creation 
cf the world, while the former stands for renunciation (vairagya) 
which seveis ail ties. The sage Markandeya narrates to his interlocu¬ 
tor Vajra in this manner the 'form of that formless (Being) with which 
the highest and the most pre-eminent of the universe covers the whole 
of it and supports it.’* 

Visnu Shrine (the Ayatana)_The AparajitapracchS (verbatim 

reproduced in Rupamandana with minor modifications with the copier’s 
ingenuity) describes the enshrinement of the parivara-devatas in a 
Visnu shrine in the following manner : Narayaiia in the east, Pundari- 
kaksa in the south, Govinda in the west, Madhmudana in the north, 
Visnu in the Aisanya (kona), Janardana in the Agneya one, Padma- 
rabha in the Nairrtya (kona) and Madhava in the Vayavya one ; the 
centre should go to Kcsava-Vasudeva, with his fourfold parikara, 
JalaSayin and Dasavataras along with Laksmi in the left and f§esa and 
Kurma, 6ukara etc, also finding their proper places. 

A detailed prescription of the Parivara-devatas in the different 
avaranas is a special feature of the Agama texts like the VaikhanasS- 
gama and it has been taken notice by the celebrated author of E. H, I., 
Sri T. Gopinath Rao and it has to be seen there. 

-Visnu’s eight-Pratiharas.—Lastly the shrine and the enshrined 
deity must have also the Pratiharas, the gatekeepers or the guardians 
of the gate and they must also be dealt with, howsoever briefly. Accor¬ 
ding to the A. P. the following eight pratiharas of Visnu, in dwarfish 
forms, with their respective emblems are prescribed, which procedure 
is usual to almost all the principal deities in this text; 

1. Canda 3. Jay a 5. Dhata 7. Bhadra 

2. Pracanda 4. Vijaya 6. Vidhata 8. Subhadra 


& 
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SAiVA-PRATIMA-LAKSANA 

tconographically, mythologically and also philosophically the 
position of God Siva is simply supreme and to some extent bewildering 
and astounding. He is the most ancient god who found homage and 
worship in that distant past which the scholars have termed as 
pre-Vedic, the age of Indus Valley Civilisation. Even today he is the 
most glorified god. His phallic emblem is the common property of 
the whole of India—every street, every corner in a town or a village, 
even forests, mountains, bushes, rivers, and tanks abound in the 
phallic images of Siva. He is the most popular and universally adored 
deity and, therefore, he has found the greatest number of adherents, 
devotees, sculptors, builders and patrons for the propagation of the 
worship of this great god whose honoured place in the Hindu Trinity 
is well-known to everybody. 

There is no dearth of material for the study of the philospphical 
background, or the religious sectarianism or the iconography or the 
sculptural monuments in case of this deity. The voluminous Agamas 
and Tantras abound in descriptions of the beliefs and $ects revolving 
round this central god. 

Indian Sculpture for the major part is a &aiva Sculpture. Indian 
Architecture (which is mainly temple-architecture) too may be said to 
be predominently $aiva Architecture. The innumeral linga-icons and 
the greater quantity of $aivite shrines, some of which like those at 
BhuvancSvara, Khajuraho, Ellora, Raraesvaram etc., are all to testify 
this remark of mine. Thus it is evident that it is not very easy to 
dwell upon $iva-iconography along with its background, the institu¬ 
tion of worship developed as a great religious and philosophical 
upsurge—the Saivism remified into manifold sects like Fasupata, 
Kapalika, Virasaiva and PratyabhijnB etc, in a limited space 
devoted to it here. It therefore requires to touch only those funda¬ 
mentals which are very essential to understand the different currents 
of ideology underlying this god-concept. 

It may be remarked here that from the standpoint of ideology 
Siva-iconography is a bit difficult to treat. The clear cut' twits of 
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i, the clear cut Visnu-images like Dhruva-beras or Avataras 
are neither very difficult to understand nor very complicated to be 
dealt with. Here the case is different. The god-concept revolving 
round this most fascinating, bewildering, nevertheless, most bcneficient 
and auspicious name Siva is a composite concept as is evident by so 
many associated and developed concepts like Pralayankara (sarnha- 
raka) being especially associated with the act of Saiphara (destruction) 
or Pralaya (absorption) in the Hindu concept of Trinity ; Sras(a and 
Sthiti-karaka generally attributed to Brahma and Visriu); Anugraha 
or Prasada-karaka and Tirobhava-karaka (the doctrines of Panca- 
krtyas expounded in &aiva tenets), as well as Yogi and SastropadeSta 
along with the concepts developed round the epithets like Pasupati, 
Bhutapati, Mahadeva, Umapati, Mayin Diihrjati, Kapardin, Krttivasas, 
Nilakantha, Trinetra, etc., etc —vide 6iva-Sahasranama in the Mah3- 
bharata, XIII. 17, and therefore. Dr. Bannerjea’s observation : 'this god 
concept in its developed phase arose out of the commingling of many 
such concepts current among different branches of the same ethnic 
stocks’ is significant and supports my thesis—vide Pratima-Yijnana, 
p. 91-100; where I have propounded that &iva is as much an Aryan 
as non-Aryan (or Dravidian) god. &iva, therefore, from this stand¬ 
point, the key point of any cultural analysis, may be taken to truly 
represent India and its culture as a whole. He is a god of kings and 
beggars alike. He is an adorable deity whose adherents are equally 
found in all the castes and in all groups and people of diverse 
professions. The mythological exploits, the philosophical concepts and 
the Tantric evolutions all taken together have given a mass of litera¬ 
ture and a complicated ritual, fully shadowed in the representations of 
his images in sculpture. 

With this general introduction, let us deal with the so-called 
history of f ajanm5, anadi,’ &iva from the so-called modern scientific 
point of view. 

The history of Siva has got two main angles—one religious and 
the other iconological. The former what is termed &aivism is not 
very much directly related 10 our present study and it has already 
been worked out by a good many scholars, notably by the pioneer 
writer, Dr. Bhandarkar. I have also presented it in its salient features, 
of course with some new elements,.in my Hindi work PratimR-VijSana. 
Nevertheless for a link it has to be succinctly dealt with here also. 

Religious history of 3aivism takes its rise from the fundamental 
fountain notion that there were two principal sects of ^aiviste, those 
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having the sanctions of the Vedas and those as outside the Vedas 61 
opposed to them. This latter class the Veda-Vahya sect really 
provides the non-Aryan elements in the composition of Saivism and 
supports my thesis that Saivism is a composite religion in which 
both Aryans and non-Aryans (i. e., Dravidians) have played there full 
part. This is fully corroborated by the legends in the Puranas—vide 
the Varahapurlna*s account (E. H. I., Vol. 2., pt. 1, p. 1-3) where 
the origin of the Pasupata-lSastra (one of the four principal schools 
of Saivism) is laid down, the earliest references to which are found in 
the Atharvasiras Upnisad—vide Pasupata rites. 

Agamanta School : Later on arose the schools of Saivism as per 
the necessity for the foundation of a cult along with its philosophy (or 
metaphysics) and ritual These were evolved out in the Agamas. The 
Saivism as evolved out in the Agamas was called Agamanta or the 
Suddha Saiva sect. These $aivagaraas flourished to the south of the 
Vindhya ranges and were characteristic of that region. This also 
supports our view hinted below. 

In due course with the influence of North and philosophical tea¬ 
chings, especially the Vedanta Dobtrine of Monism, this god provi¬ 
ded a fertile field for the VedSnta $aivas to come forward who base 
their philosophy on the Vedas and the Upnisads. It would be interes¬ 
ting to know in this respect that the Agamanta Saivas considered 
Vedas as inferior to the Agamas for they assert that the former 
came out of 6iva as unconsciously as His breath (q^q %5T:) 

whereas the twenty eight Agamas were personally and consciously 
dictated by Siva: 

S3 

*Tcf ^ cKflKPIJTfSqt || 

It may further be pointed out that one great peculiarity of these 
Avaidika Saivas is their diksa, and this diksa, the ritual of initiation, 
distinguishes it from the prevalant religious practices of the day. The 
different di’ksas are elaborated in Rao’s work (ibid 10-17) and also 
noticed in the writer's Pr. Vijn. p. 130-4. Thus two principal schools 
of Saivism—the ghora and a-ghora (The milder form) arose. The 
ghora form of Saivism may be taken up first. 

The Pasupata and other schools: A reference has already been 
noted to the rise of the school, the most ancient school having its sway 
in that very early period of Indian history, the Indus Valley Civiliza¬ 
tion—vide the images of Pasupati Siva, The other important schools 
of ghora type are known by the flames of Kapalikas, Kalamuknas etc. 




Ramanujacarya included the Kalamukhas, the KSpSUku and the 
AgamilntaSaivas in Pasupata school and Rao remarks:—‘There is' 
some justification for Ramanuja including all the four under one 
name, the Pasupata religion, for all the four sectarians called the 
Jfvatman, Pa§u and Parnmtman, Pati. In the latter times the PaSupata 
sect is known as the Lakulisa Pasupata or the Pasupata sect founded 
by Lakultsvara, who was considered as an incarnation of Siva himself. 
The tenets of the earlier Pasupata system with those of the one propo¬ 
unded by Laku'isa are identical and so in keeping with the assigned 
date of LakuliSa i. e., 2nd century A. D.—vide Dr. Bhandarkar— 
Laku Isa must have to be regarded as the organiser or systematiser of 
the system and not as its actual founder—vide Dr. Bannerjea’s article— 
(Procedings of the Jaipur Session of the Indian History Congress, pp.32). 
The great drive he gave to the pre-existing worship of 3iva-Pas u paii 
according to the already accepted tenets was continued afterwards; 
his lour immediate disciples, Kusika, Mitra, Garga and Kaurasya, 
are traditionally regarded as the exponents of the four sub-sects 
branching out of the Pasupata system. 

Without going out into details of these sub-sects (already taken 
notice in the writer's Pr. VijB. p. 101-109), it may be said that all 
these sects represent the extreme or ghora type of Saivism and their 
apparently unsocial and outlandish practices appear to be reminiscent 
of the terrific aspect of Rudra-^iva and a very powerful sway that it 
exerted in the culture of India. When f^iva-inconography rose to its 
height, these ghora forms proved to be a bed rock on which many a 
ghora-icon—the ghora or ugra—murtis of &iva came into vogue—the 
subject to be delineated ahead. 

The Aghora or the milder (Sarnnya) forms of Saivism: Reference has 
already been made of the SuJdha or the Agamanta Saivism which 
represents the earliest form of the milder form of $aivism. Its distinc¬ 
tion from the Vedanta $aivism is also pointed out. As we have 
already noted the immense influence that the Paficarata Saiphitds 
weilded on Visnu iconography (cf. the ‘Para* ‘Vyuha* and ‘Vibhava’ 
doctrines and the consequent rise of extra-ordinary or the highest, the 
emanatory, the incarnatory forms ofVisnu and his images), similarly 
Saiva Agamas did on Siva-iconography. The Yoga-daksina, the 
Jnana-daksina murtis of Siva illustrate in an esoteric manner different 
motions of the philosophy of this school-vide carya, kriya, yoga and 
jSana, the four parts or stages of a well-regulated religious life. 

Kasmira saivism: The other highly philosophical school of 6ai- 
vism representing this moderate or milder form of Saivism is what is 
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called Kashmir $aivism. It is also known as Trika as it also deals 
with Pati, Pala and Palu. 'But the followers*, say Dr. Banerjea (D.H.I 
P. 454j *of this monistic form of iSaivism were not much concerned 
with the worship of Saivite icons. . S Nevertheless in my opinion the 
ideology underlying SadaSiva or MahSsadaSiva murtis or Dvadaaa- 
kala*sampnrna-SadIsiva murti (cf. the AparSjitapraccha) may most 
probably have come from the tenets of this philosphical school of 
Saivism. 

Lingayata or Vira Saivas—-though themselves very modern (12th 
century A. D ) the sect of Lingayatas or the Virasaivas simply sends us 
to that hoary antiquity of workship when much of it was aniconic. 
They did not go for image-worship, but the worship of the f Is$a« 
liriga' which they used to carry on their body, (and hence known as 
lingayatas), comprised the chief act of divine worship by the followers 
of the sect. 

This brings us to the lifiga worship and linga-icons. It is really 
very difficult to determine whether worship of &iva in iconic form or 
aniconic one prevailed first. Scholars show their leaning towards the 
acceptance of the hypothesis regarding the earlier phase of &iva-wor- 
ship in phallic emblem. My contention, however, is different. As 
per my thesis of this god-concept being a composite concept in which 
Aryans and non-Aryans both have contributed; it therefore behoves us 
to surmize that aniconic conception, the phallic worship was not 
deified symbol of any particular god. It was just a primitive way of 
worship. Like tree-worship, river worship, animal worship, the phallic 
worship was also conceived and was in vogue in by gone ages. Later on 
when wild, terrific and similar conception centred round Rudra Pasu- 
pati in the Vedic age or even earlier—the Indus valley period, this god 
was taken to be the most suitable deity for the assocoation with this 
form of emblem. Stories were concocted, mythologies made, philosophy 
evolved and this primitive emblem was saddled into the highest tenet of 
the religion and philosophy known as Saivism. The various concepts 
and classifications in which Lingas are conceived and classified arc a 
testimony to prove this hypothesis. We shall have to say something in 
this regard—-vide Linga-worship and 1 nga-icons. For the present, let 
us dwell a little further on the early history of Saivism and Siva. 

As already pointed out that this religious angle of the historical 
analysis of 6aivism does not help us very much in analysing Siva-ico- 
nography though indirectly it did create a field for full growth, 
naturally the study of Siva from iconological standpoint must give us 
sufficient clues in the formation of the background directly connected 
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With the evolution of iconography coming out of it. Let us therefore 
say a few words on the god-concept in its historical perspective. 

Pre-vedfc— $iva-Pasupaf i: At the pre-historic Indus valley sites 
of Mohenjodaro and Harappa, a good many seals that were discovered 
by the archaeologists, represent a prototype of the historic &iva- 
PaSupati. A detailed analysis and interpretation thereof may be 
seen in Banerjea's book (p. 159-60; e.»p. f. n.) where he says, ‘Marshall 
is justifiably sure about the divine character of the figure, and from 
its peculiarly distinctive attributes such as three faces, the Yogic asana, 
its association with animals, as many as five or six in number, its deer- 
throne and its horns, he concludes that the figure is a prototype of the 
historic $iva-Pasupati\ Marshall makes the interesting remark about 
the representation of the Indus valley divinities of the remote past that 
'the people of Mohenjodaro had not only reached the stage of anthro- 
pomorphising their deities, but were worshipping them in that form 
as well as in the anicomc*; for the highly conventionalised type of the 
image of what he justifiably describes as the prototype of $iva Pasu- 
pati’, 'its stylized details and the fact that the kindred image portrayed 
on the faience sealing is being worshipped by the Nagas clearly point 
to its being a copy of a cult-idol' (D. H. I. p. 175-6). 

In this connection I may be permitted to have a little digression. 
Not only the figures carved out on these seals and amulets etc. may 
b$ regarded as the images of the cult deities—here scholars agree—vide 
above observations of Marshall; but the question I may pose : How do 
we interpret a good many reproductions of mythical scenes on these 
so-called pre-historic objects ? Dr. Banerjea may say 'that they might 
also have contained the germs of different mythologies of later period*. 
I must most humbly differ. It means that the Puranas and the rela¬ 
tive accounts of these deities described therein owe their origin from 
these representations as reproduced on these objects. Why not have 
the courage to realise the true import of the Purana and say that 
history goes as far back as Indus-valley period atleast. They can go 
in my opinion as far back as the first history of man, mankind and 
world at large began. The Vedic departure as noticeable in the 
god-concepts and the ideology underlying in them may be accounted 
as the commingling with other peoples, they may be called Aryans 
or Iranians or Dravidians. It has always been so. The stream of 
the civilisation must get confluenced at stages of its onward journey. 

Vedic We have seen the prototype of Epic or Puranic 3iva in 
the pre-Vedic civilisation. His Vedic counterpart was Rudra. The 
Characterisation of Ri*dra as enunciated in the $atarudriya in so many 
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epithets of the god, like Giritra, KrttivasS, Kapardi, Aghora, 
Nilagriva, Ganapati, BhJma, 6itikantha, 6ankara, 6ambhu etc. etc. 
may be taken corresponding to many mythologies elaborated and 
narrated in the Epic and Purapic literature. 

As regards the name Siva, occurring though in the Ycdic texts of 
earlier strata, as one of the attributive epithets of several gods and not 
of Rudra in particular, however, passed for a proper name in the 
later Vedic literature (cf. the 6vctltsvatara Upanisad —Siva as one 
of the various names of Rudra). A special mention of the Rudra-concept 
of 6iva, in the Vedas, may be made of his identification with Agni and 
he is also said to have given birth, by his contact with Prsni (the Earth) 
to the Maruts (the winds). This identification is also implied in* his 
epithet of 'Kapardin* as R.G. Bhanfiarker points it 4 the epithet 
FCapardin or 'the weaver of matted hair' is probably due to his being 
regarded as identical with Agni, the fumes of which look like matted 
hair.’ As regards the later Vedic period, 'the Atharvaveda presuppo¬ 
ses the rise of Rudra to the position of the supreme god, for it assigns 
various such epithets to him as Bhava, 6arva, Pasupati, Ugra 
Mahadeva and Tsana. The 6atapatha and Kausitaki Brahmanas add 
Asani to this list thus making their number eight (inclusive of Rudra), 
each four of which typifying his two aspects, ghora (terrific) and 
saumya (peaceful). Thus Rudra, 6arva (arrow-weilder), Ugra and 
ASani characterise his destructive aspect, while Bhava, Pasupati, 
Mahadeva and Isana, his beneficient one. Such well known names of 
Puranic 6iva as 6ambhu and 6ankara indicative of his beneficient 
nature occur as so many epithets of Rudra as early as in the 
6atarudriya which also contains epithets descriptive of the dark and 
fierce aspects of the god. 

Epic and Puranic:—In the Malabharata (Vanaparva—vide Skanda- 
jantna) the identity of Agni and Rudra is kept intact. The 6iva 
sahnsranamas provide additional elements in the exuberant growth of 
6iva-iconology and its complementary iconography. 

In the Puianas Rudra 6iva emerges as the supreme god, one of the 
three members of Hindu Trinity. In some of the accounts as we shall 
see soon, he is often found to claim superiority over Visnu and Brahma 
both. It is therefore needless to go into details here (see them in Rao;. 
The Visnu and the Markandeya (the birth of Ekadasa Rudras) Puranas 
may be purviewed for the history of Rudra. The different names of 
6iva—Mahadeva, Dhurjati, Nilakantha, 6itikantha, Trinetra etc. etc. 
themselves have been worked out there illustrating many mythologies 
associated with him. 
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it is needless to dwell in detail on the possible date of the complete 
emergence of the cult centering round Rudra f§iva., as it has been in 
vogue in that bygone age we call Indus valley civilisation. Apart 
from the archaeological data several literary data like Panini’s 
Sutras; Patanjali’s commentaiy, the Mahabhasya; the Br. Samhita 
of Varahamihira etc. etc. and some of the inscriptional data regarding 
Lakulisa, the founder or systematiser of Pasupata sect of Saivism are 
all indicative of the fact that Shaivism has been a very ancient religion 
giving edification to the multitude of men belonging to different times 
and living in different climes. 

Linga-worship:—Before we begin the pratirnalaksana, a world may 
be added here on the linga-worship, the projinitor of Jinga-iconography 
and its sculptures. The linga-worship is a very ancient institution as 
old as tree-worship. There is a belief among scholars (cf. ' Primitive 
symbolism as illustrated in Phallic worship’ 1 by Hodder M. Wesjtrop) 
that this phallic worship was common to so many countries and not 
characteristic of India alone. Linga-worship had assumed an enormous 
importance in the cult of $avism. diva’s worship in a number of 
anthropomorphic forms will be taken into account ahead but his 
worship in the symbol of linga is the most universal . The chief image 
in central shrine of a &va temple is always a linga. Thus the antiquity 
of linga-worship can be established from a good many historical data. 
The literary data of the Vedas and Pui anas is a popular knowledge. 
The archaeological data including the numismatic and glyptic repre¬ 
sentations of the emblem as well as some of the early sculptural finds 
(cf. Gudimallam lingarn) in our possession is also sufficiently strong to 
prove its hoary antiquity. The hatred of the orthodox Vedists towards 
the &aivas might be traced in the Rgvedic references to the 6i$na-devas 
which phrase unmistakably may be taken to point out a great antiquity 
of linga-worship, which was not only contemporary of the Vedic 
culture but also may be anterior to it—vide so many inferences and 
references to pballicism prevailing amongst the early Indus people. All 
these data have been worked out in detail by Rao and Ranerjea and this 
may be seen there. The present writer has also done some justice in 
his Hindi work the f Pratima-Vijn, pp. 98-100. 

With this very brief outline of Siva-cult (see the details in Pr. Vijn. 
Chap. VI) forming the background of 6iva-iconography, let us now 
proceed with the 6aiva-Pratirnalaksanas, the subject matter in hand. 

6aiva icons have been broadly divided into two sub-divisions of 
ling-icons—-the lingas and the human forms—Rupa-pratim3s. Both 
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lese divisions are again classified into manifold classifications as w6 
will presently see. 

LINGAS 

Its meaning: The very etymological meaning of the word: « 
*iclTi¥ etc. Pr. Laks. p. 110, gives us the philosophical idea 
of the emblem—'all (he animate and inanimate world get into absorp¬ 
tion in the time of cosmic Dessolution, the true function of this Power 
associated with Mahcsvara. the third member of Hindu Trinity and 
this emblem, being the Final residue becomes the instrument of 
Recreation as welP—etc. The Aparajitapracchit 
further elaborates this conception by which $iva and Sakti both are typi¬ 
fied into this cosmic emblem. In the union of both the whole creation 
emerges. The two main parts of the Linga-the upper and the lower arc 
said to represent the Sky and the Earth,in whose lap the whole creation 
is evolved and they are Sankara and Uma respectively. This interpre¬ 
tation fits in with the tenets of &ambhavadarsana which recognises the 
combined aspects of both these Primordial Principles forming the 
ultimate Reality. The Bhagavata and the Linga Puranas also corro¬ 
borate this meaning of Linga. 

Its divisions and sub-divisions: According to the texts like Mayamata 
and ISanasivagura-deva-paddhati (cf. Pr. Laks. p. llO),Ling is broadly 
of three kinds: Niskala, Sakala and Misra. Linga proper is Niskala, 
S ikila is Bera or Pratima, the full image (hence rupa-pratima), the 
second broad division of $uiva icons which is 'lingodbhavaiva’ and 
MiSra is mixture of both what is called Mukha-linga. 

Now this Niskala Linga, the Linga proper is of two varieties, the 
sthavara and the jangama, or acala and cala. The latter variety is 
consisted of the six main types in accordance with the substances they 
are made of. Accordingly the criterion of the classification of the 
Lingas in the Samaiahgana-Sutradhara is the different substances of 
which these are made (cf. the classification ofimage§ below Pt. I Gh. II. 
These substances arc:— 


1. Mrt (earth)j 

2. Lauha (stands for all metals—iron, copper, brass, silver and 
gold together with lead etc.); 

3. Ratnas (gems of various kinds—pearls, corals, cat’s eyes (vaidu- 
rya) quartz, crystal, topaz (pusyaraga), emerald and blue stone and 
xnai?is like Sfirya-klnta and superior stones like Sphajika etc* 



4. Darn (Timber obtained from such trees as §atri, madhuka, 
karnikara, tinduka, arjuna, pippala, udumbara, and milky trees (cf. 
jack—Rao) khadira, candana, sala, bilva, badara and dcvadaru etc.); 


5. $il2: “The stone lingas included in the class of cala-lihgas are 
perhaps those small ones which are worn on the person by the people 
of the sect of $aivas known as the Jangamas, Lihgavantas or LmgSyatas 
or Vira-K§aivas”—-Rao; 

6. As regards the sixth variety of this class of lingas* the ksanika 
lingas—the temporary ones, they are made then and there for piija and 
after the puj2 is over, are cast away. Their materials are: sikatS 
(sand), uncooked rice, cooked rice, riverside clay, cow-dung, butter, 
rudrSksa seeds, sandal paste, kurca grass, flowers, jaggery and flour. 

It may be remarked here that no separate Pindika-pedestal is 
needed with Brahma and Visnu bhagas marked separately in the Cala- 
lingas. Similarly the lines to be marked on the Acala-lingas need not 
be worked here. 

The Samarangana-Sutradhlra also mentions the different rewards 
which these different varieties of the Cala-lingas bestow upon the 
worshippers.—Vide Pr. Vijn. p. 200. 

Acala Lingas. The classification of the asthavara lingas may be 
tabulated in the following manner according to the principal authorities 
r—vide Pr. laks. p. 110-111 and Roa*s : 

Suprabhedagama Kamikagam 


1. 

Svayambhuva 

1. Svayambhuva 

2. 

Purna 

2. Daivika 

3. 

Daivata 

3. Arsaka 

4. 

Ganapatya 

4. Ganapatya 

5. 

Asura 

5. Manusa and 

6. 

Sura 

7. Bana 

7. 

Arsa 

Makutagama 

8. 

Raksasa 

1. Daivika 

9. 

Manusa and 

2. Arsaka 

10. 

Ba$a 

3. Gan a pa and 


4. Manusa 


The Sv&yambhuva Lingas*—as the name indicates-are those that rose 
upand came into existence by themselves and had existed from times 
immemorial. These are above the rules of the iconographical prescrip¬ 
tions, their jfrnoddhara too is not very elaborate to be attended upon. 
According to our sacred geography every village possesses a linga of 
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type; otherwise for its stereotyping our texts point out sixtynine 
places possessing these hngas—vide the list given in our Pr. Vijn. 
p. 276-77. 

The Daivika-lingas —‘are recognised, according to the Makuta- 

gama, by their characteristic shapes. They may be of the shape of a 
flame or resemble a pair of hands held in the anjali pose; they may 
have rough exterior with elevations and depressions, deep hollows and 
scars resembling tanka (chisel) and sula trident). The Daivika 
lingas do not possess the brahma or pariva-sutras*—Rao. 

The ganapa lingas—‘are those that are believed to have been set 
by Gap as. They are of the shape of the fruits of cucumber, citron, 
woodapple or palm’. 

The Arsa lingas.—also as name indicates, are those that are set 
up and worshipped by Rsis; they are spheroidal in shape, with the top 
portion less broad than the lower portion; in other words, they are 
like an unhusked coconut fruit. 

Both these, the latter two like the Daivika ones are without 
Brahmasutras. The Kiranagama informs us that all these four types, 
SvSyambhuva, Daivika, Ganapa and Arsa have no shape (rupa) and 
recognised only by their characteristically respective shapes. Before 
we take up Manusalingas and Ban a -lingas, let us dwell a little more 
on what the two most representative texts, the Manasara and the 
Samarangana say on this subject - ■ 

Manasara s.—classification of Lingas is the most scientific account 
to which the scholars have not given their thoughts. It takes all the 
bases in its account as per the following tabulation: 

(i) According to sectarianism — !§aiva, PSsupata, Kalamukha, 
Mah3vrta, Varna and Bhairava; 

(ii) according to shape Samakarn a, Vardhamanaka, f^ivanka 
and Svastika; 

(iii) according to the height-Jati, Chanda, Vikalpa and Abhasa ; 

(iv) according to the breadth or width-NSgara, Dravida and 
Vesara ; 

(v) according to the origin—Svayambhuva or Udbhiita; Daivika, 
Manusa, Ganapa and Arsa; 

(vi) according to purpose -AtmSrtha (personal) or Parartha. 
(public) worship; 
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(vii) according to Installation— Ekaiinga or Bahu-linga; 

(viii) according to substances or materials—Vajra or Sauvacrta 
etc. etc. and 

(ix) according to time (duration)—Ksanika (temporary) or Sthira 
(permanent). 

Samarangana-Sutradhara has devoted a separate chapter, a big 
chapter of more than three hundred lines to it. The treatment shows as 
if it is in continuation with the temple-architecture, because after all 
what is a temple? It is only a house where a deity is to be housed and 
what is that most prominent a deity which in the mind of ihe $atve king 
Bhoja living in the vicinity of MahakHla at Ujjain could be ? It is the 
phallic emblem of the most popular god &iva. It may, also at the 
very outset, be pointed out that the whole of this chapter is corrupt, 
and it is difficult rather impossible to have the most authentic informa¬ 
tion on this most elaborate theme of Phallic emblem, its varieties, the 
materials of which it is made, the pedestal and the other accessories 
to be placed side by side, in the Prasada, the Siva-temple. Nevertheless 
there are still a good many verses providing lingas their reconstruction 
of the whole picture and more so when the traditional lore incorpora¬ 
ted in other books is there for our guidance. 

The treatment of the Linga, the emblemetical phallus of &iva in 
the SamaraAgana Sutradhara v Ch, 70) is unique in some respects as it 
introduces a novelty by its descriptions of the Lokapala-Lingas like 
Agneya, Aindreya etc. which is not found elsewhere. The classification 
of Lingas from the point of view of the materials of which they are to 
be made, though traditional, is unique in the sense that it gives the 
relative merits of each and every material. In works like Manasara 
and others, various classifications have been given (see details in the 
Ency. H. A. page 441-42), but the text does not bother about the 
traditional accounts. Classification ol lingas etc. here has only a three¬ 
fold criterion, firstly the proportions of the. measurements in relation 
both to the temple, the Prasada and the worshipper; secondly the 
materials of which they are to be made; and thirdly the agency by 
which they are founded on all quarters (perhaps to indicate the 
universal character and the overlordship of the God &iva whose 
emblem it is). Other details like the varieties of the pedestals of the 
Phallus, their proportions of measurements and the parts and other 
accessories we shall presently see. Let us first have a bird’s eye view 
of the general nature and classification of the Lingas. The different 
sources give different classifications, but a unique feature of the classifi¬ 
cation of tjje Samarangana Sutradhara is its inclusion of (rather partir 
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cular emphasis and extraordinary praise it has bestowed upon as already 
referred to the Lokapaia-lingas like Aindra, Agneya, Yamya, Varuna, 
VSyavya, etc, etc. Similarly it has some other innovations to add in 
the traditional classifications of the Acala lingas such as PrajSpatya, 
Brahma, Sambhava etc. etc. There are still some more varieties, 
particularly of Manusa lingas, such as Astottara-sata-linga, the 
Sahasra-linga and Dhara-linga etc. The first and second varieties are 
obtained by carving out the 108 or 1000 lingas on the Puja bhaga 
of the Linga-proper. We shall presently see all this. 

Linga by its symbolism, requires Pitha as its component part. 
It is also called pindika. They can have any number of shapes. In 
Samar3ngan a Sutradhara they are designated into several classes like 
Prithvf, Pavakf, Purna, Bhabhavatl, Trapaksi, Candrakala, 
Samvarta, Nandika etc. etc. 

Next details about the Lingas are the parts of its pedestals, like 
Mekhaia, Pranala or Nala and Brahma-sila and the installa¬ 
tion of the images of Brahma and Visnu in the vicinity of the Linga 
in the central shrine of a l§iva temple. Brahma is to be installed in 
the left while Vi§*tu on the right of the central Linga. 

Now with this brief outline of the Lingas, we have also to admit 
what Dr. Banerji remarks aboue these so many types of Shavara Lingas 
like Svayambhuva etc: 'Students of iconography are not much con¬ 
cerned with most of these classes, the last two only of the second list, 
i>e. Manusa hnd Ban a lingas being necessary for our study 9 . Accord¬ 
ingly these may now be taken in a bit more details. 

Manusa lingas:—'The manusa or man-made lingas form the largest 
group of the Sthira-Lingas and are made up of three parts known as 
Brahraa-bhaga, Visnu-bhaga and Rudra-bhaga. The first is the 
square lowest section, the second the octagonal middle one, while the 
third or the topmost one is generally cylindrical. Rudrabhaga is 
known also by the name of Pujabhaga, for the offerings of water, 
flower and other objects are usually put on its tops ; the two other 
secticns are inserted inside the pedestal (pithika) and the ground. It 
maybe noted that on the Rudra-bhSga of all the Manusa lingas 
are carved certain lines called brahma-sutras and the tops of the lingas 
technically known as Sirovartana are fashioned in a number of forms. 
This is a device to demarcate the nut from the shaft. These tops are 
of several kinds—five according to Mayamata—vide Pr. Laks. p. Ill 
(under ^ *TT ) /. e . umbrella-shaped, the cucumber* 

shaped, the egg-shaped, tfie half-moop-shaped and the bttbbl$-lik$* 
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As regards the brahma-sutras, it is the tracing of certain lines on the 
Linga. These lines are also called laksanoddharana, manirekha, 
pSrsvasutra etc. With a technical device of two parralel vertical lines 
being joined at their tops by a curved line whose curvatures resembl¬ 
ing that of the top or siras of the linga, the sirovartana of the linga is 
accomplished. This device gave rise to as many as the following five 
technical varieties : 

1. Asfcottarasata-lfnga—here 108 miniature lingas are required to 
be carved on the pUja-bhaga of the Suredhya linga 4x27 by the in¬ 
cision of parallel horizontal and vertical lines and by chamfering the 
edges of the resultant criss-cross sections. 

2. Sahasra-linga—is obtained by il x 91 horizontal and vertical 
lines on the Adhya-linga i. e. 1001 in the same manner as expounded 
above. Dr. Banerjea remarks: Multiple representations of the emb¬ 
lem are regarded as very pious by a $aiva devotee., and sometimes 108 
^ivalingas designated by 108 of the numerous names of Mahadeva are 
installed in concentric rows of separate shrines. 

3. Dhara-linga—is one, the pujabhaga of which has round it 
vertical fluted facets ranging from five to sixtyfour in number, 'the num¬ 
ber of the vertical flutes according to the Suprabhedagama being five, 
seven, nine, twelve, sixteen, twentyfour and twentycight.* The flutes 
on such emblems served the purpose of draining the water poured on 
their top, which then was ejected through the nala projection of the 
pithika. It is enjoined that this variety is cut on the Sarvasama-linga. 

4. Mukba-Singa—is distinguished by others in that it bears one or 
more human faces sculptured on it. These faces from one to five 
correspond respectively to the five aspects of Vamadeva, Tatpurusa, 
Aghora, Sadyojata and Isana of 6iva, the last one being represented 
on the top of the Linga, other four in the four directions. The Eka- 
rnukha type of Mukhalinga has a nice illustration in the Lucknow 
Museum Ex. No. 42, other illustrations are also met—cf. D.H.I. p. 461. 
The fifth variety &aivestya Linga may not be delineated upon. 

The Manusa lingas are grouped under different heads in the 
Agamas and the &ilpa-texts like the Mayamata and the Manasaia on 
the basis of different criteria. The criterion of the different ways of mo¬ 
delling the Rudrabhagas resulting in the above types of Manusa-lingas 
is already seen. Another method is based on the measurements of the 
three sections of the emblem, the names varying as their proportions 
and a brief notice of them may also be taken, 
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Sarvadesika lingas—are those whose measurements depend upon 
the length of the side of the central shrine -diffrent proportions of the 
lengths are fractions such as three-fifths, five-ninths or half of the 
length, or the breadth of the central shrine. - 

Sarvasama—is also called Sarvatobhadra in which all the three 
sections, brahma, Visnu and Rudra bhagas are equal in length. 

Vardhaniana lingas—(or suredhya) take of the proportions of the 
three sections as 4,5,6, or 5,6,7, or 6,7,8, or 7,8,9, prescribed for the 4 
castes respectively. 

Saivadhika lingas—too take these proportions in the above manner: 
7,7,8, or 5,5,6, or 4,4,5, or 3,3,4, fit for the four castes respectively. 

Similar proportions are laid down for the other types like Svastika 
(Anadhya), Trairasika, Adhya etc. etc. 

As regards the width of these lingas, the rules are not wanting. 
Divide the total length of the linga into 16 equal parts; the width of 
Adhya, Anadhya, Suredhya and Sarvasama lingas, should be six, five* 
four and three parts respectively. 

Similar proportions are also laid down in case of the Nagara, 
Dravid a and Vesara (sub-varieties being Jayada, Paustika. Sarvaka- 
mika) types also and they need not be pursued here. 

Bana-lingas — are a special variety of lingas as they are neither 
human nor divine ( i.e . Daivika etc. or Manusa etc.). They may be 
deemed as natural, nevertheless have a vivid mythology about their 
origin—vide the A. P. 205 where its sanctity is associated with the 
falling of the Tripuras of the great demon Bana in the midst of the 
two sacred rivers Ganga and Narmada. 

These, therefore, may be taken as representing the aniconic J§aiva 
tradition as ^alagramas and Sricakras do in case of Vaisnava and Sakta 
ones respectively. Like &alagramas, Bana-lingas are also, fished out of a 
particular river bed, the former from the Gandaki the latter from the 
Narmada. Rao says, 'These bana-lingas are said to be found in 
Amaresvara, on the Mahendra mountain, in Nepal, in the Kanyatirtha 
and Asrama near the same place. It is considered that each of these 
places contains a crore of ban A -lingas, and that there are three crores 
of bana-lingas in each of the following places of §aiva pilgrimage, 
namely ^risaila, Linga-saila analigarta*. 

Regarding their iconographical developments, the Aparajitapra- 
chha—yide Pr. Laks p. 129, prescribes as many as 14 varieties which 
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doiicern with their particular shapes beginning with * ckasra 5 upto 
‘caturdasasra* resulting from the worship offered by different deities 
and getting different rewards. The details may be seen in the 
Pr. Laks. ibid. 

Linga Pithas. In connection with the Manusa lingas, their pfthas 
may also be described just here. Lingas and their pedestals stand in the 
relationship of Adharadheya—Pitha, the Adhara, Linga, the AdHeya. 
The Pithas or the Pindakas can have any number of shapes: square, 
oblongular, octogonal, elongated octagon, hexagon, elongated hexagon, 
duodecagon, elongated duodecagon, 16 sided regular or elongated, 
circular elliptical, triangular and semi-circular in the plan. In a 
square pitha, the length of one side of it may be twice the length of 
the pujabhaga or equal to the total length of the Linga. Various var¬ 
ieties result in the various proportions in whidx they are divided and 
sub-divided—vide Rao’s book p. 100 (Vo!. 2, Pt. I). Rao further informs 
us that the length of a side of the pitha may be equal to three times 
the diameter of the Linga or equal to the periphery of the pujabhaga 
or equal to the periphery of the Visnubhaga. Similar details are 
enjoined in regard to the height of the pithas—-vide Rao’s book 
(ibid). 

Kind of Pithas: As these pithas are made of one, two or three 
slabs of stone placed one on the other and shaped with various kinds 
of ornamental mouldings arranged in tiers one over another, they have 
different varieties according to the number and form of the different, 
kinds of mouldings—vide the Manasara. 


Pithas 

1. Bhadra-pitha 

2. Mahambuja-pitha 

3. Srikara-pitha 

4. Vikara-pitha 

5. Mah5vajra~pftha 

6. Saumyaka „ 

7. Srikamya ,, 

8. Gandra „ 

9. Vajra „ 


Mouldings 
1. Upana 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Jagati 

Kumuda 

Padma 

Kampa 

Kaijtha 

Paffika 

Nimna and 

Ghytav&ri 


According to the Hayasirsa and the Aparajitapracch5, the follows 
ing is the list of the pithas : 

Hayasirsa Aparlijita 

1. Sthandila 1* SthandilS 5 

2. Yaks! 2. Vapi* ’ 

3. Vedi 3. Paksl ^ • nrwi aff 
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5 Puruacandra 

6. Vajra 

7. Padnais 

8 Ardhasasi 
9. Trikona 
10 . ? 


4. Vcdf 

5. Mandala 

G. PurnacandrS 

7. Vajri 

8. Padmakrti 

9. Ardhacaudra and 
10, Tiikona 


Pitha-olla. The upper surface of the pitha has a water sprout to 
allow a fiee flow of water and it is called nala. 

We have already seen that stones employed in the construction 
of the iingas and their pithas should be masculine and feminine respec¬ 
tively—vide Chap. V, 'Iconoplastic Arp. 

RUPAS—ANTHROPOMORPHIC FORMS 

In sculpture &va is found in two forms—the human and the 
phallic emblem. Accordingly I have devoted two sections. Lingas 
have already been dealt with. The present section will examine his 
human forms as described in the Agamas and Tantras ably, made use 
of by Sri G. Rao in his Elements of Hindu Iconography. But to make 
this account in keeping with the Samarangana’s whose accounts of the 
image are in the line of those of the Purlnas, first I shall deal with the 
PauriTnic accounts of this god as lound in the Samarangana Sutradhara. 

There are two main aspects of the t^iva figure treated in the Sama- 
rafigana Sutradhara, one of mild disposition (Saumya) and the other 
of fierce disposition (Raudra). In the former disposition his figure is 
represented as having clotted hair shining with moon (candiankita* 
jafahy with blue neck (nilakantha), having an extraordinary crown, I 
believe it to be one formed with matted hair and the moon hence 
extraordinary, having three eyes glowing with the lustre akin to that of 
the moon herself. The number of hands in his figure may range from 
two to thousand. In his mild form however the number eight is the 
limit. A more important weapon in his hands according to the Sama- 
rangana Sutradhara is the Pattisa. His figure must have serpents all 
over the body and is clothed in the skin of an antelope. Now as regards 
the fierce form, the text prescribes as many as thousand hands, but 
more usually eighteen hands, twenty hands or hundred hands. In 
this figure for the upper garment, the skin of a lion instead that of 
an antelope is recommended. Again it is to be surrounded by gayas. 
The teeth are represented as sharp and coming out. There should be 
a garland of skulls. 1 he crescent moon on the head is common to both 
the forms and so is a glowing lustre. His chest has to be bulging and 
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bursting /. e. robust, he has o look terrible, ugra-darsanah. This 
form is especially suited to places of cremation, stnaslna and forests. 
Further the text is more informative regarding the hands in the diffe¬ 
rent locations. In the capital, the figure of &va is to be shown with 
only two hands, in a town (pattana) with four hands, and when his 
figure is to be set either in the midst of a forest or in a cemetry, 
he may be shown with twenty hands. Another point of interest brou¬ 
ght out by the work is that the mild and fierce forms of the gods vary 
with the location and so is the case with this deity. He is of mild form 
if placed in a mild locality, say town or village and he is of a fierce form 
if placed in fearful surroundings, (for references see Pr. Laks). His 
companions are kimpurusas, the pramathas and the ganas, etc. 

This account of the Samarangana Sutradhara is a bit copious as it 
is full of all details. It is more elaborately treated in other sources, the 
Purlnas and Pujapaddhatis like that of Hemadri. The only attribute 
most common in the figure of Siva left out in the work is the bull, his 
vehicle. Again the other attribute left out in this account is that of 
having five faces in some of the varieties. All these, together with so 
many other attributes are following soon. The most striking illustra¬ 
tions are the dancing Siva, Haragauri", Umamahesvara, Ardhanarisvara 
Harihara and Bhairava, (so popular and terrible, a form of Siva, 
rather the Puruariipa (cf. Sivapurana). 

“Metaphysically, the Siva form represents Goodness (Sivam) and 
the state of Gunatita or being above the attributes. His bull has been 
regarded as Dharma. His other form, the Rudra form, may be taken 
as the destructive power of the Universe. Time destroys everything 
and Siva is identified with time whose symbol is a serpent, catching 
the tail with itji mouth and thus making a wheel without a beginning 

or an end.His wild dance is the dance of the spheres, the dance 

of the ultimate dissolution of the world.His trident, the skulls 

and also his cobras arc the very symbols of destruction” (I. I. p. 23). 
Similarly Sakti or energy and Sakti-man or the Being are symbolised 
in Uma-Mahesvara. The ultimate unity of time and space is symbo¬ 
lised in Harihara form, Hara-Siva representing time (Mahakala) and-' 
Hari-Visnu representing space. 

The mythological accounts centring round his two marriages, 
his companions, his third eye which burnt Cupid are all well-known, 
lie was a great yogi, and his third eye is the jnana-netra or the eye of 
intuition or “direct vision”. 

Saivism as a very powerful cult of religion and philosophy has 
given rise to varied iconographical representations of this god, a 
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detailed notice of which has been taken by the learned author 
of the ‘Elements of Hindu Iconography*. 

In my Pratima-Vijnana (pp-262), these rupa$ of Siva have been, 
been arranged in the seven general classes which have to be improved 
upon here reflecting, of course, the two broad divisions (as already 
hinted above) of Santa (the Siva) and Asanta (the Sajphara) aspects in 
which this deity has been conceived from the times immemorial: 

Miscellaneous 
Vidyesvaras. 
Murtyastaka 
Islnadi PaScamurtis 
Mahadeva 

Siva*ganas. and 
Siva^bhaktas 

Now before we take up these groups one by one, a special mention 
is required to bring home to the readers, the fundamental superiority 
of the Lihga as the characteristic representation of Siva. All these 
groups of images really result from the Linga itself i.e. 'Rupapratima 
Lingodbhavatva*—vide the Silparatna quoted in Pr. Laks. p. 133, and 
according to this authority, the great Saivas have proclaimed the 
following 18 types of Lingodbhavas which in their turn really engulf all 
the aforesaid groups of Saiva icons: 


Santa 

Ugra 


l. Sadharana and 

\ f Santhar& 

i. 

Asadharana. 

2. Bhairava 

2. 

2. Saumya-Santa. 

3. Kankala and 

3. 

3. Anugraha. 

Bhiksatana 

4. 

4. Nrtta and 

4, Aghora 

5. 

5. Daksina, 

5. Rudras. 



1. Sukhasana. 

2. Skandomasahita 

3. Candrasekhara 

4. Vrsavahana 

5. Nrttamurtt 

6. Gangadhara 
7* Tripurari 

8. Kalyanasundara 

9. Ardhanarisvara 


10. Gajaha 

11. PSSupata 

12. Kankala 
43* Bhiksatana 

14. Ardhanarayana 

15. Gandesvaraprasada 

16. DaksinSmurti 

17. Kalari and 

18. ? 


Rao Gopinatha, however, takes Lingodbhava as a special class of 
Siva image which is also supported by a story given in the Linga, the 
Kurma, the Vayu and the Siva Puranas. Siva is said to have appear¬ 
ed in the form of a blazing pillar of immeasurable size to quell the 
pride of Brahma and Visuu. "The mythology connected with this 
type of Siva image, a combination of the god’s human as well as his 
columnar form (he is also called Sthanu) relates how Brahma and 
Visnu were at one time disputing their individual claims for the crea¬ 
tion of the. universe* Siva suddenly appeared before them in the form 
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of a blazing column of fire. Brahma and Visnu tried respectively to 
find its top and bottom, but they failed. Brahma, however, falsely 
asserted that he had succeeded in his effort for which falsehood Siva 
Cursed him never to have a cult of his own. Visnu confessed hisinabi- 
lity to find the .ground of the. column; Siva, who bad in the meanwhile 
become manifest in it, blessed him to have his own cult almost equal in 
importance to that of himself. This theme undoubtedly evincing a 
sectarian bias, was very much popular with the Indian artists of the 
early and late mediaeval periods. Rao has illustrated three reliefs in 
illustration of this theme, from Conjeevaram, EUora and Ambar 
Mangalam The Chola sculpture being illustrated here is from the 
Brhadisvara Temple of Tanjore; it depicts the story in the usual but a 
summary manner. The worshipping figures of Brahma and &iva on 
either side of the flaming pillar as in the sculpture from Dasavatara 
cave Ellora are absent; but the four-armed Candrasekharamurti of 
3iva with parasu and mrga in his back hands, the front ones being in 
the abhaya and katyavalambiia poses, is beautifully carved inside an 
elliptical cavity on the surface of the column which is decorated with 
a festoon design on its top. Brahma is shown flying up in its top left 
corner, and the boar-faced Visnu is depicted burrowing down below. 
The South Indian reliefs of Lingodbhavamurti are usually of the 
Ellora and Tanjore types. The motif is not very common in Northern 
India but reference may be made here to one very interesting sculpture 
illustrating the theme, which is now in the collection of the Rajputana 
Museum, Ajmer. The long slender column on which diva’s figure is 
depicted has the figures of Brahma and Visnu depicted on its sides in 
the act of soaring upwards and coming downwards respectively, and 
there arc some accessory figures clustering round the central object; 
Brahma and Visnu are again shown as respectful attendants of $iva. 
(J. I. S. O. A., Vol. IX, PI. X). The emblem itself enshrined in the 
main sanctum of many south Indian shrines looks like a huge 
column of a very wide growth (cf those in Brhadisvara temple, 
Tanjore, Ksitilinga at $iva-Kanchi, Jyotirlinga at Tiruvanamalai etc). 
It may be incidentally suggested here that the erection of columns or 
upright stones to commemorate one’s ancestors, was a funerary practice 
common not only to the people of ancient India, but also to many 
other ancient nations of the world. It appears that this practice had 
also something to do with the growth and development of the phallic 
cult in India’— Dr. Bannerjea (D. H. I. p. 463-64) 

SA.DHA.RANl MURTI 

Now catching the lost thread the &tdh{tranf here does pot mean qn 
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ordinary image. It means the popular conception of the image of $iva 
as is also very popular in sculptures. The best description of this type 
of image is already taken into account—vide the S. S.*s laksana (Pr. 
Laks. p. 136). The Manasara and the Visnudharmottara (ibid 135) 
also bring out practically all the characteristics associated with this 
popular form. 

ASADHARANI MURTIS: 

In this class are grouped Sadasiva, Mahasadimva, Pasupata and 
Raudra-Pasupata—vide Pr, Laks. p-133-37. Sadasivamurti and 
Mahasadasivarnurd are remarkable for their high and abstruse 
philosophy. The whole philosophy of $uddha-&aiva school of $aivism 
is contained in the positing of these two murtis of Siva. Rao says 
"Sadasiva is the highest and the Supreme Being, formless, beyond the 
comprehension of anyone* subtle, luminous and all pervading* not 
contaminated by any qualities (gunas) and above all action (karmas) ,, 
This abstruse conception of the Sadasiva-murti has fortunately been 
idolised in material form—vide sculptural representations to be noticed 
ahead. “Mahasadasiva is conceived as having twenty five heads and 
fifty arms bearing as many objects in their hands. The five heads of 
Sadasiva representing five aspects of Siva (Pancabrahmas) are each 
substituted by five heads making on the whole twenty five which ..stand 
for twenty five tatvas of philosophy. 1 ' 

Sadasiva: The Kamikagama (Uttara)—videPr. Laks. p. 136 'states 
that the colour of Sadasivamurti should be of white colour an d be 
standing upon a PadmHsana. There should be five faces and the 
heads be adorned with jattfmakutas, whose jatas are requir ed to be of 
brown colour. Sadlt§iva should have ten arms; in the five right hands 
there should be the sakti, sula, khatvanga, abhaya and parasu and in 
the five left ones., the bhujangama(a snake), aksamala,damaru, nilotpala 
and a fruit of matulunga. Or, Sadasiva may be conceived as having 
only one face set with three eyes which represent the IcchSsaki, the Jfta- 
naSakti and the Kiiyasakti; with the Candra-kala (the crescent moon), 
which stands as a symbol of JSana (Wisdom), tucked up in the Jatama- 
kuta and adorned with all ornaments and yajnopavita. Manonmani, 
the Supreme goddess should be standing by his side*. The illustrations 
given by Rao depict this description of the text in good many details. 
Dr. Banerjea has also illustrated this figure into two such reliefs, one 
hailing from the extreme east of India and the other from the extreme 
west and his comments are worth reproducing: The five faces primari¬ 
ly represent the five aspects of Siva, which are Sadyojata, Vamadeva, 
Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana, whfch in their turn are associated witj* 
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five different Sadasivatattvas or Sadakhyas known as ^ivasadltkhya, 
Am&rttasadakhya, Murttasadakhya, Kartrsadakhya, and Karmasada- 
khya. The estoerism of SadaSivatattva, to symbolise which these icons 
weremade, is not clearly understandable from the imager* themselves, 
but their Agamic description is partly followed in these sculptures.” 

As regards Mahasadasiva, the Manasara (Pr. Lak. p. 137) states 
that Mahasadaaiva should be represented with twenty five faces, having 
on the whole seventy-five eyes and fifty arms. The heads should be 
adorned with ja$I-makutas and the ears with kundalas and there 
should be a number of snake-ornaments (sarpalafikara). One of the 
hands should be held in the abhaya and another in the varada pose 
respectively. A representation such as this is rarely found portrayed in 
sculpture; one instance is found in Vaitti§varankoyil (Tanjore distt). 
ipade of brick and mortar. In this, one other peculiarity is also 
observable, namely the heads are arranged in tiers in arithmetical 
progression. The topmost tier has only one head, the next one below 
has three, the next five and so on till the last tier h^s nine heads. Only 
those heads which are on the borders of the triangle of heads could be 
adorned with jat&makxitas and they alone are actually ornamented 
with these in the sculpture. Surrounding the image are two flower 
garlands so put on as to represent a sort of prabhavati. Out of the? 
large number of hands, one is held in the abhaya and another in the 
varada pose.—Rao’s version. 

AparSjita-praccha (Pr. Laks. p. 137) describes this aspect as 
DvadasakaKx-sarppurna-Sadasiva, which is n >t only unique in the 
- ideology but also remarkable for its representation in some of the 
medieval reliefs of Bengal—vide Haridasa Mura’s elaborate article on 
'SadHsiva-worship in Bengal’. Dr. Banerjea also supports it by his 
remark: 'The Sena kings of Bengal whose ancestors hailed from the 
South 'Karnata country) were devout worshippers of this aspect of the 
god and they used the figure of their chosen deity as their seal-device’. 

As regards the Pasupata and Raudrapasupata miirtis reckoned here 
as extraordinary forms, they may not be dwelt at length for exigencies 
of space. It may however be pointed out that Raudra-Pasupata, as 
its name indicates may not be taken as illustrating the terrific nature. 
It is really the characteristic aspect of &iva from the standpoint of the 
iconology of the image forbidden to go for its terrific iconography— 
vide the AmSumadbhedagama: 

“%$$$ tV*#’ 3 ufdJTT 3 H 
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ft is perhaps with this background that Rao takes both these fortes 
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Pasupata and Raudra-paSupata as allied to Gandrasekharamurti 
—vide E. H. I. Vol. 2. pt. I p. 125. 


SAUMYA AND SANTA MURTIS 

Among these the following may be described in brief: 

Ardhanlirisvara—goes to the very core of the primordial aspect of 
creation as is supported by the ^iva-purana’s account. The story is: 
Brahma first could create only Prajapatis and felt uneasy at the slow 
progress of the creation—only males and unless there were females too, 
how conld creation proceed ? He therefore contemplated on Mahes* 
vara who appeared in the Ardhanarisvara form and at this composite 
form of Mahesvara, Brahma realised his error and prayed to the 
better half of Mahesvara to give him a female to proceed with the 
creation and request was complied and the creation went on afterwards 
very well 

Another iconological concept of this figure comes from the 
Markandeyapurana where the sage says that Rudra and Visnu are 
the creators of the Universe and they form the Ardhanarisvara aspect 
of the former deity. Here the allusion is to the Haryardha form of 
Siva already expounded—vide Dvimurtis - Visnu, the Mohinl. That the 
male and the female principles are inseparable and ever found together 
in cosmic evolution is the real import of the Ardhanarisvara or 
Haryardha forms of Siva—cf. Kalidasa: 

Here the iconology of combining the primeaval parents of the 
universe, Parvatf and Parmesvara, 5iva and &akti (cf. $ambhava~ 
darsana—vide writer’s Pr. Vijn. p. 122) is provided for symbolising 
this aspect in sculpture. 

Thirdly this form also characterises the idea of cult syncretism in 
a remarkable manner; for they apparently emphasise the union of the 
principal cult deities of Saivisra and Saktism and the germs of this 
syncretic ideology are found in the Pauranic accounts themselves—-vide 
Bhrngi’s single-minded devotion only to Siva and his admantine impu¬ 
dence not to pay homage to the consort of the Lord whereupon he had 
to assume this form to save the honour of the goddess, ' but * says Dr. 
Banerjea, 'such was the pugnacious tenacity of this sectarian sage that 
assuming the form of beetle, he cut a hole through the compositebody and 
Circumambulated the $iva part only*, to the great wonder and adnpira** 
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tion of even Parvatl, who became reconciled upon the pious rsi for his 
steadfastness to his vow. 

The iconographical descriptions of this most fascinating form of 
>§iva, the Saurnya and Sinta are gathered together from as many as 
eight texts—vide Pr. Laks. p. 137-40 and the sum and substance of these 
is: As the name indicates this form should be half man and half 
woman—the right Siva and the left Parvatl. The emblem like Jatarna- 
kuta, crescent moon, sarpa-kundala and an eye on the half of the 
forehead and other characteristic signs which are enjoined to be shown 
on the right half ind on the left counterpart are (see Rao) karauda- 
makuta, the tilaka-mark (contiguous with the eye of trinetra 6iva) and 
the valika-kundala etc. The Aparajitapraccha also places Ganesa on 
the left along with kamandalu and darpana while on the right kapala, 
trisula and aksasutra. 

Illustration.— A good many Indian sculptures depict this form. 
Regarding its antiquity. Dr. Bancrjea observes f The iconic motif of 
Ardhanarisvara however was evolved at a fairly early period, long 
before such explanatory myths came to be fabricated and glyptic and 
sculptural evidence regarding the existence of such motifs in Northern 
India as early as the Kushan and Gupta periods, has been cited in 
chapter V. of this book (supra pp. 181-82). 

Rao has given as many as eight photographs of the sculptures 
found at different parts of India: 



1 . 

Stone panel-Badami. 

5. 

Stones*—Darasuramsj 

2 . 

Stone-Kumbhakonam. 

6. 

Tirucechangattangudi* 

3 . 

Stone-Mahabalipuram. 

7. 

Conjeevarara and 

4 . 

Bronze-Madras Museum 

8. 

Madura. 


■N. B: Dr. Banerjea illustrates this composite form of relief from the Brha* 
dlSvatft Templo at Tanjore. 

Gangadhara—is another very popular and charming figure of &va 
beloning to this group. The story associated with this aspect is a 
popular account and is related in the Visnu and the Bhagavata 
Purinas and the Ramuyana. 

According to the Pr. Laks, p. 140-141, this image is directed to be 
standing with the right leg planted vertically on the earth and the left 
slightly bent. The front right hand placed near the chin of Uma with 
the left front, arm embracing her, the baek right being lifted up as high 
as usniSa or the crown of the head and holding a jata, on which the 
figure of Ganga is located, the back left carrying a rnpga. On the left 
of 6iva, UraS should be shown in a state of mental uneasiness (feeling 
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of jealousy with Ganga). Bhagiratha, in acompany with a number of 
rsisj praising $tva should also be shown on the left. Rao has given the 
following fiive illsstrations:— 

(1) Stone panel; Elephanta, 

the most remarkable presentation. 

(2) Stone penal: Trichinopoly. 

(3) Bronze : $iva temple at 

VaidytSvarankoyil (Tanjore) 

(4) Stone : Kaiias^ temple, Ellora. 

(5) Stone: Kailafonathasvarnin- 

temple, Taramangalam. 

Dr. Banerjea has added another illustration in a relief hailing from 
the Gahgaikondacolapuram temple which is a very faithful presentation 
of the iconographical account given above : *&va releases Ganga 
pent up in his matted locks by stretching a coil of hisjatas with 
his back right hand, while caressing with his front right band his prin¬ 
cipal consort Uma (the river goddess Ganga became his other wife) as 
if to pacify her jealousy for her co-wife (the expression and attitude of 
Uma seem to emphasise this/—D.H.I. p. 486. 

Kalya^asundar—is the third most famous and fascinating figure 
of &iva belonging to this group. It depicts the marriage qf^iva 
with Parvaii. The story is given in the Varahapura^a. It is really a 
grand composition in which Brahma, Visnu, Yaksas, Gandharavas, 
Asjadikpaias, MStrkas, VidyeSvaras etc. etc. should also figure. The 
details may be seen in the Pr. Laks. p. 141-44 and they need not be 
delineated here. 

Its illustrations are found in good many a number and belong to 
several parts of India. Two most notable examples hail from 
Elephanta and Ellora. The Elephanta relief is a sublime product of 
Indian artistic genius. The commentary of the Ellora one by 
Dr. Banerjea is reproduced here—vide D H. I. pages 485-86: “$iva 
holding the hand of ParvatC (Panigrahana, an act obligatory in the 
Hindu marriage ceremony) occupies the centre of the composition with 
Brahma (the officiating priest) seated before the fire to his left, Indra(?) 
standing behind Brahm3, Visnu, (the giver of the bride) and Lakstr.C 
standing behind PSrvad on the proper right corner ; in the two parallel 
rows above are shown hovering in the sky on their respective mounts 
the Dikpalas (Varuna on makara, Indra on an elephant, Agni on a 
ram, Yama on a buffalo, Vayu on a stag* Isaaa on a bull and Nirrti 
ota a mail can be recognised), the Vrdyadhara couples, the SSdhyas etc. 
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artist has chiselled out this crowded composition with great 
feeling and grace, thus creating a noble example of the early mediaeval 
art of Deccan,” Other examples of this composition are : Bronze : 
Tiruvorriyur; stone panel: Ratanpura (Bilaspur) ; and two stones : 
Madura. 

Vrsavahana—is another popular aspect of $iva very nicely depicted 
in sculpture and is held in high veneration. This image is considered 
very auspicious and sacredmost during ten days festival in any $iva 
temple in the South, Here ^iva is seated upon the bull, his vehicle. 
Vedaranyam, Taramangalam, Mahabalipuram representations very 
well fit with the descriptions given in the texts—vide Pr. Laks, p. 145-46. 
The Aihole sculpture of Vrsavahanamurtis of 6iva is also another good 
illustration- This representation may be classed with Asanamurtis of 
&va and one of the earliest asana type of image as illustrated in the 
'three*faced four-armed Siva seated on his mount Nandi in the Sukha- 
sana pose is an intaligo in the Pearse collection, now in the Indian 
Museum*. 

Visapahara^amurti—of ^iva may be deemed as an anugrahamurti 
and its story points out one of the greatest feats of the Lord who 
became Nilakantha—swallowing the dreadful poision that emerged 
from the ocean, when it was churned by the Devas and the Danavas* 
for obtaining ambrosia from it. 

Candrasekhara—and its three allied forms, the Kevalamurti , the 
Vrmsahitamurti and the Aiinganamurti , are also some of the very popu* 
lar representations in the south Indian sculpture. In all these figures 
the prominent characteristic is the presence of the crescent moon 
(Sasanaka-sekhara) on his Jatas and represent the Saumya, the 
pleasant form of the Lord in a characteristic manner. For the 
laksaipas see the Pr. Laks. p. 147-150. 

In the A.agmas—vide Suprabhcdagama, is described an interesting 
story which explains the association of the manifold emblems of diva's 
image, the snakes on his body, the black buck and the parasu in his 
hands, the Apsmarapurusa or the demon under his feet, wearing of 
the skins of the lion and the tiger and placing o! the moon on the 
forehead—vide Rao’s Voh II Pt. I p, 113. 

The other types of $iva images conforming to this group are : 
Sukhasana, the Umamahesvara (or Hara-gauri) and Soraaskanda 
—vide Pr. Laks. (ibid). The following tabulation of their illustrations 
will suffice for the present account here : 
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1 . 


Bronze: Tiruppalattarai 

2. Wood: Onkkur (Travan.) 
Umasahita 

1. Bronzes: Agaram-Settur, 

2 —3. Tiruvorriyur and Madeour 


Alifigana 

1* Stone: Mayavaram. 

2, Bronze: pattisvaram. 

3, „ Marudantana 

4. ,, Kovilur 

5. „ Angur (Bellary) 


N.B. As the above fchreo varieties belong to one type the Candrasekar 
similarly the following four belong to one type, the Sukh^sana. 


Sukhasana (Umasahita) 

1. Stone: Madeour. 

2. Bronze: Agaram Settur. 
Somaskanda 

1. Bronze: Madeour* 

2. Bronze: Treasure Trove 

found in* Nellore# 


Umamahesvara 

1. Stone: Bagali (Bellary) 

2. „ Aihole. 

3. Ivory: Trivandrum S. A. 

4. Stone: Haveri (Dharvvar) 

5. Stone: Ajmer Museum# 

6. Stone panel: Ellora. 


ANUGRAHAMURTIS 

Anugrahamurtis of &iva are another set of Saumya or SSnta aspect 
of $iva in which are included among his votaries on whom he bestowed 
his grace, such great names as the great Visnu himself, the extraordi¬ 
nary son of $iva, the great Vighnesa, the mighty and haughty Ravana, 
his attendant, the dwarf Nandi, the great hero Arjuna and a famous 
bhakta Candesa. 

Visnvanugrahas Visnu obtained through the grace of i§iva the 
Cakra and the circumstances thereof are narrated in the Sivapurana 
and also alluded in the Mahabharata: Unable to conquer certain sur as 
Visnu prayed to f§iva for the grant of Cakra whicn was in &va*s 
possession. In his puja, he employed a thousand lotuses. One day 
finding a flower missing from the quota (which 6iva had secreted to 
test the devotion), Visnu at once plucked one of his eyes and offered it 
in its place# This pleased Siva tremendously and he presented the 
Cakra. 

Nandlsanugraha: Nandikesvara, an important adjunct to the 
family of $iva, was graced by Siva to prolong his tenure of life. An 
interesting account of this and his subsequent annoiment as tne lord 
of ga^as etc. is given in the Puragas and the Agaraas. 
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Vighnesvaranugraha: ‘In this aspect of Siva, V ighneSvara seems to 
have been blessed by Siva immediately after, he was restored to life by 
placing on his shoulders the head of an elephant’. 

Arjuoanugraha Or Klratarjunamurti: Arjuna was presented by Siva 
with the powerful weapon named Pasupatastra to fight successfully 
against the Kauravas. The account of the gift of the weapon is narrated 
in the Vanaparva of the Mahabh5rata. It is also nicely adapted in the 
Mahakavya, the Kirltarjuniyam by Bharavi. 

Candesnnugraha: —represents a modern episode of a south Indian 
village : ‘In the village of Seynalur on the bank of the river Manni 
in the Chola country there lived a pious and learned Brahmana 
YajH-idafa of the Kasyapagotra. He had a son by name Vicaraiarman 
of great intelligence. Once on seeing the brutal cruelty meted out to 
the cows by a cowherd, this pious lad took upon himself the duty of 
tending the cows of the village. From that day the cows became 
happy and began to yield much more milk than their udders could 
hold and naturally this extra milk was used for a better purpose of 
bathing the lingas made of sand with intense piety for Siva. The 
denounced and demoted cowherd found a fine case for denouncing this 
devoted boy making a complaint of the wastage of milk on sand 
mounds. Even the father of the boy could not discern the high 
. purpose to which his son had dedicated and he kicked the mound of 
sand, whereupon the son woke up from his reverie and cut off with 
axe the leg that kicked the object of his worship. This was the 
moment when $iva, pleased with this great devotion appeared on the 
scene with Parvati" and graced the boy. $iva told the boy that in his 
intensive love for himself ( 6 iva), he even went to the extent of cutting 
off the leg of his father, and promised him that thenceforth he would 
be in loco-parcntis to him, embraced him and made him the head of 
his ganas and steward of his household under the name of 
CandeSa’—Rao 

Ravananugraha: Ravana having gone to defeat Kubera was 
returning after achieving his purpose. Oa his way he came to 
Varava 9 a, the place in which Karttikeya was born. He ascended the 
hill, from the top of which he saw a much more pleasant garden 
whither he drove his Vimana 1'uspaka. But when it neared the place 
it would not move any further. At this place Ravana met a tawny- 
coloured, monkey-faced and powerful dwarf, by name Nandikeivara, 
one of the strong adherents of &va who on being asked why the car was 
unable to move further, told Ravana that Mahijdev^ with his ^onsorf 
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XJmU was sporting on the mountain and had prohibited all, even the 
gods, from crossing that way. In great anger Ravana asked who that 
Mahadeva was and laughed contemptuously at the monkey-faced 
Nandikesvara, Nandikesvara, who was no other than a form of $iva, 
grew incensed at the insult offered to him by Ravaria and cursed that 
he should be destroyed by monkeys like himself in appearance and 
strength. Not being able to proceed further and being cursed by 
Nandikesvara, RIvana determined to pluck up the monntain Kailasa, 
from its very roots, threw his ten arms round the mountain and began 
to lift it up. He was able to move it so that those that were on it 
trembled and Uraa actually began to shake out of fear and clung to 
her lord, ‘&iva, learning the real cause, pressed the mountain firmly 
as of old and also pinned down Ravana underneath it, Ravaria seeing 
his own miserably helpless condition, and advised by his counsellors to 
propitiate Mahadeva, wept for a thousand years singing hymns in 
praise of ^iva; the latter was at last pleased with Ravage whom he 
presented with a sword at his request and let him return to Lanka. 
Because he cried, he was given the name of Ravaria. 

With this account of the iconology of these anugraha-mUrtis, as 
regards their pratimlMaksanas, they may be looked into the Pr. Laks. p. 
151-53, under An omission (cf. Ravan&nugraha) in the 

Pr. Laks.) is regretted. 

Illustrations: Two of the commonest Anugrahamurtis of 6iva 
represented in sculpture are Ravaijanugraha and Candesanugraha, 
the former is depicted in Kaililsa (Ellora) panel in a remarkable and 
magnificient manner and the latter is feelingly depicted with supreme 
skill in the Gangaikondacolapuram sculpture by the unnamed chola 
artist of the 1st quarter of the eleventh century A. D. Other illustra¬ 
tions given by Rao are: 

Visnvanugraha Kiratarjunamurti 

1. Stone: Conjeevrram. 1. Stone: Tiruchchangattangudi. 

2* ,, Madura. 2. ,, ^risailam. 

NRTTA-MURTIS 

&va, according to our tradition, is a great master in the art of 
dancing. Eich science is represented by a god &va represents 
Nrtya-ulstra. He is the Acharya and the Actor both. Bharata's 
Natyasastra mentions as many as one hundered and eight modes of 
dancing. The ^aivaganas also state that Siva danced in as many as 
one hundered one modes. They, however, as we will presently see, could 
pot deserve tpor$ than npie su<?h tpodps from iconographical standi- 
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points It is however very curious that all the one hundred and eight 
kinds of dances are sculptured on either side of . a Gopura in the 
NatarSja temple at Chidambaram with their description^ in Sanskrit 
as they are found in Bharata’s N£%a-3astra, engraved below each one 
of them. 

It may be pointed out that the N,rtya-murtis have a special 
significance in iconography. We have already seen Pt. I Chap. V. p. 
121 , that the knowledge of iconography depends on the correct 
understanding of the rules of Citra (both sculpture pnd painting); a 
true mastery in the latter again is unattainable without a knowledge of 
the art of dancing, which again* is supplementary to one's full 
acquaintance with the science of Music. It may be further pointed 
out that ‘in all $iva-teubpies of importance, a separate place is allotted 
to ftfataraja which is known as the Na$ana-sabha or simply 6abhS. 
The most important of these sabhas is Chidambaram. 

As already hinted at before that all the modes of dance are not 
represented in either diva’s iconography as given in the Agamas and 
$,lpa texts or icons as found in sculpture. Accordingly only a few of 
them i. e. nine are described—vide Pr. Laks. p. 159-162 These rep¬ 
resent such dances as Nadanta or Tandava, Lalita, LalStatilaka, 
Katisama, Talasamphotita etc. 

"The Nadanta dance mode of Siva Nataraja shows him with his right 
kfg firmly planted on the back of the wriggling Muyalaka (ApasmTra- 
purusa, the evil personified), his left leg raised high up in a slant, his 
front left hand in the dola or gaja-hasta pose pointing to the raised 
foot, the front right hand in the abhaya pose, the back right and 
left hands carrying a kettle-drum and a ball of fire respectively; the 
whole composition is placed on a well-decorated pedestal where the 
ends of the circular or elliptical prabhS (tiruvasi in Tamil) meet. The 
Tamil texts called (Jnmai-vilakkam explains the symbolism underlying 
this cosmic dance of the great god in this manner : ‘Creation 
arises from the drum: protection proceeds from the hand of hope (the 
abhaya.pose in the front right one): from fire proceeds destruction: the 
foot held aloft gives mukti\ Thus in a way it practically embraces 
all the five-fold activities of the Lord (pa.ncakrtyas mentioned above), 
the tiruvasi round him symbolising the act of obscuration (tirobhava). 
The French savant Romain Rolland describes it as an example of 
supreme synthesis: "All is harmonised. All the forces of the life are 
grouped like a forest, whose thousand waving arms are led by Nata¬ 
raja* the master of danqe. Everything has its place, every being has 
its function, and all take part in the divine concert, their different 
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voices, and their very dissonances creating, in the phrase of Heraclitus* 
a most beautiful harmony*'' 

Dr. A K, Coornaraswamy has got a unique distinction to have 
brougt out very brilliantly the significance of the Dance of *§iva: f The 
Cosmos in His Theatre.• — He himself is actor and audience*. r The 
Essential Significance of $iva*s Dance is threefold: First it is the image 
of his Rhythmic Activity as the Source of all Movement within the 
Cosmos which is represented by the Arch: Secondly the Purpose of 
his Dance is to Release the Countless souls of men from the snare of 
Illusion: Thirdly, the Place of the Dance Chidambaram, the Centre 
of the Universe is within the Heart*. 

Let us now very briefly take into our account the different Nftta* 
murtis as described in the Agamas and the &ilpa-t,exts—vide Pr, laks. 
p. 159-62. 

Nine Nrttamurtis—-1. Measure Uttama dasatSla, the front left 
hand danda-hasta or gaja-hasta; the back left with agni; the front 
right in abhaya pose, on the forearm which is the sarpavalaya; the right 
leg slightly bent and placed upm the back of Apasurtrapurusa, the 
left leg lifted up, turned towards the right and kept across it. On the 
head—Jatamakuta adorned with flowergarlands, snake-jewelJed orna* 
ments, a grinning human skull and the crescent moon; jatas standing 
horizontically or arranged in a circle; the body shown with a yajSopa* 
vita, and urassutra; chest smeared with saffron paste and the rest of the 
body with ashes; rings on all fingers except the middle one, on all 
toes except the middle one and anklets on the ankles; with Parvati 
standing on the left of Nataraja—this description refers to the figures 
of Natai aja commonly occurring everywhere in Southern India. 

2-4. The secor d, the third and the fourth varieties of Nftta are 
not very different from the first. In the second Ganga is shown stand¬ 
ing on the jatas flowing on the right side of &iva with hands held in 
anjali pose. In the third, the left foot on the Apasmara and the right 
one lifted up. In the fourth a jitabhara or jatamandala in the form of 
circular disc is required to be shown. 

5. In the fifth mode, 5iva is eight-armed with his characteristic 
weapons and poses, right leg to be lifted straight up to the crown of 
the head and the left somewhat bent, to be placed on the Apasmara, 

6 . In the sixth variety of dance, &iva is'six teen-armed with mani¬ 
fold emblems and poses, the legs as in the fifth. The figures of Parv^d 
and Skanda are to be shown on the left. 
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?. In the seventh, $iva is eight-armed., three-eyed with out* 
spreading Jatamapdala and with Devi on the left. 

8 . In the eighth form, there should be substituted six hands in 
place of eight. Rao remarks that the images of the fifth and the sixth 
forms of the Nrttamurtis should possess only two eyes, whereas all 
the rest should have three eyes. 

9. The ninth form should have four arms with the usual 
emblems. Here the left foot is required to rest upon a pitha instead 
of the Apasmara. The great toe of the right one is also to rest upon 
a pitha. 


N.B: (I) Rao says, ‘these do not really represent nine varieties of dance 
as described in the NatyaSastra. We find the dance of the common form of 
Natarajn to be what is technically known as the bhnjangatrasa mode of dancing. 
Besides these nine varieties of Nrttamurtis desonbed in the AipSumadbheda- 
garaa, we meet with several different images of Nrttamurtis in actual 
so llpture.* 

Illustrations (a) Rao has illustrated with five representations of 
this common mode, the first one of the dances, the Bhujangatrasa, as 
referred to above in the following specimens: 


1 . Nataraja: Bronze: Madras Museum 4. 


Na^araja: Bronze: 
RameSvaram 
Ivory: Trivandrum, 
stone: Tenkasi. 


2. „ with Devi: Bronze. Kottappadi 5. 

3. „ „ Bronze: Pattisvaram. 6 . 

(b) As regards the other different modes as described above, 
a few representations are: Tenkasi: Stone illustrating the sixth mode; 
Tiruchchengattangudi illustrating the ninth one. 

N.B. (ii) Now as regards the few modes of dance of Siva met with in 
sculpture as hinted above, are the following as described by Rao on the 
authority of the great AbhinavagUpta—vide E E.Eli. V 0 1. tl. Vt. I. pp. 259-70. 

Katisama illustrated in Stone Panel Ellora. 

Lalitam illustrated in „ }$ n 

Lalata-tilakam Stones: Tiruchhengattangudi, Conjeevaram, 

Tenkasi and Taramangalam. 

Caturami illustrated in Stone Badami and Bronze, Tiruvarangulam 
and Nallure (Tanjore). 

Talasamphotita: Stones RallSSanathaswamin Temples, Conjee, 
varam and Ghengunnur (Travancore). 

DAKSIN A.MURTIS 

Daksinamurtis in continuation to Nftya-mflrtis are significant as 
Na|araja was the greatest exponent>tcachsr of th : science and art of 
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dancing. Here too the great god is associated with this very aspect. 
Daksinlnm . ti is so called because &va was seated facing South when 
he taught the sages \oga, and Jnitna. Rao remarks: ‘This aspect of 
S.va is always invoked by students of Arts and Sciences. The great 
S nkarl a^ya among several celebrities has sung the praise of this 
aspect of b.va, which is as remarkable for its peacefulness as the 
Nruamuiti is for joy fulness.’ 


Daksm imurti is viewed in four different aspects namely as a 
teacher of Yoga, of Vina of Jnana and as also an expounder of other 
oa<tras (Vyakhyanamurti). Of these the last one is most frequently 
met with in temples and is taken up first here. 


Vyykhjana-daksinatnurti: The iconographical descriptions from 
the different texts as collected in Pr. Laks. p. 162-64, enjoin upon the 
iconographer to represent this aspect as seated in a secluded spot 
on the Himalayas, under a banyan tree, on a seat covered with a tiger's 
skin or on a white lotus (padmasana). The sitting posture as reco¬ 
mmended should be Virasana. The other characteristics include 
front right hand in Jnanamudra or the Sandarsantj-mudra; the front 
left in Varada; agni and aksamala in other hands; head adorded with 
ja$as embellished with flowers of dhattura, serpent, kapala and crescent 
moon. In the middle of Jatabhlra smiling Ganga is made visible. 
The complexion is pure whife, person adorned with ornaments, ears 
with kundalas and a garland of rtldrSkSas hanging round the neck. 
Surrounding the great teacher are to be shown rsis eager to learn 
Sastras. He should also be adored by kinnaras, devas and others. 


Daksmamurti-Upanisad and Sutasamhita give the esoteric mean- 
ing of this aspect: Jnana is dakisna and since Daksina is ever in front 
ol Siva and gazing at him in the aspect of Daksinamurti, he is 
called Daksipamukha. The Apasmara is the personification of 
ignorance, the book is the symbol of wisdom, the aksamala represen- 
sing tatvas, the wide spreading banyan tree symbolising MSya, 
Vpsabha, Dharjna and the kamalasana the symbol of Om. 


Jfiina-daksinamurti: There is not much difference between the 
VyakhySnamSrti and Jnlnamarti—vide Pr.'Laks. p. 164. Here the 
back right hand and the back left one are shown holding the ak$a- 
mala and the utpala flower respectively. Similarly the front right 
hand is shown in Jnanamudra pose while its left counterpart in the 
abhaya or dan da pose. Hence illustrations are common to both. 

Illustrations: Rao has reproduced eight photographs illustrating 
these aspects in which the Stone Panel at Deogarh illustrating, in the 
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eyes of Sri Rao as JnSna-daksinamurtij, is now proved to be wrong, the 
figures really stand for Nara and Narayana, in the examination of 
Dr. Banerjea. Others may be tabulated as follow: 


Jnana-daksf n aimirt/’: 

1* &iva temples at Avur and 


3. Suchindrutn S. Travancore. 

4. Kaveripakkam 

5. Tiruvengavasal, etc. 


Tiruvorriyur. 


Dr. Banerjsa has found also a North Indian representation of 
this aspect. A terracotta plaque of the late Gupta period found among 
the ruins of an ancient ^iva-temple at Ahicchatrl (Bareilly Dist. U. P.) 
appears to depict the reposeful ascetic form of Siva as Jnana-Daksin5- 
murti. The four-armed god seated in the Ardhaparyanka pose holds 
a rosary in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the left; the 
lower right hand (broken) seems to have been either in the jSana or 
vyakhyana pose (if it was in the latter, the figure should be called 
Vyakhyana-daksinamurti), the front left hand resting on the 
thigh.* 

'•> ■ ’ ' ■ : t 

Yoga-Daksinamurti: It is sculptured in three different ways i 

(i) ‘In the first the two legs of the image should be crossed as in the 
Svasdkasana, while the front right hand should be held hear the chest 
in the Yogamudil pose and the front left band should rest upon the 
lap in th? characteristic yogic posture. Other details are as usual. 

(ii) In the second mode of representation the left leg should be 
. bent in the utkutikasana posture and surrounding the body of the 

figure and its left leg should be a yogapatta. 

(iii) The third form requires the two legs bent and crossed in a 
more or less vertical position, and round these and the body is passed 
a yogapatta to keep the legs in position. The front two arms art 
stretched and kept resting on the knees. 

Illustration: GauliSvara: Stone Tiruvorriyur, Kailasanathasvamirf 
temple at Conjeevaram and 3iva-temple at Nanjangodu present a few 
good illustrations of th’s aspect. Dr. Banerjea’s observation bri‘ these 
sculptures is worth quoting: ‘Such images from different regions of 
the South illustrated by Rao are mostly hieratic with little artistic 
merit of their own; but three such images from Tiruvorriyur and 
Visnu-Kanci (Conjeevaram) illustrated by Rao have a character of 
their own. In one of the Vis q u-K.finci sculptures the god’s bent left 
leg kept in position by a yogapatta rests on his right thigh, hi§ back 

right hand hol^s an aksamala (ak§abalayas are also on his arms as 
ornaments) and the front left hand is in the vitarkamudra; The god is 
sitting under a banyan tree on a raised seat, below which are two 
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deer ; sagos cluster round the god listening to his preaching of the 
dhartna or yoga. The front right hand of the four-armed god from 
Tiruvorriyur is in the vitarkamudra, and the legs are locked in the 
padmasana pose. These compositions not only remind one of the 
Buddhist composition of the Mister’s Enlightenment and First sermon, 
but also prove that the author of the Bhlgavatapurlna must have had 
some such Sivaite reliefs in his mind when he described the visit of the 
gods to 3iva seated in his mountain abode Kailasa’. 

\:niMhara-dakshta.fnii.rti: It presents !§iva as a great teacher of 
music, both instrumental and vocal. The description—vide Pr. Laks. 
p. 166, of this aspect requires the left leg of the figure kept in utkutika 
posture and the two front hands holding Vina. Other details are 
as usual (cf. Vyakhyanamurti). The measurement of the Vina is also 
prescribed. 

Illustrations:—Rao illustrates this aspect from Bronzes : Madras 
museum and Vedarangam where the god is standing. Dr. Banerjea 
illustrates it in a fine sculpture from Orissa (Puri) ‘which depicts the 
four-armed god $iva as playing on a Vina (it is broken, traces only are 
visible) the four-armed ithyphallic god is gracefully seated in the 
ardhaparyanka pose on a raised seat, holding the musical instrument 
in his front two hands; the bull Nandi listens to its master in rapt 
attention, with its head raised towards him’. 

ASA.NTA OR UGRA MURTIS - SAMHARA ETC. 

This group having the aspect of destruction, the primary function 
of this great member of the Trinity has the following representations 
in sculpture having each a vast mythological account about them. 

Kamantaka-murti:—The circumstances under which !§iva is said 
to have destroyed Kama, the god of love are well known. The 
Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa has made this episode simply immortal. 
The Linga-purSna gives elaborate account of this story. 

The iconography of this murtis as given in the three Agamic 
texts—vide Pr. Laks. p. 166-7 requires the figure of $iva in this aspect 
exactly similar to the figure of Yoga-Daksinamurti, before which the 
figure of Manmatha should be sculptured as having fallen down at the 
mere glance of the deity. There are a good many directions regarding 
sculpturing the figure of Kama: his height ranging from one to seven- 
tenths of that of Siva, he should be shown decorated with golden orna¬ 
ments and in complexion, golden yellow, carrying five flowery arrows and 
the bow made of iksu and in the company of his dear consort Rati and 
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his companion Vasanta. The names of the five arrows as given in the 
Agamas are interesting : Lambini, Tapini, Dravini, Marirtf and 
Vedini'—vide U. Kamikaj Karapagaroa calls these: Tapani, DShanf 
Visvamohinl, Visvatnardinf and Madanf. The companions mentioned 
in this text differ from the CJ. KSmika. Here they are Mada, Raga, 
Vasanta and Siiira-rtu. 

Illustration:— regarding its representation in sculpture, Rao is 
silent; but Dr. Banerjea has contributed it from the Gangaikonda- 
colapuram temple relief which illustrates this aspect full of sugges- 
tions, though only partially illustrating the iconography of the texts. 
His observations, however, are worth reproducing. ‘Here also the 
theme is worked out in three unequal niches The left one contains 
the figures of KUrnadeva who assures his wife Rati clinging to him in 
fear and wonder (her left hand is in the vismayahasta pose) with his 
head inverted ; the right one contains the figures of PTrvatf and her 
attendant diffidently approaching Siva with their hands in the 
anjalimudra The god is shown in the central niche seated in the 
lalitaksepa pose (that he is not depicted in Yoglisaiia suggests that he 
has been already disturbed in the act of his dhyanayoga) and is about 
to burn the god of love with a glance; but the serene contemplative 
look on the face of the god seems to show that the sculptor has 
intended here to present the god just before he had burnt Kama to 
ashes by his angry look’—D.H.I. p. 488. 

GajSsurasaipharamurti: This aspect of the god has an earlier asso 
ciation with one of the names of biva (cf. the introductory portion of 
this chapter)—Krttivasa (one that has a skin for his garment)—in the 
Satarudriya section of the Yajurveda which was the nucleus of the 
elaborate story ofGajasurasarjihttramurti in illustration whereof so many 
images of Siva, in which he is shown as using the hide of the slain 
elephant-demon as his outer covering, were made. In the Kurmapu- 
rana, this story is elaborated in relation to the origin of the 
Krttivasesvara Linga in Kasi. It is said that Siva came out of the 
Linga when an asura, who assumed the shape of an elephant came 
near it to disturb the meditations of the devotees and killed the 
elephant and made its skin his upper garment. The Varahapuran a 
and the Suprabhedagama give different versions. 

The iconographical prescription of the Aip9umadbhedagama—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 167 (aho bdparatna ibid agreeing to it) in relation to the 
sculpturing of this image requires four or eight arms of &iva: “If there 
are only four arms, one of the right hands should hold the paSa, and 
tfie other the skin of the elephant, whil? the two left hands should 
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hold the tusk of the elephant and the skin respectively. If on the 
6 >ther hand, there are eight arms, three out of the four right hands 
should carry the trisula, the daraaru and the pasa and the fourth hand 
should be holding the skin of the elephant; one of the left hands should 
be held in the vismaya pose, another catching hold of the the skin of 
the elephant and the remaining two carrying a kapala and the tusk 
cf the elephant respectively. The left leg of $iva should be planted 
firmly on the head of the elephant; while the right one should 
be bent and lifted up above the thigh of the other leg. The 
tail of the elephant should be visible over the makufa of $iva and the 
artht might arrange on either side the position of the four legs of the 
elephant in any artistic manner which suggests itself to him. The 
skin of the elephant should be so arranged as to look like prabharnan- 
dala to the image of $iva. The image of &iva should be adorned with 
all ornaments and have the garment made of silk and tiger’s skin; the 
colour of Siva in this instance is deep red.”—Rao. 

Illustrations: Rao has given five illustrations: The one hailing 
from, the ornamented facade of the Amrtesvara temple (Mysote) has 
sixteen arms which is unusual;. The second: Bronze comes from the 
&iva temple at Valuvur, the reputed place in Tamil country associated 
with this destrucutive act. It is eight-arm :d and is a remarkable.piece 
of artistic work. The third is found at Darasuratn in Tanjore and is 
eight-armed, on which Dr. Banerjea observes: 'It depicts the irate god 
engaged in a vigorous dance of fierce ecstacy on the elephant demon’s 
head after killing him who had given so much trouble to the Rsis; 
part of the hide of the Asura is spread aloft by the god using it as a 
$ort of cover; the Devi stands at the lower right corner as the only 
awe-struck spectator of the divine act of retribution.’ The fourth 
hails from Tiruchchengattangudi and the fifth from Hoysalesvara 
temple at Halebidu, this last one also has sixteen arms. It may be 
remarked here that all these pieces do not completely conform to the 
textual prescriptions, the ingenuity and discretion of the artist have an 
upper hand—vide allotment of sixteen hands, perhaps to heighten the 
sarahara aspect of the god and the other deviations as pointed by 
Rao—E. H. I. Vol. II Part I. p. 155. 

Kalarimurti: Originated to make Markandeya, the son of Rsi Mr- 
kandu free from the clutches of Death; the K51a and ever remain a lad 
of sixteen, who was destined to die at the age of sixteen. It is why 
tradition counts Markandeya also as one of the Ciranjivis (immortals). 
This beautiful episode of anugraha in the disguise of destruction, is 
perpetuated *n stop? an$ coloyr ip many a temple in the South. Th$ 
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descriptions as given in the texts—vide Pr. Laks. p. 168-70, 
say that the image of KalarimSrti is to have its right foot placed upon a 
padmapitha and the left being lifted up so far high as to reach the chest 
of the figure of Yam a, which figure is complementary in this composi¬ 
tion, According to the K3mikagama, it is repressnted as a lingodbhava- 
murti—6iva coming out from the Linga which is being worshipped by 
Markandeya. 

Illustrations:—Rao has reproduced five illustrations of this 
image: Stone Panel: Dasavatara Cave in EHora, which fits in with 
the lingodbhava account and the second sculpture also hails from 
Ellora—Kailasa temple and is similar in detail with the former and 
the illustration (/.*. third) hailing from a bronze image given by him 
also accounts this character. 

The two other illustrations hailing from Fattiswaram (Tanjore) 
and Tiruchhengattangudi both represents quite differently. Rao 
observes: $iva is standing with his left leg resting upon the body of 
the fallen Yama, and is kicking him with the right foot on his chest. 
He carries in his hands the sula with its head turned downwards, the 
parasu, the mrga, and the kapala. Markandeya stands to the right of 
6iva with hands in the anjali pose praising l§iva. 

Dr. Banerjca has given another illustration from the BrhadiSvara 
temple Tanjore proper depicting in a characteristic manner the theme 
in three niches, the central one being much bigger than the two side 
ones where the learned Doctor has also pointed out the sculptor*! 
artistic suggestion—the actual punishment by the god not being shown 
and the god is shown here engaged in ecastic dance evidently after 
he has saved liis bhakta by severely punishing Kala for his audacity. 
This remainds me of the description of Tripurantaka-murti as given in 
the Aparajitapraccnha (to be taken up ahead—vide Tripurantaka) 
which depicts the god as dancing in that destructive aspect 

and so the thesis that all these saiphararpurtts really represent 
anugraha, the grace which beautifully befits with 6iva*s real trait, 
Rudra-6iva—terrific* cum-bcneficient Sankara. 

Tripurantaka:—as the name indicates is reminiscent of Siva*s hav¬ 
ing killed three asuras who dwelt in three forts built of metals and used 
to torture the suras and rsis. The MahSbharata (Karnaparva) has 
given an elaborate account of these asuras, the three sons-Vidyunmali, 
Tarakaksa and Kamalaksa of the great demon Tarak3sura who had 
got the boon from Brahma after performing great penances that they 
9 hould occupy three castles where from they should move us they 
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desired and after a thousand; years the castle* should unite into one 
and should be only destructive with a single arrow. Now when gods 
were tired of them, they approached Brahma for their redress. 
Brahma told them that only Mahadeva could wield suph an arrow 
and so they should approach him. ‘Mahadeva then demanded one 

half of their powers to add to his own strength as otherwise, it was 

impossible to kill those strong demons They consented and parted 
with a half of their strength. Mahadeva now became stronger than 
all other gods and hence came to be known by the name Mahadeva, 
the great god. The various gods served Mahadeva in other capacities 
also. Visnu became his arrow, Agni it's barb and Yama its feathere. 
Mahadeva made the Vedas his bow and Savitri his bow-string. 
Brahma became his charioteer. With the three barbed arrow 
consisting of Soma, Agni and Visnu, the castles with their inhabitants 
were destroyed by Mahadeva. 

It may bepointed out that this Pauranic account has a striktng 
nucleus in the Vedic literture. The commentary of the Vajasaneya 
SamhitS, the iSatapatha Brahmana, the Aitareya Brahmana and the 
Taitariya-Sarahita all give some accouut or the other where the three 
asuras built three castles and were killed by either Agni or Indra or 
Rudra and most curiously the process too is similar for all practical 
purposes—vide T. SamhitS acoount of the arrow consisting of Agni as 
the wooden shaft, Sdma as the iron, Visnu as the point and Rudra 
the weilder. 

The iconograpical representations of this aspect of &iva has found 
fa more than one or two ways. There are as many as eight mQrtis 
TripuiSntaka-murtyastakam—described in the Aipsumadbhcdagama 
—vide Pr. Laks. p 170-73. Before we take up this astaka, let us first 
describe its general form as met in a renowned and authoritative text 
of the V-Svakartria school of Silpa (the North Indian school of 
Architecture and Sculpture), the Aparajitapraccha (Pr. Laks. p. 170)., 
It lays down that in sculpturing of a Tripurantaka- muni it should be 
bestowed upon one face, ten arms, lion-skin for the lower garment, 
dear-skin for the upper one ; it should be clad in red clothes and be 
shining^ in the lustre akin to that got from a crore of 
suns— f ko(i-!Uiya-sama-prabharn.” Other details are the placing of the 
usual emblems and weapons He should be decorated with a garland 
of skulls, adorned with the crescent moon over his forehead, carrying 
khatvanga, khetaka, khadga, kapala, trisula, sara, sarnga, paaa, 
aiikusa etc. He should also be decked in kundalas, and be shown 
dancing in circle (cf. Nafcaraja Siva and a mention of this aspect there), 
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As already pointed out this image has found a detailed treat* 
ment in the Agamas. ‘The AnrSu'and the Silparatna describe all 
the eight varieties of Tripurantaka. As remarked by Rao, ‘there are 
not many points of material difference between one form and the 
other’. ‘The common features of the eight forms of the Tripuran- 
takamurti are that they are all of red complexion, have one face, 
three eyes and have the Devi on the left side. In this aspect Riva ls 
guided by a passion composed of the satva and the rajo gunas,’ E H.I. 
Vol. 2. Pt. I, p. 170. 

Avoiding details we may give some interesting features of the 
Agamic accounts of these manifold murtis of Tripurantaka Siva. 

I. Tanka and krsna-mrga, the hand-emblems along with the 
figure of the Devi form the additional constituents of the Murti 
already described from the AparSjita’s accounts. Ten arms are not 
bestowed here. The Kamikagama is content in giving only four 
or even two hand? to this aspect 

2-5. Nothing new only placing of the foot on Apasmara-purusa, 
the devil never to be forgotten by the Agamas, or the position of the 
legs in a particular bend is required. In all these fiye forms only not 
more than four arms are enjoined to be bestowed upon. 

6-8: In the sixth form Siva can have 8 arms with the usual 
attributes; in the seventh ten arms are conceded (cf. the Aparajita’s 
bestowal) and the accounts of the eighth form are more interesting. 
Here Siva is to be represented as driving in a chariot. ‘In the 
charriot there should be a part called ihe Mukula, which is not quite 
intelligible. It is stated that this mukula should be tied up with a 
rope, and Brahma, the charioteer should be seated in the middle of 
this mukula, with a bamboo stick in one right hand and kam ndalu 
in the other; and padma-pasa in one left hind and the kundika 
(a kind of water-vessel) in the other. Below the mukula there should 
be standing a white bull. This bull is Visnu who got down from the 
arrow temporarily to steady the chariot which was giving way under 
the feet of Siva; and after steadying the chariot, Visnu returned to 
the arrow. The chariot shold be shown as sailing in the air.’ 

Illustrations: Sri Gopinath Rao has given four illustrations of 
this aspect. Amongst them the two sculptures are found in Ellora, 
one in the DasSvatara Gave where ten .armed (cf. the 7th form and 
the A.P.’s general description) Siva stands in the chariot(cf. the 8th form) 
and the other can be seen in the Kailasa-temple there where too the 

chariot and its charioteer Brahma may be seen (cf. ibid). Here the 
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figure is only two«armed. The third illustration hails from theKailasa- 
natha temple at Gonjeevaram where besides $iva being seated in 
the alidhasan in the chariot, he is sculptured in eight arms and as 
in the previous case here also Brahma is driving the chariot The 
last illustration as given by Rao is from the Sundaresvara temple at 
Madura* It is a beautiful sculpture of the modern times found in the 
raandapa in front of the central shrine. 

Dr. Banerjea (D, H. I. p. 487) gives another illustration from the 
Ghola bronze in the Brhadisvara temple Tanjore. It is a striking 
example of this aspect, full of suggestions, the attitude being pratya* 
lfdha which is a characteristic attitude of an archer (cf. the chapter 
below on Mudras) and the great god has to function as one. 

Sarabhesa—as one of the saiphara^murtis has been challenged 
both by Rao and Banerjea as a new entrant in the Brahmanical 
iconography. Both allude to the sectarian prejudice to which a 
number of new murtis owe their origin and creation. But should 
we not think that this manifestation of $iva was a historical necessity for 
curbing the ferocity of Narasiipha, the man-lion incarnation of Visnu ? 
This is a curious combination of man, bird and beast. The accounts 
are: Visnu in his Nrsimhavatara destroyed the asura Hiranyakasipu 
who was causing great annoyance to the gods. Even after the destrti* 
ction of the asura, Visnu did not abate his terrific attitude, which 
was causing damage to the inhabitants of the world. They approached 
$iva for succour and $iva promised them his help. He at once assumed 
the form of a sarabha, an animal with two dheads, two wings of 
resplendent beauty, eight legs of the lion with sharp claws, and a long 
tail; making dreadful noise the iarabha approached Nrsirpha, caught 
hold of him and tore him up; the skin of Narasirpha he wore as his 
garment and the head was worn on his chest or as jsome accounts have 
it, on his mukuta as an ornament. Visnu came to his proper sense 
and retired, after praising ^iva, to his own abode, the Vaikunfha. 
&va came thenceforth to be known ps ^arabhesamurti or Sitpha* 
ghna-murti. 

$arabhesam5rti is described in the Kamikagaraa as follows: ‘The 
body of ^arabheSa Is that of a bird of golden hue; it should have two 
wings which should be uplifted; SarabheSa has two red eyes;four 
legs resembling those of the lion resting upon the ground and four 
others with sharp claws kept lifted upwards and an animal tail; 
the body above the loins should be that of a human being but having 
the face of a lion which should be wearing upon its head a kirita- 
makufa- There should also beside tusks and on the whole a terrific 
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appearance. 6arabhesa is to be shown as carrying, with two of his 
legs, Narasirpha. The figure of Narasirpha should be the ordinary form 
of a human being with the hands held in the anjali pose'—Rao's version. 

The Sritatvanidhi gives as somewhat different description. It 
requires that the figure of &arabhesa should have thirty-two arms 
with the characteristic weapons etc. 

As regards its representation, only one illlsutration was given by 
Rao~-vide a bronze image found in the $iva-temple at Tribhuvanam in 
the Tanjore district and Dr. Banerjea points out to another illustra¬ 
tion from the Darasuram temple relief depicting the ^arbhesamurti 
of Siva and the following observations from the learned Doctor are 
worth reproducing: 'The curious chimaera-like figures of Siva as 
Sarabhesa and Visnu as Narasinaha are no doubt carved with great 
vigour, but the weird and grotesque theme lacks any grace and refine¬ 
ment. The reason is obvious, for the whole motif owes its origin to 
the feeling of unmitigated sectarian rivalry and bitterness* The 
sculptor faithfully carries out the behest of the rankly sectarian $aiva 
mythmaker, and thus has not scope for producing a noble specimen 
of art. The grostequeness of the whole relief is only very partially 
relieved by the elegant carving of the liny figures of the human 
admirers on the top and the pose of hapless abandon in which 
Narasimha is shown*—D. H. I. p. 488. 

Brahmasiraschetr-murti: is another aspect which also represents 
another great sarpbara. Its accounts in the Varaba and Kurma 
Puranas materially differ. The former associates with Brahma's 
creations of Rudra and naming him Kapali, who cut off the fifth head 
of his originator because he was insulted by the bad name. Unfortu¬ 
nately the cut-off head was not leaving Rudra and so Rudra came 
to his senses and requested Brahma for the way to get rid of it. He 
was asked to lead a KSpIlika-life for twelve years and consequently 
at the end of this period he arrived at Varanasi, where this Kapalamo- 
cana took place. Even to day the place is famous for its ancient 
sanctity. The firma-purana's account may not be delineated upon 
for want of space. 

Sri-tatva-nidhi—vide Pr. Laks. p. 174 prescribes the figure of this 
aspect of Siva to be of white complexion with three eyes, four arms 
and a jatamakuta and kundalas in the car and one of the hands 
carrying the skull of Brahma. It should be drapped in the garments 
piade of 
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Bhairava, Svacchanda Bhairava and 64 Bhairavas: Bhairava accord¬ 
ing to the &vapurnna is the purna-rupa of Siva. He is so called because 
he protects the universe (Bharana) and because he is also terrific 
(bhfsma), he is also known as Kalabhairava for even Klla, the god of 
death trembles before him He is Amardaka because he kills bad 
persons, and Papabhaksaka because he swallows the sins of his 
devotees. Bhairava is the lord of the sacred city of Kasi. 

As regards the description of the general form of Bhairava the 
V. D’s description is typical. According to it Bhairava should have a 
flabby belly, round yellow eyes, side tusks and wide nostrils and should 
be wearing a garland of skulls. Other characteristics are: adorned 
with snakes, with dark complexion and elephant hide for garment, 
arms carrying weapons. He should be represented according to it as 
Tightening Parvaii with a snake, to be true to his name (not leaving 
even his beloved wife). 

The illustration tallying this description of the V.D. to a great 
extent may be seen in one of the finest Bhairava figures hailing from 
Khiching ably commented by Dr. Banerjea—D.H.I. p. 481. It is a 
representation of graceful aspect of the deity. Another illustration of 
the many-armed Bhairava hailing from North Bengal (and now in 
Asutosh Museum) is representative of the terrific aspect—‘all the 
features help to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror’—Banerjea. 

Svacchanda. Though Svacchanda is one of the 64 forms of 
Bhairava, the conception of Svacchanda-Bhairava is unique as we 
find in the Aparajitapraccha’s description of him (Pr. Laks. p. 174). 
The special characteristics of the formation of this figure are: bestowal 
of weapons and attributes (some trf which being casaka, pustaka, poison 
sarpa, modaka, parrot, yonimudr3 etc. 50 attributes including 
weapons) in bis 50 hands and the two hands placed on the head. Thus 
flive-faced, three-eyed and fifty-armed (all in motion), seated on 
padmasana, is really a unique figure. 

Another special feature of the formation is the employment of 
21 Tala-measurements in this extraordinary form oficon which has 
beaten practically all records of iconometry. It is also said there that 
there should be all the 8 Bhairavas on his sides. Though Bhairavamfirtis 
generally are north Indian representations in sculptures, it is difficult 
to say whether this aspect and concept of Bhairava is any where 
illustrated. As the A. P. being a representative text of the northern 
school of architecture and sculpture, its author must have found some 
such tradition in vogue and therefore it is pointer to us to find out 
the illustration of this aspect in our varied and rich sculptural heritage 
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Other special forms of Bhairava are Batuka Bhairava and Svarq 5- 
karsana Bhairava . The characteristics as laid down in the Pr* Laks. 
p. 175-76, of the former are : ' The particular type of Bhairava usually 
found in Northern India goes by the name of Batuka (youthful) Bhairava. 
He is nude, terrific in appearance with protruding fangs, rolling and 
round eyes and his hands hold such objects as a sword, a khatvSdga, a 
§ula or kapala j he usually wears wooden sandals, and is often shown 
accompanied bv a dog.* RupamandanaV ibid p. 176) description is 
characteristic of placing manifold weapons on his eight arms—one of 
which is also to carry flesh. Instead of riding upon a dog (as some 
texts say) here the dog is by his side. 

Its illustration as given by Dr. Banerjea hails from Varlnasi which 
has got a character of its own- The illustrations (Stones at Pattisvaram, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Madras Museum and the Museum of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bombay) do not really illustrate the descriptions in 
full viz . the absence of eight arms etc. 

Now the latter L e. the Svanakarsana according to the Srftatva- 
nidhi (Pr. L&ks. p. 176) should have an yellow-coloured body, with 
four arms and three eyes and should be clothed in yellow garments. 
He should be adorned with all kinds of ormaments and be praised by 
all gods. The appearance of this aspect of Bhairava should be one 
which suggests perfect happiness coupled with masterful authorita- 
iiveness. He should be carrying in his hands a vessel filled with gold 
and precious gems; a eamara and a tomara and a large sula should 
be testing upon the shoulder. 

Sixty four Bhairavass—Bhairava has eight different forms: 
1. Asitsinga, 2. Ruru, 3. Caqda, 4. Krodha , 5. Unmatta* Bhairava, 
6. Kapala,7. BhisanaundQ. Samhzra. Each one of these forms is 
divided further into eight subordinate forms forming an astaka which 
in its turn makes up aStastaka—sixty-four in all. The following 
tabulation will make them clear: 


1. Asitanga group 
Asitanga 
Visalaksa 
M5rttanda 
Modakapriya 
Svacchanda 
Vighna-santusta 
Khecara 
Sacaracara 

2. Burn group 
Ruru 

JCrodada^stra 


Jatgdhara 
Visvarupa 
Virupaksa 
NanSrupadhara 
Vajrahasta 
Mahakaya 
. Canda group 
C^nda 

Pralayantaka 

Bhumi-kampa 

NilakaiUha 


Kulapalaka 

Mundapala 

Kamapala 

Krodha group 

Krodha 

Pingaleksana 

Abhrarupa 

Dharapala 

Kutila 

Mamranayaka 

Rudra 

Pitumabft 




5. IJnmatta group 

Uhmatta 

Va^ukanayaka 

Sankara 

Bhttta-vctala 

Trinetra 

Tripur&ntaka 

Varada 

Parvatavasa 

6. Kapala group 
Kapala 
SaSibhusana 
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Hasticarmambaradhara 

YogfSa 

BrahmarUksasa t 
Saryajna 8. 

Sarvadeesa 
Sarva-bhutahfdisthita 
7. Bhisana group 
Bhisapa 
Bhayahara 
Sarvajna 
Kalagni 
Maharudra 


Daksina 

Mukhara 

Asthira 

Samhara group 

Samhara 

Atiraktanga 

Kalagni 

Priyankara 

Ghoranada 

Visaiaksa 

Yogisa, and 

Daksa-sarpsthita 


N.B; (i). Some names like ViSillaksa, Sarvajna, Yogisa and 
K515gni arc repeated. 


N. B.-r-(ii). The first group is said to be of golden complexion 
carrying the trisdla, the damaru, the pasa and khadga; the second 
of pure white adorned with ornaments set with rubies and carrying an 
aksaraala, the aiikusa, a pasa and a vlna; the third of blue colour 
carrying agni, sakti, gada and kupda; the fourth of smoke colour and 
carrying khadga, khetaka) a long sword and a parasu; the fifth 
also of white colour and carrying the kunda, the parigha and bhindi- 
pala; the sixth of yellow colour and carrying the same weapons as in 
the previous group; the seventh of red colour, weapons the same and the 
eighth are of the colour resembling the lightning and carrying the same 
weapons as in the previous group. 

N . B. —(iii) According to the Tantric texts, these 64 Bhairavas 
are the consorts and guardians of 64 yoginis. 

N. B. (iv) The representation of one of these 64 Bhairavas 
Atirakianga, may be seen in Stone panel, Ellora. 

Other aspects of Saiphara include Virabhadra , Jalandhara, 

Mallari &tva and Aghora-murtis: 

Virabhadra—is a well known Pauranic account as to how this form 
was assumed by Siva at the time of the destructiou of the yajna of 
Daksa, the father-in-law of $iva and the father of Sat! who had in¬ 
sulted his daughter and son-in-law in not calling them to the yajna and 
giving their due. S ti burned herself to vindicate kPV honour and Siva 
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destroyed the yajfla in this aspect of Virabhadra. There are different 
versions of this story in different sources like the Karma, the Varaha, 
the BhSgavata and may be seen in Rao’s book. 

The &ritatva-nidhi—Pr. Laks. p. 177, gives the description of this 
figure with usual attributes, a special characteristic being the placing 
of Bhadrakali by the side of Virabhadra and on the right side the 
figures of Daksa with goat’s head, two eyes, two horns etc. (also to be 
shown). Virabhadra is to be shown standing on a pair of sandals. 

The illustrations hailing from Madras Museum (Bronze), Tenkasi 
(Stone) and several Virabhadra reliefs in associotion with Sapta-Mftr- 
kas may be seen as good representations of this aspect in Indian 
sculpture. 

Jalandhara-bara-marti— is also a composite image like Virabhadra. 
Its origin is related in the !§iva-purana: 'The fire that emanated from 
the forehead of $iva at the tims of the destruction of the three castles 
of the Tripurasuras was let into the sea where Sindhu joined iu This 
rose up as a child and was named Jalandhara. His subsequent exploits 
and the killing by Hara are the details not entered into here for the 
exigencies of space. 

Like Jalandhara, Andhakasnra-vadha-murti is also a well known 
account in the minds of people who have some acquaintance with 
DurgH-Sapta-satl Dasavatara cave Ellora illustrates this figure charac¬ 
teristically. Other illustrations hailing from Elephanta and Kailasa 
temple Ellora (stone panels) are also remarkable for their beautiful 
and forceful representations. The MallariSiva is a local account at 
Mahakala Ujjain and only a passing reference was needed here. 

Lastly Aghora*murtis (one of the fivefold primary aspects of Siva) 
may also be only touched upon to realise their greatness in the 
TUniuric Upasanl. This aspect requires consecrational rites to be 
performed for the initiation into the worship of Aghora. The 14th 
date of the dark fortnight of the Bhadra-month is known as Aghora 
Caturdasi. It is said that those who worship $iva in this aspect of 
Aghora on this day will be taken to Sisva’s abode. 

Iconographical description—vide Pr. Laks. p. 178 mention three 
important varieties: Astahhuj&ghora, Dasabhuj&ghora and Dv&trim- 
sati-bhuj aghora munis. Their details are simply aghore—full of weapons, 
naked, black in complexion, adorned with snakes and scorpions, cover* 
ed with cita-bhasma, terrific appearance with side-tusks and surrounded 
by de|» o: P s and goblins. The third variety of the figure of this aspect 
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is also required to be standing upon the severed head of Kala—vide 
the Sivatattvartanlkara (cf. Pr. Laks. p. 179). 

Rao has given two illustrations both hailing from South. Siva 
temples at Pattff varam and Tirukkalukku typify the representation to 
a great extent. 

Mahakala with Mahakaii—are also reckoned by Rao as another 
aspect of Satrthara. It is associated with the origin of Mahakala 
at Ujjain where after killing the asura named Dusana, Siva assumed 
a form of a Jyotirlinga with the name of Mahakala and stayed away 
there. 

KANKALA AND BHIKSA.TANA MURTIS 

Both these go together. We have already seen the Brahma* 
iiraschetr-murti in the satphara aspect of Siva. Here both these 
represent the expatiation of the sin of that Brahma-hatya in which 
as per the injunctions of the Dharmasastras drescribed therein, one 
of the items being the begging in the severed kapalaofthe killed. 
Rao says: The images of Kankalamurti and the Bhiksatanamurti 
are generally found in all Siva-temples of importance throughout 
Southern India and all Saivagamas contain more or less detailed 
descriptions of Jthese images.’ The Pr. Laks. as gathered from the 
Atnsu; the U. Kutnika, the P.u. Karana, the Silpa-ratna etc.—vide pp. 
179-84, are an evidence corroborating the above statement of the 
learned author of the E. H. I. 

Kanka’amurli-Here he carries on the prongs of his trident the 
skeleton of Visvaksena, the gatekeeper of Visnu, who was killed by 
Siva for his refusal to admit him into the presence of Visnu. The 
special features of this figure, apart from the usual poses and 
attributes, are: the back left hand with kankaLadanda, placed 
horizontically on the left shoulder; a dagger made of gold, with a 
s.ilver-handle tucked up in the girdle round the loins of Siva; women, 
goblins, surrounding in various moods, dancing, singing, one of 
the bhutas carrying on his head a large vessel for storing food 
received in alms. ‘Qi the women who surround Siva some should 
appear to be completely possessed of irrepressible love for him, some 
eager to embrace him, some others blessing him, while still others 
serving in his vessel food ladled out from another with a spoon. Out 
6f lust for Siva the clothes of the women should appear slipping down 
their loins. There should also be hosts of rsis, gandharvas, siddhas 
and vidyadharas everywhere around Siva, with arms crossed on the 
chest in the anjali pose. The god V3yu should sweep the streets 
before Siva, Varun a should sprinkle them with water, the other 
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devas should sprinkle flowers on him, the rishis should praise him by 
repeating the Vedas, Siirya and Candra should carry umbrellas over 
his head and the celestial musicians Narada and Tumburu should 
sing songs to the accompaniment of musical instruments.* 

Bhiksafana-murti—has the general features of the former in 
addition that he is quite naked here and the left hand is carrying a 
kapala—other details may be seen in Rao’s* 

*The suprabhedagaraa adds that the kapala held by Siva is that 
of Brahma and the kankala that oi Visnu; herein the Pauranic story 
of the murder by !§iva of both Brahma and Visvakscna, an aspept 
qf Visnu, is accepted and followed**—Rao. 

A number of photographs are reproduced by Rao to illustrate 
‘these figures and they all belong to South India, The following 
tabulation will be interesting: 


Kankala 

Bhiksatana 

i. 

Stone: Darasuram; 

1. Stone: Conjeevaram 

2. 

Bronze: Tenkasi. 

2. „ Tiruchengattangudi 

3. 

Stone: Sucindram 

3. „ Kumbhakonam 

4. 

„ Kucnbhakonam 

4.*6 Bronzes: Tiruvenkadu 

5. 

„ Tiruchchengattangudi. 

Valuvur and 


Pandananallur 

MISCELLANEOUS ASPECTS 

Among the miscellaneous aspects, Rao has grouped firstly SadS* ; 
siva and MahSsadasiva mums, secondly PaBcabrahmas or Isanadayah, 
Mahesamurd, Ekadasa Rudras, Vidyesvaras and Murtyastaka, but 
here I have not only changed the order but have taken away the 
first group, the SadSsiva and MahSsaddsiva to represent the extraor* 
dinary (asadharana) aspect of 5iva cf. below and shall close $aiva 
icons with Mahesa or Mahadeva, the fully manifest Supreme Siva. 
Accordingly let us first begin with Ekadasa Rudras. 

Ekadasa Rudras: The names of these Rudras are given differently 
in different texts. Let us tabulate them and see the difference: 


Amsu A gam a, 

Mahadeva 

$iva 

Sankara 

Nilalohita 

|85na 


Visvakarmapra 

Aja 

Ekapada 

Ahirbudhnya 

Virupaksa 

Revata 

Hara 


Rupatnandana. 

Sadyojata 

Vamadeva 

Aghora 

Tatpurusa 

liana 

M^tyuSjaya 


Aparajitapr. 

Tatpurusa 

Aghora 

ISUna 

VSmadeVa 

Sadyojata 

Mrtyuajaya 
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Bhima 

Devadeva 

Bhavodbhava 

Rudra 

KapSUSa 


Bahurupa 

Tryambaka 

Surcsvara 

Jayanta 

Aparajita 


Vijaya 

Kiranaksa 

Aghorastra 

Srikantha 

Mahadeva 


KiranafcSa \ 

Ahirbudhnya 

Virupaksa 

Bahurupa 

Tryambaka 


N. B: The list of the Aparajita and the Rupa are similar to a 
great extent. Now as regards their iconography, the details can very 
easily be gathered for their pratiraa-laksana—vide Pr. Laks. p. 184*87 
and they need not be detailed here. All these details relate to the 
number of hands and their attributes. Their representations in Indian 
sculpture cannot be said to have been non-existent as both Rac and 
Banerjea are silent about them. During my visit to the different north 
Indian and south Indian temple-sites, ; the varied and rich sculpture 
at Khajuraho did give me an impression that of some of these Rudras 
are represented there. Similar representations may be found else¬ 
where also, 

Vidyesvaras—-form the next group of the miscellaneous aspects 
of $iva. These are philosophical aspects duly noticed by Rao and need 
not be dealt with here They are eight in number. Only their names 
and colours as per the following tabularion will do here: 


Anantesa 

Suksma 

Sivottama 

Ekanetra 


blood-red 

white 

blue 

yellow 


Ekarudra 

Trimurti 

Srikantha 

6ikhandi 


black 
crimson 
red (variety) 
dark brown 


iV. B . Their detailed descriptions may be seen in Pr. Laks. 
p. 187*88. It is said that f in conjunction with the &aktis, Vama, JyestM, 
Raudri, Kali, Kalavikarani, Balavikarani, Balapramathanf and Sarva- 
bhutadamani, the Vidyesvaras are made by Parama $iva to create 
the universe/ 

Murtyastakam—is the the collective name of the eight forms of 
$iva, the Asta-murti beautifully conceptualised by the great poet 
Kalidasa—vide the Madgala in the Abhijnana-^akuntalam and these 
are: Bhava Sarva, Is&na Pasupati, Ugra, Rudra, Bhima and 
Mahadeva. 

All these are the representative lords of the various tatvas in 
conjunction with their female aspects, the eight forms of Jyestha—vide 
the &iddhIota-S5nivaH and the commentary on them, all to be taken 
inSakta Images. It may be noted that both Miirtyastaka. and 
^apca-Bipahmls or ISanadayah, to be just taken up, really represent 
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the same piinciple, the presiding overlordship of the tatvas. \s 
regards their daks an as, all are not described individually* The V, D. 
only hints at their general characteristics of crescent moon, jatamand- 
ala, three eyes and usual weapons. The P. Karanagama gives them 
their respective colours—white, black, red, slate (kysna) pale, pink, 
dark brown, coral red and deep blue. 

Isanadayah Panca-milrtayah: 'The five aspects of Siva known 
collectively as the Panchabrahmas, and whose individual names are 
Isa na, Tatpurusa , Aghora , V&madeva and Sadyoj&ta, as we have already 
said, are emanations from the Niskala &iva (the formless, unmanifested 
Parabrahma of the Vedantins and Vasudeva of the same state of 
existence according to the Vaisnavagamas). 

The general characteristics of these figures according to the V. D. 
—vide Pr. Laks. p. 189 are that leaving Isanas the other four are white, 
yellow, black and red respectively. Other details can be gathered 
from the Pr Laks. p. 189-90. 

As regards the illustrations of these aspects the MSnyastaka, 
the Vidycsvaras and even Ekadasa Rudras, Rao says, "As far as it 
is known, there do not exist any sculptured representations of the 
groups, the Ekadasa-Rudras or the Murtyastaka, at least in any one 
of the South Indian temples and I do not know if in Northern India 
these are found any where”. I think we can get some representations 
of these miscellaneous aspects of &va in the &iva shrines of the North 
as I have pointed out in the case of Ekadasa-Rudras. Tnis 
investigation still needs be taken up. 

Mahesa or Mahadeva: with this account of the different &iva 
murtis, let us end them with the Mahesa or the Mahadeva, the fully 
manifested Supreme £iva who is the cause of creation, protection and 
destruction. 'By his side there should be the figure of &akti also. It 
should have three eyes, and four arms. On the head there should be 
a karanda-makuta and on the person all ornaments appropriate to 
women. The waist of the figure should be slendar, and the pelvis 
broad; similarly there should be two well-developed high breasts on 
the chest. Two of the hands should each hold a nilotpala and an 
aksamala, while the other two should be kept in the varada and 
abhaya poses. The figure must be clothed in silk garments and must 
be standing on the same seat and under the same prabhSvali as 
Mahesa on his left side\ 

Rao has given four illustrations of these figure: (i) Stone from Siva 
temple premises at Melcheri near Kaveripakkam, (ii) the second is 
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the celebrated ‘Trimurti’ of the Eiephanta Cave wrongly called 
Trimurti, unmistakably representing Mahesaraurti (cf. Rao’s argu¬ 
ments pp. 382-83); (iii) the third hails from Belgaum district; and 
(iv) the fourth comes from Chitorgarh, in Udaipur Marwar. 

N. A It may be remarked here that the Eiephanta Trimurti 
rightly challenged as Mahesaraurti is called by Stella-kramrich as 
Mahadeva of Ehlphanta, corroborating our identification of Mahesa 
with Mahadeva—vide Pr. Laks’s heading. Dr. Banerjea however takes 
it a composite image in which instead of the five or four faces of the 
Lord, one is that of her consort—vide his observation: ‘But none of these 
scholars appears to have understood the real nature of the face on the 
right, which is undoubtedly feminine in character. A carefuly study 
of the reproduction given in this book will convince any one that the 
demure and downcast eyes with the finely drawn brows, the distinct 
pout of the lower lip, the receding chin , the jewelled curls tastefully 
arranged on the forehead and other features not only differentiate it 
from the other two faces, but also characterise it as the face of a female 
figure,—©. H. L p. 476. 

&IVAGANAS 

After Siva in his manifold aspects is described, his personal 
ganas too may be taken notice of, howsoever briefly These 
are Nandf, Oandanatha or Candesa and Ksetrapala. A passing 
reference will also have to be made of the deceased &iva-bhaktas whose 
images too should figure in a J§aivite shrine. 

Nandi : In North Indian temples he is represented as a bull. He is 
squatted on a raised pedestal facing the entrance door of practically 
every &aiva shrine. A good many temples (one of which being writer’s 
own Rudresvara temple at his birth-place, built about half a century 
ago on the style of Khajuraho and Bhuvanesvara by his uncle Pt. 
Rudradhara Shukla) represent Nandi, the bull placed just near the 
&ivahnga. This placing also serves a great purpose— 

—you simply cannot have the whole of the circum-ambulation of 
the deity, because Nandi is seated in the middle. This placing 
of Nandi is fully corroborated by the Matsyapurana’s injunction about 
him: 1 ax 1 which can be done only when he is set up like this. 

The sculptural tradition of Nandi's shape and his allocation in the 
temple proper are loth corroborated in a medieval text, the Aparajita- 
praccha which describes Nandi or Nandikesvara in a bull-form and 
gives all the relative measurements of the figure—vide Pr. Laks. p. 191 
•92 (iii). As regards its illustrations they are two numerous to be given 
here* Every &iva shrine must have a Nandi. 
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I have introduced these ganas 'Nandi being the supermost) as 
Siva’s personal attendants. Contrary to this Nandi under a high title 
of Adhikaranandin is represented as a bull-faced human being or as a 
duplicate of Siva, in a good many south Indian temples. This is 
another tradition associated with Nandi and it has got a good many 
mythological accounts in the Puranas themselves. These different 
accounts of the origin of Adhikara-Nandf are found—vide the Siva-ma- 
hapurana, the Linga-purana etc TheBhagavata also mentions him. The 
Ramayana of Valmiki represents him as having the general apperance 
of a monkey and with a body of a fierce dark brown powerful dwarf, 
(cf. the accounts of Ravananugraha). Kalidasa describes (cf. 
kumarasambhava. Ill, 41) him as keeping guard over the entrance 
door of Siva s abode at Kailasa with a golden staff resting against his 
left fourarms and silencing the ganas with a finger of his right hand 
placed in his mouth. 

Dr. Banerjea therefore takes up these designations and comments, 
when these designations began to be attributed to him be was conceiv¬ 
ed more as one of diva’s attendants than as his mount, and unlike 
Garuda, he was usually fully anthropomorphised though hybridity in 
his representation was not unknown.’ 

It is keeping in with this background that a north Indian text, 
the V. D. also bestows a human form and describes him as such—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 191 v ii). He is described there as three-syed, four-armed 
wearing a tiger-skin-garment, holding a trisula and a bhindipaia ( a 
kind of javeline) in two of his hands, one of the front hands being 
placed on his head, the other being in the tarjanimurda. 

According to the U. Kamika, however, he is to be represented as 
holding a battle axe and an antelope (in his back hands), (his right 
hands) being in anjali murda in the act of bowing to the Lord, his 
body being besmeared with ashes, (his head) being brightened by 
crescent moon, Ganga and snail-shell-like jatas. 'The male figure 
usually placed into the entrance door of many Siva temples of Southern 
India corresponds to the second description and thus, as has been 
observed by Rao, resembles to some extent Siva in his Gandrai-khara- 
murti aspect; the difference lies in this that the front hands of the 
former are folded in obeisance while those of the latter are in the 
varada and the abhaya poses,—Banerjea. 

A very good illustration of Ah'karanandin may be pointed out in 
the figure hailing from Siva temple at Valuvur and precisely illustrates 
the U. Kamika’s prescriplion of him. 

CandeSa or Candanatha—is another importont Gana whose images 
are very common in the south Indian temp'es. We have already seen 
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diva's anugraha upon him making him a lord of his ganas. The 
accounts are copious and detailed. A good deal of the temple- 
iconography has also been detailed in the Agarnas—vide Pr. Laks. 192 
(i)-UttarakSmika. The image of Candesvara may be set up as 
Svatantra (in a shrine unattacheJ to any temple) or paratantra (as one 
of the parivgradevatas of a $iva temple). In the former case surround¬ 
ing the central shrine there should be eight parivaramurtis named 
Rudrabhakta, Rudracanda, Candapa, Mahabala, Vlrya, Tankapani, 
Isasevaka and Rudrakopaja. In front of the temple as his Lord’s; a 
Nandi should also beset up alone with two gatekeepers named 
Candgnuga and Candabhrtya, Such is the glory of Gandesa conse* 
quent upon the anugraha of the Lord. In the latter case i. e. 
paratantra, his shrine should be facing the south and be situated on 
the north-east corner of the first prSkara of the $iva-temple. 

Avoiding the details of iconographical accounts, the Agamas—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 194 (ii) say that Pracanda, Ganda, Vikrantacanda, Vibhu- 
canda Viracanda and another whose name is not given cune from Pan- 
cabrahmSs. The stewardship of the house of $iva was bestowed upon 
them each in the order of the Yugas. This again supports my calling 
them personal ganas in opposition to the Ganas in general, the Ga^esa 
or Kaitikeya whom a separate chapter has been devoted. 

The illustrations hailing from seated stone Tiruvorriyur; standing 
bronze Marudantanallur represent the figure of Gandtsa in a charac¬ 
teristic manner. 

Ksetrrpala.—is an Agamic (Jainas too, have patronised him cf. 
ahead) deity whose shrine is laid on the outskirts of a town or village 
for its protection from evil deities and bad men. The Amsu. Agama— 
vide Pr. Laks. p. 195 describes him in these aspects; Satvka, Rajasa and 
Tamasa with their different and manifold emblems. The image of 
Ksetrapala should always be made standing one with three eyes, it 
may possess 2,4,6 or 8 arms. 

It may be noted that Kesetrapala is not other than Bhairava—cf. 
AghoraSivadlrya's dhyanasloka: 

*r5rr*qc^n 

The illustrations given by Rao hail from Ajmer and Halebidu (both 
Stones). 

Arya or &asta and Sivabhaktas.—A word may be said on these as 
wcllf Rao rightly says‘The diety Arya, Sasta or Hariharputra., 
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well known to the DrS vidas, is not familiar to the inhabitants of noi> 
them India; even in the Dravida country he is favourite only of the 
Malayalam people*'. It may be interesting to know that Malayalis 
consider him as the guardian of the land and as such eight mountain* 
tops along the western ghats are surmounted by eight temples of 
Sasta to protect their country. What Subrahmanya is to Tamiianad 
baata is to the Malayalam country. The 6ri Bhagavata recounts the 
Mohinirupa Visnu at the time of churning the ocean and the conse¬ 
quent quarrel between the Devas and the Asuras for distributing amrta 
and how Hara fell in love with this form. It is from their union that 
Arya or §asta (rightly also called Hariharaputra) was born. The Sup. 

Agama distinctly mentions that ^asta was born of Mohini With this 

brief account, the iconographical ones—vide Pr. Laks. p. 196 (i, ii, iii) 
are easy enough to conceptualise the figure and so avoiding the details, 
its illustration in sculpture may be pointed out. Rao has given foiir 
such illustrations among which three are bronzes hailing from Sastan- 
kottai, Valuvur, and Tiruppalattarai and the fourth found at Tiruppa* 
raiyaru is stone. 

The tradition of giving a place to the images of &iva-bhaktas or 
Vis^ubhaktas is characteristically of the South Indian temples. The 
figures of saints and renowned Aclryas are as adorable as those of the 
presiding deity. Rao has given a detailed account of these bhaktas— 
$ivabhaktas and Visnubhaktas both and that may be looked into there. 

Secrecy of the &aiva*emblems—Now in the last three more topic* 
remain to be dealt with in very brief—the ^ivalanchana-rahasyam, 
Sivayatanam and its asta-pratlharas. Regarding the first the V. D. is 
very helpful to expound the true genius of the different and manifold 
emblems of great Siva. The following tabulation of its account will 
be interesting—vide Pr. Laks. p. 198; 

(i) Sadyojata—etc.—five faces represent five gross elements as well 
as individually known as Mahadcva (eastern); Bhairava (Southern), 
Nandivaktra (western) UmSvaktra (northern) (cf. Dr. Bannerjea’s 
thesis on the so called Trimurti sculpture at Ellora) and SadaSiva (the 
5th one on the top also known as Isana). 

(ii) The three eyes of the eastern face (Mahadeva) are the sun, the 
moon and the fire. 

(iii) The ten arms (two to each face) stand for the ten quarters and 
their attributes like club and citrus in the hands allotted to Bhairava. 
symbolise death and the 'seed’ (paramSnavah) of the whole world: the 
shield and trident in the hands allotted to Nandivaktra (the eastern or 
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the central one that is behind the Mahadeva) symbolise the manifest 
unmanifest matter; the mirror and the lotus assigned to the Umavaktra 
(the northern; symbolise pure knowledge and renunciation—cf: 

?rr;f rpftqsiq; | 

(iv) The matted locks on the head represent Brahmans; the 

ardhacandra is known as aiSvarya (divine essence)_Vasuki represents 

divine anger, characteristic of the destructive aspect of the lord, 
destroying the three worlds at the Pralaya. The large and spotted 
Vyaghra-carma (tiger*skin) is Desire (extensive and variegated); the 
bull is the Divine Dharma having four feet, the Ideal State of the 
kingdom of Dharma; 

‘ift fk Holders 5 

As Prakrci which brings forth the Universe is all white, so Mahes- 
vara's colour is likewise all white. 

Sivayatana. According to the A.P.-VidePr. Laks. p. 199 is of two 
types Dkadvaram and Caturmukham. Tn the former the allotment 
of the deities is: Ganapati (in the left), Parvati (in the right), the Sun in 
the Naiiftya, Janardana in the Vayavya, Saptamatrs in the South, 
bantigrha in the Saumya and lastly Jalasayin in the West; in the latter 
Snanagrha and Uma along with Mahalaksmi and Bhairavi in the left, 
Somadvara in the right, Rudra in the middle, Matrs in the South; 
Brahma, Visn u and Rudra (repeated) are allotted in the back; the 
moon and the sun in the karna? Skanda in the Agneya, Vighnaraja in 
the I$5na and Dhumra in the Isanagocara. What is the implication 
of this detailed prescription is not fully borne out in the monuments, 
the sublime temple architectural heritage of India. 

The A$ta*pratiharas.—The following eight Pratiharas with their 
characteristic emblems and attributes like mltuluriga, nagendra, 
damaiiL, aula etc. etc. are assigned in a $iva-?hrine—vide Pr. Laks 
p. 199. 

Nandi Heramba Durmukha &ta and 

Mahlkala Bhrngf Pandura Afiita. 



CHAPTER IV 

GANAPATYA-PRATIMA-LAKSANA 
GANESA & SKANDA 

The title 'Ganapatya* is significant in more than one ways. 
Firstly, like Saivism and Vaisnavism, Ganapatyism was one of the 
religious or more characteristically a bhakti-cult with a good many 
adherants. Secondly, Ganesa and Kartikeya though both being inti¬ 
mately connected with Siva (being his sons and also the commanders of 
his army) they both should have been treated in conjunction with him. 
The ganapatis like Nandi and Candesa were, as I have mentioned below, 
were really only house-hold ganas, the personal ones and so they have 
found a place in Saiva-iconography. The same thing cannot be said 
of Ganesa and Skanda. They assumed a distinct and definite role of 
their own and were deified as Adhisvara and independent lords—vide 
their cult-theology and metaphysics, and naturally therefore their 
accounts must be dealt with in a separate chapter. 

...C’< buJI 

ganeSa 

History: Before we take up the Purlnic account of Ganefia, as 
one of the principal gods, let us say a few'words on his history. The 
evolution of Ganapati GaneSa passes through the primitive folk-gods 
and goddesses what are called the Vyantara-Devara^ in'early Jain texts. 
This is what Dr. Bannerjca also holds: “One of the five recognised 
rahmanical Hindu cults viz., that of Ganapati retained to a great 
extent in the iconic type of its central deity its primitive forth.” 
Accordingly it is held by him that the images of Ganapati appear'to 
be basically connected with the two groups of Vyantafa-dtsvatSs 
namely Yaksa and Naga [the full list of these devatasj*) accbrdlng 
to Jains being: Pisacas, Bh,utas v Yaksas, Rafksasa?, Kipnqira^ £impuru- 
sas, Mahoragas (Nagas) and Gandharvas; (ii) Budhists adding . Deyas, 
Asuras, Garudas; and (iii) Brahamapas .still going further; add 


Kumbhandas, Kabandhas, Daityas, Danavas, Apsarasas, Siddhas 



characteristic traits of both the 
Yaksa, and the Njgas. Coomarsw f my pointed put long ago .that 
G&$eaa was undoubtedly a Yaksa-type and an elephant-headed 
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is to be found in an Amaravati coping. The tundila 'pot-bellied) 
trait of the Yaksas is prominent in GaneSa and he possesses the head 
of a Naga in the sense of an elephant (Naga meant a snake as well as 
an elephant). 

Dr. Bhandarkar (cf. Vaisnavism etc.) also traces the beginnings of 
the worship of Ganapati to the veneration paid to such ‘imps and evil 
spirits’ as fSala, Katankata, Usmita, KusmandarSjaputra, Devayajana 
and others as mentioned in the 'Manava Grha-sutra’ and the ‘Yajna- 
valkya-Smrti’. They are collectively described in these texts as well 
as in the Mahabharata as Vinayakas. who were prone to possess 
men and women, make them failures in life and put obstacles in their 
performance of good deeds, hence ‘Vinayaka-^anti’ is one of the 
important injuctions of these early scriptures—vide details in Dr. 
Banerjea. He therefore observes, ‘that the main characteristics of 
Ganapati-Vinayaka as the ‘King of obstacles’ (Vighnaraja), the 
'destroyer of obstacles’ (Vighna-vinaiana) and the ‘bestower of success’ 
(Siddhidata) after proper propitiation can be traced to the traits of 
the ‘imps and evil spirits’—D. H. I., p. 355. 

Another important element, in the Ganapati-iconology and the 
conseqent iconography thereof, is the word Ganapati itself, literally 
meaning the leader of ganas who in their turn were associated with 
Rudra-Siva cf. Marutgartas. This also throws light on his association 
with 6iva who was himself described as Ganeivara (cf. the Mahab¬ 
harata). As regards his association with Skanda and his being 
elephant-headed it may be traced to the MahapSrisadas of Rudra 
—vide SkandSbhiseka (Ch. 45), 6alyaparva of the Mahabharata, where 
they are mentioned as attendants of Skanda, bear the faces of animals 
and birds among whome elephant is one Dr. Banerjea, therefore says 
that the Siva-temple at Bhijmara (C. 6th century A. D.) contained the 
figures of many ganas w;ith faces of animals and birds on its walls. 
As regards the tradition of a special veneration being paid to Ganesa 
by traders and businessmen it may be traced back to the early medieval 
period—vide inscription on Ghatiyala pillar (D. H. I., p. 356-57). ; 

As regards the Pauranic accounts, the origin of this god is very 
interesting but the different Puranas give different accounts and they 
may be seen in the originals or in Gopinath’s work. The earliest 
known references to Ganesa are found in the accounts of Aitareya- 
BrShmana (I. lil). Here Ganapati is identified with Brahma, 
Brahmanaspati or Brhaspati. Muir says “Th)e art of writing was 
usefully employed in the early ages of philosophy. Lists of words 
apparently submitting to_a general principle of classification, or haying 
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the same sense, were drawn up. These lists formed Ga^as which were 
appreciated* Ganapati, the lord of ga^as, was a name of Brahmanas- 
pati. It was gradually recongnUed as knowledge itself. It was 
Brahma. It was the Veda. Pratisakhyas gave ganas; Yaska’s 
treatise is a collection of ganas (E. H. I.). We all know that when 
Vyasa composed the Mahabharata* he employed Ganesa as his 
amanuensis who wrote to the Vyas’s diction using his own tusk as his 
stile. The accounts pf the origin of Ganesa found in the Purauas are 
dissimlar to each other. Ganesa is the same as Vighnesvara. In some 
he is considered to have been born solely to &iva, in others, solely to 
Parvati and in some to both $iva and Parvati. He is also held in the 
accounts of Brahmavaivarta to be Krsna in another form* He is 
inentified there with Parabrahman and with Brahmanaspati or 
Brahspati. Hence all these accounts are not only dissimilar but confus¬ 
ing too. Any how the popularity of this god is evident from the 
numerous shrines everywhere in every village and town, In every tem¬ 
ple even under the trees, the figure of Vighnesvara is invariably seen. 

Rise of the Sect and its popularity: Dr. Bhandarkar doubts if 
there was an early rise of the Ganapatya Sect; but the reliefs depicting 
the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity undoubtedly go back, in 
the opinion of Dr. Bannerjea, to the early Gupta age. Ganapatyism as 
one of the five principal sects, was flourishing with its manifold sub¬ 
sects before Sankara, as substantiated by Anandagiri, his biographer, 
who mentions as many as six sub-sects of this sect and also contends 
that those belonging to these sub-sects were the exclusive worshippers 
of the six different aspects of Ganapati, known as: — 

1. Mab5-ganapati, 4, Santana Ganapati, 

2. Haridra-,, 5. Navanita „ and 

3- Svarna- „ 6. Unmatta-Ucchisfa 

Ganapati. 

As regards its popularity even Buddhists and Jains seem to have 
held him in high esteem and paid their homage. The appeal of this 
god with peculiar iconography even spread outside India, and his 
images of the medieval period have been found in Indo-Ghina, Java 
and oi her places. 

fconorgraphy: It is curious that this good has not found a place 
in the Samarangana-Sutradhara. Raja Bhoja though himself a great 
Saiva and lived in the vicinity of that well known Jyotir-linga, the 
Mahakal^ at Ujjainj yet he has . missed this extraordinary son of 
$iva while Kartikcya h*s brother has found a place. His absence 
is rather conspicupus. Th$ only plausible explanation may be 
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^Inferred to the unsatisfactory text of this portion of this work, otherwise 
very elaborate text on other branches of VSstu-sastra. Let us, there* 
fore, not forget him. He is the first god to be remembered. Accord* 
ingly, he is the god whon the pious Hindu <f invokes when he begins 
all sacrifices and religious ceremonies, all addresses even to superior 
gods, all serious compositions in writing and all worldly affairs of 
moment. He is named by various names such as Ganapati, 
Ekadanta, Heramba, Lambodara, 3urpakarn a , Gajanana, Guhagraja 
and they have vivid mythological accounts behind them. Thus so 
far we have been busy with the mythological accounts of this god, 
as regards his iconographical accounts, it may be said that all 
accounts^—vide Pr. Laks., p. 200-204, give him an elephent head, a 
potbelly and a dwarfish form Similarly the symbols of an axe or 
a goad and a lotus in two of his hands and Modakas are also common 
in all descriptions. Usually he has four hands, and three eyes. 
According to Tantric accounts (cf. Sarada-Tilaka —E. H. I.) however 
he has eight or more hands. Puranas provide him a mouse for his 
vehicle and a serpent as his holy thread. Rarely he is seated on a 
lion also (cf. Heramba’s description in ^ilparatna—-vide Pr. Laks., 
p. 202 (ii). The Agamas also describe his consorts, Bharat! and $ri— 
-—vide U. Kamika (ibid p. 201). Vigneavari, Buddhi and Kubudhi 
are also mentioned as his consorts. 

A most typical north Indian description of Ganesa is found 
in the Aparajita-praccha—vide Pr.-Laks., p. 200(ii): His prominent 
traits here are? elephant-head, four arms with svadanta (his own 
tooth) in the right, parasu in the left, lotus and modaka in others, 
three eyes, one tooth; himself mahacanda, thread of a serpent, his 
head—the kumbha as red as sindura, body as red as kurikuma and 
seated on his mount, the mouse— ;uch a figure is bestower of siddhis 
and fulfiller of all desires. 

This is a general type of Gaiiesa-image. He has many other 
types, the most common being what is called Vinayaka and is typically 
described in the U. Kamika. Pr. Laks., p. 200-201, the additional 
details of which are: colour of a nllaniraruha (blue lotus), seat of lotus 
or mouse, aksamala, yellow kancuka, kirifa-rnukuta and company 
of bis consorts etc. etc. which many be seen in details in the 

p. 200.1. 

* i i I *i i 


Rao Gopinath ( cf. his Elements of Hindu Iconography ) has 
described a good many varieties of forms and fightfe^ W GafieSa 
detail, a tabulation of those figures is made as hereunder:— 
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1* Bala-Ga^apati 

2. Taruna- „ 

3. Vlra-Vighnesa 

4* Bhakti-Vighnesvara 

5. Sakti-GaneSa 

(i) Lakshmf - Ganapati 

(ii) Ucchis^a w 

(iii) Maha & (iv; Urdhva „ 

(v) Pirigala „ 

6. Heramba Ganapati 


7• Prasanna Ganapati 

8. Dhvaja it 

9. Unmatta—Ucchista 

10. Vighnaraja 

11. Bhuvancsa 

12. Nrtta Ganapati 

13. Haridra ,, 

14. Bhalacandra 

15. »§urpakarna 

16. Ekadanta 


In my Pr. Laksana, however, I have adopted a bit dissimilar 
arrangement of these manifold forms to give the relative importance 
of these images from the point of view of not only of their character in 
the cult-ideology but also their representations in sculpture. Now 
avoiding details of these individual laksanas (which may be seen in 
Pr. Laks., p. 200-2C4) of these different forms, let us now take their 
illustrations into our account. It may, however, be more fitting if, 
before we give the illustrations of these various iconological representa¬ 
tions of GaneSa as mostly found in South, an out line history ofevolu- 
tion ofGane§a-iconography from the archaeological evidence may be 
given first. This will also contribute to minimise the doubt of 
Dr. Bhandarkara regarding an early antiquity of the GSnapatya as a 
principal cult. The following early, early medieval and ikte medieval 
sculptural representations may be seen to realize this evolution : — 

Early illustrations (Gupta period): 


1. Amaravati : 


2. Mathura : 

3. Bithargaon 
Brick temple : 

4. Bhumara Siva- 
temple : 

5. 


Relief of Gana- Garland- 
bearers. 

Red sand-stone. 

A terracotta plaque. 


Suggestive and not 
developed. 
Development begins. 


A seated figure 




Another relief 


7. Udaigiri Bihlsa 
(Chandragupa 
Cave)# 


Early and late medieval: 


Full hieratic form is 
developed. 

Ganesa with his con¬ 
sort looks like a cari* 

cature of the early Uma-Mahesvara reliefs. 
With trunk, modak-bhaada, I thy phallic but so 

two-armed etc. far mousc 

absent. 


is 


1» Java 


Four-armed, seated on lotus, ornamented, with 
aksamill. 
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2. Khitching 
(Mayurbhanj 
Orissa) 


Finest examples of standing images with practl* 
cally all attributes. Dr. Banerjea remarks: 

• and all such details demonstrate in a remark* 
able manner how such an apparently grotesque 
iconic type could be converted into an elegant 
piece of sculpture by the anonymous artist of a 
comer of Orissa/*. D. H. I., p. 360, 

3, Orissa (the same Nrtta-Ganapati, eight armed, 
locality) 

On this archaeological evidence, illustrating the growth of Ganesa* 
iconography. Dr. Banerjea makes a significant remark, ‘If we compare 
these naive forms of Ganapati with the late and developed renderings 
of such varieties as Sakti or Laksmi, Ganeaa, Unmatta-Ucchista and 
Heraraba-Ganpati etc. described and reproduced by T. A. G. Rao, we 
can not but have a correct understanding of the process by which the 
hybrid iconographic type of pre-eminently a folk god was endowed 
with its much embellished later hieratic form—D.H.I. p. 361 The 
five-faced, ten-armed figure of Heramba Ganapati hailing from Rampal 
near Dacca is a fine illustration of the Laksana. 

Catching the lost thread—the illustrations of the manifold forms of 
GaneSa-image—some of the illustrations are already hinted at, in the 
preceding examples and comments thereof, nevertheless, a brief tabula¬ 
tion may be useful : — 

1. Heramba : Bronze : Nilayataksiyamman temple, Nagapatam. 

2. Ucchista : Stone : Nagesvaraswamin temple, Kumbhakonam. 

3. >, ,, Nanjangodu (Mysore). 

4. Unmatta-Ucchisja (Modern): Saradadevi Temple, Kaladi. 

5. Laksmi-Ganapati : Visvanathswamin temple, Tenkasi. 

6. Nrtta-Ganapati: Stone : Hoysalesvara Temple, Halebidu. 

7« Prasanna-Ganapati : Bronze : $iva-Temple, Pattisvaram (Tanjore). 

MB.—Two pretty images of GaneSa—both ivories (Trivandram School 
of Arts) one repre enting Prasanna , another the Kevala arc 
modern specimens of a remarkable crafupanship. 

Secret and Sacred meaning of Ganesa’s attributes- A few words 
may now be said of Ganesa’s lanchhanas (as is our usual practice). 
The Brhamavaivartapurana explains the meaning of the very names of 
Ganeiiinan esoteric manner, for example Ga in Ganapati stands for 
wisdom and n a for the Moska, pati % the Parabrahma; Ekadanta all- 
powerful Supreme Being ( dailta—strength—all-powerful ); Heramba: 
m$aqs the Protector of the week ( he— helpless, ramb —protection ) 
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and the waving the ears of GajSnana are emblematic of the winnowing 
away the obstacles of devotees. As he leads the good in "the path of 
Righteousness he is Vinayaka; Vamanapurana adds that he was 
born without a nayaka or sire* he is Vinayaka. His capacious belly 
capable of containing thou sand of modakas represents Gancsa as 
akasic part of Siva. As regards his elephant-head, B. C. Bhattacharya 
observes.,Ontologically, the image of Vinayaka conveys the idea of 
kingly auspiciousness, as the elephant-head is an emblem of royalty 
and has connection with victory and success of any kind. In one 
word, with all his attributes he typifies the true Indian royalty (cf. 
Mahlbharata “Rajaiva karta bhutanam raja caiva Vinayakah’*). 
Indra the Celestial King, has Airavata, the elephant as his emblem 
and vehicle and it is worthy of note that the head of Ganesa is the 
head of that elephant” (I.I. 25-26). 

SENAPATI KART1KEYA (SICANDA) 

Skanda (Kartikeya) is associated with Ganapati Ganesa in mapy 
ways—Gancsa is his elder brother (guhagraja) and both are lords of 
army, the former the lord of 6iva-ganas, the latter that of the whole 
army of the gods and thus a god of warfare holding the portfolio of 
defence in the kingdom of heavens. This trait of the god was fairly 
old from the standpoint of history. Youdheyas, an ancient Indian 
military tribe had adopted him as their spiritual and temporal ruler. 
In the Gita, Lord Krsna says which is also very 

remarkable to substantiate this point. His worship in India was in 
full vogue in Northern India at a fairly early period—vide Bilsad stone 
pillar inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I (415*16 A D.). Hence 
scholars contend that though no separate cult developed around 
Skanda, he had entered the orthodox Hindu pantheon at a much 
earlier date than Ganapati. 

Early evidence of Skanda’s evolutionary iconographical traits. The 
numismatic and glyptic data as very ably studied by Dr. Banerjea 
vide D.H.I., p. 140-46, give a very interesting record of an early history 
of the god. Without going into details which may be purvicwed in 
the learned Doctor's marshalling of these evidences, we may briefly 
notice some of the most characteristic developments which have served 
and illustrated the traditional iconological and iconographical manifold 
forms of this god. He was a favourite deity of some of the Indian kings 
like Kumaragupta (Gupta dynasty), Devamitra of Ayodhya (c. 1st. 
century, A.D.) and Vijayamitra (cf. their coins) and of the tribes like 
Yaudheyas already mentioned before. Rohitaka (modern Rohtak) the 
Country of the Yaudheyas, the ^yudhajlvi Ksatriyas, also known 
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as Mattamay3rakas, was the specially favoured residence of the god 
as we know from the Mahabharata passages (II. 32, 4-5). This 
evidence throws a flood of light on the North Indian association of 
this god whose exuberant representations are a south-Indian heritage 
under Subrahcnanya. The emblems as found on the coins like ‘Cock 
on top of post’ (Devamitra’s coin)—-vide also cock-capital of the Lai 
Bhagat Column; the sakti (spear), and six heads (cf. Ujjaini coins) 
along with inscriptior s on some of the terracota seals (Bhita excava¬ 
tions] remarkably representing him the tutelory head of a kingdom, a 
type of theocracy—all these are enough to throw a flood of light on 
the high veneration in which this god was held by the princes and peo¬ 
ple alike in North India. His vilhana (the peacock) has also an early 
origin from the historical remains—vide Bilsad stone inscriptions of 
Kumaragupta I. On the reverse side of some of his coins, Huvishka 
has a unique history in this case, who had this god reproduced under 
various names such as Skanda, Kumara, Visikha and Mahasena. 
Dr. Baperjea, delineating in detail, upon the iconography of these 
coins, comes to the conclusion, Tf these coins prove anything they 
prove that there were three gods—or rather three aspects of the same 
god viz., Skanda-Kumara, Viiakha and Mahasena*. Skanda 
Kartikeya’s association with Surya (cf. Gangeya Subrahmanya and 
the injunctions of the Visvakarma-^ilpa and the Bh. Purana regard¬ 
ing Skanda as an attendant deity of $urya) is substantiated in the 
monuments—cf. Lai Bhagat Column, the figure of Surya on its 
carvings. 

Side by side with this archaeological evidence, the historical 
literary evidence is also there to prove am early antiquity of the 
worship of Karttkeya under the names of Skanda and Vi§ikha—vide 
PataBjali’s reference on Panini sutra (V.3.99). 

As regards the Pauranic accounts which are still called myths or 
mythological accounts found in the two Epics they can not be detailed 
here for want of space. The birth of Kartikeya is given at some 
length in the Balakanda of the Ramlyana. Rao says that another 
account of the same sources describe the birth in another way. Here 
in the latter'account Ganga is associated (cf. Gangeya Sub.) with him. 
The Vana-parvaa of the Mthiioharata has still another account whi-;. 
associated him with Devaser.5. 

Dr. Banerjea makes a very brilliant comment on these confused 
accounts of both these epics and it is worthy of reproduction here: 

"But if a careful analysis is made of the myths associated with many 
of these names, the fact that stands out prominent is this that there 
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were many allied god-concepts that were at the root of the later 
unified idea of a deity by the name of Skanda-Karttikeya* This 
hypothesis is born out by the very confused account which is given 
in the two epics about the orign of the god, and ,as in the case of 
Ganapati, his parentage has been differently accounted for in different 
contexts. His association with the hybrid«shaped and animal- 
headed Ganas or P&risadas, said to have been lent to him as a favour 
by Siva, in many texts described as his father, a close connection 
between some of his followers and those of Kubera, and lastly, a 
clear parallelism between him and the lord of the GuUyakas 
(cf, one of his names: Guha, and the Agnipurana injunction quoted 
above that the shrines of the Yaksa, i. e , Kuber and Guha should 
be made in the northern sectors of the towns) leave little doubt about 
the folk-element greatly underlying his composition. His association 
with war was also fairly old, and this is explained by his being 
adopted as their spiritual as well as temporal ruler by the Yaudheyas, 
an ancient Indian military tribe living on their weapons (jtyudhajivi 
Ksatriyas). In the Bhagavadgita (Gh. 10) the Lord is made to say 
that he is Skanda among the warriors (seaaninamaham Skandah). 
In debating the parentge of Karttikeya the great Epic refers to one 
tradition that indetifies him with. Sanatkumara, the eldest born of 
Brahman (XIL 37, 12), This tradition can be traced to the 
Chandogya Upanisad passage (VII. 26) where Sanatkumara, the 
instructor of Narada in Brahmavidya, is described as the same as 
Skanda (Bhagavan Sanatkumarastam Skanda ityacaksate). This 
epic tradition about Skanda* s identity with Sanatkumara, the grear 
sage god, traceable to the Chandogya was at the root of the devlop- 
ment of another aspect of the latter, viz., that of the instrucor god* 
well known in south India. Here also a prallelism between him and 
his brother Gapapati is to be marked. Skanda was also the god 
par excellence of thieves and robbers as is substantiated by the 
evidence of one of the early Sanskrit dramas, the Mfcchakatika by 
&udraka. Many of these aspects however, as in the case of elephant- 
headed and pot-bellied divinity (Skanda is also sometimes described 
as ‘goat-headed*, Ghlgavaktra when he is called Naigameya) appear 
also to have been transferred to him from the various traits of the 
great god Rudra-$iva*—Banerjca (D. H. I. p. 362-63), 

Iconographical accounts —vide Pr. Laks. p. 205—215, give 
numerous aspects, but the three aspects are typical and they may be 
dealt with herein. (1) KUrtikeya, (2) Skanda and (3) Subrahmanya 
Even such epithets of him as Senapati, Senstni, Kumara, 6aktidhara, 
Caravanabhava, T&rakari, Krauncabhetta, Sjkhivaha etc. etc. which 
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Originally aimed at the iconological evolution of the complete icon, 
later on were regarded as the different and distinct aspects of him and 
the laksanas got incorporated in the texts. Without going into their 
detailed laksanas, a review of their associated meaning may be 
delineated upon in the words of Rao: “Most, of his epithets have 
reference to the circumstances of his birth, $iva cast his seed into 
Agni who being unable to bear it cast it into the river Ganges, hence 
Skanda is called Agnibhu and GangSputra. The seed was then 
transferred to the six Krttikas when they went to bathe in Ganges, 
each of whom therefore conceived and begot a son; all their children 
became combined in One being having six heads and twelve arms and 
eyes. Hence he became known by the names Kartikeya, Sanmukha 
and Sadanana According to another account the seed of 6iva was cast 
by the river Ganges into a thicket of reeds ($ara) and the boy who 
came out of this thicket of grass came to the known as Sarajanman. 
Subrahtnanya pierced the Krauncha mountain and hence he was called 
KrauBcha-bhetta. He commanded the force of the Devas against the 
x\sura Taraka whom he vanquished and killed. Therefore he got the 
names Devascnapati and TarakSri. He is called Guha because he lived 
in a rceptacle for six days before he was fully formed. Because he 
was born from the discharged seed (skanda) of $iva he was known 
Skanda”-— Rao’s version. His figures like BrahmasastB. and Balli- 
Kalyana-sundara etc. undoubtedly have some historical associations 
and they will also be treated, 

Kartikeya. This God has found very copious and elaborate des¬ 
cription in the S. S. and therein we find all the emblems and symbols 
associated with this god. “Now the sculpturing of Kartikeya is being 
told. His figure is to be represented like the morning sun, clothed in red 
cloths and himself having a firy red colour. His form though youth¬ 
ful, may be made tending towards childhood. It should be beautiful, 
auspicious and pleasing to look at. His face is full of smile, splendour, 
grandeur and his head is adorned with variegated, and beautiful 
crowns. He should be shown with a garland of the muktamani. He 
can have either six heads (Sanmukha—his one of the names) or only one 
head. He should be shown with his sakti, the very embodiment of his 
prowess. As regards the location of hands, the number varies with the 
variation of the places; he is to be adored in the town with twelve 
arms, in khetaka with six arms and in the village with only two arms. 
In the twelve-armed form, his five right hands should carry the sakti, 
his weapon, the arrow, the sword, musrnthi and mudgar, the hammer 
and the sixth one should be shown in spreading pose. Similarly in 
the five left hands should be shown bow, flag of victory, ghan|a, the 
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bell, kheja and cock and the sixth one should be shown in samvardha* 
na pose. Thus equipped with the weapons of warfare, his figure is 
especially suited to be in the midst of a battle-field. This is one aspect 
of this god—the god of war—the commander of the army of gods. The 
second is the mild disposition. In the mild disposition his figure is to 
be shown full of play and sports, with goat, c ck and peacock etc. 
This form of Skanda is most suited for the town. In the khetakas he 
is to be shown with six hands, glowing with lustre akin to that of fire 
along with sharp weapons as described above and wearing the garlands. 
In village he should be given only two hands. In that case, the 
right hand is to hold sakti and the left the cock. In this account of 
Samarangana Sutradhara the only thing which is missing is the 
traditional account found in the >Puranas, the the company Deva- 
sena or Kumari, his consort. 

Symbolic Significance of Karttikeya’s Image: Thus the image of 
KSrtikeya or Kumara signifies the idea of youth and spirit. The very 

name Kumara (one of the synonyms) indicates strength. His vehicle_ 

the peacock and his attendents all symbolise energy and strength. In 
the Purapas he is known as the god of war and the General, commad- 
ing the army of the gods. He belongs to the family of iSiva, his son 
born to Parvati for the destruction of the demon Taraka the theme 
immortalised by that celebrated poet Kalidasa in c Kumara- 
sambhava’. 

The figures of Kumara and Kartikeya are practically similar; the 
A. P. however bestows a jackal-conveyance—other attributes 
being six heads, twelve arms, three eyes and a youthful appearance. 
The V. D. an earlier text than the A. P. and the S. S. gives a simple 
description of Kumara with clear-cut attributes—six-headed, decorated 
with sikhandaka, dressed in red garments, having peacock of a noble 
breed as his conveyance, with kukkuta (cock) and bell in right hand, 
victory flag and the spear in the left ones. 

Skanda:-Vide Pr. Laks. p. 207-212 has been treated under several 
aspects like general from, six-headed, the five-fold Skanda and multi- 
armed and multi-coloured Skanda. 

Regarding the general form, the B. S. gives only a rudimentary 
figure, evidently two armed and his main cognisance is a peacock 
he holds a sakti and is youthful in appearance. The Agaraas 
(cf. the P. Karana., the Supra, the Amsu, and the U. Kamika,—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 207-210; and Tantras like the Kumaratantra have 
elaborated him into multi-variety-figure with multi-variety attributes. 
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Let us peep into them. There are elaborate injunctions regarding the 
variations in the attributes and attitudes in a two-armed, four-armed 
or eight-cum-muiti-armed figure. It is laid down that if a figure 
is seated one it should have only two arms., if a standing one, 
four; and lastly, if it is seated upon a peacock, it may have six, 
eight or twelve arms. Further, Agatnas also mention the appropriate 
forms of the images of Skanda that should be set up in temples erected 
for that deity in towns of different kinds (cf. Hindu Science of Archi¬ 
tecture ‘Types of Towns 9 ), 

The Amsumadbhedagama (Pr. Laks. P, 208) distinguishes as many 
as four varieties of Skanda-Sanmukha, two, four, six and twelve armed. 
Dr. Bannerjea is right in correcting T. G. Rao 3 the celebrated author 
of E. H. I.—vide the interpretation of the text under review viz, the 
word bhanu-hastakam, which means twelve-armed—3ee for detailed 
exposition—D. H. I. p. 365 ft. n. (2). 

Now as regards the multi-arms and multi-colours of Skanda as 
expatiated in Kumaratantra, in the seated variety, the sitting posture, 
is recommended for representing the yoga (dhruva) beras, the stand¬ 
ing posture for the bhoga (utsava) beras and the figure seated on 
vehicles for dhyana-beras (images ment for fixing one’s thoughts upon 
and meditating). Again, the image with two arms is said there to be 
Satvika, one with four arms Rajasika and one with more arms' than 
four Tamasika in nature. 

Subrahmanya: is the most popular from of Skanka Kartikeya in 
the South. He is almost exculsively a South-Indian deity. There is 
not a village, a town, a garden, a mountain-top and other odd places 
which do not possess a shrine for Subrahmanya. The pratimalaksa- 
nas of the general form of Subrahmanya, however, describe him under 
such names as Skanda, Kumar, Sanmukha, Guha etc. etc. already 
noticed before. In the Agamas however a good many varieties of 
Subrahmanya are described under the following aspects—vide also 
Pr. Laks. p. 212-13: 

1. Jfi5na-$akti, 4. GUngeya, 7. Desika, 

2. Agnijata, 5. Guha, 8. BalaswamI, 

3. Saurabheya, 6. Brahmacarin etc. etc. 

Among these Desika-Subrahmanya represents an interesting episode 
in the life of the son and the father. This is the aspect in which 
Subrahmanya taught £iva his own father, the significance of the sacred 
syllable Om. The Manasara, a South Indian text an Silpa has given 
a description of the disciple diva’s disyabhava-murti in which &iva is 



required to be seated in front of his teacher Subrahmanya cross- 
legged in jnixna-mudrft pose. A reference to the evolution of this 
aspect from his identification with Sanatkumara, the great sage-god is 
already made below (cf. ‘intructor god’). 

Other aspects :—as already pointed ‘out below—include 
Brahmasasta. and F aUikalya.no. The former is the aspect in which he 
put down the pride of Brahma by exposing his ignorance of the Vedas; 
and the latter aspect recalls his marriage with Vail!, the South Indian 
queen of this Commander-god, and is represented and illustrated in 
the fashion of Kalyana-Sundara-murti of his father Siva, with Brahmii 
as the priest and Visrtu, the data of the kanya. In Ellora there is a 
Deva-sena-kalyana-sundara-murti representing the marriage of Subrah-r 
manya with Deva-sena where Devasem 'occupies the place of Parvati 
Indra replaces Visnu as the giver of the bride, but Brahma retains his 
office of the sacrificing priest, the bridegroom here being Subrahm¬ 
anya As &va is said to have a south Indian princess Minaksi as one 
of his beloved consorts, so the South-Indian consort of Kartikeya was 
Valli or Mahavalll, who is some times shown keeping company with the 
god and his more orthodox consort, Devasena, in seme stone reliefs 
and bronze sculptures; such images can also be called Valli-Kalyana- 
sundara-murtis Other aspects may be left out to be purviewed in the 
Pr. Laksana. 

Illustrations:—A host of illustrations of this popular god from the 
South Indian Sculpture have been reproduced by Rao, but before they 
are presented here, some historical evolution of Skanda-Kartikeya’s 
representations in the North may be pointed out first. Accordingly as 
we have alreedy noted in the introduction of this section on Skanda, 
the earliest monographic types of the god have been determined with 
their representations on the coins etc. 'But’ remarks Dr. Banerjea, 
'many reliefs of medieval period (8th.-11th centuries A. D.) found in 
different parts of Eastern India usually depict the two-armed god in a 
standing pose with his mount shown by his side. 5 The 10th century 
figure of KIrtikeya (belonging to Puri temple, Orissa as a PSiSvadev- 
atat is a typical example. Dr. Banerjea says, ‘If we compare this 
sculpture with the many south-Indian bronze and stone images 
illustrating the various aspects of Subrahmanya reproduced by Rao 
(op. cit. Vol. II, Pis. CXXI-CXXIX), we can not but be struck with 
the hieratic stiffness and heaviness of the latter, though a few of them, 
especially the earlier ones, are not devoid of some grace and beauty. 
The Aihole figure of Tarakari Subrahmanya (PI. CXXVIII a), the 
EUora Subrahmanya (PI. CXXIV), the Tirupparankunram Peva- 
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Seria-Kalyana-Sundara raurti (PI. CXXIX) and the Tiruyorriyur 
bronze group of Subrahmanya with Mahaballi and Deva-Sena (PL 
G XXII) contain evidence of the South-Indian artists*, skill in carving 
and bronze-casting”. 

Now coming to the illustrations, given by Rao, some of them may 
be tabulated as hereunder: 

1. Velayudha.—Subrahmanya—-a private collection. 

2. Kuraara.—$iva temple at Tiruppalatturai. 

3-4. Subrahmanya with Devasena and Valli—two stones—Kum- 
bhaknaro. 


5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Subrahmanya Ellora —a composition with many figures. 
Sikhivaha : Stone Kumbha-konam. 

Senapati : „ Madras Museum. 

Sanmukha : „ Pattisvaram. 

Bronze, Nallur, 

: Stone : Aihole. 


Tarakari 


11. Deva-Sena-Kalyana-Sundara—Stone., Tirupparankunran. 

Subrakmanya’s Shrine and His Parivaradevatas and Drarapaiakas.— 
According to the Agamas, Subrahmanya’s shrine may be constructed 
on all sides of the town except the east. These may be independent, the 
svayam-pradhSna, or attached to some others, such as that of 6iva. 
The temples of Subr. are to be adorned with either peacocks or ele¬ 
phants in the corners of the Vimana where generally Garuda or Nandi 
is seen in the temples of Visnu or Siva respectively. 

In the independent shrine of Subr. there are required to be set up 
8 parivara-devatas namely Yaksendra, R&ksasendra, Pislicendra, Bhutarat, 
Gandharva, Kinnara, Daityarmyaka and D&navadhipa to be placed on the 
8 cardinal points of the prakara. esides these parivara-devatas the 
temple of Subrahmanya is required to have 8 Sarira-palakas or body¬ 
guards. They are named Sanmukha, SaktipHni, KZrtikeya, Guha, 
Mayuraxahana, Setianl and &aktihastiman. The Kumaratantra mentions 
much larger number of parivSra-devatas, 8, 12, 16 or 32. In the 1st. 
group are included, elephant, Sat/a, Brahma, Saptamatrs, JyesthS, Durga, 
Ksetraplila, and Sumitraka. The other groups include practically 
exhaust all the prominent gods, goddesses, sages etc. etc. 

As regards the Gate-keepers,—vide Pr. Laics, p. 216. They are 
only two and called differently in the two texts. Sudeha and Sumukha 
in the Kumaratantra and Jay a and Vi jay a in the U. Karnika. 
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( Saktism) 

The modern hypocracy, ‘woman as better-half of man’ has its real 
counter-part in the ancient Indian conceptions of 6akti, the universal 
energy embodied in the Supreme Goddess, call Her Durga or call Her 
Laksmi. The Deva, left alone is a useless entity, man left alone 
becomes a devil’s workshop. History bears the testimony: Brahma 
the creator, after he had created the Prajapatis, could not proceed with 
his creation without the fema’e counterpart; hence Mahesvara, the 
Asutosa, instantly, appeared in the Ardhanari§vara form, on the spot 
to correct Brahma for his error. How creation could proceed without 
a female member, the more important member of the duality of man 
and woman, god and goddess? Hence after a brief survey of the gods 
has been done, let us peep into the secret chambers (very secret and 
sacred indeed) of the goddesses, the embodiment of motherhood. We 
know that there are three principal sects of worshippers in our country 
—Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism. While Vaisnavas worship Visnu, 
$aivas $iva, the Devt is worshipped by both, though the supreme 
honour according to them is reserved to the Deva—Visnu or $iva- 
There is however, a very powerful sect of &aktas according t 0 whom 
the Devi is the supreme deity and they assert that even absolute 
Brahma of Itself can achieve nothing without the cooperation of this 
Goddess, the Supreme Energy. 3aktism, in its bare outlines has 
already been taken notice of) m my Pratimavijnana, with certain daring 
propositions and interpretations, here too something must he said. 

Saktism:— is both an aniconic and iconic cult &aktism as a 
religio-philosophical system, unlike Saivism and Vaisnavism, had built 
its superstructute on its fundamental trait of aniconism. It, therefore, 
in its rudimentary form may be called Yantricism, in developed 
Tantricism and in fully evolved Advaitism. We know that the 
!§aktas believe in Kundalini $akti, inherent but dormant in man. It 
has to be awakened through mainly two processes, viz. (i) Yogic 
discipline and (ii) initiation of it in certain mantras and raised by stages 
from Muladhara, the lowest lying cakra in the human-body, to the 
highest of the cakras, the Sahasrara or the Ajnacakra, passing through 
the intermediatory cakras of SvSdhistJuina, Manipiira, Auahata and 
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ViSuddhi, representing in the mechanism of the human body, the six 
respective regions, the anal and the forehead (the lowermost and the 
topmost), the region, just above the sex-organ, the naval, and the 
heart and the throat (the intermediaries). *The effect produced in 
each of the the six centres mentioned above are often depicted 
diagramatically; and the diagrams may convey to the initiates some 
concrete idea of the internal psychic result attained by the practice of 
yogic breath control and mental concentration. These diagrams are 
called by the names of cakras and yantras . A cakra is defined in the 
Tantras as a figure consisting of angles and petal-like parts; that which 
consists of angles alone is called a yantra . The yantras generally 
consist of triangles cutting each other or straight lines crossing each 
other so as to produce a number of rectangular spaces and terminating 
in trident-like projections. Certain letters called bijaksaras or 
seed-letters are associated with these cakras and yantras and are 
written down invariably in specefied parts thereof. The bijaksaras 
may be imagined to be something like code words, whose significance 
is known to the initiates. The worship of yantras is common through 
out India; perhaps the most important of these yantras is Sricakra. 

These Yantras like &ricakra etc. generally engraved on some 
metallic plate, preferably one of gold, are objects of worship. In many 
of the South Indian temples we have $akd-pithalayas, which contain 
inside them the plate on which ^rfcakra is engraved. This is by the 
way the medieval tradition, nevertheless keeps in tact that hoary 
association of the real f§akti-PIthas, the renowned seats of $akti*wor« 
ship (to be taken up ahead). $aktas also offer yantras (engraved upon 
some metal and rolled into a cylinder and encased in another metal) 
to be worn on the person which are believed to be efficacious for many 
a cure and also for. warding off evil effects. This is how I call f§aktism 
a Yantricism also—vide, the Saktas (in the words of the author of the 
BrhatsamhitS) as the mandalakramavids, well-versed in the skill of 
y an trie devices. The great Gita itself supports the universal law of the 
Universal Energy on this analogy of Yantra : 

|$cn;j ifcterfsr foster I 

As regards the second aspect of ^aktism as Tantncisro, this is but 
its another name. The former is a name from the stand-point of its 
fundamental principle, the latter from that of its theology and philoso¬ 
phy or metaphysics. Accordingly, while the former, as already pointed 
above, represents the first aspect of the awakening of the Kundalini 
gakti through the Yoga, the latter represents that of the initiation In 
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the Mantras which in their turn require a conceptualistic or 
concept-image of the Devi (cf, Tripura-Sundari or Lalita or Her various 
manifestations like Mahftkali, MahalaksmI or Mahasarasvati and their 
numerous forms) as aid for the correct performances of the Dhyana- 
yoga. The Devi and its six limbs (sadahgas —the Kavaca, the Kilaka, 
the Argala along with especially the three Rahasyas—Pradhanika, 
Vaikrtika and Murtirahasya) are well explained in the Devimahatmya 
of the Markandeya-purana. Dr. Banerjea has very beautifully and 
succinctly brought out the implications of this Devi—vide D.HI. 
p. 496—(I have also worked it out in my Pr. Vijn.)—"True it is, that to 
a pious devotee of the $akt * cult, the $akti is really the formless absolute 
principle immanent in the whole universe as the supreme and all- 
pervading conciousness (cf. the M. P. ch. 85, 34—Citirupena ya krts* 
nametadvyapya sthiia jagat', but the great goddess also assumes various 
forms of pacific and terrific character (saumyani yani rupani. .yani 
catyantaghorani). In the Piadhanika-rahasya of the Candi we are 
told that the great and primary goddess Mahalaksmi, in whom all the 
three gunas. .are manifest, has a four-armed concreteform’-with all the 
characteristic attributes in her hands and she is the fountain-head of all 
the emanations—Mahakali, Mahasarasvati etc. along with their consorts 
Brahma, Vis^u etc.—cf. Pratima-Vijfiana p. 120-23 for the details. 
It may be also remarked that the various early forms of the goddess such 
as Mahisasura-mardini, the Matrkas, Gamunda and others are also 
fully referred in the Markandeya-purana—the Devi Section. 

T3ntricism as unfolded in the above quotation is nothing but the 
Advaitism pure and simple. It is fascinating. It is absorbing and it 
is appealing to the multitude of men, unlike that of theVedantic 
monism (more to follow ahead). 

Its History:—With this a very brief exposition of the main elements 
of Saktism, let us say a few words on its history. This history can be 
divided into two main phases of its existence and evolution—(1) prehis¬ 
toric and (2) historical. $aktism, as we have seen is the worship of 
the female principle which can be traced not only in India, but also in 
many other ancient countries of the world, to a very remote past. The 
cult of the Mother-goddess among the Indus people is now an establish¬ 
ed fact as per the findings of the eminent archaeologists like Marshall 
and Mackay. Dr Banerjea has very ably worked out the thesis in his 
learned book—D.H.I. p. 166-69, This worship of the goddess was in 
aniconic form, truly substantiating my thesis as presented above. Its 
rudimentary character is beyond doubt. Both Mother and Father 
aspects arc represented in the 'ring-stones’ and phallic objects found in 
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these excavations* Ornamental stone-rings and discs of the Mauray, and 
$unga periods also corroborate this conclusion. Dr. Banerjea, rightly 
remarks, ''These very ancient finds can profitably be compared with 
the cakras ai d yantras (as already outlined above—writer) of more 
modern time, which were utilized by the Saktas in the ritualistic wor¬ 
ship of the Great Mother.’ 9 The plants and vegetations associated 
with the nude female figures found depicted on these 'ring-stones 9 
represent the developed aspect of the goddess as 'Sakambhari* cf. 
the Devimahatmya of the M. Pur an a. Other scenes realistically 
represent other aspects jalso. All these details in the words of Dr. 
Banerjea, fully prove that the moorings of the &akti-cult in India go 
back to many centuries before Chirst. 

As already hinted above that this cult was in vogue in many other 
ancient countries. Accordingly Marshall (M. I. C. Vol I, p. 48) 
has drawn our attention to a number of female figures of terracotta etc. 
discovered in Balucishtan as full-length images and refers to the 
wide belt of the ancient world from the Indus to the Nile, in which 
these figurines have been found—'effigies of the great Mother-Goddess 
or of one or other of her local manifestations'. From all these 
archaeological evidences of ring-stones and phalli found in abundance 
in the Indus as representation of Yoni, the female organ of generation, 
as symbolising motherhood and fertility as well as realism of the latter 
(cf. Gudimallam, the earliest stone phalli of the historic period), an 
inference of the prototype cults of Saivism and $aktism is the only 
plausible hypothesis. 

Vedic.—Devi-cult is not a Puranic growth. Its clear-cut germs are 
found in the Vedic literature. In the Rgveda, the Vak Sukta is remark* 
able for giving the grand ideology. Dr. Banerjea also contends that "in 
the sublime conception of Vac, outlined in the Devi-sukta (R.Y.X. 125) 
is to be found one of the greatest at the same time simplest expositions of 
the concept of divine Energy or Sakti inherent in every thing—in gods, 
men and animals, nay in the universe itself. This hymn as well as the 
hymn associated with Ratri (Rv. X. 127) came to occupy a very promi¬ 
nent position in the &F,kta ritual of subsequent times. Thus the developed 
&akti worship of the epic and Puranic times was not a little indebted to 
these goddess concepts, the very idea underlying the word Sakti being 
based on the central theme of the Devi-sukta. 99 

The Vajasaneya Samhita (III, 53), the Taittiriya-Brahmaria (1. 6. 
10,4-5), Taituriya Aranyaka (X. 18) also refer to such names as 
Ambika, Uma, Durga Kali etc. the goddesses associated with &akta 
cult. Implied reference to the Saptamatrkas can be adduced from the 
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Mundaka Upanisad (1. 2. 4) where Kali and Karali are mentioned as 
two of the seven tongues of Agni, G. Sutras like ^ankhayana and 
Hiranyaksin also refer to such names of the Devi as Bhavani, 
Bhadrakali and DurgS. 

Epic, Pauranic and Philosophic: Regarding the former the evidenec 
of the Mahabharata (cf. the two Durga-Stutis, IV. 6 and VI. 23) and 
cheAryastva in Harivamsa (III. 3) depict the cult-picture in its 
principal elements as well as its principal stages of growth (cf. writer’s 
Pr. Vijn. p. 120 where 5 stages of its development are worked out). 
As regards the latter, an outline of the Devimahatmya of the Markan- 
deya-purSna (the representative ideolody of the Puranic Saktism) 
has already been worked out by the learned author of the D. H. I. p. 
492-93, where from the varius Devistutis he has adduced the conclu¬ 
sion how they reveal in a striking manner some of the multifarious 
strands that contributed to the formation of the concept about the 
composite cult goddess as the Defender, as the Universal Divine Power 
and the Embodiment of the power of all gods. The same auther 
further elaborates that the Mother aspect of the Divi is very clearly 
emphasised in jaganmata or Jagadamba concept so well developed 
in the Puranic Durgastutis, and the Vedantins* concept of Maya also 
forms a characteristic trait of the goddess as the Mahiimaya or Great 
M&ya. The Sankhya of the Prusa and the Prakrti is also ideaised in 
the system of the &aktas in which $ivarepressenting the former (PuruSa) 
•alwyas remains passive, while the great Devi, endowed with dynamic 
activites, symbolises Prakrti. Thus all these and so many other 
abstsract ideologies gradually came be to be symbolised by the Devi, 
the supreme deity of the $akta$, who resides in the macrocosm and in 
the microcosm. 

Devi-pratimalaksanam—the Devi Icons: Let us now come to the 
topic in hand, after we have devoted this introduction to their back¬ 
ground. The Devis are innumerable with a vast mythology behind 
them, representing the different and distinct manifestations of the 
6akti, the Universal Energy. As a matter of fact the devas themselves 
are noting but the representations of these manifestations. &aktism 
as a grand metaphysics of Power or Energy has no parralel to mach 
it. It is a sublime idea of the guiding energy which is at the root of 
the universe, whiefy is motivating force of it and which sustains it. In 
consonance to the conception and principle of Trinity, the three 
goddesses are suppermost, the others are their manifold manifestations. 
These three are Laksmi, Sarasvati and Durga. As among the Devas, 
Brahma has found the first honour of our treatment; similarly let us 
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begin with Sarasvati whose association with Brahma, though myste¬ 
rious, nevertheless is an established tradition. 

Sarasvati—as a goddess in the $akta ritual is very little known. 
The association of Durga or Kali or Mahakalu, Laksmf or 
Mahalaksml, and LalitS etc. with Yantric rites is more popular. 
The Aparajitapraccha, however, has devoted a separate chapter to 
the worship of Sarasvati along with Rhairavi, the cult-deity of the 
T&ntrikas and the ritual which has been propounded there-—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 217 is akin to the one that is explained above—the 
mandala, the satkona, the great eight-petalled lotus 
and the direction of the worship of the Devi in her six-fold aspects 
what are called the Saddutikas symbolising what is called KamSkhya 
sitting in the middle on the lotus, representing the creative aspect, 
the Prthivi &akti with attributes like aksamala, viua, pustaka and 
a kamandalu with her blue neck,white arms, white body and 
adormed with a crescent moon and being called under names 
—Mahavidyl, Mahavina, Bharati and Sarasvati. Further the most 
curiously the mantras of the worship as given in the ritual—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 218 fully characterise the Sakta mantras. 

This exposition of Sarasvati in relation to the TSntric ritualism 
was necessitated first in keeping with the priority given to the 
Aparajitapraccha's description of it. Now before we proceed with 
her other iconogrophical description, a few words may be added 
here of the historical background of the goddess. 

In the Vedas, the name of Sarasvati occurs not in relation with 
a goddess but with a sacred river associated with Vedic culture and 
learning. But her Vagdevi-aspect (the chief and the most popular 
aspect in which she is held) can be traced back, in Rgveda X., where 
this aspect was assigned a unique position as the very embodiment 
of i&akti or the cnergic principle. Sarasvati’s relationship with 
Brahma is well known. In sculpture her image is found either as 
detached and single or in combination with Brahma and so her 
vehicle seems to be either a swan or a pea-fowl. B G. Bhattacharya 
therefore remarks r But as in older descriptions, so in an ancient 
image, her vehicle appears to be totally absent.’ ‘Should such an 
image at ail come to light, the vehicle would mean that the river 
Sararvati teems on its bank with pea-fowls of several descriptions. 
The connection of the goddess Sarasvati with the river Sarasvatf 
is not too obscure to be traced with any definiteness.’ Dr. Bannerjea 
also supports this observation and says, tf The river Sarasvati on 
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the banks of which vedic lore and learning developed seem to have 
played some part in the development of her concept/ 

Iconography—As regards her iconographrical accounts she does 
not have many forms. Her association with Brahma cf. Manasara— 
vide Pr. laks p. 219-207, where she has also been deescribed not only 
in her association with Brahma but also with that of Savitri is already 
stated. Asmmy as 6 texts are quoted (ibid p, 218-220) and according 
to the Amsuraadbhedagama she is seated upon a white lotus, 
is of white comlexion and is draped in white clothes. She 
has four hands with Aksamala and Vyakhanamudra in right hands, 
and a book and a lotus in the left ones. A number of sages should 
be shown surrounding her and standing and worshipping her. She 
wears a yajSopavfta and has the jata-makuta on head. 

Visnudharmottara, however, has a different account: it makes her 
standing on a white lotus and substitutes the kamandalu in the place 
of the lotus in one one of the left hands and vina in the right for 
Vylkhanamudra. This is a more common fiugre in Northern India. 
The Skanda-purSna—vide ibid p. 219 (iv) describes the goddess in 
a different way and provides for her the attributes as we have seen in 
the Aparajita above—forehead adorned with the crescent moon, 
neck yellow and having three eyes. The Manasara—ibid (v) in its 
long description of Sarasvati bestows no many ornaments, complicated 
drapery and the additional attributes like mirror, kundika etc. etc. 
The Rupa-mandana—ibid (vi) also gives her grand iconology of 
Mahiividya along with her characteristic attributes 

Presiding deity of learning and devotion, the goddess Sarasvati 
is also the spirit of all fine arts. The book is the symbol of Learning 
and flute that of Music and Fine Arts. Her attributes of aksamala 
and kamandalu signify the austerity with which the learning is 
associated. Devotion, meditation and sacrifice are the three charac¬ 
teristics of Learning. 

Early Illustrations: An early iconic form of Sarasva i is the 
B handsome figure carved on a railing pillar at Bharhut. Dr. Banerjea 
cites one of the earliest figures of the goddess Sarasvati with a 
manuscript as her emblem as unearthed from the Kankali Tila, 
Mathura, belonging to the 2nd century A. D. Smith holds it to be 
belonging to the ^vetambara sect of the Jains. A later sculpture 
(10th century A. D.) hailing from Khitchinsr (Mayurbhanj, Orissa) 
is like the one found at Bharhut where the folk elements predominate 
which is one of the characteristic features of many goddesses in whose 
icons folk*elcm$nt$ had more to contribute (Dr. Banerjea’s opinion). 
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rat*. 

Among the medieval illustrations of Sarasvati with fully developed 
iconographic representations. Dr. Banerjea offers two more very inter¬ 
esting specimens, one found at the Brhadlsvara temple at Tanjore and 
another in the collections of Dacca Museum and regards the features 
of the latter as typifying the sculpture as of one of the fully developed 
hieratic forms of Sarasvati. 

Rao has also given some illustrations of Sarasvati, one of them 
belonging to the Hoysala sculpture—stone: Halebidu which represents 
her as $ ikti of $iva, the Devi of the Saktas. Others hail from Halebidu, 
Bagali, Gangaikondacolapuram and Gadag (all stones). 

LaksmiAccording to the three major cults—Brahma, Yaisnava 
and &aiva, I am proceeding with the three Major Devis and their 
different and manifold forms and aspects, of course, with due differ¬ 
ence to the tenets of the $aktas. Accordingly Sarasvati whose 
associ ition with Brahma is fully known is already dealt with and given 
first priority and now the goddess-worship associated with the cult of 
Vaisnavism may be taken up. Let us now therefore deal with Laksmi, 
^ri-Laksmi, Gaja-laksmi and Bhudevi along with ether goddesses 
like Sfta (cf. the Dasarathi Rama incarnation of Visnu); Rukmini, 
Satyabhama as the consorts of Krsna (another incarmation of Visnu;. 
Subhadra though the sister of Krsna, is also associated with Visnu- 
worship (JagannStha temple at Puri). All these must be purviewed here 
to present this side branch of the Sakti-cult. 

The story of Laksmi is the story of the great ‘Udyoga* the effort 
of the Suras and Asuras as well as of the manavas to obtain her for 
their respective glory and prosperity. Heaven was heaven only with 
the presence of Laksmi, the neither regions without her would not have 
been the favourite abode of the great Visnu, even our houses and 
household, without her, the grha-laksmi, are devoid of any charm. 
We are familiar with the churning of the ocean, the Ratnakara, by the 
suras and the asuras only to obtain this the best of the ratnas. The 
history of kings is the history of Rajya-laksmi; even the very struggles 
for the existence of man is the story of man's endeavour to obtain* 
laksmi, the wealth, the progeny, the cattle and the corn— V TF ? *T, 
^3* 'STW, 3PT, frsPT, etc. These are all associated with Laksmi in her dyna* 
mic and Universal aspect of Mahalaksmi (cf. the $akta-tenets—vide the 
Markandeya-purana, already taken notice of) who is the supreme energic 
principle which is the creator, the preserver and also the annihilator 
of the world. This metaphysical aspect of the goddess, along with her 
mythological accounts has already been hinted above and it is needless 
to go in details for it- A &W words, however, are needed to say 



something on the wider prevalence of her adoration in India, as per 
her numerous representations on the early coins and seals found on the 
the various archaeological sites. This numismatic and glyptic data of 
the archaeological evidence is really simply fascinating and it is a 
great credit to Dr. Banerjea that he has devoted two long chapters to 
study these early types of Brahmanical deities in his monumental 
work—D. H. I. A study of the archaeological data convinces us 
that in the evolution and development of Srl-Laksmi folk-elements 
played a great part in shaping her ideology and form. The close 
association of Laksmi and Kubera (the lord of Yaksinis, some of 
whom are said to have been the protoype figures of this goddess) 
with the treasures (not one but many; sometimes eight and so the 
later conception of Astamafigaln) is illustrated in many of her early 
types of figures as represented in the early Buddhist art of India. Let 
us therefore study this side investigation along with the 
literary data. To begin with the literary data may be taken 
first. 

Literary data: In the opinion of Dr. Banerjea, the concrete 
concept about Laksmi is only traceable from the late Vedic period 
onwards. In Egveda and other Samhitas, or Laksmi is not descri¬ 
bed as such. It is only in the Satapatha Brahmana that she is 
mentioned in an interesting but curious account: "The Satapatha 
Brahmana says that Prajapati got tired in creating beings, and 6ri 
came forth from him while he was in this condition... Her beauty 
and resplendence made the gods envy her, and they wanted to kill 
her; but Prajapati dissuaded them from this as she was a female, and 
asked them to take away all her attributes from her, sparing her life. 
‘Then Agni, Soma, .Varuna, Mitra, Indra, Brhaspati, Savitr, Pfisana, 
Sarasvatl and Tva§tr took from her food, kingdom universal sovereignty 
noble rank, power, holy lustre, dominion, wealth, prosperity and beauti¬ 
ful forms respectively. Then on Prajapati’s advice, she after offering 
ten sacrificial dishes to the ten divinities had everything restored to 
her (XI. 4, l ff.). The inner significance of this story is not diffiicult to 
understand, and the goddess embodies all the major good things 
coveted by man”—Banerjea’s version. A late supplement of the 
Egveda, the 6risukta gives a glorious account of Sri-Laksmf 
and the word Laksmi also occurs in the very first verse. 

In the Mahabharata and Puritnas, the churning account of her 
origin is a familiar story. In this greater epic her association with 
£ubera and Yaksas is also stressed—yjde II. 10, 19; III. 168, 3, and 
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this brings us to study her early types as associated with dr developed 
from the Yaksas and Yaksinfs from the Archaeological sources* 

Archaeological: The figures of Yaksipis and devatas of early 
Buddhist art of Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh Gaya, Amaravati and other 
places, are characterised by the identical traits with which $ri-Laksmi 
is described by the texts—vide Pr.Laks*, expatiating on her iconography 
such as well-dressed, decked with various ornaments, having such 
physical traits as fully developed breasts, a narrow waist and heavy 
buttocks which features are indicative of radiant and healthy mother¬ 
hood wherein lies the real beauty of a female. Her other 
attributes like, padmastha, padma-kara, and being bathed by two 
elephants (cf. her popular aspect of Gaja-Laksmi) are also abundantly 
depicted in them. Needless to multiply all these traits which may be 
seen in the learned dissertation by Dr. Banerjea. We therefore propose 
to go ahead with her iconography. 

i 

Iconographical—accounts of Laksmi may be studied under three 
heads of Mahalaksmi, Laksmi and $ri or Gaja-Laksmi as following : 

Mahalaksmi—in the Candikalpa is described as Sairabhamardini 
(cf. the destroyer aspect of the &akti as represented in many of the 
manifestations like MahisSsuramardini etc.). Her attributes include 
the familiar weapons in the hands of Durga—paraSu, kulisa, danda, 
Sakti, asi, carma, ghanta, §ula, pasa, etc, along wi»h wine-cup in her 
hands which number as many as eighteen which also support the 
above thesis. Dr* Banerjea, on tht other hand, comments on the 
form of the goddess as really illustrating one of the primary aspects oi 
the principal cult-icon of the $aktas, which stand for the supreme 
fountain-head of all divine power and the expatiation on this ideology 
has already been made below. 

There are two other quotations—vide Pr. Laks p* 220, one from 
the Visvakarma-Silpa and another from the Manasara. In the 
former tbis goddess has been most curiously localised at Kollapur 
(western Dacca)*as holding a pot and a club in her right hands and 
a shield and a wood-apple in her left ones. The famous image of 
Mahalaksnai in that famous temple dedicated exclusively to the god¬ 
dess (and so a famous place of pilgrimage) illustrates this representa¬ 
tion; but there is also a linga-emblem on her head which again supports 
her &akta-form. As regards the Manasara’s ekpatiation of this form, 
they abound in decorative elements—excessive drapery and ornamen* 
tation—vide Pr. Laks. p. 220 (ii). 
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Laksmi:—as \vc know, is also known by several other names such as 
$ri> Padma, and Katnala and so many of her traits characteriie her 
full of lotuses—seated on a lotus., holding in each of her hands a lotus 
and abo adorned with a lotus-garland. Among the various laksanas 
of Laksmi—vide ibid p. 221, the one quoted from the Amsu, may be 
taken typical. "According to it the colour of Laksmi is to be golden 
yellow. She should wear golden ornaments set with rubies 
and other precious gems; in her ears there should be jewelled 
nakra-kundalas. The figure of laksmi has to be like that of a maiden 
who has just attained age and should be of a very handsome apprar- 
rance, with pretty eye-brows, eyes like the petals of a lotus, a full neck 
and a developed waist. She should wear a bodice and be adorned 
with various ornaments on the head. In her right hand she should 
carry a lotus flower and in her left hand a bilva fruit; she should be 
draped in beautiful clothing and her back should be broad and 
attractive. The waist zone should be a broad belt of artistic workman¬ 
ship and should heighten the effect of her natural beauty*—Rao’s ver¬ 
sion. The description of the V.D. (ibid iii) is a mixture of Mahalaksml 
and Gaja-Laksmi according to our systematisation. It, however, 
gives an important injunction regarding the allocation of her arms?; 
her figure should have only two hands when she is by the side of 
Visnu. Rut when she is worshipped in a separate temple, she should 
have four hands and be seated upon a lotus of eight petals, placed 
.upon a SiiphSsana. 

This brings us to HemadrPs description of, Simha~Vahin\ Laksmi — 
who represents a Saivl Laksmi (to distinguish her from Vaisnavi 
aspect—-thus two types emerge)* In this she is to be sculptured 
with four hands, with the symbols of a lotus with a stalk, keyura 
(armlet), a bilva and a Sankha along with an amrtaghafca by her 
left side and be seated on a lion-vechicle. Here the word 'siiphasana* 
though usually may be interpreted as sitting on a simhasana-seat, 
but a sculpture from Khajuraho illustrates the goddess Laksmi 
sitting on a lion. Hence B.C. Bbattacharya’s observation (I. I. p. 37): 
f No image of this description has yet come down to us'—may stand 
refuted. Further again, the V. D. describes $ri as of dark 
complexion—and provides other attributes of the 
exuberance of lotuses along with that of which is to be 

noticed ahead in the Gaja-Laksmi aspect of her. According to the 
j§;R. on the other hand she should be represented as blooming with 
white complexion. It adds another attribute of being attended by 
two maidens who are waving the cifmaras near her. The represen- 
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tationofsuch a figure of^riraay be partially illustrated from those 
that are given by R a o: 6ridevi: Stones: Mahabalipuram and Eilora. 

Lastly according to the S. S. the figure of >§rf, a form of Laksmi, 
the spouse of Visnu should be represented in the first stage of youth, 
her face looking like the full rnoon, complexion white, the lips red 
like bimba and she is smiling beautifully, wearing white garments, most 
handsome, decorated in the extra-ordinary (divya) ornaments. Her 
left hand should be on her waist and the right hand holding the lotus 
Bower, such beautiful, pleasant and smiling figure of 3ri form of Laksmi 
Devi is ordained to be sculptuied and painted by the S. S. Hemadri 
however, as we have seen adds, one symbol more (cf. 

-~she is bathed by two elephants, pouring out water over her head 
from jars* 

Etymologically the very name of Laksmi and Sri symbolise the 
universal beauty and prosperity. ‘Her symbol, the lotus, is an 
excellent emblem of beauty, that delights, the human sight, the 
moral sense and the intellect. The two elephants, showering water 
over her from either side is a grand sight of royalty and prosperity. 
Mythologically she came out of waters and thus in sculpture, her 
inherent love for water and aquatic objects, is adequately 
shown in her shower bath and water-lotuses and her conch. She 
is said to be the prosperity of heaven, the fortune of the kings on 
earth and the ideal in every home. 

Gajalaksmi—another very charming varient of Laksmi is reckoned 
by me as another form of Laksmi though amalgamated into $ri- 
Laksmi by the Piirva-suris, like Rao and Banerjea. In this form 
the only most conspicuous element is the presence of two elephants 
pouring water on her. Reference has already been made to the 
Buddhist art of Bharhut, Sanchi Bodh Gaya, Amaravati and other 
places which depict this type of Laksmi in a characteristically 
developed iconography—‘either standing or seated on a lotus usually 
coming out of a pot—bhadraghata, holding lotus in her hand, 
surrounded by blooming lotus flowers and spreading lotus leaves, 
and being bathed by two elephants’. In this connection Dr. Benerjea 
makes an illuminating observation on this motif of the early Indian 
art: ‘In many medieval temples, specially of Orissa, this motif, often 
described as Gaja-laksmi was carved in the centre of the alchitrave 
over the doorway of the main structure, whatever might have been 
the cult-affiliations of the shrines. Separate niches in medieval temples 
were also assigned to the goddess, where she was elaborately depicted 1 . 
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6ne such compostion belongs to Ellora where the goddess bathed by 
two elephants is seated on a lotus in a lotus pond along with other 
celestial attendants and Dr. Banerjea comments on it: ‘What is of 
unique interest in this beautifully carved gigantic relief is the presence 
of two Nagas below the lotus-seat of the goddess. .* —D.H.I. p. 375. 

Other illustrations of Gajalaksmi as commented by Dr. 
Banerjea are those hailing from Khitching (Mayurbhanj Orissa) and 
two stone and one bronze sculptures in the collection of the Madras 
Museum which in the opinion of the learned Doctor represent how the 
symbol-cum-image has developed into a full-fledged image of Gaja¬ 
laksmi and he concludes: 'These two Kaveripakkan sculptures and 
the Tanjore bronze to be dated in the early medieval period demons¬ 
trate in a very interesting manner how close was the relation between 
the aniconic symbol and the icon itself and how in this case at least the 
latter was supposed to evolve from the other (cf. also Sivaramamurti*s 
article 'Goddess laksmi and her symbols* J. U. P. H. S. 1951). 

Bhudevi and other Vaisnavi Devis: Bhudevi the goddess of Earth 
is also conceived as a consort of Visnu probably in association with 
his boar incarnation. In the Agamic descriptions—vide Pr. Laks. p. 
222-23 (i) she is said to be of a light green colour resembling that of 
tender sprouts of the paddy plant. Other attributes being karanda- 
makuta and a yellow dress. Another (ii) description gives her dark 
colour and she is enjoined to wear red cloths. The V.D/s description 
however, is most typical and symbolises her in her true colours. Here 
we have it stated that her complexion is white, that she has four arms 
and carries in her four hands a ratnapatra (a vase filled with gems), 
sasya-patra (a vessel containing vegetables), osadhi-patra (a vessel 
containing medicinal herbs) and a lptus respectively. She should be 
seated upon the back of four diggajas or elephants of the quarters. 
This description is evidently that of the Goddess Earth when she is 
set up independently as svayampradhana object of worship and 
represent fully poetically all the characteristics of the earth, as the 
producer of plants, gems etc. Accordingly Brindavan rightly remarks: 
‘The image in question, symbolises the earth and its various products 
useful to man, of which a pot of gems gives him wealth, a pot of 
grains nourishment, a pot of herbs health and a louts material for the 
growth of aesthetic sense.* 

Durga : According to the three major Mahadevls—Mahakall, 
Mahalaksmi and Mahasarasvad, the last two have already been 
described and now comes the turn of the Mahakali or Durga and her 
various and maniflold forms. This aspect, as already pointed out t 
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Any $ time* is associated with Rudra-&iva, the Mahesa, the lord of 
all lords. The Purgarsaptasaf! (cf. the Candikalpa of the Markan- 
deyapurana) is a glorious account of this goddess full of meaning of 
mythology and jnetaphysics. Accordingly the image of Durga or 
Candi or Mahiikftli is the image of embodied energy, Brindavan 
rightly interprets: She is the type of central energy and all her 
symbols and attributes emphatically signify the true meaning of 
representation. All the gods gave their best weapons to her, which 
she bears and her VShiejii the lion, the king of beasts, is another 
symbol of energy. T$$ BjjflSt with the demon in which she is engaged is 
the fight between tki higher force and the lower force, with the 
resultant subjugation of the latter by the former’ (I. 1 page 37). 

Though all these three goddesses are pnly the three distune): 
forms, representing the Rajas, the Sattvika and the Tamasa 
attributes or gu£as of Prakrti, of the Devi of the S&ktas who is the 
supreme source of all divine as well as cosmic evolution, it is worthy of 
note that her association with Saivism is more marked than that with 
Valsnavisra (cf. the worship of Laksrni). The mutual affinity of &aktism 
and &aivism is beyond doubt. Hence in iconography she is represented 
as the consort of &iva either by the side of &va or as an independent 
image. Accordingly in the former position her representation is 
often simple, two hands with the characteristic emblems of., Siva, 
though sometimes with six arms or ten arms carrying the same weapons 
as $jva. Again she is sometimes sculptured as embracing $iva with 
characteristic poses. Rao says, c If Siva is conceived as Sada-$iva, 
the Dev! associated with him is Manonmani; and she happens to be 
Gaurl, when she is associated with NatarSja or other Murtis of $iva. 
The independent image has numerous forms as we shall see presently. 
Let us now proceed with these different forms or aspects of the $aiv! 
Devis. Sri Rao proceeds from Durga and her nine forms; I have 
chosen to begin with Mahakali in keeping with the $akta tenets of the 
Candikalpa. 

Mahakali’s dhyanamantra from the Candikalpa—vide Pr. Laks. 
p. 223, is significant for her fierce, tenrheaded and ten-armed form 
being prayed by no lesser a person than Brahma himself (who had 
sprung up from the navel-lotus of the great Visnu who was asleep) for 
destruction of Madhu and Kaitabha, the two symolic evils of the divine 
kingdom and mankind at large. 

According to the V. D. (ibid) she is jet black in colour and has 
tusks in her mouth. Besides the characteristic weapons she wears on 
fier hjc§4 a garland of skulls. The Karan^gnma describes her black 
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in colour resembling the rain cloud and having a stbut body and eight 
arms. 

Rao has given two illustrations of MahakSli: Bronzes: Madeyur 
and Madras Museum which partially depict the prescribed canon. 

Kali and BhadrA-Kali: Kali, MahSkali and Bhadrakalf really 
represent one aspect. The Bh. P. describes Kalf as having two 
hands, one of which bears a skull and the other a branch of a palm 
tree (karnikti). Her face is t3mra-rakta. Kalj as KalarStri as 
described by HemSdri (also vide Pr. Laks.p. 240) is represented as 
sitting on an ass and her body besmeared with oil. This form might 
have evolved into the image of $itala of modern time. Kalf or 
Kalaratri is the goddess of Night, choas and destruction and has a 
great bearing on the Tantric form of worship. The representation 
of Kali in sculptures also depicts her dancing on a dead body. 

Bhadra-Kali on the other hand, has 18 hands and a handsome 
appearance (cf. the V. D.)*—vide Pr. Laks. p. 224. She has three 
eyes and her emblems of hands may not be enumerated; but some 
of them are characteristic of the Saumya and &anta aspects of the 
deity which have some meaning from her very name, the bhadra— 
auspicious. She is described as seated in a chariot drawn by four 
lions—is it not something very fascinating and a grand image ? This 
description, however does not fit in with her representations in 
sculpture. 

DurgI: In the Devi-mahatmya, the Devi herself has narrated her 
different forms like Nanda. Rakta-Camunda, Sataksi, Sakambhari, 
Durga, Bhima and Bhramari. There in regard to her DurgS form 
she says, 'In the fortieth yuga of the Vaivasvata-manvantara I shall 
protect all the beings in the world with such vegetables as are necessary 
for the maintenance of life and relieve them from the famine. People 
would then call me £akambhari (which aspect has already been hinted 
at as represented in many of the early types of figures on coins and seals 
—writer). In this form of mine I shall kill an asura named Durgama, 
and shall thenceforth be known as Durgadevl.* Rao’s translation. 

According to the Agamic lakjanas-vide Pr. Laks. p. 224 (i) t (ii) 
and (iii', 'the goddess Durga may have four, eight or more hands, 
should have three eyes and be of dark complexion, she should have a 
handsome look with a well developed bust, stout thighs and big hips 
and be clad in yellow garments. The head should be adorned with a 
karanda-makuta and the body decked with all ornaments. The front 
right hand should be in abhaya pose and the back one should carry 
the cakra. The front left should be in kat&ka pose and the back ope 
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carryiag the Sankha, She is either padmasana or mahisalirsasana or 
siiphasana. Her breasts should be bound with a snake along with a red 
bodice covering the upper portion of her body. The Supr. Ag. calls 
her r the dear younger sister of Visnu’ and informs us that she 
came out of the Adisakti. Accprding to this text, she is either asta- 
hasia or caturhasta, in the former carrying the characteristic weapons 
Sankha, cakra, sala dhanus, ban a, khadga, khetaka and pasa in her 
hands (cf. the Dhyana ‘Kalabbrabhara etc. the Durga-saptasati) 
The V. D.’s description includes an interesting but befitting emblem, 
the lunar sign, the candra-bimba in one of her hands. She is eight¬ 
armed and seated on her mount, the lion all right. 

Durga’s illustrations can be traced back to a very hoary antiquity, 
her representation in Indus valley remains is also cognizable. Numerous 
early Indian seals and coins exhibit this motif in a variety of 
representations. The South Indian sculptures cf. Durga: Stone, 
Mahabalipuram is partially illustrative of the above laksana, it is 
padmasana; but Durga panel in the rock-cut temple of Varakasvamin 
in Mahabalipuram is a good illustration of her eight-armed form 
standing erect on the head of a buffalo. Some medieval reliefs from 
Bihar and now in the collection of Indian Museum, in the opinion of 
Dr, Banerjea show the development ot Durg3-motif in a characteristic 
manner (cf. details—D. H. I. p. 501). 

Navadurgas: Rao says, f no less than nine different forms of 
Durga are mentioned, but the Agamic list does not tally with that 
of the Puianas; and the Aparajita has its own list. Without going 
into their details the following tabulation will suffice:— 

Aamie. Pauranic Aparljitic 


1 . 

Nilkanthi 

Rudra-canda 

Mahalaksmi. 

2. 

Ksemankarl 

Pracanda 

Nanda 

3. 

Hara-sidhi 

Candogra 

Ksemankari 

4- 

Rudraipsa-durga 

Canda-nayika 

Sivaduti 

5. 

Vana-duraa 

Canda 

Maharand&. 

6. 

Agni-durga 

Candavati 

Bhramari 

7. 

Jaya-durga 

Candarupa 

Sarvamangala. 

8. 

Vindhya-vasinl-durga. 

Aticandika 

Revati and 

9. 

Ripumarini-durga 

Ugracandika 

Harasiddhi. 


N B, Navadurga really represents one composite figure impossible 
to be sculptured and so only symbolic in character. Surrrounding one 
.central image four images are to be set up op eaefi s*d$. Qp tfiq 
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authority of the Skanda-Yamala, the Bh. Purarta—vide Pr. Laks. 225 
bestows 18 arms upon the central figure and 16 ones on the side* images 
with their characteristic emblems and weapons. These pSr§va-dcvIs 
take their names as given in the Pauranic list above. Other details 
relate to their respective colours and vehicles, the central figure on 
lion and the side ones on chariotes. Rao says 'Durga is often wor¬ 
shipped in the form of nine figures, one of them being set up in the 
middle and the remaining eight in positions corresponding to the 
eight points of the compass. They are all seated figures having a lotus 
as their seat. Instead of actual figures, we may introduce in their 
respective places their tattvaksaras, in the yantra”. Thus it is a 
Tantric device. It is neither fit for representation in sculpture nor it 
is illustrated as one. Dr. Banerjea, however, illustrates a Navadurga- 
motif as found depicted in an image hailing from Bengal (a village in 
Dinajpur district) where, 'the central figure of MahisasuraroardinI is 
eighteen-armed while eight other sixteen-armed miniature replicas of 
the same type are grouped round it.’ 

As already pointed out that the Saivi aspects of the Devi are too 
numerous to be managed here in their individual descriptions, hence 
they need be sorted out and be shown in a tabulation, but before we 
do so we cannot leave certain important forms, both of the Ugra and 
the Sautnya types. Accordingly let us dwell at some length on 
MahisZsuramardim, Katyayani, Kaumkl, Candika. and Gauri or P&rvatl. 

Mahisasuramardiu; and Katyayan! represent the goddess Durga in 
almost identical aspects, having ten arms carrying characteristic 
weapons and emblems and engaged in the fight with Mahisasura and 
killing the buffalo-bodied asura. Puranas like the Varaha, the 
VSmana and the Padma, abound with the detailed accounts of the 
destruction of Mahisasura and the last-named source takes this destruc¬ 
tion as allegorical: Mahisasura standing for personified ignorance 
and the Devi killing him, Jnanasakti. Rao Observes that this story 
indicates the substitution of the buffalo-totem-worship by a form of 
goddess-worship among certain early primitive tribes of the country. 
Accordingly this aspect of the goddess is one of the remarkable rao ifs 
in the earliest of representations (cf. the sealing of Mohenjodaro and 
their interpretation by Mackay in regard to the parallelism between 
the antiquarian representation and this developed motif, and reliefs 
hailing from Chandragupta cave facade at Udaigiri, Bhilsal and 
therefore as we have already remarked that the moorings of the l^akti- 
cult in India go back to many centuries before Christ. 

The Pr. Laks. of KatyayanJ as gathered from the different sources 
like the Maya«dipikaj the A. P v the Rupa, the M^nasgra and the 
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S. R. may be purviewed in the writer’s book (ibid p. 227-28); but their 
illustration in the sculpture is a fascinating theme very brilliantly 
worked out (esp. the Mahisasura-mardini aspect) by Dr. Banerjea in 
his erudite work D. H. I. p. 497-503. And without going for his 
details the following illustrations representing the evolution and develop¬ 
ment of her iconic motif may be tabulated:— 

(i) Stone relief of the Gupta period unearthed at Bhita depict 
two-armed figures of the Devi engaged in combat with buffalo demon; 

(ii) The beautiful brass image of the four-armed goddess hailing 
from Ghamba (8th. Century A. D.) depicting this motif, is remarkable 
for her standing attitude exactly corresponding to the description of 
the Devi rnahatmya: 

a.g?q?*T Hissn i l 'rfaraw ^ h 

(ii) Reference of Udayagiri Cave—ten-armed figure, has already 
been given and it is reckoned as one of the best specimens of Gupta 
art. But so far the mount of lion is absent; 

(iv) Gangaikondacolapuram representation shows the mount also 
though the attitude shown is in lifeless manner; 

(v) Mahabalipuram and Ellora panels are two of the remarkable 
specimens illustrative of the changed mode—lion mount and ‘divine 
on-lookers; 

(vi) Aihole and Haripur (Mayurbhanj Orissa) sculptures bring a 
new stage in the representation—from the ferocity to the sublimity and 
to put it in the words of the learned Doctor: r The early Calukyan 
artist appears to lay stress on the easy and effortless grace with which 
the divine act of retribution was carried out, while the Orissan sculpt¬ 
ure portrays with success the dynamic vigour underlying the act’. 

Kausikl. It is rather curious that this name Kausikf though not 
so unfamiliar in the general literature is remarkable for its absence in 
the works of iconographical interest. In the innumerable goddesses 
described in ‘The Elements of Hindu Iconography* by T. A. Gopinath 
Rao, this goddess does not find a place, nor she is described in any of 
the contemporary works. The details of the description of this 
goddess as found in this text of the Samar&ngana-sutradhara tally with 
those generally associated with the Goddess Durga, as she is one ofDur- 
ga*s forms (cf. Durga-saptasatl). The text says that this goddess Kau- 
siki should be represented as riding on the lion and the vehicle of lion 
is associated with Durga which is a popular knowledge. In her hands 
(the numbet of hands not mentioned) should be shown trident, pattiS^ 



and parigha, the flag of victory, khetaka, a tiny sword, bell made of 
gold, and she should be wearing the yellow and kauseya garments and 
assuming a terrific form, A further specification of this figure (though 
only a conjecture as the text is corrupt) is that this goddess in all proba¬ 
bility is the same as Nava-DurgI as it is surmised from the text which 
directs that all the eight forms of this great goddess should be shown 
(S. S. 77-84) or is it the Astamangala form of Durga, the milder 
disposition 'the most common figure of Durga in Northern India ? 

Cand 3 — • represents another terrific aspect akin to that of Katy3- 
yani or MahisSsuramardini. The V.D.-vide Pr. Laks# p. 2 <18—describes 
her handsome, youthful and of golden colour (yet looking angry) with 
thin waist, broad eyes, beautiful breasts and lovely neck* She is one¬ 
faced and twenty 'armed carrying the characteristic weapons etc. 
Curiously enough it further describes her as fighting with Mahisasura 
illustrating the more aggressive pose of Mahisasuramardinf herself (cf. 
the acctt. below) where the three-pronged sula pierces the upturned 
neck of the human demon issuing out of the decapitated trunk of the 
animal and this is how the Haripur sculpture (cf. below also illustrates). 

Quite contrary to this fierce yet handsome representation of the 
goddess, the Rupamandana-—vide Pr. Laks. p. 229 describes her as the 
skelton goddess of which Kx&odari is the typical form—devoid of any 
flesh, with stomach emaciated, clad in a tiger’s skin, adorned with the 
ornaments of serpents (or those of bones—cf. the Agnipurana)* The 
text bestows upon her 16 arms and represents her killing Canda and 
and Munda, the two famous asuras and thus the text here confuses 
Candika or Gandtf with Gamunda—vide the Durga-sapata-§ati where 
as Durga killed the two aforesaid demons, she received the name of 
Camunda. KrSodari is said to be a goddess of femine and pestilence. 
Candi or Candika in this aspect ofKySodari is not rare in Indian 
Museums. 

Candika-as^-prat*Ii£ras: The AparSjitapraccna,—vide Pr. Laks. 
p. 229, has given a great prominence to this goddess by allocating to 
her shrine the following eight gate-keepers with their characteristic 
features:— 

1. Vetala 3. Pingaksa 5. Dhumraka 7. Rakaksa and 

2. Kotara 4. Bhrkuti 6. Kankata. 8. Sulocana. 

Gauri: represents the milder type of Durga and as we have closed 
the primary aspects of &iva with Mahesa so we do it here with Gauri 
or Parvati, the two primordial parents of the Universe 
Gauri images are represented in different forms and under different 
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names * such as Uina, Parvatl, Totala, Tripura, etc. 

Avoiding the details ofherPr. Laks. especially of those gathered 
from the Manasara where her form is given too much of drapery and 
decorations, a speciality of the South Indian images and image- makers, 
let us first concentrate on her general iconology and iconography. 

Gaarl-Dvadasa-Murtte: The Aparajitapraccha has given a glori¬ 
ous account of the Gauri-murtis in keeping with the tenets of $aivisra 
a fid all these 12 forms are reckoned there as $iva-sasanis—vide Pr. Laks. 
p. 230 (iii). A special feature of the general description of Gauri is her 
association with an iguana or alligator what we call godha L e. seated 
on godha-Godhasana is remarkable for its motif on which Dr. Banerjea 
observes: 'The association of the mother-goddess of some of these (/. e. 
Taxila) discs with alligator or alligators is also of unique importance 
and interest from the point of view of the developed&akti cult in India 1 . 
And he cites a good many illustrations representing this association of 
Godha cf. the medieval Parvatl images of Bengal (cf. also the godha 
playing a prominent part in the mythology of the goddess Cand* and 
Kalaketu in the medieval mangala-kavyas of Bengal); the Uma-Mahes- 
vara relief of southern India and the 12 armed Mahis&sura-mardini 
figure on the Chandragupta cave facade at Udaigiri Bhilsa. 

Dr. Banerjea takes the same theme again cf. ibid p. 501 and has 
illustrated the development of this motif in a yery unique bronze figure 
of the Devi at Nalanda and accordingly he remarks (ibid). 'The iconic 
motif of Parvati associated with iguana has been found in other parts 
of India, and many sculptures from Eastern India (specially Bengal) 
illustrate this, aspect of the goddess’. This mc^tif along with the 
Mahisasuramardini was so popular that these migrated to Indonesia 
as the medieval replicas of such images are found there. 

Dr. Banerjea (ibid) also associates this animal-lizard with Sri one 
of the six varieties of Gauri—Uma, Parvati, f^r 1 , Rarnbha, Totala and 
Tripur3, on the authority of the Rupamandana, a later Medieval text, 
but I may point out to the learned Doctor that this association of 
iguana with Gaur* under the appellation of is much earlier describ* 
ed in the Aparajitapraccha belonging to the 11th century A. D.—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 231 and the copier-author of the Rilpamandana has taken 
it verbatim from the A. P. as his usual practice, so many times pointed 
out before. 

patching the lost thread of the dvadaSamurtis, the following list 
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' be seen:— 

1. Uma 

5. $,n or 6riyottama 

9 

Savitri 

2. 

Parvati 

6. Krsna 

10. 

Trisanda 

3. 

Gauri 

7. Hemavati 

11. 

Totala and 

4. 

Lalita 

8. Rambha 

12. 

Tripura. 


N . B. : As regards their general feauters they are too easy to 
be purviewed in the writer's Pr. Laks p. 231. 

Gauri-pancadaliya-murtis: are a unique gift of the Aparajita. 
They are perhaps nowhere described nor happen to be represented in 
sculpture. ‘Laliya* means the name beginning with 'L* and they are 
Laliysi , Li/a, Lilangi, Lalit&, and ISiSvath They have also found each 
a characteristic description—vide Pr. Laks p. 231. 

Gauri-Shrine: Like principal gods, the A. P. provides for Gaur 
a special shrine where images of othei deities are to be set up in a 
particular manner: Matrs in the south, $r! in the Sauraya, Savitri in 
the west, Bhagavatl Saraswad in the back karnas, Ganesa and Kumara 
in the ISana and the Agneya directions and the centre goes to the fully 
decorated and adorned with ndalas ihe image of Gaur*, the beloved 
of Mahesa (cf. tier typical association with the great god, the very 
half portion of him). 

Gauri-asta-dvarapalikas : The same text (the A P.) completes her 
glory and grandeur by allocating to her shrine the eight maiden-door¬ 
keepers—the guardians of the gate of Gauri-shrine and they are named 
with their special emblems—vide Pr. Laks. p. 23/, as followsing: 

1. Jaya 5. Nibhakta, 

2. Vijaya 6. Mangala 

3. AjitI 7. Mohini and 

4. Aparajita 8. Stambhim. 

The Devi-icons associated with Durga, the J§aiv* aspects of the 
Devi do not end here and a reference to them ought to have been made 
here and now; but keeping with the order of the Pratima-laksana 
(cf. they will be referred to in a tabular form in the 

end. Let us first take up the last main images of the Devi, the Sapta 
or As$a Matys. 

Reference has already been made to the three fundamental pillars 
of the towering edifice of Devi-iconology which have sustained the 
whole fabric of this sublime structure of Saktism through the ages. 
It is firstly all pervading principle of Energy* the fountain spring of 
Saktism—vide the sublime conception of VAC outlined in the Devi- 
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Sukta (Rg. X. 125) and, in the Devl-mahatmya of the M. P. 

ftfFTJTcTJFT fwif WR^the formless absoulte principle im¬ 
manent in thsw hole universe as the supreme and all-pervading consious- 
ness; secondly the Defendent and Protector Agency (cf. Gita’s Doctrine 
of Avataravada)—vide the Narayani-stuti 3T*rr 

thirdly the Mother-aspect of the Divine Agency, which illus¬ 
trates to my mind, in these Matrs, whose association with the Digpala- 
gods is also representative of the the palana or bhaarna aspect as hinted 
above. This is what may be termed as the social point of view (as 
opposed to the metaphysical or philosophical and physical points of 
view as referred to abo\e) from which these Matr-goddesses should be 
viewed. They are the m otherhood of the family and society. This is 
what the Brahma-Vaivarta-purana enunciates and elaborates: 

git: q# =? qr j 

qq; fqsrteaqtafg: q?;ft | 

It i3 with this background that we have developed one of our 
maxims ^3X^2’. ^ cse Matrs have a vivid mythology behind 

them. It is Andhakasura-Vrttanta in the Puranas, in the context 
of which these Matrs are said to have sprung up to help Lord $iva 
in his struggle with the demon and the consequent victory over him. 

Sapta Mltrkas. These seven goddesses represent the embodied 
energy and prowess of the seven famous gods—-their male-counter¬ 
parts as their very names indicate. The Varahapurana states that 
they are eight in number adding Yogesvari also to their sevenfold 
list. The Varahapurana further represents them with the eight bad 
mental qualities. 

The following tabulation will show at a glance their names, 
their male counterparts and together with their assosiation with 
the above-mentioned mental qualities:— 


Name 

Male 

Mental atributes. 

1 . 

YogeSvari 

&iv5 

Kama or Desire. 

2. 

M3heSvarI 

Mahesvara 

Krodha or anger. 

3. 

Vaisnavl 

Visnu 

Lobha or covetousness. 

4. 

BrahmSnf 

Brahma 

Mada or pride 

5. 

Kaumari 

Kumara 

Moha or illusion. 

6. 

IndrSnl 

Indra 

Matsarya or fault-finding, 

7. 

Yam! or Camunda Yam a 

PaiSunya or tale-bearing. 

8. 

Varahi 

Varilha 

Asfiya or envy. 
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The stereotyped number seven of the Matrs does not hold rigid. 
Even in the Devimahatmya it comes to nine, (cf D. H. I. pp, 504 5). 
Dr. Banerjea rightly observes: fit appears that side by side with 
the common concept about the stereotyped number of the Mothers or 
$aktis of seven or eight gods there existed a belief about the $aktis of 
other gods or their aspects. In the subsequent ritual literature of the 
Hindus, the names of as many as sixteen Maykas with Gauri in 
the beginning are mentioned’. 

As regards their illustrations it has a hoary antiquity, the 
Nalanda seals depict them. Varahamihira refers to the worship of 
the Matj’ganas (the SaptamatrkSs) as the chief manifestation of the 
Sakti-cult—vide Brh. Samh. 59. 19. These are often carved in 
relief on a rectangular stone slab in order of Brahman!, MaheSvari, 
Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Camunda, with the figures 
ofVirabhadra and Ganesa on either side, which satisfies the 
Aparajita’s injunction about it—vide Pr. Laks, p. 235 1 he author 

of the Rupamandana (the copy of the A. P.) changes the order with 
his characteristic ingenuity—placing Bhairava (or Virabhadra) in 
the beginning and Ganesa in the end. 

Sri Gopinath Rao has reproduced the Sapta-MStrka—group 
representation from stones: Ellora, Belur and Kumbhakonam which 
illustrate them very characteristically. 

Separate reliefs of the Matrkas and their guardians are also 
•common and Dr. Banerjea has made an illuminating study of some 
of them as represented on the sacred tank at Puri (Orissa) known 
as Markandeya Sarovara, where on one of its banks these separate 
images are sculptured Besides these stiff hieratic sculptures (as the 
learned Doctor comments) from Puri, the four-armed Vaisnavi 
with Garuda beneath her seat, hailing from Khiching (Khandiya 
Deul) is regarded by him a real object of art. The two separate 
Camunda reliefs, both hailing from Jajpur i. e. Virjaksetra (Orissa) 
are also regarded by Dr. Banerjea as the remarkable specimens 
of iconographic art. 

The individual pratima-laksanas of all MStrs are avoided as 
they partake them of their consorts cf. the injunction of the M. Purana 
itself.— 1 etc. and the writer’s 
Pr. Laks. pp. 232-239 is full of them for further purview. 

In the end of this chapter, as promised a tabulation of the 
various forms of the $aivl aspect of the Devi has to be made; but 
before we do so a very peculiar Devi under the name of Jyesthadeyl 
fflay also be touched* 



\bS, 
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Jyestha—is a folk-gooddess and her worship was as old as Boddhl- 
yana-g£hyasutra—vide its chapter on her worship—where apart from 
her several names (viz. Kapilapatnf, Kumbhf, Jyaya, Hastimukha, 
Vighnaparsada, Nirrti) she is described as ‘having, lions attached to her 
chariots and tigers following her*. The Lingapuran a accounts of her 
origin (see Rao for details,—E. H. I. voL 1. pt. 2. pp. 395-98) is very 
interesting where she is said to have come out of the ocean while it 
was being churned. The worship of Jyestha was a very popular prac¬ 
tice in South, though quite extint now. In North $itala may be 
legarded as her counterpart. Jyestha is also known as Alaksmi and 
it is perhaps to this trait that the orthodox Saivagamas have high 
expatiations on her—vide the SiddhSntasaravali of Trilocana $ivaca- 
rya and the commentary on it, fuHy taken notice of, by Sri Rao 
E. H* I. ibid pp. 398-400. 

As regards her iconographical details—vide Pr. Laks. p. 243-49 
where five texts are quoted—her peculiar traits are : danda in the right 
and rope on the left; the emblem on her banner is the crow and, her 
vahana is the ass (cf. The V.D. describes her in two principal 

aspects, Rakta and Nila. Both of them are seated figures having their 
feet touching the ground. It calls her Viravandita—praised and 
propitiated by heroes. 

Though the worship and the cult of this non-Aryan goddess, is 
obslete in the South, her images are still found at so many places. The 
Madras Museum and Kumbhakon a m sculptures are interesting 
illustrations. 

The SaivI Devls—The manifold forms of Durga, as promised may 
now be taken and some of them are : 

Nanda Balavikarnika 

Amba BalapramathinJ 

Ambika Sarvabhutadamam 

M a ngala Manonmanini 

Sarvaraangala Varurucamunda 

KSlaratri Raktacamunda 

Lalita $ivaduti 

Uma Yogesvarl 

Parvatl Bhairavi 

Rambhft Tripurabhairavl 

Totala $ivlt 

Tripura Kjrti 

Bhutamata Siddhi 

Yoganidrl Riddhi 

Varna K Sanaa 

RaudrI Djpti 

Kalavikar^ika Rati 


$veta 

Bhadra 

Jaya & Vijaya 
Ghantakarn* 
Jay and 
Diti 

Arundhad 
A par aj it.3 
Surabhi 
Krsna 
Indra 

Annapurna 
Asvarudha 
Bhuvanesvari 
B51a & 
Rajamatangi 


CHAPTER VI 
SAURA-PRATIMA-LAKSANA 
SURYA—ADITYAS, NAVAGRAHAS AND DIKPALAS 

Surya and the Adityas:—Surya, the Sun is the fifth principal god associ¬ 
ated with Pancayatana-worship which may be regarded as the sublimest 
and the most universal composite bhakti-cult in India. Surya is a 
principal god in the Vedas. His worship, therefore, has been in vogue 
from very early times. The history of this god presents some interest¬ 
ing inter-ethenic and international back-ground also. The sectarianism 
under the name of Saurism revolving round this celestial luminary is 
also a fascinating story. Before we come to all this, let us begin with 
his Vedic accounts. 

Vedict—In the Vedas a good many solar deities have been extolled. 
Apart from Surya, the most concrete of them, his other various aspects 
are Savitr, Pusan, Bhaga, Vivasvat, Mitra, Aryaman and Visnu which 
gave rise to what are called Dvadasadityas, the twelve Adityas in the 
Brahmanas (cf. the $atapatha), the Epics (cf. the Mahabharata) and 
the Puranas (so many) and the early Silpa-texts like Visvakarma- 
silpa. 1 he hymns of the Rgveda under the above-mentioned solar 
gods like Savitr, Pusan etc., simply symbolise the whole fabric of the 
universal activity and energy remifying into the fundamental elements 
of life like the energy to work which Savita, 'the stimulater of every¬ 
thing’ STCffhdT’—was accredited to give ; the safety of the 

cattle and their pastures was assigned to Pusan, the beneficient Sun 
and the distribution of riches and wealth was the function of Bhaga. 
Similary Vivasvat the first sacrificer was conceived as the ancestor of 
the race ; 'his Avestan counterpart, Vivan-hant, was the first mortal 
who prepared Haoma (Vedic Soma)’. Mitra’s luster was not confined to 
Indian horizon, it simply illumined the whole of Assia. He was a Indo- 
Iranian god and his Iranian cult did penetrate into India and reacted 
on north Indian Sun-worship, which we shall presently see. Visnu 
the great Epic and Pauranic Preserver God was first a solar deity as 
Vedas reveal. ‘Rgvedic hymns to Surya contain many epithets which 
had a hand in influencing many of his traits in the post-Vedic age. In 
some he is described as 'the beautiful* winged celestial bird G a rut man’ 
(divya suparna Garutman), while in one verse (R.V., VII, 77, 3) he is 
described a? 'a white brilliant steed brought by Usas’; from such 
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descriptions originated the concept of Garuda, the mount of Visnu, and 
Tarksya, the horse-mount of the Sun-god himself. Nay, the idea of 
the god riding on a chariot drawn by four or seven horses so frequently 
found in post-Vedic texts and illustrated in early reliefs has already 
been well formulated in Rgvedic hymns; he is more often described 
there as ‘moving on a car drawn by one, by several or by seven fleet 
and ruddy horses’ (1.115, 3-4; VII, 60, 3; VII. 63, 2, etc.). The elabo¬ 
rate story current in the epics and the Puranasabout Surya’s marriage 
with Visvakarma’s daughter Saijijna, her desertion of him after leaving 
with him her shadow (Chaya) for her inability to bear his effulgence, 
Visvakarmii’s attempt to reduce this in order that his daughter might 
endure it, had its origin in the Vedic myth about the marriage of 
Saranyu, the daughter of Tvstr, with Vivasvat, the Sun-god’—D.H.I. 
p. 430-31. 

Saurism of the Post-vedic age:—Rise of Saurism might be synchro¬ 
nous with the rise of the Bhagvata-cult in the MahSbharata. The 
greater epic (II. 50, 16) describes him Devesvara ‘lord of gods’, the 
germs of which were already sown in the Rgveda itself when it had 
proclaimed to the world : 3$ STI^r The sway and the 

supremacy, the Sun has always exercised and extended over, is evident 
from the very ancient Smarta-tradition of Sandhyopasana, in which 
a prayer to the sun in Gayatiimantra forms a principal constituent. 
This prayer is symbolic of men’s desire to attain unblemished wisdom, 
the strongest ship to cross the ocean of Samsara. The Sun has been a 
favourite god of the repentent sinners who always prayed for their 
redress. The immortal poem of Mayura, an eulogy to Sun in hundred 
stanzas and the prologue in the Malti-Madhava by his contemporary 
Bhavabhuti are some of the classical illustrations of Surya’s supremacy 
and his cult of worship. If Visnu could capitivate the kings, Surya 
his Vedic pioneer did not lag behind, as some of the ancient rulers of 
India were exclusive worshippers of the Sun God. Maharaja 
Dharapatta, one of the Maitraka rulers of Valabhi, and some of the 
Pusyabhuti rulers of Thanesvara like Rajyavardhana, Adityavardhana 
and Prabhakarvardbana were 'Param-Aditya-bhaktas' the most devout 
worshippers of the Sun. 

As many as six branches of the sectarian cult of Saurism are a proof 
of the popularity of this cult, an adherance to which in north and south 
India goes back fairly to an early age. The sun was regarded as the 
author of the world by the Sauras. The six sub-sects as hinted above 
of this great cult may be briefly mentioned. 

Among the six classes of devotees of sun, all bearing a mark made by red 
sandal,wearing a garland of red flowers, and repeatingtheformula ofeight 
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Syllables, (i) some worship the orb of the sun who has just risen as, 
Brahmadeva, the creator ; (ii) others the sun on the meridian as 
Isvara, the destroyer, who is also regarded as the ouginator; (iii) some 
regard the setting sun as Visnu, the protector and conisder him as 
the cause of the creation and destruction also and as the highest entity 
worship him. (iv) There are some who resort to all the three suns as a 
triple form; (v) others observing the vow of regularly seeing the orb, 
adore the supreme soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden 
bair. One section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the 
observation of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the 
16 ways, dedicate all their action to the god, and do not eat without 
seeing the orb J (vi) The devotees of the sixth class imprint the orb on 
their forehead, arms, bosoms with a heated iron piece and meditate on 
the god in their mind continuously. 

Foreign influence on the Sun-worship in India:—The North has 
always been the strong-hold of the foreign influences right from the 
Aryan influx to the Mohammedan invasion, only the British could 
successfully penetrate even to the remotest of the South. Accordingly the 
Iranian cult of Sun-worship also affected the north. Hence the earlier 
mode of sun-worship as prevalent in India branched off* into two main 
forms, the representative character of which is fully evident in the 
artistic remains *That its north Indian form was much reorientated, 
by the east Iranian mode of sun-worship is fully proved by many 
literary and archaeological data. The story of Jamba’s leprosy and 
his cure from this fell disease by his worship of the Sun-god according 
to the approved east-Iranian ($akadvipi) manner h elaborately 
narrated in many Puranas such as Bhavisya, Varaha, Samba, etc 
Reference is also made in many of these texts to his having caused to 
be built a big temple of the god at Mulasthanapura (modern Multan 
in the West Punjab) on the banks of the Chandrabhaga. There was 
actually a big sun-temple at Multan, a graphic description of which 
and the image enshrined there is given by foreign travellers like Hiucn 
Tsang and Arab geographers like A1 Edrisi, Abu Ishak al Isht. khri 
and others. Some of the Puranas also refer to the installation of a sun- 
image known by the name of &3mbaditya by 63mba at Mathura. The 
close association of the east Iranian form of sun-worship with the 
reoriented cult of the god in Northern India is further emphasised in 
the Brhatsarphita ; it is expressly laid down there (Ch. 59, V. 19) that 
it was Magas (the indianised form of the Magi, the sun-worshipping 
priests of Iran) who were entitled to install ceremonially the images of 
Surya in temples, Alberuni knew this fact for he has recorded that 
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the ancient Persian priests came to India and became known as Magas.’* 
—D.H.I. p. 431. 

This Iranian influence on the reoriented Sun-worship in India is 
fully born out by the representations of Sxirya in the Indian Sculpture 
particularly belonging to the North. It is the udicyavesa along with 
the wearing of a waist-girdle called viyanga (cf. Br. Samhita) or 
Yaviyanga {avyanga )—vide the V.D., which is the indianised form of 
Iranian Aiwiyaonghen the sacred waist-girdle of the Iranians. The 
extant Surya reliefs of the Kushan, Gupta and late Gupta periods 
illustrate this trait. Dr. Banerjea has made a good study of these 
icons and he significantly observes that several extant art motifs of the 
Gandhara region and especially those hailing from Mathura and 
belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era help us to trace the 
development of the new and reoriented Surya icons of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods, the illustrations of which will be tabulated ahead. 

Dvadasadityas: Now before we proceed with the pratimalaksana 
of the Sun-image proper, let us briefly notice the twelve Adityas and 
their pratioaalakjanas as collected from the representative texts— 
vide Pr. Laks. p. 245-46. Mention has already been made of their 
early references in literature which proves how ancient they arc. 
Different accounts of their origin are given; but Rao says: 'The most 
commonly accepted meaning of their name is that they are all 
so-called because they are the sons of Aditi and in the Puranas, they 
are ail evidently solar deities.’ These twelve Adityas are said to 
preside each a month of the year. Their names are given variously 
in various works; and a good many of them agree in naming them 
in order as Dhatr, Mitra , Aryaman. Rudra , Varuna, Surya, Bhaga , 
Vivasvan, Pusan , Savitv, TVastr and Visnu , the last one surpassing 
all in lustre. Some of these names like Mitra, Aryamam and Bhaga 
are illustrative of the identity between their Iranian counter-parts— 
Mithra , SXryama and Raga or Bagho of the Parsis. 

In regard to the images of each of these twelve Adityas in 
five principal texts—vide ibid., Sri Gopinath Rao on the authority 
of the Vi£vakaram-8lstra (the last text quoted in the Pr. Laks. p. 246) 
has tabulated them in the following manner especially in regard to 
their hands and objects : 

Dvadasadityas 


No. 

Name of the 
Adityas. 

Back Right 
Hand. 

Back Left 
Hand. 

Front 

L.H. 

Front 

R.H. 

1 

Dhatj 

Lotus garland 

Kamandalu 

Lotus 

Lotus 

2 

Mitra 

Soma 

Sula 

Do. 

Do, 

3 

Aryaman 

Cakra 

Kaumodakl 

Do. 

Do. 



No. 

Name of the 
A dityas. 

Back Right 
Hand . 

Back Left 
Hand . 

Front 

L.H. 

Front 

R.H. 

4 

Rudra 

AksamalS 

Gakra 

Lotus 

Lotus 

5 

Varuna 

Gakra 

Pasa 

Do. 

Do. 

6 

Surya 

Kamandalu 

Aksamala 

Do. 

Do, 

7 

Bhaga 

$ula 

Gakra 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Vivasvan 

99 

Garland 

Do. 

Do. 

9 

Pusan 

Lotus 

Lotus 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

Savitr 

Gada 

Gakra 

Do. 

Do. 

11 

Tvastr 

Sruk 

Homaja-Kalika(?) Do. 

Do. 

12 

Visnu 

Gakra 

Lotus 

Do. 

Do. 


On this Dr. 

Banerjea makes 

a significant observation correcting 


Raoofhis oversight: "but in his table all of them are shown as 
four-armed. The text quoted by him, however, explicitly says that 
two of them, Pusan and Visnu are to be shown as two-armed. 1 * As 
regards their illustrations, something would be said ahead as usual 
in the end. 

Navagrahas : Surya is both an Aditya and also one of the Nava¬ 
grahas* The other eight Graha are : Chandra, Bhauma (Mangala), 
Budha, Brhaspati, &ukra, Sani, Rahu and Ketu. The following chart 
will give a succinct sculptural representation of all these Navagrahas 
as tabulated by Sri Rao in his E. H. I. (p. 322-3) on the authority of 
Rupamandana : 


Navagrahas: 


Name of 
the diety . 

Colour. 

Weapons etc . 

Right Left 

Hand . Hand . 

Seat and Vehicle . 

Remarks , 

Surya 

White 

Padma Padma 

Caeriot with 7 horses All the 

Soma 

99 

Kumuda Kumud 

99 99 IB » 

nine 

Bhauma Red 

Danda Kamandalu 

A goat 

dieties 

Budha 

Yellow 

Hands in Yogamudra 

Sarpasana 

should 

Guru 

9 * 

Aksmalla Kamandalu 

Hamsa 

be 

&ukra 

White 

99 * 99 

A frog 

adorned 

Sani 

Black 

Danda „ 


with 

Rihu 

Smoky 


A sacrificial pit 

kiri> 




(kunda) 

and 

Ketu 

93 

Arms folded as in the 

The lower portion of 

ratna- 



anjali attitude. 

the body of Rahu 

kuhda- 




should be that of a 

las. 


snake* 
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The worship of Navagrahas has been a universal feature in asso* 
ciation with any sacred ceremony or any important ritual. The 
Yajna-valkya-Smrd assigns to Navagraha-puja, an important place, 
for the attainment of desires. Regarding their representation, it 
enjoins that the figures of these nine planets should be made of copper, 
crystal, red sandal (wood), gold (in the case of Budha and Brhaspati), 
silver, iron, lead and bell-metal respectively ; or these figures should 
be drawn on canvas in their respective colours or in tnandalas made 
of scented paste, the last being the lepyaja variety. 

Surya-pratima-laksana—(i) Northern tradition :—From the persual 
of the texts—the Br. S., the V. D., the Agni., the M. P., and the A. P. 
and R. M, Lei (A) to (iv) and (viii) and < ix)—vide Pr. Laks. p. 246-48, 
two types of the Sun-images emerge. In the first (cf. the V. D.) the 
Sun is seated on a lotus, has two hands holding lotuses, moving in a 
car drawn by seven horses ; and the second (cf. the Agni and the 
Matsya) also includes the charioteer, the legless Aruna who is driving 
the horses. Here the sun is attended by two male and two female 
figures. The two female figures are his queens-—Niskubha, also called 
Ghaya on his right and Rajni also called Prabha or Suvarcasa on his 
left. In the front of these females are the males—the one on the right 
is called Fingala or Kundi holding either sword or writing implements 
and the one on the left is called Danda holding a sula (staff).- Here 
in the latter, the Sun-figure is also said to be weacing an armour. 

This last trait brings us to the description of the Sun-images as 
found in the Br. Samhita and in another passage of the V. D —vide 
ibid, conforming to the Iranian influence on north Indian images of 
the Sun as already pointed out before, and accordingly the Br. Sam- 
hita would enjoin that ‘the god should be dressed in the fashion of a 
Northerner, (his body) from the feet upto the breast being covered. 
He should wear a crown and hold two lotus flowers by their stalks. 
His face should be adorned with ear-rings, he should wear a long 
necklace and a viyanga ; ...his face should be covered with a cheek 
plate’. € The Visnudharmottara of a later date containing fuller 
details, says tha the god should have four arms; he should be Covered 
with a coat of mail and he should wear a Northerner’s dress ; his Waist 
girdle is known as yavfyanga (avyanga); the staff-carrying Dandi is to 
be shown on his left, and the pen and inkpot ^here palm leaf) bearing 
Kundi on his right; a lion standard is to be placed on Surya’s right 
side, and his four sons, Revanta, Yaraa, and the two Manus, should 
stand by him. Other attendants of the diety according to this elabo¬ 
rate description are his four wives, Rajni, (Ri-(Ni-) ’k§ubha, Ghaya 
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and the goddess Suvarcasa ; the chariot drawn by seven horses should 
be driven by Aruna’. 

Thus in the former we do not find any mentiou of the chariot, the 
horses and other attendants of the god, while in the latter there is an 
elaborate descriptions of the accessories and the main characteristic of 
both these descriptions is the avyanga-girdle and boots which emphasise 
the foreign origin of the type of image consequent upon the reoriented 
cult on the Iranian model, 

(ii) Southern tradition :—Now as regards the pratima-laksanas as 
found in Southern $ilpa-texts like the Amsumadbhedagama—-vide 
Rad’s notice Vo). I pt. II p. 306-7: *tbe figure of the Sun-god 

should be sculptured with two hands, each holding a lotus. The 
hands should be solield up as to cause the fists holding the lotuses 
reach the level of the shoulders. His head is to be surrounded by a 
halo (kandmandala) and his person should be adorned with many 
ornaments ; on his head there should be a karanda-makuta and a 
garment worn by him should be red in colour. He should wear a pair 
of ruby ear-rings (kundalas) and over his chest there should lie a hara 
(necklace). He should wear only one cloth and the body should be 
covered (with a coat) as in c in Northern India.’ The fabric of this coat 
should be so delicate in texture as to make portions of the body visible 
through it. There should also be a yajnopavita on his person. The 
figure of Siirya should be made to stand on a padraa-pitha by itself or 
should be placed in a hexagonal chariot drawn by seven horses fully 
caparisoned. The chariot should have only one wheel and be shown 
to be driven by the lame Aruna. On the right side of Surya there 
jcould stand Usa and on the left, Pratyusa. A second authority 
mentions four consorts to Surya ; namely, Rajni, Suvaina, Suvarcasa 
and Chaya, while a third says that one half, taken vertically, of the 
body of Surya should have the shape of a dark-complexioned woman, 
probably indicating the sun inspite of his being the god of light, is 
inseparably wedded to night and its darkness.* 

'The 6ilparatna states that on each side of $urya there should be 
a dvarapSlaka, named Mandate and Pingala respectively.* ^ilparatna 
chooses pusparaga or ruby, of which the kiri^a of Surya should be 
made. 

Illustrations of the Sun images in consonance to the aforesaid 
introduction and the descriptions fall in as many as 5 types, earlier 
common types, early mixed types, (cf. the Iranian influence), medieval 
seated types, medieval standing ones and lastly their southern represent 
t^iops. 
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(i) Earlier types —again can be sub divided in those of aniconic and 
iconic. The former used to be represented in symbols like a wheel, a 
round golden plate, a lotus flower etc. Dr. Banerjea has investigated 
into these earlier representations of the Sun—vide D.H.I. Chap. IV, 
and has illustrated it in the punch-marked and cast-cDins (cf. the coins 
of Uddehika and the Pancala mitra chifs like Suryaraitra and Bhlnu- 
mitra). As regards the latter i e, Surya in human form it is represen¬ 
ted in the ancient remains of Bodha Gaya, the Buddhist cave at Bhaja, 
composition of Surya carved on one face of the many-sided column 
found at Lala Bhagaf and the Surya relief in the torus frieze of the 
small cave, Ananta-gumpha among the Khandagiri group of Jain cave 
shrines near BhuvaneSvara Orissa, where the motif of representations 
is more or less identical and their affinity to each other is remarkable. 
The typical of them (cf. Bodha Gaya) may be described in the words 
of Dr. Banerjea—ibid p. 432. ‘The god is seen riding on a one¬ 
wheeled (ekacakra) chariot drawn by four horses on a ‘upright* of the 
old stone railing (pracinasilSprakara) at Bodh Gaya. He is attended 
on either side by a female figure shooting an arrow, and they are the 
earliest reliefs standing for Usa and Pratyusa personifying the different 
aspects of 'dawn* driving away darkness ; the demons of darkness 
appear to be personified by one male bust on each side of the relief. 
The Rgvedic description of Suryajas riding a chariot drawn by one, 
three, four or seven horses seems to have been the basis of such 
representation.’ 

Thus the earlier reliefs (as says Dr. Banerjea), of Surya hailing 
from different corners of India, Western, Northern and Eastern, seem 
to prove that the iconography of this motif was to a great extent the 
same everywhere in these widely distant regions and it was utilised by 
devotees irrespective of creed. 

(ii) Early types typify the remodelled motif of the Sun images in 
Nothern India in a peculiar way due to the reorientation of the Sun- 
cult influenced by its Iranian form. These as already indicated, hail 
from the Gandhara region, especially from Mathura of the Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods. Apart from the Gandhara sites and Mathura 
Museum exhibits (see details in D.H.I. p. 434), the Sun-images of the 
early Gupta period as found in Surya relief at Niyamatpur and 
Kumarpur (Rajshahi Beagal) as well as Bhumara (Nagod Madhya 
Bharat) along with fine marble sculpture of Surya found at Rhair 
Khaneh (Afganistan) now in Kabul Museum and several others as 
noticed by Dr. Banerjea though take former model, are also represen* 
ta$iy$ of the developed innovation^ 
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(iii&iv) Medieval Surya reliefs usually fall under two categories, 
one showing the god standing in the company of bis attendants, the 
other showing him seated in padmasana, the former outnumbering the 
latter. The former group i i illustrated in an early medieval Surya 
image from Khiching in which besides the lotus-carrying two-armed 
central figure of Surya dressed iu udicyavela also keeps up the earlier 
tradition of his accessories like Dandi, Pifigala, Usa, Pryatusa, Arutta, 
and seven horses (shown in the relief). The latter are very often 
profusely ornamented (cf. Dacca History of Bengal for such elaborate 
Surya reliefs). This brings us to the fifth type, the Southern repre¬ 
sentations in which this is the prominent characteristic. 

(v) Rao has made certain generalizations of the Southern types of 
Surya images comparing them with the Northern types and some of 
them may be enumerated here cf. D.H.I. p. 440—(f. n.): 

“The South Indian Suryas have their hands raised to the level 
of their shoulders, and the lotuses held by them are only half-blossom¬ 
ed ; their legs and feet are always left bare; the northern Indian images 
have generally their hands at the general level of the hips or the 
elbows, and are made to carry full-blown lotuses rising up to the level 
of their shoulders, and they wear boots : Aru?a and the seven horses, 
almost invariably present in north Indian varieties of Surya, are very 
often absent in their south Indian counterparts, and the number of 
attendants in the latter is very small (Dandi, Kundi or Pingala, the 
arrow-shooting goodesses, the several consorts of the god, etc. are 
almost invariably absent, especially in the Tamil districts).” 

One of the earliest extant Surya images of the South Indian 
variety satisfying the above generalizations belongs to the Parasurlme- 
svara temple at Gudimallam (near Renigunta in North Arcot). 

Dvadasadityas illustrated As regards the illustrations of the 
Dvad a §3dityas it maybe remarked that separate images of these are 
very rare ;'they are. usually shown carved on the sides and top of 
detached frames (most probably set up behind the image of the Sun- 
god) or on the prabhlvali of the Surya-image. The architectural 
frame in thejunagadh Museum shows two-armed figures of Surya 
carrying lotuses in separate niches, three on either side and five on the 
top (eleven in all). Barring the central figure on the top, which is 
shown seated with Usa and Pratyusa on either side, all the other ten 
are shown standing and attended by other female companions. Four 
of the Navagrahas, probably Sukra and f§ani and certainly Rahu and 
Ketu, are also placed on the top. The eleven Adityas together with 
the missing central figure of Surya would make up the requisite 
number,"--D.H.I. p. 437, 
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Revanta:—Dr. Banerjea has also taken notice of another solar 
deity, Revanta, one of the sons of Surya whose worship in Eastern 
India seems to be of some significance (cf. ‘Tirthatattva* of Raghn- 
nandana). Puranas like the Kalika and the Markandeya and the Visnu- 
dharmottara along with the Brhatsamhita describe him and Dr. Baner¬ 
jea has pointed out a remarkable illustration—the Ghatnagar 
(Dinajpur) black basalt image (now in the collection ofRajshahi 
Museum). It may be pointed out that the images of Revanta are 
often mistaken for those of Kalki and Sri Brindavana Bhattacharya 
rightly remarks: It is remarkable however, that the former differs from 
the latter by the clear representation of attendants such as dogs, 
musicians etc. 

Navagraha-iilustrations: Dr. Banerjea observes that the extant 
Navagraha reliefs containing their separate and group representations 
often depict them in different manner. Stone slabs with the figures of 
these ‘grahas’ usually standing and rarely seated, were used as 
architectural pieces in medieval temples of different parts of India. 
This medieval convention did undoubtedly serve as prophylactic 
measure for the safety of the the temples. In Indian sculpture the 
three illustrations as noticed by the learned Doctor are a late r Gupta 
fragmentary sandstone relief from Sarnath, (now exhibit No. 1536 in 
the Indian Museum) showing only four grahas which was eight-graha- 
composition—Ketu being a latter addition; the Kankandighi sculpture 
(now in Asutosh Museum, University of Calcutta) which, though a 
nine-figure coinosition (having Ganesa in the beginning; is remarkable 
for the absence of Ketu and the twelve-spoked wheel—the Navagraha- 
cakra found in the ruins of Khiching where not only Ketu but also a 
central deity like DhatS or Vidhata also figure. 

Iconology behind the Sun and Navagraha images: We are familiar 
with the earlier Visnu as a solar deity in the Vedas. The later tradi¬ 
tion reversed the position and Surya was reckoned as Visnuite image. 
Brindavan echoes this tradition when he says, 'Iconographically the 
representation of the sun resembles that of Vasudeva in general 
appearance and in many details. It is noteworthy also that the Sun 
is one of the forms of Vis$ i, and probably the image of Surya 
in his Rajasi murti [The Anantas\)l and Balarama (Sesa) raurtis are 
his Tamasi (full of Inertia, Sleep) and Vasudeva, his Sattviki (full 
of intelligence) forms] or form of activity. The moving car, the 
military dress including the boots, the shooting rays, all indicate a 
great spiril of animation. I propose the following points of similarity 
between the images of VSmdeva and SQrya; 
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Sun: Visnu (Vasudeva) 

PrabhS Sarvasvatl or Satyabhitma 

Chaya LaksmI or Rukmini 

Kundi Brahma 

Danda Isa 

Four hands Four hands 

Lotus-seat Lotus-seat 

Another point to be noted is that the seven horses here represent 
physically the seven rays of the Sun “Vibgyor” (violet, etc). Aruna 
(literally meaning 'red colour’), the charioteer, represents the crimson 
morning rays of the Sun”.—I. I. p* 17-18. 

Similarly the development of Navagraha-images also presuppose 
an iconology resting with some of the principal gods of the pantheon 
who are supposed to preside over them as per the following tabulation 
of their affinity: w A 

1. Candra from Varun 

2. Mangala „ Kartikeya 

3- Budha „ Visnu 

4. Brhaspati „ Brahma 

5. 6ukra „ Sakra or Indra ^1^’ 

6. Sani „ Yama 

7. Rlhu ,, Serpent < 0'fllFffa$=raH,’ 

8. Ketu „ like Mangala iftrnfWcPns'T $cft: WTf^tpTfl 

ll rind a van, therefore, concludes, 'The attributes of water lilies 
etc. in the case of Gandra as indicating his aquatic nature, 
those of 3akti etc, in the case of Mangala indicating his war¬ 
like character, those of Visnu, in the case of Budha signifying 
his nature of intelligence, the symbols of Aksamala, book etc, in the 
case of Brhaspati indicating his nature of penance and meditation, 
those of treasure, etc., in the case of Sukra indicating his kingly nature 
and those of stafi, etc., in the case of Sam indicating his destructive 
nature, and so on, have a special reference to the iconic development 
attempted above”—I. I. p. 33. 

Saura-5yatana—the Sun shrine: The Apar5jita-praccha—vide Pr. 
Laks. p. 251, enjoins the placing of Soma and other gods in the follow* 
ing manner: On the east there should be Soma; on the south-east, 
Bhauma; on the south Brhaspati; on the south-west, Rahu; on the west, 
dukra; on the north-west, Ketu; on the north, Budha; and on the 
north-cast Sani. 

Saura-pratiharas or the guardians or the gate-keepers of the Sun- 
shrine as given in the Bhavisy a-purapa in ah esoteric manner tfaay be 
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summarised thus: those at the first gate are called Dharma and ArthaS 
at the second Garuda and Yama; at the third, Kubera and VinSyaka; 
and at the fourth Raivata and Pindi. Raivata or Revanta as we know, 
is a son of Surya, while pindi is said to be Siva. 

Digpalas—Digpalas and Lokapalas are the same. They are eight 
in number corresponding to the eight quarters of the universe assigned 
to each of them for the guardianship. They are: Indra, Agni, Yama, 
Nirrti, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, and fsgna. Sri G.N. Rao remarks: “It 
might be noticed that all these deities held prominent positions in the 
Vedic period, long before, Visnu and Siva of the modern Trinity, be¬ 
came supreme in Hindu Mythology; and the former are now obliged to 
be content with the more modest situation of the guardianship of the 
quarters of the universe. It, therefore, becomes necessary to trace the 
history of the degradation so to speak of these deities from the exaulted 
positions held by them during the Vedic times”. 

It may, however, be pointed out that this stereotyped number of 
eight is neither full nor uniform in far earlier texts like the Mahabha- 
rata and the Manusmrti, where they are also addressed as Lokapalas. 
In the former source (VIII. 45-31 f.) it appears their number was at 
fiist four Agni, Yama and Bhagvat Soma (cf. the conspicuous absence 
of Kubera in it) and Hopkins correctly observes that the grouping of 
Agni, Yama, Varuna and Indra seems older than when Kubera is 
substituted for Agni, (cf. Ramayan a ’s enumeration of these). 

Vedic—Barring Kubera and ISana who may be regarded as lauki- 
ka devatas or folk-deities—vide Patanjali, the other six like Indra, Agni 
and Vayu, etc, were all Vedic deities of considerable importance and 
eminent position. Agni, Indra and Vayu constituted the Vedic Trinity 
in the I^gveda. i n the later Vedic texts like Atharva-veda this 
omission of liana and Kubera and substitution of Visnu and Brhaspati 
is significant; it only enumerates six digpalas, the adhipatis—Agni, 
Indra, Varupi, Soma, Visnu and Brhaspati. In the Krsna Yajuneda 
(T. Samhita V. 5-10) only six regents are mentioned, the names almost 
the same except here Visnu is substituted by Yama. The Gobhila 
Grhyasiitra, however, furnishes a valuable background for the rise of 
later ten Digpalas as developed in Jain mythology. There it is laid 
down in connection with the building of a house that ten offerings are 
to be made to ten regents namely Indra (E), Vayu, (S. E.), Yama (S.), 
Pitaras (S. W.), Varuna (W), Mabanya (N.W.), Soma (N), Mahendra 
(N. E ), Vasuki (downwards) and Brahma (upwards in the sky). 

Buddhist and Jain:—Regarding Buddhist tradition of the Dikpalas, 
Dr. Banerjea observes: ‘In Buddhist mythology too we find a group 
of four divine beings associated with the principal quarters, and the 
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Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us a stereotyped list of four; they are 
Dhrtarastra, the CJandharva king (east), Virudhaka, the king of the 
Kumbhandas (south), Virupaksa, the Naga monarch (west) and Vasira- 
vana, the V'aksa king (north). They are the Clatur-Maharajas of some 
Buddhist texts, and Panini seems to have had them in his mind when 
he referred to their bhaktas in one of his sutras (cf. supra, p. 85)’. 

As regards the Jain tradition, a hint has already been made 
above. There are two traditions of Digambaras and &vetambaras 
in Jainism and accordingly there are two corresponding traditions 
in ritual, mythology and iconography. While the former accept 
the stereotyped list of eight, the latter follow Gobnila Grhyasutra’s 
ten, incorporating Brahma and Naga to be lords of the upper and 
nether regions. 

With this brief introduction, before their individual pratimalaksanas 
and illustrations are noticed, let us tabulate them collectively as per the 
Aparfjita-praccha’s description of them—vide Pr. Laks. p. 254(ii). 


Dikpnla Vehicle attributes in hands quarter 

1. Indra gaja vara, vajra, ahkusa & kundi E. 

2. Agni mesa „ sakti, mrnala & kamandalu S. E. 

3. Yama mahisa lekhani, pustaka, kukkuta and danda S. 

4. Nirrti vanara khadga, khetaka, kartr & arimastaka S.W. 

5. Varuna makara, vara p&sa, kamala, & kamandula W 

6. Vayu mrga vara, dhvaja, pataka & kamandalu N. W. 

7. Kubera gaja gada, nidhi, bijapura & kamandalu N. 

8 Isana vrsa „ trisiila, nagendra & bijapuraka N. E 


Indra: One ol the supreme Vedic gods meaning kindler, born 
without a fellow and as one without a rival, weilder of Vajra, 
encompassing the sky and waters and reaching up to heaven, was 
the fixer of the earth and the luminaries and constituted the Vedic 
Trinity of Surya and Agni. This is a modest picture of his position 
in the Vedas. The question whether he had any cult of his own is 
not difficult to answer. He could not captivate the minds of the 
upper class people in the later times, but the artisans and workers 
did glorify him. There was a very old practice of adoring Indra 
on a particular day of a month and carry a procession in his honour. 
This is known as $akradhvajotthana— the raising of the banner of 
the lord Indra. The Samaraiigana echoes this tradition—vide its 
chapter on this hoary institution. The ^ilppadigaram, a Tamil 
epic also describes this tradition. Another negative allusion to his 
worship comes from the life and deeds of Krsna, who stopped his 
worship on earth. It was on this score that Indra had caused havoc 
in Gokula by sending down torrents of rain, and Kj^a had to lift 
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up the whole of the Govardhana mountain to save the people. In 
the Puranas he was the leader of the gods in churning the ocean 
and got white elephant Airavata from it. In the MahSbh&rata he is 
said to be the father of Arjuna. He, as we have seen, is also classed 
as one of the twelve Adityas and now was relegated to this lot of 
being one of the Dikpalas. One imporiant thing about him is his 
prominence in Buddhist and Jain religious lore and the subsequent 
association in their iconographic representations. 

Avoiding details of the other texts quoted in Pr. Laks. p. 254-55, 
we may describe him in brief (cf. the S. S.j. The accounts, as given 
in the Samarangana Satradhara regarding these Digpllas, however, 
is very meagre. All the names are also not mentioned here. It 
describes (Ch. 77. 42-48) only Indra and Vaivasvata and Agni and 
the further text being corrupt, the other names are missing. In their 
places, sages like Dhanvantari and BharadvSja and PrajSpatis like 
Daksa etc. are only hinted at. Now without going into details, the god 
of gods, Indra, mythologically is the lord of Heaven and his friend the 
lord of Hell, Yama, the son of Vivasvan Sdrya (Vaivasvat) should not 
be left out without some words on them incidently describing others 
as well. He is thousand-eyed, holding Vajra—the thunder-bolt, strong 
and poweaful. Dressed in forehead, a high didem (Kirlta) and 
catching the club in his next hand, he should be represennted in white 
garments with a long thread hanging from shoulder to the waist. A 
particular specification given by the text is remarkable for his 
conception. He should be shown in royal splendour with his 
Purohita, the prime minister. Indra, the god of kings, is an emblem 
of royalty, himself being the king of gods. 

Illustrations: The earliest ones are to be found in Buddhist relief 
compositions of Gandhara and Mathura ( cf. his basket-like head 
dress). Other notable illustrations may be cited from the stone reliefs 
in the Paharpur basement and Chidambaram stone. The latter is a 
fine south Indian example of the four-armed figure of Indra seated 
astride on the back of the elephant. 

Agni—was also an important deity in the Vedas and with Indra 
and Surya, formed the triad of that period. He is accredited with 
triple existence, as fire on earth, as lightning in the atmosphere and 
as the sun in the sky. The Vedic description gives him two heads, 
four horns, three feet and seven arms. Later on he was identified 
with Rudra and &iva and is, therefore, considered to be the father 
of Kartikeya. The most detailed description of Agni from the 
iconogropher’s point of view comes from the Visnudharmottara—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 256, in which he is bearded, four* armed, four-tusked. 





three-eyed, riding a chariot with smoke standard drawn by four 
parrots and driven by the wind, having his consort Svaha on his left 
lap, holding flames, trident, rosary in his hands. The Agamas, on 
the other hand characterise him as having four arms, three eyes, 
red jatas, with the front hands showing varada and abhaya, the 
back ones holding sruk and §akti. The Puranas like Agni and 
Matsya give Agni, a goat as his vehicle. The Agamas on the other 
hand provide him ram for his vehicle. His colour is described different¬ 
ly in different texts—red, molten gold, or yellow. 

As regards his illustrations Rao has given two reproductions 
one from the Siva temple at Kandiyur in Travancore and the 
other from Siva temple at Chidambaram. It is almost similar to the 
first except that instead of the faces being those of goats as in the 
first figure, they are human in this case and a bull (not a ram as 
required by the Agamas) is his vehicle 

Yama.—is the son of Vivasvat and Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastr, 
with a twin sister named Yaroi, whose incestuous offer of marriage 
was rightly resisted by Yama. He was the first man who died, 
reached the other world and showed the path to that world. R a o 
says that he is nowhere in that Vedic period represented as a punisher 
of sins. In the later days he is also known as Dharmaraja. He is 
said to be the father of Dharma, the eldest of the five Pandavas. 
He is very elaborately described in the V. D. in which “the four¬ 
armed god is seated on a buffalo with his consort Dhumrorna on 
his left lap, his right hands holding a staff and a sword and the 
left ones a trident with flames and a rosary, a furnace with flames 
issuing from it being shown on the top of the staff (it might thus 
stand for a khatvanga); Citragupta dressed as a Northerner 
(udicyaveSa) holding a pen and a leaf in his hands on his right 
and the fierce looking Kala (Time, the destroyer) holding a noose in 
his hand on his left, are his characteristic attendants reminding us of 
the companions of Surya, Kundi or Pingala and Dandi. According to 
the S. S he is represented glowing with lustre akin to that of his father 
the Sun. He should wear gold-ornaments and be shown in yellow gar¬ 
ments having a hallow like that of the moon. Sculpture No. 39 on the 
south basement wall of the Paharpur temple has been identified by 
Dikshit as Yama. 

Nirrti—the lord of the south-west, is a Vedic deity like Yama 
and Indra and he is regarded there as a god of evil which fact is 
kept in tact in the Puranic tradition in a bit modified form—vide the 
V. D’s. description of Virnpaksa and characterising Nirrti as his wife— 
KJla (Time) is Virupaksa and Mrtyu (death) is N»rrti. His iliqstr. - 
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tions are very rare, one hailing from Ahobilam as reproduced by Rao 
is very interesting. Here this dikpala is riding on the shoulders of a man. 
Another illustration as given by Dr. Banerjea is a relief in the collection 
of Rajshai Museum where too he is naravahana. Rao has given another 
illustration from Chidambaram. 

Varuna—is characterised by his famous noose (pasa). As regards 
his vechicle, according to the B. S. it is a goose; according to 
the Agni, it is a crocodile, while the Matsya makes it a deer. 
The V. D. also includes the figures of Ganga and Yamuna on 
their respective mounts to be shown on the right and the left in the 
image of Varuna, himself riding a chariot drawn by seven swans, 
who stand for the seven seas, in accordance with his conception as 
the lord of Waters. A beautiful figure of Varuna which is a side-piece 
of the Rajarani temple at BhuvaneSvara, may be illustrated here. 

Vayu—should be a youthful person of powerful constitution, of 
black colour and possessing two or four arms. His eyes must be of 
red colour and his garments, white. He should have a wavy-curved 
brow and be adorned with all ornaments. In his right hand it is 
stated, there should be a dhvaja (banner) and in the left a dauda. 
It might also mean that the right hand should be held in the 
pataka-hasta pose. Some authorities prescribe the ankusa in . the 
right hand of this deity. His hair should be dishevelled and he may 
be seated either on a simhasana or on a deer; the latter is more often 
met with in sculpture as the vehicle of Vayu. He should also appear 
to be in a haste to move very quickly. The Visiiudharmottara states 
that the colour both of the body and of the garment of Vayu should 
be sky-blue and that he should carry in his hands the cakra and the 
dhvaja. Vayu should have his mouth open. To his left should be seated 
his consort. Dr. Banerjea says that in early medieval temples of promi¬ 
nent cult-gods, V&yu, shown as riding on a stag and holding a flag in his 
hand, occupies his allotted corner in the outer side of the structure, 

Kubera—• literally means a person with deformed body. The story 
of Kubera is differently told in the Ramayana and the VarShapurana 
In the Buddhist and Jain literature and mythology the association 
of Kubera is a common feature. In the former accounts he is also the 
lord of Yaksas (this is also the Hindu tradition) and is the husband of 
Hariti. He has also the name of Vaisravana and Jarabhala. Kubera 
as a Vyantara-devata has been fully noticed by the learned author of 
the D.H.I. (cf. Chapter IX). Kubera’s conception goes back to the 
Atharva Veda. Patafijali’s Mahabhasya also alludes to him many a time. 
As regards his pratima-laksana he is usually two-armed, holding a 
?lub or mace in one of bis hands, accompanied by two nidhis— 
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and Padma and has either a nara (not ordinary mortal man but 
some mythical anthropomorphic type) or a lamb for hii 
mount. The V. D. describes him also as apfcyavesa and kavacl 
with four hands carrying not only the weapons like shield 
and mace but also a jewel and a pot. His fangs and moustoche 
and his consort Rddhi seated on his left lap are other traits according 
to this text. According to the Agamas (the Ara§u) the two nidhis 3ankha 
and Padma are to be shown in the form of two personified spirits 
and therefore the Suprabheda is justified in describing 
Kubera with terrific features. The ^ilparatna truely characterises him 
as a friend of Hara, riding a chariot drawn by men etc. and accom¬ 
panied by asta nidhis and Guhyakas on all sides. The. R. M makes 
him ride on elephant also. This brings us to his representation in Indian 
sculpture* especially the Kubera and Hariti compositions of the Hellenis¬ 
tic art of Gandhara where these traits are illustrated. In the medieval 
and later medieval representations—vide the famous temples* this pot¬ 
bellied god is shown sqeezing the neek of a mangoose vomitting jewels* 

Isana—is the eighth Dikpala. He is $iva and the V. D. describes 
him as Gaurisvara who is no other than $iva and as Dr. Banerjea rightly 
remarks that it is curious that this conjoint aspect of $iva and Uma 
should stand for one of the DikpiJlas. 

The Agvins: lastly a word on Asvanidevate may also be said here. 
It is curious to note that though the sculptures of these twin-gods 
are not found in extant monuments* they have found a place in the 
Pratima-laksana of the Samarangana. A number of Agamas also 
contain the accounts of the figures of Asvins. 

The origin of these gods is not a matter of settled opinion as 
different versions found in different sources attribute different origins. 
Etymologically (cf. Nirukta of Yaska) they are so called because they 
pervade everywhere. Sri Rao says: "Who these gods were the 
commentators of the Vedas are not able to answer. Some say these 
were personifications of heaven and earth, others of day and night 
and yet others, of the sun and moon.” One thing, however, is certain 
that they are regarded as physician-gods and are possessed of wonderful 
therapeutic power. The Pauranic accounts are also dissimilar. Among 
them, according to those of the Varahapurana, these gods were born 
of Suiya and Saipjna as a Stallion and Chaya respectively. 

Now as regards the details of their figures, it is enjoined by the 
text (Samarlngana Sutradhara) that both should match each other. 
They should be shown wearing garlands of white flowers and be dressed 
in gold ornaments. 



CHAPTER VII 

OTHER MISCELLANEOUS IMAGES 


YAKSA-VIDYADHARA-VASU-MARUDAGANA-PITRGANA 
MUNIGANA (RSIS) AND BHAKTAS ETC. 

It may be noted that almost all these are described by Rao under a 
general head ‘Demi-gods’. I would however prefer to ‘Demi-gods and 
Demons’. Accordingly in continuation with gods, the demi-gods and 
demons must also be taken into consideration. Among the Demi-gods, 
Sri Rao (E. H. I. p, 549) includes :— 

1. Vasus 6. Pisacas 


7. Vetalas 

8. Pitrs 

9. Rsis and Munis 
Gandharvas and 


2. NSgadeva and Nagas 

3. Sadhyas 

4. Asuras 

5. Apsarasas 10. 

11. Marudgauas. 

But Nos. 4,6 and 7 should, in my opinion, be treated not as demi¬ 
gods but demons. Mythological and historical accounts both corro¬ 
borate their antagonism to the gods and, therefore, anti-devas can not 
be the minor forms of the devas. These demi-gods, the Yaksas and 
Kinnaras and Apsarasas have furnished very fascinating motifs to 
sculpture and more particularly to painting in India from very remote 
times. No ancient monuments, whether they are cave-temples like 
those of Ajanta or devotional temples like ancient and medieval 
temples, scattered throughout the length and breadth of this country 
are without the figures of these celestial beings, the most pleasant com¬ 
panions of gods. The exhibition of this tendency on the part of the 
Indian artist is superb. The Samarangana Sutradhara has devoted a 
good deal of description to demi-gods and their antis—the demons. 

Though the descriptions of these demi-gods and demons as found 
in the text are not very copious, the special contribution of this text 
is the prescription of their relative size in sculptures and paintings. 
It lays down the following sizes in descending order: 

Danavas Gandharvas 

Daityas Pannagas or Nagas 

Yaksas Raksasas, 
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N. B. (i) As regards the Vidyadharas, they should be smaller 
than Yaksas. 

(iij The Bhuta-ganas* however* should be shown superior to 
Pisicas (or Raksasas) in every respect—fatter and more cruel. 

As regards their dresses, ornaments and other emblems, the text 
lays down that Pisacas and Bhutas should be represented rohita 
(of red colour) ugly and red-eyed. They should be shown in a variety 
of iorms in unmatched dresses and ornaments, serpents hanging over 
their heads, and of terrible appearances. They should be represented 
dwarfish in size with a good number of weapons. A further direction 
is that they should be shown wearing sacred threads and with their 
armours and satikas on. Another rule is that they should be given a 
didem (kirfta) on their heads. In the last it lays down a general recoin* 
mendation that a skilled sculptor or painter should bestow the dress, the 
ornaments, the emblems, the weapons, etc., according to the particular 
conception in which they are held in the sculptures (S. S. 77. 61-62). 

Yaksas* \\ ith this general introduction froip the iconographe/s 
standpoint to these demi-gods and demons there is still a good deal of 
scope for their individual delineations. Before we do so by taking 
them one by one, we have to say something first on Yaksas, an impor¬ 
tant class of demi-gods or what the Jains would call them, the 
Vyantara-devatas. Ihis omission in the above list has to be accounted 
for. 

It is really strange that in early sculpture, the Yaksas are the 
most prominent and conspicuous figures. Their exuberance in Indian 
art is indicative of their popularity among the people. Like Dikpalas 
they form an integral element in all the three branches of Indian 
Iconography—Brahmana, Baudha and Jaina. All the ancient Buddhist 
sites and Hindu temple-sites are fully represented with their pictures. 
With this predominance of Yaksa- sculpture in monuments, their 
insignificance in the manuals is a bit disturbing. This is what Dr. 
Banerjea also laments: It is a fact however that iconographic texts 
systematised at a comparatively late date seldom contain any explicit 
description of the Yaksa images. T. A. G. Rao has collected several 
texts descriptive of such iconographic types as Vasus, NSgas (Naga- 
deva), Sadhyas, Asuras, Apsarasas, Piaiicas, Vetalas etc, from various 
sources, but no mention of the Yaksa type is made by him (op. cit Voh 
II Appendix B, Pratimalaksanani, pp. 271-79/. 

There are however two texts, the MlnasSra—vide Pr.Laks. p. 262 
and Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintamani which do describe them how- 
soever in an insignificant manner. But before we take up their icono* 
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graphy, it is required to account for this conspicuous absence. Yaksas 
according to our early tradition going back to the age of Atharvaveda 
were 'Itarajanah' or ‘Punyajanah’. Dr. Banerjea observes that ‘the 
association of the Yaksas and their king Kubera with riches (he is 
also called Dhanapati, Nidhipati) and one of their principal appela- 
tions, Guhyakas, mainly indicative of concealment may also be traced 
to the Atharvavdea.’ References in post-Vedic literature (cf. Patanjali’s 
JVfahSbhasya etc.) and the early Buddhist and Jain literature to Yaksas 
simply abound. All . these copious references may be purviewed in 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s work ’Yaksas’. The Mahabharata alludes to 
their shrines as well. In all these sources, Yaksas are nothing better 
than the folk-deities. Naturally with the rise of the institutions of 
worship of the gods and goddesses, prominance and recognition could 
be afforded only to those whose glorification was sublime, acts 
marvellous, deeds lofty, iconology edifying and who belonged to the 
higher strata of their own. That is why they are neglected in the 
iconographical texts, their main aim being the description of cult- 
deities. The Yaksas were not cult-deities in the sense we could give 
them this honour. They were folk-deities, worshipped, adorned and 
admired by the primitive dwellers, of the land and in the aristocratic 
Bhakti-cults of the Aryans, they could not have been better placed. 
Jainism and Buddhism, the two religious upsurges of India, rose on 
the backing of the common, unsophisticated people and therefore the 
glorification of Yaksas in their religious lore and iconography was a 
natural corrolary. 

Now coming to their Pratima-laksana—vide ibid, according to the 
Manaslra they assume a purely human appearance and are adorned 
with the crown by the name of Karanda. They are also stated here 
as chowry-bearers of other gods which fact is fully represented in 
Buddhist and Jain iconographical representations. They possess dark, 
blue and yellow complexions and benevolent disposition. According 
to Hemadri on the other hand, (who bases the characterisation of 
the Yaksas on the basis of the Mayasarpgraha), the Yaksas should be 
made tundila—pot-bellied, two-armed, holding nidhis in their hands 
(cf. their historical association with Kubera, the Lord of riches and 
the treasurer of gods or the God &iva) and be shown fierce (due to) 
drunkenness, their lord Vaisravana should hold a club in his hand.’ 

It is very interesting that Hemadri also mentions in this connection, 
the names of Yaksas as Siddhartha, Mapibhadra etc. etc. along with 
their king Dhanadhipa Kubera. The ‘tundila’ aspect of the represen¬ 
tation of Yaksas is fully borne out by their abundant illustrations 
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in Indian sculpture. Another aspects in which the Manasara’s 
prescriptions apply are the headgear and the consequent embelish- 
ment of other parts of the body and they are also profusely illustrated. 
There is yet another trait of Yaksa-representation in Indian sculpture, 
the association of trees which is also significant from the standpoint of 
primitive culture in which tree-worship was in great vogue and later 
on this primitive trait was not only associated with Yaksas and their 
worship but also got transformed into the tradition of Sthala- Vrksas, 
as associated with many higher cult-deities like Siva or Visnu. As 
regards their illustration, they are too numerous to be done justice 
here. This is Dr. Banerjea’s speciality and I do not want to encroach 
upon the learned Doctor’s domain. The reader is referred to read 
D.H.I. Chapter IX. 

Vidyadharas, Gandharras and Apsarasas—will go together. Accord¬ 
ing to the Manasara—ibid, and like Yaksas, Vidyadharas also assume a 
purely human appearance and are adorned with Karanda and their 
colour is stated to be dark, red and yellow. They are a kind of fairies 
possessed of magical powers. There is yet another trait, left out so far 
and filled up by this very text and the V. D, as associated with the 
Vidyadharas. It is the flying mode. The former—vide Pr. Laks. 
p. 262 ‘3^: SSm-Cl etc. three lines—gives here this flying posture 
and Dr. Banerjea’s commentary on the first line is worth reproducing: 
•‘The first line most probably describes the flying pose in a very 
characteristic way ; it means ‘with plough-share like legs (shown) in 
front of the back’. This appears to be a very significant mode of 
describing the flying posture which is depicted in the late Gupta and 
medieaval reliefs by the legs flexed backwards near the knees, the feet 
resembling the handle oi the plough, and the knees, the metal plough¬ 
share itself.* As regards the latter text i.e., the V. D. the flying couples 
of the Vidyadharas are made to carry swords in their hands: 

5SIPTTCIT: «R?SW5£fr frsirsKT: | 

^ qmi gfr i 

It may be remarked here that these with flying mode as is usually adopted 
in the representation of the garland-bearing and flower-throwing atten¬ 
dants or accessories of the principal cult-deity as illustrated in the 
early Buddhist monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati etc. and the 
Jain caves of Udaigiri and Khandagiri, near Bhuvaneswara in Orissa, 
are usually divided into two main groups : the first are hybrid in 
appearance (their upper half bearing human with wings attached to 
the shoulders, their lower one bearing bird-like), while the second are 
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entirely human even without the appendage of wings. According to 
iconographic terminology says Dr. Banerjea, ‘The former are the 
Gandharvas, the latter being Vidyadharas’. 

This classification is based on a wrong interpretation of the 
Manasara text by the learned author cf. his D.H.I, p. 351-52. The 
last four lines in. the Malini metre—-vide Pr. Laks. p. 262 under 
are really the description of the Kinnaras and not of 
Gandharvas as Dr. Banerjea understands. Further, contrary to the 
learned Doctor’s observation (cf. 'But the Manasara does not seem to 
distinguish between the two’—p. 352.) both these do differ—the Gan¬ 
dharvas are like Yaksas and Vidyadharas take entirely human appea¬ 
rance while the Kinnaras are characterised by the hybridity as just 
pointed out and so they are surely distinguished by the Manasara. 

Here Dr. Acharya, the autnority on the Manasara also agrees with me_ 

vide 'Hindu Architecture in India and abroad’—p. 148. 'The descrip- 
tion of the Kinnaras is contained in a Malini stanza at the end of this 
Chapter.’ (After Yaksas, Vidyadharas and Gandharvas are described- 
writer.) 'The legs are like those of an animal, the upper part of the 
body is that of a man, the face is like that of Garuda (the bird of Visn u ), 
and the arms are provided with wings. He is adorned with a diadem 
and red lotus, has the beautiful hue of a flower, and holds a lute (V-ina). 
These are the characteristic features of the Kinnaras’. It may be 
noticed that the body of the Kinnara as a combination oi the bodies of 
a man, an animal and a bird rightly gives the idea of hybridity as 
associated with above mentioned sculptures of the renowned sites. 
The association of Vinas and other musical instruments perhaps gave 
the impression to many a scholar to class them Gandharvas. This 
contention of mine is also supported by the description of Gandharvas 
as given in Mayasaipgraha quoted by Dr. Banerjea himself—ibid p.352, 
and the learned Docotor rightly says 'The Mayasaipgraha does not at 
all refer to the hybrid form of the Gandharvas (Kinnaras are not 
described here), but gives a general idea about them in this way : 'The 
Gandharva, handsome in apperance, should be made as conferring 
boon on his devotees, wearing a crown and ear-ornaments, holding a 
club, and engaged in playing on a Iyer.’ Thus the general description 
of Yaksas, Vidyadharas according to this text is applicable to Gan¬ 
dharvas also who are celestial choirs and celebrated as musicians 
—vide The Manasara which says : 

.HI hritt: i 

Yakfas are attendants of the devas which fact is an important 
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corroboration in the monuments, but what is the implication of 
Vidyadharas as weight-lifters or load-bearers ? The association of 
music—vocal and instrumental (Vin3 stands for the latter) with the 
Gandharvas is also borne out fact. 

Further Rao Gopinath also has something to add and he observes 
on Gandharvas: r In the Atharvaveda they are said to be a class of gods, 
hairy, like monkeys or dogs; they assume at will handsome appearances 
to seduce the females of this earth. Therefore they are invoked so 
that they may not indulge in this sort of wrong act but live with 
their own wives. The Gandharvas are believed to be deities who know 
the secrets of the divine truths and reveal them to the world. As we 
have already seen they are included in the class of Panchajanas and 
Sayana links them with Apsarasas: according to him they are the 
males of a class of divine beings whose females were the Apsarasas. 
In the Atharvana Veda, the Gandharvas are said to be 6333 in 
number/ 

Gandharvas again represent the modern free lovers and one of 
the eight system of marriage is the Gandharva system, where the 
alliance is not a religious sacrament, but a sort of contract which 
lasts till both the parties agree. Now as regards the Apsarasas they 
are so called because they are said to have sprung from the waters 
when the ocean was churned for obtaining ambrotia (amrta). They are 
believed to be celestial nymphs with no one as their particular 
husbands and that they were courting human heroes as they ascended 
the heaven. The apsarasas are said to be seven in number and the 
names of the most important of these are given as Rarabha, Vipula, 
Urvasi and Tilottama. 

In sculpturing the images of the Apsarasas they should be 
represented as having slender waists, large gluteals and well developed 
busts. They should all look very pretty with a smiling countenance 
and adorned with all ornaments and draped in silk garments. They 
must be standing erect (samabhangaj on bhadra-pithas. Thus these 
two divine beings called Gandharvas and Apsarasas go together whose 
king is Gitraratha who is invarilbly mentioned so in both the epics. 

As regards their illustration something has already been said 
above. More should be seen in Dr. Banerjea’s work, the D. H. I. 

Nagas— {i) History: After these four celestials are taken into 
accounts, let us now turn towards the netherlands where Nagas and 
Naginis are believed to have been residing. The exuberance of Nagas 
and Naginis in Indian art is a proof of the wide prevalence of the 
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snake-cult in India. The practice of adoration of the serpent is 
very primitive in India and it has some Vedic association also 
(cf. Rgvedic Ahirbndhuya). In the later Vedas especially in the 
Atharva, various snake-gods are mentioned and they are mentioned 
in association with Gandharvas, Apsarasas, and the Punyajanah, the 
Yaksas etc.—(VIII. 8. 15). Their names like TiraSciraja are also 
mentioned. Epic Tarksya and Dhrcarastra (the Nagaraja of later 
Brahmanical and Buddhist texts) are also mentioned. In Grhyasutras 
'Sarpabah* is one of the many house-hold rites and its performance 
, as an annual rite—prolonged for no less a period than the four months 
of the rains, is reminiscent of the popular Naga-worhsip in many 
parts of India and Dr Banerjea observes: 'The custom of worshipping 
the AstanUgas (Vasuki, Taksaka, Sesa, Ananta and others) and the 
snake-goddess Manasa during the rains and especially on the Naga- 
pancami day (usually falling in the month of Havana) even now 
current in Bengal seems to be the popular counter-part of the Sarpabali 
of the Grhyasutras.’ 

As hinted before that the references in the early Buddhist and 
Jain religious texts also support the wide prevalence of the Naga-cult. 
In Cullabagga (V. 6) four tribes of serpent-kings are mentioned. 
Various Naga-chiefs like Muca (i) linda, Kaliya etc. are said to have 
paid respects to the Buddha on different occasions and many early 
reliefs illustrate these themes. The Nagas are believed to have been 
born on the Pancami tithi of the bright half of the Havana and the 
whole of India offers Puja to the Nagas on the day—the Nagpancami. 
In the MahitbhSrata and the Varahapurana, different accounts of 
their origin are given along with an account of Krsna's encounter 
with Naga Kaliya of the Mathura region and the victory over and 
severe chastisement of the serpent-chief, the inner significance (as 
pointed out by Dr. Banerjea) of the whole story being the suppression 
of the primitive Naga-cult by the newer and more generally accepted 
Kpsna-cult of the Mathura region. As regards their association 
with the Buddhist fold Rao says, Tn historical times, portions of 
India were inhabited by a race of men who went by the name of the 
Nagas and they are said to have formed the majority of persons who 
joined the newly started Buddhist religion.* It was why a candidate 
for admission to the Buddhist order was often asked whether he was 
a Naga or not (Crunwedel 'Buddhist Art’ p. 44). It may be (obserbes 
Dr. Banerjea p. 347) presumed that the question was put to ascertain 
whether the particular person was primarily an adherent of the Naga 
cqlt or not.’ Incidentally an important reference to Nagas (so far not 
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pointed out by these savants) is their craftsmanship in the art of 
Architecture and Sculpture (cf. ‘Naga style of Indian architecture* 
in the writer’s ‘Hindu Pras&da’ p.95 and Hindu Science of Architecture 
Vol. I Section Temple-architecture—the Origin etc.). 

(ii) Iconography: There are as many as six sources from where we 
can reconstruct the iconography of the Nagas. In the Mayasamgraha 
Pr# Laks. p. 263-64, where after describing the characteristic colours 
and other peculiarities of the famous Nagas like Taksaka, Karkotaka 
Padma, Mahapadma, Sankhapata and Kulika, the text gives some 
of the common traits of the iconographic type like two tongues and 
arms, seven hoods with jewels on their heads holding rosary of beads 
in their hands and endowed with curling tails. Their wives and children 
are said to bear either one or three hoods. 

In the Aipsumadbhedagama—ibid, the description seems to apply 
to Nagadeva and not Nagas in general. The image of this deity is 
endowed with three eyes, four arms, beautiful countenance, red colour 
karanda-mukata, padmapftha seat, abhaya and varada poses, a five- 
headed cobra over the head of Nagraja—all these attributes simply port¬ 
ray him a deity rather provide for us to determine the iconography of 
the Naga type as is illustrated in Indian sculptures. Similar is the case 
with the description as given in the V. D. (Book. Ill ch. 65 verses 
3-8) where Naga Ananta, an incarnation of the Lord ViSnu 
(c£.' Sankarsana or Balarama) is in the mind of Pura^akara,—vide 
the following traits: four-armed, endowed with many hoods, with 
the beautiful earth goddess standing on the central ho6d; in the 
right hands of the god are to be placed a lotus and a pestle, while? his 
left hands should hold a ploughshare and a conch-shell—these attributes 
on the hands supports the above mentioned remark. 

The last laksana from the ^ilpratna ibid p. 264 (iii) however 
helps us to a great extent to determine the textual iconography of 
the Nagas as we find them represented in the art. Here‘the Nagas 
are human in shape from the nevel upwards, their lower part being 
serpentine in form; they have encircling hoods on their heads; the 
hpods may be one, three, five, seven or nine; they should have two 
tounges and should hold a sword or shiled in their (two) hands.’ 

Of the two earliest figures of the NSgaraia found in the Bharhut 
railings, that of Elapatra on the Prasenjit pillar satisfies the description 
of Ananta (see details in Banerjea’s). These as well as similar other 
figures in the early Buddhist art of Central India, Gandhara and 
Amaravati represent Nagas in a peculiar way making obesience to the 
Lord (theBuddha) and as if hiding their hybridity. This is the Buddhist 
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way of representing them. But the Naga-iraages found in the Mathura 
region as well as that of Dadhikarna Naga in Lucknow Museum and 
one hailing from Chargaon are real cult-objects and belong to the 
early Christian era, in the last of which the duel nature of Nagadeva 
(i.e where the seven hoods are ‘part of a complete serpent whose coils 
are plainly visible both at the front and the back of the sculpture’) is 
characteristic again of the modified representation of Baladeva cf. 
the implication in the V. D’s laksana of Nagaraja Ananta* 
Further—vide a general observation of Dr. Banetjea— 
'‘Most of the Naga and Nagini figures of the Gupta and later 
periods are shown in the role of accessories to the higher cult-gods, 
especially Visnu. Their hybrid iconographic type is retained; but 
when the figures of Adi, f§esa or Ananta Naga are shown as so many 
seats or couches of Visnu seated or lying down, they are usually repre¬ 
sented their original form of huge polycephalous snakes with 
many coils. $esa Naga or his consort in the Varaha reliefs are shown, 
however, according to the conventional hybrid form, their upper part 
being human and lower serpentine. But shown singly, the Nafa 
appears as a human being with snake hoods attached behind his 
head.* This motif is beautifully represented in khiching. 

Vasus—are another class of demi-gods, who form an important com¬ 
position of 33 gods in the Rgveda—8 Vasus, 11 Rudras, 12 Adityas 
and Heaven and Earth. Their origin is discussed at length in the &ri 
Bhlgavata 'that in the sixth Manvantara, Daksa had by his wife 
Asikni sixty daughters. He married them to Prajapatis. Dharma 
obtained ten daughters of Daksa, of whom one, Vasu begot the 
eight Vasus*. 

The names of eight Vasus along with their characteristic attributes 
of hands may be seen in the following tabulation (reproduced from 
Rao*s). ‘The general features of the images of the Vasus are that they 
should have each two arms, two eyes, and be of red colour; they should 
be clad in yellow garments and be adorned with karanda-makufas. 
They should have side tusks, terrific look, sinuous brows and fine hair. 
As in the case of all other images these should also be adorned with all 
Ornaments. They may either be seated or standing and should be 
carrying in their hands the khadga and the khe^aka respectively* 
The SuprabhedSgaraa among, the ^aiv3gamas, and the Visvakarraa* 
SSstra agree in stating that the colour of the Vasus is golden yellow 
and the latter prescribes beautifully embroidered red garments for the 
images of these demi-gods. The Visvakarma-sastra gives detailed 
descriptions of each one of the Vasus. According to this authority 
the images of the Vasus ought to possess four arms. In the following 
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table are given the various articles carried in their hands by eight 


Vasus:* 

Vasus 

Right Hand 

Left Hand 

Name 

Front 

Back 

Front Back 

1* Dhara 

Padma 

Aksamala 

Hala 6akti 

2. Dhruva 

KamalaksamSla 

Gakra 

Karaandalu *, 

3. Soma 

Padma 

A rosary of pearls Arikusa ,, 

4. Apa 

Hala 

Sakti 


5. Anil a 

Ankusa 

Aksamala 

Sakti Upavita 

6. Anala 

AksamSla 

Sruva 

Kapala Sakti 

7. Pratyusa 

Khadga 

AAkuia 

Khetaka „ 

8. Pr&bhasa 

Danda 

Kapala 

Ankusa 


N, B, Notice the fact that the back left hand has uniformly the 
Sakti, which has been made the inseparable concomitant of the Vasus* 

Asuras; 'The Asuras and Raksasas are very old demi-gods. 
They are often mentioned in the Vedic period. The Nirukta says 
that the word Asura implies a cloud that sprinkles water. The dark 
mass of cloud was evidently personified into a wicked being which 
required to be chastened by Indra to pour down rain. The Asuras are 
included in the Pancajana which* according to the Nirukta was 
composed of the Gandharvas, the Pitrs* the Devas, the Asuras and 
the Raksasas; but Sayana enumerates them as the gods* men* serpents* 
Gahdharvas including the Apsarasas and the Pitrs. From the 
Taittiriyasauihita we learn that the earth once belonged to the asuras 
and the gods had only a very small place on it. The gods asked the 
asuras for more upon which the asuras desired to know how much of 
the land they would require. The Devas replied "as much as this 
she-jackal can go round in three steps*'. The asuras consented to 
grant this request of the Devas and Indra as umed for the occasion 
the form of a she-jackal and stepped round the whole of the earth in 
three strides*. There is a very interesting account in the $attapatha 
how gods became distinguished from and superior to asuras (sec Rao's). 

Pisacas, Vetaks and Bhutas etc.— -are already taken notice of* 
cf. introduction to his chapter. 

Martit-ganas:In the vedic period the Maruts are said Variously to 
be the children of the earth under the name of Prisni and Rudra and 
as children of the ocean: they arc said to behave like sons to Indra. 
Rudra and PriSni are said to have begotten these in their assumed forms 
of a bull and a cow. Generally they were very friendly to Indra and with 
their help strengthened him against VrtrSsura. Only in a very few 





instances they are described as having abandoned Indra and left him 
to kill Vritra single-handed. The Maruts are the gods of the tempest 
and as such are sometimes included in the thirty three gods and some¬ 
times counted as outside this number ; in some places they are said 
to be thrice sixty and in others as only twenty-seven in number. They 
were the favourite deities of some rsis who have sung high praises 
about them. In these they are extolled as having spears resting upon 
their shoulders wearing anklets, golden ornaments and helmets, seated 
upon resplendent cars drawn by spotted dear and carrying light in 
- their hands; they are ever engaged in gathering rain clouds and 
compelling them to discharge their contents. Divested of the poetic 
element and viewed in the ordinary sense, the Maruts are gusts qf 
wind personified ; they are as fleet as deer and are really ever busy in 
gathering rain-clouds and helping Indra, the god of the atmosphere*. 

'The AmSumadbhedagama contains a description of the images of 
these Maruts. They should all be of handsome looks, dark in comple¬ 
xion, and possessing two arms, and standing upon padmapfthas. 
They should be draped in white silk garments, adorned with all 
ornaments and flowers and should have luxuriantly growing hair on 
their heads 9 . 

Sadhyas:—'According to the Nirkuta the word Sadhya means a 
ray of light. The gods who abide in the sky and absorb water and 
other liquids are said to be the Sadhyas. They are said to be adorable 
even by the gods. The Sadhyas are twelve in number and are named, 
according to the Agnipurana, MSna, Manta, Piana, Nara, Apana, 
Viryavan, Vinirbhaya, Naya, Danisa, Narayana, Vrsa and Prabhi. 
These are said to be the sons of Dharma and were great souls 
(mahiatmas). The images of Sadhyas should be represented as seated 
upon PadmSsanas and as carrying in their hands the aksahmalS and 
the kamandalu.* 

Pitrs: ^--'Hiraijyagarbha Manu had Mari chi and other sons; the 
sons of these latter are know as the Pitrs or Pitr-ganas. Mention is 
made of seven such ganas and they are as follows: 

(a) Virafs sons were the Pitrs of the Sadhyas and were called the 
Somasad. 

(b) MarlchPs sons, those of the Devatas and were called the 
Agnisvatta. 

(c) Atri’s sons, those of the Daityas, Danavas, Yakfas, Gandhar- 
vas, Uragas and the Rakshasas and were called the Barhisad. 

(d) Kavi’s ($ukracharya*s) sons those, oi the Bhrahmazjas and 
were called the Somapa. 
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(e) Angiras* sons, those of Ksatriyas and were called the 

Havirbhuja. 

(f) Pulastya’s sons, those of the Vai?y ag and were called the 
Ajyapa, and 

(g) VaSistha’s sons, those of the $udras and were called the 
Sukalins’. 

In giving the description of the Pitrs, the agamas state that 
they are three in number and that they must be seated either on the 
same wooden seat or on a bhadra-pitha; the three pitrs are the father, 
the grandfather and the great grandfather* These must be sculp* 
tured as old but good looking and strong people of yellow colour, 
draped in yellow garments and wearing each an yajnopavlta. On 
their head must be the kesabandha and they should be adorned with 
all ornaments: their body should be smeared with ashes (bhasma). 
They should have nice teeth and have with them a walking stick and 
an umbrella. The pitrs should have only two arms of which the left 
one should be kept stretched out on the knee of the bent left leg; the 
right hand should be held in suci-hasta pose* The Visnudharmottara 
states that the pitrs should be seated upon kusasana (mat made of 
kuSa or on spread out ku§a grass) and that they should carry the 
pindapatra or the vessel to receive the rice-balls offered to them by 
their living descendants.* 

. Rsis and Munis: 'The word rsi, according to the Nirukta, means 
the rays of the sun and these are said to be seven in number. By an 
extension of meaning the term came to be applied to the rsis, the seers; 
just as the sun’s rays spread everywhere and disclose the existence of all 
things, the seers or the rsis are able to perceive everything. Again, 
the $atapatha Br&hmana considers the rsis as breaths and derives the 
word rsi thus: “In as much as before all this universe, they, desiring 
the universe, were worn out (arsan) with toil and austerity therefore 
they are rsis”. Later on, the risis were regarded as those who had 
reached the other end (paragas) ofjnana and saipsara. The origin of 
the rsis according to the Nirukta is as follows:—Brahma took some 
dirt from his body and sacrificed it to the fire. From the flames there 
emanated the rsi Bhfgu (fried in the fire)* After the fire subsided, 
another rsi arose from the live charcoal (afigara) and was therefore 
called Angiras. A third rsi was predicted to be born after the two 
former ones from the same fire and was called Atri; the name Atri is also 
capable of meaning not-three and hence that the number of rsis was 
not going to stop with three and that some more were to be born from 
the kupda (fire-pit)* When the agni was removed and the kunda dug 
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out a rsi came into existence from the place where the kunda stood. 
He was know as Vaikhanasa. The Brahmandapurana gives a slightly 
different account of the birth of the rsis. Marici was born first; at the 
the time of the yaga was born Kratu. A third came into existence 
saying ahatn trtiyah, I am the third, and was hence known as Atri. 
Then again a fourth with thick hair was born and was called Pulastya; 
a fifth with Slowing hair and called Pulaha was next born. From the 
heap of coins and other daksinas (presents) placed in the yaga-SSla (sa¬ 
crificial ground) was born another rsi and he was called Valistha. All 
these were the mind-begotten sons of Brahma and it is from these all 
other beings including the Pitrs were generated*. 

'The rsis are grouped into seven classes. Vyasa and others are 
called the Maharsis; Bhela and others, the Paramarsis; Kanva and 
others, the Devarsis; Valistha and others, the Brahmarsis; Sulruta 
and others, the $rutarsis; Rtuparna and others, the Rajarsis Jaimini 
and others, the Kandarsis*. 

The names of the seven rsis differ from Manvantara to 
manvantara. 

‘The agamas give the names of the seven rsis differently; thus, the 
Amsumadbhedagama has Manu, Agastya, Valistha, Gautama, 
Angiras, Viivamitra and Bharadvaja; whereas the Suprabhedagama 
enumerates them as Bhrgu, Valistha, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, 
Kalyapa, Kaulika and Angiras; and the Purvakaranagama, Agastya, 
Pulastya, Viivamitra, Paralara, Jamadagni, Valmlki and Sanatku- 
mara. We have perhaps to understand that each of these authorities 
gives the names as they obtained in different Manvantaras*. 

‘The images of the rsis should be sculptured as either seated or 
standing on a padma-pitha; they must be shown as peaceful old people 
with flowing beards reaching up to the chest, with jatamakutas on 
their heads, yajfiopavitas, and with their foreheads marked with three 
streaks of vibhuti (bhasma or ashes). They may have in their hands 
a walking stick and an umbrella or they may keep the right hands in 
the jSana-mudra pose and rest the left arms on the knee of the left leg 
which must be bent and resting upon the seat. They should be 
clothed in garments made of barks of trees, which should be held in 
position by katisutras: their upper wear should be white clothes’. 

Manasara recognises the following seven sages: Agastya, Kttlyapa, 
Bhrgu, Valijtha, Bhargava, Viivamitra and Bharadvaja. Regarding 
their iconographical colours etc. it lays down that Agastya should be 
sculptured bright blue (lyarna); Kalyapa, yellow (pita); Bhrgu dark or 
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black (krsna); Vasistha red (rakta); BhSrgava brownish (pingala); 
Visivamitra also red (rakta); and Bharadvaja, yellow (haridra, lit. 
turmeric coloured). They are represented in a purely human shape, 
being two-armed and two-eyed.. They wear yellow garments and the 
sacred thread (yajna-sutra) and are distinguished by the matted hair 
of the ascetics (jatajuta). In their two hands they hold a staff (danda) 
and a book (pustaka). Of Agastya, who is mentioned first among the 
seven sages, it is stated particularly that he is corpulent (brhatkuksi) 
and hump-backed (kubjakHra). Of these seven sages, Agastya is 
measured in seven-tala, Kasyapa and Bhrgu in eight-tala, and the rest 
in nine-tala* 

Bkaktas: In keepping with the Agamic tradition (cf. the U-K'amika 
—vide Pr. laks. p. 197 and the Saiva chapter below p. The Manasara 
has got a credit to treat the Bhakta-iconography in conformity to the 
Bhakti tenets of ^rimadbbagavata etc. Accordingly here in this text 
'Devotees are divided into four classes according to the four stages of 
holiness and are called Salokya (dwelling in the same world viz. as the 
deity), Samipya (dwelling in the vicinity of the deity), Sarupya (being 
in conformity with the deity) and Sayujya (being united with the 
deity). The first is the result of devotion (bhakti), knowledge (Jnana), 
and renunciation (Vairagya). Knowledge combined with renunciation 
leads to Samipya. Sarupya is produced in the worshipper by medita¬ 
tion alone, and Sayujya is attained by the true knowledge (of God). 
Further details related to their iconometry—navatala (/. 112 equal pts.) 
applied to the 1st glass, adhama dasatala (116 pts.) to the second, 
madhyama ibid to the 3rd and the uttama one to the last. 

Now in the end. some observations are needed on concretised 
concept like Artha, Kama, Dims, jvara , Vedas Sastras, Dharma, Jnma 9 
Vairagya , Vyoman and Aiduka—vide Pr. Laks. p, 267-69 (cf. also Pt. I. 
ch. I and Pr. Vijn. p. 182) which are described as images in the Visiiu- 
dharmottara, which reflect the most powerful sway of iconological deve¬ 
lopments of the the time when virtues, ailments, knowledge and renun¬ 
ciation, scriptures and philosophies, Puianas and Itihasas ect. etc. too 
come to be deified and images evolved. Avoiding the details of 
tfcejr iconography (which are understandable from the Pr, Laks. ibid) 
some remarks on Vyoman and Aiduka may be made. It it said that 
by worshipping Aiduka and Vyoman the worship of the world should 
be regarded as accomplished. The form of Aiduka consists of a 
combination of various stereometricai figures, the Lingam and the 
figure of the four Lokapalas. Vyoman consists of cubical and spheroid 
parts on which is established an eight-pettailed lotus with the Sun god 
|n the centre, and the Dikpalas in their proper places. 



CHAPTER VIII 

JAIN AND BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 
Section I—Jain Images 

Foundation of Jaia Iconography: In the Pratima-Laksana, Jain 
images and Buddhist ones have been both assigned only one patala 
(chapter). Accordingly here also they would be treated in one chapter. 
Before we take the Jain iconography, let us just try to know its 
foundation, the institution of worship which Jains evolved. This 
institution to which the Jainas were wedded presupposes in its turn the 
general tenets of Jainism—its philosophy and its ethics. And so while 
taking all these into our consideration, naturally, the most logical 
question which crops up is to say a few words on the rise-of Jainism 
itself—its antiquity and evolution. 

It may be asserted at the very outset that Jainism is not any new 
religion in India. Originally it was only an off-shoot from Hinduism. 
It may have been a reaction to some of the most intolerant institutions 
like Yajna and its implied animal sacrifice and unwieldy paraphernalia 
difficult to be adhered to by ordinary run of men.* Religion in India 
has always been a way of hearty doing rather than a belief of the 
mind. Those who stood for a new gospel must have been the pioneers 
of simple, sacred and pious life which characteristic has never left 
Jainism. Now when this pure and serene original spring began to 
flow into many a channel and required newer and newer land, 
naturally, the mud of dogmatism changed its colour. It acquired a 
new dogma, its own philosophy (metaphysics) and ethics. Vedism 
(the fountain head of Yajna) was the first target. Anyone questioning 
the authority of the Vedas was regarded and discarded as heritic. The 
Jainas and the Baudhas both, who questioned the Paramount Authority 
of Hinduism were labelled as heterodox. The Jainas accepted the 
challenge—promulgated their own religious tenets, formulated a 
philosophy of their own and worked out an ethical code for their daily 
routine—collective as well as individual life. Thus heresy was 
supreme. 

As it is an introduction to Jain iconography, we are not going to 
dwell at length at Jain religion. It is enough to point out here that 
as Buddhists evolved their own Scriptures in place of Vedjc scripture 
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so did the Jains. These are called A&gas and Sutras, The most 
important characteristic features which gave the Jainism a stamp of 
their own, were the extremity of tenderness shown towards an animal 
life—Ahimsa and the Saint-worship (/. e, the worship of the Tfr- 
thankaras who were regarded superior even to gods'. The latter 
element of Saint-worship simply humanised Jainism. 

Avoiding other details in regard to the religious views of the Jains 
their conception of Moksa. unlike the negative concept of Nirvana 
of the Buddhists ^cf. the doctrine of ‘ r &unya , -~^vide Monism of Sankara), 
rests on the positive significance implying absolute purity and freedom 
from the snares of Karma. 

In metaphysics, Jainism recognises a pluralistic realism which is 
very much influenced from and is akin to the Nyaya-VaiSesika theory 
of Hindu Philosophy. The Doctrine of Syad-vada (may be or may 
not be) or the seven methods of predication (sapta-bhangi-nyaya) gives 
Jain philosophy a scientific and a rational approach by which know- 
ledge is characterised as a synthetic approach. 

It is in the realm of their ethics that foundation 01 temples and 
worship of the Saints come and that is what is directly related to our 
subject# The ethical organisation of the Jatnas like that of the Buddhists, 
prescribes a code of religious conduct both for the Monks and the 
Laity—vide the five-fold vow (practically the same as we have in our 
Yoga-DatSana—ahimsa, asteya etc.). The Monks are Yatis, the Laity, 
the $r3vakas. The former can do away with worship, the latter are 
enjoined as a rule, to visit a temple and pay their homage to the 
Tirthankaras by worshipping them. 

Antiquity of Image-worship among the Jains—the question is no 
more controversial, antiquity of Jainism may be still a problem but its 
image-worship is not a problem. Worship as a historical examination 
is preposterious; it should always be examined from the broad 
cultural standpoint. Worship in some form or other was the life- 
companion of man; it may be aniconic or iconic. In the rise of Jainism, 
the rise of worship must have been first aniconic—vide the early 
archeological evidence of stupas (i: e . 7th. Century B.C. stupas built 
in honour of Suparasvanatha) and the AySgapatas etc. etc. There are 
so many evidences for the iconic traditions among the Jains—vide ins¬ 
criptions (Hathigumpha) proving the antiquity of the image-worship 
and a good many illustrations of the images themselves—cf. Khandagiri 
and Udaigiri caves, fully illustrating this evidence and they are all a 
testimony to do away with this question# Kautilya mentions Jain 
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deities Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Apariijita etc. in his monumental work. 
Antagada Daso and other Jain scriptural texts which are not later 
than Mahavira’s time, also corroborate the antiquity of image-worship 
and dedication of shrines and temples. Let us, therefore, say a few 
words on the mode of Jain image-worship by which it is characterized 
to see if there are certain innovations or modifications from that of 
Hindu image-worship. 

The Area of the Jainsthe mode of worship among the Jains 
is neither very elaborate nor very complicated. It is very simple— 
Pradaksin3, Pranama and Puspa—three "P’s will do. The more 
elaborate will consist of jala-puja, candaua-puja, aksata-pnja and 
naivedya-pujS to be followed by Arti—the pancopScras will do (cf. 
the 16upac2ras of the Hindus—vide Pr. Vijn, chap. IX). Three 
other important features of Jaia ritual and worship are : c Samayika > 
reading (the reading of spiritual books), keeping fasts (which charac¬ 
terises their rigour of asceticism) and pilgrimage. *Besides the image- 
worship of the Tirthankaras and some subordinate deities, the worship 
of the Siddhacakra (which is invariably kept in a Jain temple) has 
found a firm hold on the Jain devotee'. Later on Jain temple-worship 
also got complicated in conformity to their religious order. Jain 
temples became the centre of their religious activities. They Were 
their churches—worship, recitation and ceremonies (like Samavasarana 
—special decorations) all added to this development bringing them 
on a par to a Hindu temple. 

A few words need be said here on the Digambaras and the $ve- 
tambaras (between which Jains had divided themselves on differences 
of certain doctorinal schisms) in relations to their different modes 
of worship. In Puja, the^vetambaras use flowers, sweet, etc. The 
Digambaras substitute them for dry rice, spices etc. While the former 
decorate the images of the Tirthankaras with earrings, necklaces., 
armlets and tiars of gold and jewels etc.; the Digambaras leave their 
images naked and unadorned. Thirdly, the Digambaras bathe the 
images with abundance of water but the &vetainbaras use very little 
of it. Fourthly the Digambaras may bathe and worship their images 
during night, the ^vetambaras do not even light lamps in their 
temples, much less do they bathe or worship the images. The fifth 
difference relates to the use of pancamfita in washing the images, the 
Digambaras do it, and the Svctambaras would not. This is what the 
orthodox Jainism stands for. In neo-jainism, two new (comparatively 
modern) sects known as Lunkas (452 A. D.) and Sthanaka-vasis or 
Dhundias (1653 A. D.) arose who stand for absolute opposition tQ 
image-worship 
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The Arcyas of the Jains — Classes of Jain gods and goddesses :—On 
the authority of the Jain texts the classifications of Jain deities may 
be purviewed:— 

(A) Earlier classifications—vide earlier Jain literature:— 

I. Jyotisi 

9 planets 

II. Vlmanavasi 



(a) born in Kalpas 


(1) Sudharma 

(7) &ukra or Mahasi 

(2) Isana 

(8) Sahasara 

(3) Sanatkumara 

(9) Anata 

(4) Mahendra 

(10) Pranata 

(5) Brahma 

(11) Arana and 

(6) Lantaka 

(12) Acyuta. 

(b) born above the kalpas—anuttara-vimana each with 

to rule over 


(1) Vijaya 


(2) Vijayanta 


(3) Jayanta 


(4) Aparajita & 


(5) Sarvartha-siddha 


III. Bhavanavisi 

V. Navaridhana 

(1) The Asura — 

(1) Naisarpa 

(2) Naga - 

(2) Panduka 

(3) Vidyuta — 

(3) Pingala 

(4) Suparna — 

(4) Sarvaratna 

(5) Agni — 

(5) Mahapadma 

(6) Dvipa — 

(6) Kala 

(7) Udadhi - 

(7) Mahakala 

(8) Dkvlta — 

(8) Manava & 

(9) Ghanika— & 

(91 Sankha 

(10) The Kumaras 

VI. Viradevas 

IV. Vyantara 

(1) Mlnabhadra 

(1) PiSacas 

(2) Pfirnabhadra 

(2) Bhutas 

(3) Kapila & 

(3) Raksasas 

(4) Pingala 

x (4) Yakjas 


(5) Kinnaras 


(6) Kiippurusas 


(7) Mahoragas & 


(8) Gandharvas 
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(B) The three-fold classification of kcara-Dinakara, consists of 
(i) firstly the PrUsada-devattis, such as those installed on pedestals, in 
fields, in a cave or on a platform (catvara) or in a temple or they 
belong to the linga k symbolic) or Svayambhu type etc; (ii) secondly 
Kuladevls or Tantric goddesses such as Candi, Kanthesvari, Vyagraraji 
etc., and (iii) thirdly the Samprads. -devat&s such as Amba, Tripura, 
Tara etc. 

N, B. (i): -..it is clear that a great many TIntric god¬ 

desses have found a room in the Jain pantheon. We came across the 
names of the goddesses of clearly Tantric nature such as Kanklili, Kali, 
Mahakall, Camunda, Jvalamukhi, Kamakhya, Kapaiini, Bhadrakalf, 
Durga, Lalita, Gauri, Sumaiigala, Rohinf, SulakatS, Tripura, Kuru- 
kulia, Chandravatt, Yamaghanta Krantimukha etc.” J. I. p. 23. 
Further as we shall see in the Jain literature we find the incoropora* 
tion of the famous filakta goddesses, the 64 Yoginis in Jain pantheon 
and therefore, ‘this predominent Tantric element in iconography 
seems to be represented by the Svetambara sect, who like the Maha- 
yana Buddhists, developed by assimilation and invention, a Tantrika 
system of their own.’ 

N. B. (ii) Besides the above-enumerated deities “there are divini¬ 
ties recognised and worshipped by the Jainas, who would not come 
under any of the above-mentioned categories and they are: (1) the 
16 &ruta-devis or Vidyl-devis; (2) the 8 Aspmadrk&s; {3} the Mothers of 
the Tirthankaras: (4) Kse/mpa'a; (5) Bhairavas; (6) &ri or Laksmi Devi 
and (7) &wti-devl. Thus the cent per cent Brahmanic influence on their 
pantheon and iconograpy is beyond doubt. 

With this introduction to the Area and the Arcya, let us now 
turn to the Jain images, their origin and characteristics, before we 
take uy the main images of Tirthankaras and their accessories. 

Origin of Jain Images—As for the secular enjoyment and the 
cherishment of the memory of our dear and beloved ones, the picto¬ 
rial images—the paintings have served an age-long tradition, 
similarly the growing idea of an image of a god or prophet a religious 
teacher or saint is to remind a believer of his life and deeds and to 
inspire him for the virtuous acts. This applies to all image-or relic- 
worship Hence the adherants and the followers install image in the 
sacred places associated with their lives and deeds. These places 
thus become the places of pilgrimage and sacred sites of hallowed 
memory, dedicated adoration and pious liberality and severe asceticism. 
This was also true to the origin of Jain images. When their Jinas 
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departed, their statues were set up in a temple for daily and congre¬ 
gational worship. In the worship of the Jinas, a notable feature is 
the recitation of Kalyanakas or the auspicious moments in the life of 
the great ones from the body of the Jain Kalpasutra. The great 
antiquity of this custom itself proves the relatively great antiquity of 
Jai dmages. In Jain iconography, besides these Tirthankaras, as we 
have seen that many Brahmanical divinities were silently assimilated imp 
the Jain pantheon. It was perhaps due to the ideas of auspiciousness, 
prosperity, wealth, kingly splendour or so on, very much associated 
with Brahmanical deities like Ganesa Sri, Kubera and Indra that 
they too found a direct outlet in the Jain Sculptor’s art. All these 
images are fully represented in the Jain sculptural heritage as scattered 
throughout India specially at those places which are intimately 
connected with Jainism. 

Places of Jain pilgrimage : Rise of Jain images are synchronous 
with the rise of the centres of Jain pilgrimage, the sites associated 
with the lives of the great Jain Prophets. In fact, the Tirthankaras 
made their Tlrthas—vide the tradition contained in the following 
stanza: 

‘The phenomenal incidents in Jain literature are known as 
(a) Garbha or Conception, (b) Janma or Birth, 'c) Jnana or Enligh¬ 
tenment, (d) Nirvana or Death—or collectively Five Kalyanas. Besides 
these, free choice was given to build Jain temples on sacred places, 
on the sea*side or at any fine place or locality'. Brindavan Bhatta- 
charya accordingly says (J. I. p. 29) that ‘as a consequence, we 
actually find Jaina temples under a Jain community scattered over all 
parts of India. Vimala sheh Tejapala and Vastupala on Mt. Abu in 
Rajputana and temples on the Mt. called Parasnath in S. Bihar are 
noteworthy in Jain architecture. The caves in the rock, on which the 
fort of Gwalior is built, contain many interesting Jain sculptures. 
Other sites of temples and sacred places of the Jainas are : Mathura, 
SatruSjaya Hill in the Palitana State, Girnar in the Junagarh State in 
Kathiawar, the Indra and Jagannath Sabha caves, Ellora, Khajuraho 
in C. I., Deogarh, Gadag, Lakkundi in Dharwar, Sravana Belgola. 
At Sravana Belgola, there is a gigantic statue of Gomatesvara. Other 
Jain clossii are found Karkala and Venur in South Kanara. Nearly 
all the Tirthankaras obtained consecration and perfect knowledge at 
their native peaces though Rsabha is skid to have been a Kevalin 
i.e. one possessed of the highest knowledge, at Parimtala, Neminatha, at 
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Girnar, and Mahavira (the last) on Rjupalikft river. Twenty of them 
attained final release on Samrnetasikhara or Mt. Parsvanatha but 
Neminatha enjoyed this bliss at Girnar, Vasupujya at Gampapur in 
E. Bihar, Mahavira at Pavapuri and Rsabha himself at Astapada, 
which is identified with the famous Satrunjaya in Guzrat’. Eightyfour 
images of Jains are known to have been installed at different places of 
Jainism. 

Tirthankaras.—or Jinas according to the Silpa-Ratnakara—vide 
Pr.Laks. p. 270 are only the manifest aspects of the Supreme Brahma— 
Arupa assuming Rupa. They are Vilvarnpa, Jagat-prabhu, Kevala, 
Jnanamurti, Vftaraga and in their incarnatory forms they take only 
two arms, one face and are seated on baddha-padmlsana attitude, 
meditating upon Prabrahma. These are also the characteristics of the 
great Hindu gods, the Yogi § vara &iva or Yogasana Visnu or Padma- 
sana Brahma. The question, therefore, would arise what are the 
distinctive features of a Jina or Tirthank.ua? In the Jain literature a 
Tlrthankara means a prophet. ‘A Tirthankara is he by whom was 
shown the broad fording-place of virtue, the best of all, reaching 
which men overcome sorrow’—Samantabhadra—vide Brahatsvayam- 
bhustotra. Tirtha thus would stand here for Dharma, and who 
expounds it is Tirthankara. This is the view of the elders-the 
Digambaras. According to Svetambara view * Tirtha ’ means a 
‘Sagnha’ and one who founds it like a Buddha or a Christ is Tirthan- 
kara. This order as we have already seen is consisted principally of 
two principal divisions of Sadhus or Monks and $ravakas or the laity, 
but if we include the women folk, it comes to four in number. 

Tirthankara is also called a Jina (from which word the name of 
the religion is Jaina) meaning conqueror of the enemies such as lust, 
anger etc. And according to the Jain tenets these ‘Jinas* are four-fold: 
(i) NZma Jinas, (ii) Sthapana Jinas; (iii) Dravya Jinas i.e. Srenikas and 
(iv) ffAavfl Jinas (who have attained samavasarana). Thus the 
Tlrthankaras or the Jinas are really a very sublime and noble 
iconological evolution not only in art but also in the religious history 
of India. The number 24 associated with these prophets of Jainism 
is simply fascinating. It brings home to us the imagination of those 
reformers who wanted to found rather supplant a new religion on 
some of tae basic and universal teachings of Hinduism—rigorous 
ascetism of the Aranyakas, the Upani§adic Monism and the Epic and 
Pauragic Bhagavatism in imitation to Vaispavism. If there are Ten 
Incarnations or Avataras of Visnu, let there be 24 incarnations or 
Tlrthankaras of Jina, who are all Jinas. Hence from the historical 



documents, it is difficult to support as Jain scholars maintain, the 
authenticity of all these 24 Jinas as enumerated ahead and consequent* 
ly a great antiquity exceeding all anterior limits of the Vedic age. 
Thus , e whet her real or fictitious, one fact is certain that these Tirthan* 
karas represent truely Jain elements and their origin is not due to any 
extranuous influences. Tn this connection, it is to be noted that while 
Buddhism formally admitting a number of Buddhas makes singularly 
prominent the Buddha or Gautama Buddha, the Jains on the contrary 
render many of their Tirthanakaras appear in the forefront. A 
modern temple of the Jainas would show a gallery of images of many 
of their Tirthankaras to whom equal respect is offered in their daily 

worship*-—J. I. p. 37. 

Characteristics of Jain Images—In the Jain pantheon, the 
Tirthankaras have been given the highest position. They are the 
Devadidevas (cf. Hemachandra’s Abhidhlna-Cintamani) in cotnpa* 
rision to other gods and goddesses (borrowed from Hinduism) who 
are only Devas or ordinary gods. Accordingly B. G. Rhattacharya 
rightly remarks: f In Iconography also, this idea ot the relative 
superiority of the Jinas has manifested itself. In the earliest sculptures 
of Jainism, the Tirthakaras prominently occupy about the whole relief 
of the stone.* 

Jain iconography has a distinct bearing on its temple-iconography. 
*Thc images in a Jain temple are arranged in order of precedence. 
There is one Mvilari&yaka> he may be either Rsabhanatha, Suparsva- 
natha, Parsvanatha or Mahavira surrounded by other Jinas, who hold 
a less dignified position according as the temple-cult is associated with 
him. This predomioence of a particular Jina is due to the situation 
of the temple in a place sanctified by him. For instance in the temple 
at Sarnath believed by the Jainas to be the birth-place of &reyaipsana- 
tha, we find his image in the position of a Mulanayaka. 

A Jina-image is also accompanied by so many other deities and 
accessories. Among these deities figure the devatas like Laksmi, Ganesa 
and Indra add among the accessories would come the Yaksas, the 
Yaksinls and the Gandharvas. Other characteristics of a Jain-sculpture 
are what are called La anas—vide Pr. Laks. p. 270 and they are i 

The presence of th ft following eight Pr&tihjryas: 

1. Divyataru or Asoka or the particular tree under which the 
Enlightenment was attained—cf. Buddhist analogy; 

2. A throne-seat, 5. Divya-dhvani 

3* Trilinear umbrella and 6. Showers of celestial blossoms, 

a lion seat, 7. 2 chowries and 

4# Avira of a b^aijtiful radiancy. 8. Heavenly musi?. 
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AMJ. ‘The heavenly dundubhis consist of five musical instruments. 
These are the Paficamahaiabda viz. 

(1) Srfiga, the horn; (2) Tammata; the drum; 

(3) ^afikha. the conch -shell; (4) Bherl, the trumpet and (5) 
JayaghSta, the cymbol’— -J. I. vide Appendix ‘A . 

Brindavana further remarks that each Tirthankara is recognisa- 
able by a cognizance or cinha usually placed below his images. I here 
are also certain symbolic,ornaments which mark out a Jain representa¬ 
tion distinctly from a Buddhist counterpart. These are svastika, 
mirror, urn, cane-seat shaped like an hourglass, two small fish, flower- 
garland and book. These symbols are our safeguards from misinter¬ 
pretation of a Jain image. 

Another noticeable feature of distinguishing one Jina image from 
others is their representation of their particular way of sitting or stand¬ 
ing attitude. Among them ‘Rsabha, Nerni and Mahavira agree in the 
fact that they attain release when seated on the lotus-throne, while 
other Tlrihankaras pass} away in the Kayotsarga-posture tthat of a 
man standing with his arms hanging stiff with the body)—J. I. p. 29. 

Jina-iconography: Among the three texts quoted in the Pr. Laks. 
p. 271—vide (ii) according to the Br. SamhitS, the chief characteris¬ 
tics or essential marks of a Jina figure are long hanging arms (cf. 
Mahapurusalaksana); the Srivatsa symbol, the mild form—prasanta- 
murti, the youthful and beautiful body and the nudity. This is also 
corroboroted by Vasunandi’s Pratisthasara-satpgraha, a Jain document 
—vide Pr. Laks. ibid (iii). The Manaslra and the Aparajitapraccha 
among the Sil pa-texts are accredited to have described the Jain 
images also. And accordingly the former text after dwelling at length 
upon the varieties of alternative iconometric measurements of the 
Jina' iconography sums up in a couplets 

which is exactly What the B. S. or the P. S. S. describe. Regarding 
their bodily: features, the text further says ; 

Again according to this text the Srfvatsa symbol should be 
marked in gold and the image is to be attended by NSrada and other 
sages, besides the Yaksas, Vidy^dharas, Siddhas, NSgendras a«d 
Lokapalas, 
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Now avoiding too many other details, let us tabulate all the 
24 TirthaAkaras with their laHchanas, and 6asanadevas and 
Sasanadevis together, as per the two new texts, the Aparojita-praccha 
and the Vastusara of Thakhura Peru : 


24 Tirthankaras 

Symbols 

^asana-devis or Yaksinfs $5sana*devas 


A. P. 

V S. 

or Yaksas 
A.P. & V.S. 


1. Adinaiha 

Vrsabh 

Cakresvar! 

Cakresvari 

Vrsavaktra 

(Rsabha) 

Rohini 



2. Ajitanatha 

Gaja 

Ajitabala 

Mahayaksa 

3* Sambhava* 

Asva 

PrajBavatj; 

Duritari 

Trimukha 

natha 





4. Abhinandana- 

Vanara 

Vajral- 

KSli 

Catuianana 

natha 


rnkhala 



5. Sumatinatha 

Kraunca 

Naradatta 

Mahakali 

Tumburu 

6, Padmaprabha 

Padma 

Manovcga 

Acyma 

Kusunaa 


(Syama) 


7. Supers atha 

Svastika 

Kalika 

Santa 

Matanga 

8 Gandraprabha 

Candra 

Tvaiamalini Jvala 

Vijaya 



(Bhrkuti) 


9. Suvidhinaiha* 

Makara 

Mahakali 

Sutara 

Jaya 

10. Sitalanatha 

$rivatsa 

Manavi 

Asoka 

Brahma 

11. $reyarpsanatha 

Gandaka 

Gauii 

MSnavl 

(6rivats5) 

YakscSa 

12. Vasupujya 

Mahisa 

GandharC 

Pracanda 

(Pravara) 

Kumara 

13, VimalanStha 

Varaha 

Virata 

ViditS 

(Vijaya) 

Sanmukha 

14. Anantanatha 

$yena 

Anantamati 

AnkuSa 

Patala 

15. Dharmanatha 

Vajra 

MSnasi 

Kandarpa 

Kinnara 



(Pannaga) 

16. 6 natha 

Mrga 

MahamSna*! Nirvani 

Garuda 

17. Kunthanatha 

CbSga 

jay a 

Bata 

Gandharva 

18. Aranatha 

NandySvarta Vijaya 

Dharini 

Yaksesa 

19. Mallinatha 

Kalasa 

Aparajita 

Vairotya 

Kubcra 

20. Munisuvrata 

Kurina 

Bahurupa 

Naradatta 

Varuna 

21. Naminatha 

Nflotpala 

Camudna 

Gandbari 

Bhrkuti 

22. Neminatha 

$ankha 

AmbikS 

Ambika 

Gomedba 

23. ParSvanatha 

Sarpa 

Padmavatl 

Padmavatl ParSva 

24. Mahavlra 

Sitpha 

SiddhSyika 

Siddhayika Matanga 


(Vardhamanal 


The A. P.—vide Pr. Laks. p. 271 (the Manasara also hints at it) 
has bestowed upon the Tifthankaras their respective colours antj 
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accordingly Candra-prabha and Puspadanta (?) should be sculptured as 
white; Padmaprabha and Dharma as red; Suparsva and Pariva NSthas 
as green; Nemi as black; Malii as blue and the remaining ones as golden. 

Evolution of the Jina-icons -A word may also be said here on the 
evolution of Jina icons illustrating the different phases of the Jain 
iconography as found in Indian sculpture. This development of 
Jina-ioJages may be viewed in three stages of development of (i) Pre- 
Kushan (ii) Kushana and (iii) the Gupta ^corresponding to the three 
stages of iconology in which they were conceived namely simple images 
(ofcourse with certain symbols), without any characteristic lanchana 
the developed paraphernalia of an image for worship and thirdly endo¬ 
wed with lanchanas together with the accessories and Cinhas etc. The 
earliest historical representation of the Jinas was found "in the 
Ayagapatas (the tablets of homage) discovered at the Kankali Tila of 
Mathura. Three of them show the Tirthankara figure seated with 
hands laid in the lap. Some of the Jain Astamangala-symbols such as 
a pair of fish, a svastika etc. also figure here, but there is hardly any 
specific lanchana characteristic of a particular Jina by which we can 
recognize him. ‘One tablet, however, shows the figure of a Jina, 
which by its mark of snake-canopy, we can identify as that of 
Parsvanatha*; Brindavana, therefore, concludes (J. I. p. 47 ): *The 
reprentation of Jinas in these Ayagapatas of pre-Kushan age, as may 
be proved from the script of the inscriptions on them, appear to be the 
earliest in the stagss of Jain iconography. Thus we can infer that in 
the first stage of iconic development Jinas had no lanchanas or distinc¬ 
tive marks, the ParSva figure had the invariable symbol of snake- 
canopy and some of the Astimangalikas had been very primitive in 
their growth ’ 

The second stage of Jain iconography is illustrated in the varieties 
of the Jinas of the Kushan school which may be said to be of three 
types: first in which the Jina figures form a part of a sculptured panel; 
second in which figures are represented as images of worship and third 
show figures in the middle of Ayagapatas. In these 'the image-type* of 
Jinas have some noticeable peculiarities such as seated figures have 
no attendants on sides but have a devotional scene on the pedestal; 
standmg figures are nude and are attended by two Gandharvas. 
Dharmacakra symbol in its simple representation is also found on the 
Kushan images 

'The Gupta period showed a marked develoment in the icopogra- 
phic characteristics of a Jina figure. Not only do we see in such images, 
the particular LHnchanas incorporated but miniature figures of a 
Yaksa, and a ^asanadeyata invariably included, Other tnarks sijcb 
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as a trilinear umbrella, a drum-player surmounting it, a pair of 
elephants on two sides of the umbrella and a Dharma-cakra symbol 
attended by a pair of either bulls or deer form parts of a Jain sculpture 1 . 
'In no sculpture of Kushan age hailing from Mathura, the Tlrthankara 
figure is seen attended by either a Yaksa or a Yaksini, but in the Gupta 
onwards, it was a stereotyped canon with the sculptors.* 

Jain Quadruple—In place of Hindu Trinity the Jainas have also 
a remarkable representation in art. It is popularly known as 
'Caumukhi* and has a further name of 'Sarvatobhadra-Pralima.* 
The most important of the Tirthankaras are represented here on the 
four sides with their characteristic symbols. 

II. Yaksas and Yaksinis—Yaksas as a class of derm-gods had 
existed in popular belief and in literary traditions of the Hindus much 
earlier than the rise of Jainism. Hence their association with Jain 
images is an interesting characteristic not only of the Jain pantheon 
but also of the Jains themselves. Kubera, the lord of Yaksas and 
king of AlakI and the treasurer of the Devas is a popular knowledge. 
Brindavan therefore observes: 'The Yaksas are, in Indian tradition, 
regarded as the presiding spirits over wealth and therefore it is easy 
to see why Jains who represent a merchantile class specially endeared 
themselves to the cult and appropriated them specially among the 
class of their Dundhi devas or highest divinities.* 

‘ In Indian sculpture the representation of Yaksas as Vyantara- 
devatSs was the most favourite with the sculptors and was also very 
fascinating to the public. A host of their images are found on every 
site of renown. In Jain images their association is two-fold—firstly as 
attendants to their masters, the Tirthankaras and secondly as time 
passed and the Yaksa-cult obtained greater veneration among the Jains 
we also find their detached independent images in the ancient ruins. 

'According to the Jain belief, Indra appoints one Yaksa and one 
Yaksini to serve, as attendants, each 'Drthankara. The Yaksa would 
be on his right side and Yaksini on his left. Thus they also came 
to be called ^Ssanadevatas or attendant spirits. According to 
Hemacandra, a Yaksa originates from the particular religious spirit 
of a Jina '*TCfofa«n* ‘fftt^:*. Hence we can take in all probability, 
that the Yaksa was the leader of the desciples and Yaksini was the first 
female convert'. Again 'as Yaksas and Yaksinis were leader-disciples 
ofthejinas, they had been chosen from the rich merchantile class 
and some of them had represented as bankers. In actual images, 
we find them decorated in red jewels and characterised with the 
symbol of money-bags etc.* 
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With this introduction to this important element of Jain 
iconography—the association of Yaksa-images with the Jina-images, 
let us briefly tabulate their vahana-lanchana as an essential charac¬ 
teristic of their images (other details may be seen in the Pr. Laks. p. 
272-4). Their names have already been mentioned in the Tirthankara- 
tabulations below and therefore in the following only their respective 
v3han-lanchanas find place in serial order on the authority of the 
two important iconographical texts—the A. P. and the V. S.:— 
Vahanas of the 24 Yaksas Vahanas of the 24 Yaksinis 


Aparajita 

Vastusara 

Aparajita 

Vastusara 

1. Vrsa 

gaja 

garuda 

garuda 

2. Gaja 

gaja 

ratha 

lohasana (gov‘ 

3. Mayura 

mayura 

? 

mesa 

4. Harpsa 

gaja 

harpsa 

padma 

5. Garuda 

garuda 

Sveta- has ti 


6. Mrga 

mrga 

asva 

nara 

7. MeSa 

gaja 

mahisa 

gaja 

8- Kapota 

harpsa 

vrsa 

harpsa 

9 Kurma 

kurma 

kurma 

vrsa 

10. Harpsa 

kamalasana 

Sukara 

padma 

11. Vrsi 

vrsabha 

krsna harina 

simlia 

12. Sikhi 

harpsa 

nakra 

asva 

13. ? 

Sikhi 

vimana 

padma 

14. ? 

makara 

harpsa 

»9 

15. ? 

kurma 

vyaghra 

malsya 

16. 5uka 

varaha 

paksiraja 

padma 

17. 

harpsa 

krsna sukara 

sikhi 

18. Khara 

sarpkha 

sirpha 

padma 

19. Sirpha 

gaja 

as 13 pad a 


20. ? 

vrsa 

sarpa 

bhadrasana 

21. ? 


markaja 

harpsa 

22. ? 

purusa 

sirpha 

sirpha 

23. ? 

kurma 

kukku^a 

sarpa 

24* hasti 

gaja 

bhadrasana 

sirpha 


Ilf. The 16 &ruta-or Vidya Devis— are also an important class 
of Tain images, their names and laksanas in many respects, correspond 
io those of the Yaksinis. Brindavana says: ‘Of all the conceptions 
found in the Jain Iconography, none is so original as the conception 
of the Vidyadevfs or the goddesses of learning' to which the piesent 
writer most respectfully would differ. They are a combination of 
so many Hindu goddesses modelled on the Yakjinis by the Jains. 
The Tains make a special ceremony of Sarsvatipuja (Sarsvati heading 
the 16 Sruia-or Vidya-devis) on the Sukla Pancami day of the Kartika 
month called by them Jain-Pancami. 
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Without going into their details of the vahanas, the lanchanas— 
the weapons etc., (which are easily understandable in the writer’s 
Pr. Laks. p 274-75) let us only tabulate their names: 


1. Rohini 6. Naradatta 

2 Prajfiapti 7. Kalf^ 

3. Vajra^rnkhalfll 8. Mah&kau 

4. Vajrahkusi 9. Gam! _ 

5. Apraticakra 10. Gandhari 


11. MahajvaiS 

12. Manavi 

13. Vairotya 

14. Acchupta 

15. Manas! and 

16. Mahamanas! 


IV. Dikpalas. Like the majority of Hindu gods imported into 
the Jain pantheon, the Dikpalas were a direct over-taking. They are 
also called lokapalas and are also worshipped as Vastu-devatas. 
Brindavana says that one Svetambara text makes them functioning 
as Kumaras, who differ very little in nature from the gods of quarters. 

A very succinct description of these Dikpalas has been made by 
me in my Pratima-VijSana and the reader is referred to read them 
there. The names of the ten Dikpalas however may be enumerated 
here along with their overlordship of the diiections: 

L Indra (E) 4 Nirriti (S.W) 7. Kubera (N) 10. Brahmadcva 

(upp. regions) 

2. Agni(S.E) 5. Varuna (W) 8. Isana (N.E.) 

3. Yama (S ) 6. Vayu (N.W) 9. Nagadeva nether regions 

V. Other miscellaneous deities—have also a tradition both in 
worship and art among the Jains and a few words may be said on 
them. Only a few among them may be mentioned here: 

Harinegamesi or Naigamesa—is represented in sculpture as a male 
figure, either with the head of a ram or antelope or a goat. He is 
accredited for granting the boon ol child-birth. He is not altogether 
a new Jain origin. His affinity with Daksa Prajapati is beyond donbt. 

Ksetrapaia—is a Bhairava and seems to be the master of the 
Yoginfs His iconology is bewildering. He has 20 hands with many 
weapons, matted hair, a snake as his holy thread and he rides on a dog. 

Ganesa, Laksmi, &anti & Yogins—Ganesa & Laksmi are equally 
adorable among the Jainas; but the conception of Santi Devi is really 
unique among the Jainas. As regards the Yoginis they are a Tantric 
influence from which no cult could escape. 

Illustrations: In the end the following tabulation of more famous 
Jain images in Indian sculpture will suffice for our present study: 

Jain Quadruple Yaksas and Yaksinis 

Ghoumukh! Gomukha & CakrcSvari-—Ganda 

TlrthaAkaras wal, Gwalior 

Rsabha—Mahet ancient Sr3vasti Kubera—ibid 


District Gonda 
Ajitanatha— Deogarh 
Santinatha—Fyzabad Museum 
Neminath—Gwalior 
Parsvanath—Joginkamath 
Rohatak 

Mahavira— Nagpur, Raipur & 
Indian Musuems 


CakreSvari—Deogarh 
Mahamanasi—ibid 
Rohini—ibid & Fort Jhansi 
AmbikS „ 

Gomedha & AmbikB „ „ 
Srutadevi 

Lucknow Museum 
KhetrapUla 

Gandawal, Gwalior 


SECTION B 

BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 

The Religions and Philosophical Background:—'Before we proceed 
with the salient elements of Buddhist iconography, a few words on its 
background, the institution of adoring the ‘Buddha and the consequent 
rise of religious and philosophical thoughts to systematise this practise 
in a religion which originally was averse to all such complications of 
theology, ritual, dogma and philosophy. The lofty ethical foundations 
of the prinstine Buddhism could not remain isolated. An edifice of grand 
superstrcture of imposing lustre shining with so many popular lights 
was a historical necessity. A religion divested of popular appeal can 
not captivate the minds of people for long. Consequently after the 
Buddha was gone, Buddhisim could not remain uncoloured with the 
side-currents of Brahmanic (more particularly the Tantric) religious 
upsurages of the day, the adoration of the images (cf. Pauranic Dharma) 
and the cultivation of the Sakta practices (Cf. Iantricism). 

The Buddhist iconography may be said to be rooted in the speculations 
of the Mahay ana, especially its sub-branch what is called Mantra-yana 
itself, but it was due to the Vajrayana and its consequent philosophy of 
‘Mahasukhavada’ that it got a fertile field for strides of development. 
Now to fully appreciate the rise of Vajrayana, we have to go back to 
the teachings of Buddha himself- In doing so a brief historical survey 
of Buddhism becomes a necessity. 

‘The ethical system of Buddha was based mainly on the SSdkhya 
but profoundly modified by his own speculations. The boldness of the 
speculation, the grandeur of the moral idea set forth, and the strictness 
of discipline gave this system an attractive and engaing character’. 

With the death of Buddha things changed and dissentions crept in 
between the two powerful parties later on called Elders and Youngers 
and it was at Vaisali that they parted company never to be reunited 
and founded two distinct camps of their own. 

Those who stuck to Ethics and moral discipline were called the 
Theravadins and those who trifled with Ethics and discipline but stuck 
to metaphysical and altruistic doctrines were called the Mahasanghi* 
kas. One point of difference is very marked, ‘the Youngers were 
all Lokottarv5dins and believed in the superhuman character of 
Buddha. But schisms bring forth further schisms, and in the course 
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of a century, the two parties split up into eighteen principal sects, 
beside a number of minor ones’—Bhattacharya. 

Without going into the details of the doctrines like ^unyavada 
and the teachings and views held by the great Buddhist scholars like 
NSgarjuna and Aryadeva who propounded these abtruse philosophical 
ideas in the fold of Mahayana, it may be pointed out that the bedrock 
of Sunyatft of the Mahayanis could not satisfy their hankerings 
and so Maitreyanatha, after some generations after Nagarjuna, added 
Vijnana to it; and founded what developed later on, the Yogadtra 
system. The things did not end here. There were controversies 
between these two speculative doctrines of the ^unyavada and in the 
8th century a new doctrine of MahSsukhavada became a historical 
necessity for the edification of people, to rationalise their leanings 
towards something tangible, something concrete and something edifying. 
All these doctrines were conceived in relation to the ultimate reality 
after ordinary Nirvana, Some took it $unyata, others Vijfiana and a 
good many Mahasukha. It is, as already said, from the doctrine of 
Mahasukha, that the Vajrayana, a system rich in iconographical ideas, 
and a school fascinating to the multitude, orginated. It may how¬ 
ever be remembered that this Vajrayana was a school within the 
Mahayana itself and the so called two principal schools of Buddhism, 
the Hinayana and Mahayana really resulted in the condemnation by 
the latter of the two original Yanas, the $ravaka and the Pratyeka 
which the great Buddha himself had patronized. Thus there were 
three Yanas—Hina (the l§ravaka and the Pratyeka), the Maba and the 
Vajra (a sub-yana of the latter). The Mahayana., in its latter onslaughts 
again assumed two shapes, Parmitayana and Mantra-yana, the latter 
fully accepting the theory of Mahasukha, dilates upon its various 
stages of the development in which the 6akti, the embodiment of 
Karuna plays a predominent part. It is thus nothing but a great 
influence of Hindu Tantricism, another name of $aktism , 

Advayavajra, who flourished in the 1 hh century, has not only a 
unique credit, in the opinion of Bhattacharya, the learned author of 
theTndian Buddhist Iconography’, in throwing light on the distribution 
of the four principal schools of Buddhist philosophy namely Saivasti- 
vSia, (Sautrantika), VahyarthabhaAga (Vaibbasika), Vijnanavada 
(Yogacara) and Sunyavada (MSdhyamika) into the three Y2nas of the 
Hina, the Maha and the Vajra, but also accredited to have composed 
a short treaties propounding the theory of Mahasukha under the title, 
the MahasukhaprakaSa, a stanza from which not only characteristically 
explains th$ elements of the Doctrm* but also gives the background of 
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Buddhist iconography: 

srstrat i 

=q ?qig{q?qi«?cr?in?e^ n 

i.e. from the right perception of $unyata comes ‘Blja\ From Bfja is 
developed the conception of an icon and from that conception comes the 
external representation of the icon and therefore $ri Bhattacharya 
rightly remarks that the entire iconography of the Buddhists proceeds 
from a correct understanding of the doctrine of f§unyata. The Tibetan 
yab-yum conceptions were an outcome of the dual conceptions of ^unyata 
and Karuna, both of which were conceived and represented, but which 
ultimately proved to be one and the same 

With this a very brief introduction to the philosphical background 
of Buddhist iconography, let us persue it further in its evolution. 
That is how did this conception of Mahasukha creep into Mahlyana- 
Vajrayana? The tackling of this question brings us to the fundamental 
differences of the Hinayana and the Mahayana. The pivot of distinction 
between them lies in the question of Nirvana. The Hinayanist whether 
a 6rayaka or Pratyeka always would strive for his own emancipation 
or Nirvana, the Mahayanist on the other hand takes, just the opposite 
view. He stands for the emancipation of all and makes Karuna 
(Compassion) his motto. Both differ in the divinity of Buddha and 
his order of superiority in relation to the Dharma and Sangha For 
the former Buddha comes first and Dharma or Law and Sangha come 
next, the latter changes the order into Dharma, Buddha and Sangha, to 
whom Dharma or Prajna is eternal and the highest object and Buddha 
is only Upaya or means of obtaining that knowledge, which is diffused 
into the masses through him ‘This idea’, says Bhattacharya'bears a 
close resemblance to the Hindu conception of the Mantras, which are 
supposed to be eternal of which only a glimpse was obtained by the 
VedicRsis.’ As regards the nature of Nirvapa there arose a baffling 
controversy resulting in many schools in Mahayanism itself, the two 
principal schools amongst which being YogIc3ras (the Vignanavadins) 
and the Madhyamikas. Buddhism, we know, was a mass religion and 
therefore as already pointed out that these abtruse philosophical teach¬ 
ings of VtjnanavSda in relation to Nirvana could not become fit for easy 
grasp of the masses. The priest found a great deal of difficulty in mak¬ 
ing the masses understand the meaing of Nirvana, to the attainment 
of which every Buddhist strives. Nirvana, which was 6unya, was said 
to be Niratma, that is, something in which the soul is lost‘The 
Bodhicitta merges in Nirat a and there remains in eternal bliss and 
happiness, (Mahpukha-vada). The word ‘Niratma’, it may be not?d. 
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is in the feminine; the Niratma is therefore a Devi, in whose embrace 
the Boddhicitta, remains. The masses well understood the significance 
of NirUtma, and the feminine aspect, an outcome of Mahasukhavlda, 
in the doctrine of Nirvana, gave rise to what is known as Vajrayana’-ir 
Bhattacbaraya. 

In the word 'Vajrayana 1 'Vajra* is another name of Sunya. It is 
so called because it can not, be destroyed, can not be cut, can i)$t be 
burnt (cf. the Atman Doctrine of the great Bhagvadgita) as laid down 

ip Advayavajra-sanigraha: 

^ wffm ii 

This conception of Vajra too was not of an easy comprehension 
for the masses and so the position of the priests, the Vajracharyas 
became very much magnified. The Dharanls were composed tor the 
recitation of the masses to obtain merit. These Dharanis were later on 
shortened imo mantras and Vajramantras all meaningless to the multi¬ 
tude; but one thing was a solace to them, it was the origination of the 
manifold deities from these mantras, the Vijamaniras. f lhe votaries 1 
says Bhattacharya, 'who could not worship their gods in accor¬ 
dance with the prescribed procedure (Sadhana) were, promised by the 
gurus perfection only through the muttering of the mantras.’ Later 
on the falling upon the Tantras, their ritual and practice was a 
natural consequence which in the hands of these uninitiated and 
sophisticated priests and the public alike brought the populer Buddhism 
to the level of very thinly-vie Id 'R.ama§astra . With all their faults the 
Vajrayanists did contribute towards the evolution of a popular 
Buddhism which has left a legacy of rich, varied and extensive pan¬ 
theon, on the fascinating foundation of which, Buddhist iconography 
and its art flourished in India especially in libct. The puerly TSotric 
gods were invariably accompanied with their 6aktis, who in sculpture 
take four positions—a separate seat or the same seat or the lap of their 
consorts or they are in actual embrace. The more sobre amongst the 
Tantrikas adopted the first three positions, while the last was the be all 
and end all of those who stood for thorough-going form of worship of 
their gods in the embrace, in union with the Sduis, or as vbr; Tibetans 
describe it in yab-yum. 

Buddhist Pantheon. This brings us to the Buddhist Pantheon both 
in the realm of art as well as in that of the literature. The rise of the 
Pantheon always presupposes image-worship, boih aniconic and iconic. 
Wc shall have an occasion to see its representation in art in the la>« 
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and so here we have to. confine ourselve with the rise of the pantheon 
in literature and other accounts. Much of the information for recon- 
striic ing a chronological rise of the Pantheon is gathered from the 
a-ecouhts of the Chinese travellers like Hiuen Thsang and It-sing. We 
know Buddhism in its original shape* was too simple a religion to 
accomodate image-worship. Buddha was definitely against it. After 
His death* deification started first with the symbolic objects like Stupas 
and Trisaranas* the former has been an object of adoration even just 
after the life-time of Buddha. Similar is the case with the three 
jewels* which came to be represented* later* both in symbolic and 
human form. Again the rise of Buddhist pantheon is synchronous 
with the rise of Mahliylnism and its offshoots of development. 
IndrabhutPs time (cf. 700-750 A.D.) is regarded as the emergance of a 
full-fledged Buddhist pantheon* the germination of which no doubt 
goes back a few centuries earlier—vide the work of Asvoghosa* 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. The Sukhavatl-Vyuha* or Amitayus-Sutra 
which was translated into Chinese in the 2nd century* mentions 
Amitabha Bodhisattva and Avalokitesvara and in its smaller recenssion 
of the 4th century, Aksobhya as a Tathagata and ManjuSri as a 
Boddhisattva are also mentioned. In the accounts of the Chinese 
travellers beside these, other important names also come to light— 
Maitreya (Fa-Hien); Harfti* Ksitigarbha* Padmapani, VaiSravana* 
&3kya Buddha* &Ikya Bodhisattava* Yama along with many Buddhist 
saints like Asvaghoga, Nagarjuna, Asanga, Sumedhi and others as 
deified Bodhisattvas a,nd a good many previous Buddhas (Hiuen— 
Thsang) ; and Caturmaharitjikas and several Hindu gods (It-sing). 

The next stage in tHe development of the pantheon starts from the 
vitorks of Sahtideva of Nalanda Monastary (650. A.D where besides 
new names of Gagahgafija, Manjughosa, Simha-vikridita* Tantricism 
Als6 began to weild its influence where Dharnis for Cunda, Trisamaya- 
rtfja and Marici are given. 

The third stage that is the stage of complete emergence of the 
pantheon begins from the times of lodrabhuti (750 A.D ), the king of 
Uddiyana* who made Ud liyana (Orissa) the main centre ofVajrayana- 
' TantVa^ySha/ His work Jn£nasiddhi gives probablv the first account of 
the origin of the five Dhyitnf Buddhas and their f^aktis along With a 
humber.pf deities as emanating from them. Later on the conception 
of Jkdt Buddha also originated by the first half of the 10th century at 
Nalanda. He was regarded as the primordial Buddha from whom the 
ftve Dhyanf B^ddh^s -WPf® sa l d *9 kaye taken their origin. Homage 



to Adi Buddha is conceived in shape , of flamej which the priests oi 
Nepal considered eternal, self-born and self-existent. It is said ill * the 
Svayam-bhu-purana, the scripture of the KiUacakrayifna ( a later 
development of Vajrayana) that Adi Buddha first manifested himself 
in Nepal in the shape of a flame of fire and Manjusri is said to have 
.erected a temple over it in order to preserve the flame. This templft 
is known as the Svayambhu Caitya. 

Now a word on the iconographical representation of Adi Buddha, 
the highest deity of the Vajrayana and also' originator of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, may also be added here. When represented in 
human form he begets the name of Vajradhara and is conceived in two 
forms single and yab-yum. It may further be remarked,that the concept 
tion of Adi Buddha became controversial among the Vajrayanists 
themselves. Some considered Aksobhya and some others of the other 
Dhyani Buddhas as the Adi Buddha and so these differences also 
were brought to bear upon their representations in sculptures. 

This third stage of the development of Buddhist pantheon coincides 
with the strides which Vajrayana was taking on its marvellous march 
of progress in Mahayana. The works like ‘Asta-sahasrika-prajnuparar 
mita* bearing a large number of miniature pictures of Buddhist 
Tantric deities and the compilation of the Sadhanamala containing 
the dhyanas of more than 400 principal and minor deities (11th & 12th 
centuries) corroborate this tremendous influence of Tantricism. The 
Sidhas simply made it a popular practice of the day. The four great 
centres or Pithas, the sacred spots of Vajrayana as mentioned in the 
Sadhana-raala: are Uddlyna (Orissa), Klmakliyti, mrifiatta. and 
Pxxrnagiri. The Sirihatta is recognised as &r-&aila cf. so many 
references to it in the literature -vide Pr. Vjn P. 136-8 Kamakhya is 
well known. Purnagiri is unidentified. 

Buddhist images two groups—general and sectarian: 

After we have purviewed in a very brief manner the religious and 

philosophical background of the Buddhist iconography, we are now 
in a better position to describe the Buddhist images. But before wc 
do so, there is one very important point to be born in mind that frbtn 
the broad Hindu point of view Buddhist images should be viewed 
into two distincts groups, one representing the general form of 
Buddhism in which Buddha figures figure prominently and there i* 
no hierarchical development, and the other is that particular upsurge 
where Vajrayana-Tantricism played a remarkable part and was not 
only instrumental in bringing about an exuberance in its consequent 
emergence of Buddhist Pantheon and iconological and iconographical 
conceptions and forms, but I\ also sknply changed the very fbfra of th^ 
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prinstine character of Buddhism, a religion without a god, without 
an icon, without a dogma and without a philosophy. 

Accordingly let us deal first with the Lord Buddha, adopted by the 
tolerant Hindus as an Incarnation of the Lord Visnu himself, (as 
promised by me at Vaisnavn-Pratima-Laksana, Chap. Ill p. 220). 
In this section of Buddhist Pratima laksaru, Gautama Buddha is our 
first adorable deity. Buddhists, the bigoted Vajrayanists could be 
fanatic enough to degrade him to a secondary position-vide their 
first homage to X.di Buddha, Vajradhara in the imitation of the Hindu 
view of metaphysics and mythology. We, the detached reviewers of 
the broad Indian cultural currents, (Sannot forget him who not only 
gave a new religion to the world but also contributed immensely to 
the thought-currents of Hinduism itself of which Buddhism should be 
considered only a side-current like Saivism and Vaisnavism. 

Pauranic accounts(leaving the Agni and the Bhagavata) of 
Buddha are not only confusing, but also in a way antogonistic—vide 
the Visntipurana which says many hard things against Buddhism and 
Buddhists and there are also very interesting accounts in it regarding 
Buddhists being naked which perhaps in the opinion of Dr. Banerjea 
is a confusion between the Jina of the Digambara Jainas and the 
Buddha of the Buddhists. It is said there that because they have 
discarded the authority of the Vedas which are really the real cover¬ 
ings of man and mankind, they are nagnas (see details in Rao). It 
also designates Buddha as Ma>Smoha which is common in other 
Purapas as well and describes him as ‘naked with shaved head and a 
peacock-tail in his hand’. The Bhagavatas taking the authority of 
the Bhagavata-purSna came to regard him as one of the incarnations 
of their god, who according to them incarnated himself in the world as 
Mayamoha (the Arch Deluder) to cause confusion among the Daityas 
by preaching false and anti-Vcdic doctrines among men and thus 
cause their destruction. 

fconographical Accounts:—vide Pratimalaksanas, p. 98-99 can be 
relied up>n from the five principal Hindu texts, the Br. Saiphita, 
the Agni and the V.D. Purauas, and the two $ilpa-texts, the Manasara 
and the Rupa-mandana. According to the first (B. S. ) Buddha 
should have the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet marked 
wiih lotus, he should be placed in form and his hair should be very 
short (Sunica} a variant reading is sunita meaning “well arranged” 
both readings would suit a Buddha image—Banerjea) He should 
be seated on a lotus-seat and should appear as the father of the whole 
WQrld. The Agni calls him 6antStma and bestows upon him lamba- 
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karnas (/. e. his lobes of ears must be made pendant) and fair 
complexion and enjoins his hands to be in varada and abhaya poses. 
The V. D. further adds some more marks. According to it the body 
should be covered with the kasaya, the yellow garb of the ascetics 
and on the shoulder there should be a piece of balkala (civara) or 
clothing made out of the bark of certain trees. It designates him as 
Dhyani (cf. Dhyani Buddhas in the Vajrayana pantheon). The 
Rupa-mandana’s description is nothing new. It simply gives him 
a red colour that may be taken as full of lustre. As regards the 
description of the Buddha-images in the Manasara, it is said there 
that these figures, which may be either erect or in the sitting posture, 
are placed on a throne (Sirphasana) and are distinguished by the 
ASvattha (holy fig) tree as well as by the Kalpa-vrksa (mythic wonder 
tree), the latter, as we have seen, is represented in connection with other 
divine beings as well; but the asvattha or ficus religious is characteristic 
of Buddha as the Bodhi tree, under which he attained enlightenment 
(Bodhi), belongs to that species. Another peculiar mark as has been 
duly noted by the author of the Manasara, is usuisa or protuberance 
of the skull (usnisojjvalamaukika), For the rest, the appearance of 
Buddha is purely human. He has a full face, a long nose, smiling eyes 
and elongated ears. His body is fleshy, his chest broad, his belly round 
and his arms long. He wears a yellow garment (Pitambaradhara) 
and his complexion is white—Acharya’s version. 

The Buddha image as described below has an abundant sculptural 
representation and it is only a perverted wisdom of eminent historians 
and archaeologists to attribute its origin to foreigners. Man and man¬ 
kind is indivisible. The Aryan race is a pointer to this great truth. Those 
who came to India became Indians, imbibed the indigenous culture and 
gave something of their own also. This intermingling is the essence of 
culture, the essence of the dynamic character of culture and is also cha¬ 
racterised by the freshness of outlook, ideas and institutions. Gandhara 
art, which is accredited to have produced Buddha images for the first 
time, was no doubt flourished on the indigenous-cura*Greek inspiration, 
but nevertheless its setting was perfectly Indian and Buddha images 
therefore are cent per cent authentic representation of the iconology 
as elaborated below. Apart from Gandhara art in which innumerable 
Buddha images are illustrated, there i3 no dearth of Hindu sculptures 
representing Buddha. The Daeavatara reliefs throughout India 
include Buddha and Rao says that throughout the Chalukya and 
Hoysal countries Buddha is seen to have been invariably included 
among the ten avataras of Visnu and his image is always found 
wherever these avataras are portrayed. Dhyana attitude and Yoga- 
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mudra arc the prominent traits of his representation. It' may: W’ 
pointed out (cf. also Jain Tirthankaras) that even educated people 
sometimes fail to distinguish a Buddha from a Jina, the latter also 
being characteristically represented in these two prominent traits, the 
Dhyana attitude and the Yogaroudra. The most distinguishing features 
ol the images of Buddha are the clothes worn in the upavita fashion 
and the knot ol hair on the top of the head. The Jain images are 
completely divested of clothing and are stark naked and are charac¬ 
terised by ^rivatssa mark on the right side of the chest. 

Vajrayana Buddhist Images 

With this brief introduction to this first group of general Buddha 
images let us now turn towards the Vajrayana Buddhist images. 
The following tabulation, of this group of images as ramified into 
so many divisions will be briefly adhered to in accordance to our 
arrangement in the Pr. Laks. pp. 277-93 as systematisated from their 
descriptions in the Sadhana-mala, the standard treatise of the sect. 

1. Buddhas, their Haktis and 9. Emanations of the five DhySni 

Boddhisattvas and mortal Buddhas 


2. Manjusri and his 14 forms. 

3. Avalokitesvara and his forms 

4. Emanations of Amitabha 

5. „ of Aksobhya 

6. „ ofVairocane. 

7. „ of Amoghasiddhi. 

8. of Ratnasambhava 


Buddhas 

10. „ of the four „ 

Buddhas 

11. Emanations of Vajrasattva 

12. The Pancaraksa Mandala * 

13. The Taras 

14. The Independent deities: Gods 

and Godesses. 


1. The first group includes firstly the five (or say fix*—vide Vajra- 
sattva’s inclusion also) Dhyani Buddhas or Divine Buddhas along with 
their &aktis and Bodhisattvas; secondly the mortal Buddhas along 
with their Saktis and Bodhisattvas and Maitreya, the future Buddha. 

(a) (i) Dhyani (Divine) Buddhas are. 

1. Amitabha 3. Vairocano 5. Ratnasambhava 

2. Aksobhya 4. Amoghasiddhi 6. Vajrasattva. 

and they represent the first hierachy of gods in Buddhist pantheon. 
All other gods emanate from one or tbe other or five or four of them 
collectively and they invariably bear the effigies of their masters on 
their head. The first five Divine Buddhas owe their origin to the 
theory of the eternity of the senses according to Aryadeva—vide 
Pr. Laks. p. 277 (the very first verse) or to the eternity of the fivr 
Skar dhas, the elements (—vide ibid). As regards the last or (the sixth) 
that is Vajrasattva, he is a later incorporation and is generally believed 
to be the priest of the five Dhyanis A more rational view would be 
to take the first five of them as representing the five mudras which 1 



I/ord Buddha made sacred on memorable occasions; as is evident from 
their representations in the art. All of them closely resemble each 
other* the prominent difference being the positions in which the hands 
are held and the vahanas on which they ride. Both these traits 
signify mudras (cf. the writer’s thesis below in which these Vahnas are 
abo included into the broader connotation of Mudras—vide the 
Chapters on Mudras). Every Dhyani is always represented in a 
sitting posture on a full blown double lotus which attitude is known as 
the Dhyanasana (cross-legged). The other attributes being bare head* 
curly hair* eyes half closed in meditation (dhyana). These are dressed 
like a monk As regards their allocation in the Buddhist shrine* the 
SiSpa (the Budhist Universe)* they, except Vairocana and Vajrasttvava 
are generally represented on the four sides of it facing the cardinal 
points, Vairocana being the deity of the inner shrine often remains 
unrepresented but sometimes he is seen between Ratna and Amogha. 
Now without going into further individual details (which may be 
seen in the Pr Laks* p, 277 and Bhattacharya’s book—‘Indian Buddhist 
Iconography’) their tabulation may be seen in an appendix to this page 
in which numbers from first to fifth represent Arnitabha Aksobhya, 
Vairocona* Amoghasiddhi and Ratnasambhava respectively: 

(ii) Devine Buddha-Saktis are also six: 

1. Vajradhatvisvari 4. PandarS 

2. Locana 5. ArayatHra and 

3. Mamaki 6. Vajrasattvatmika* 

and they are affiliated to the six Dhayani Buddhas and are represented 
(not very widely and rarely in full form) in the Stupa (only in their 
symbols or the yantras on a slab in a niche) occupying the corners 
intermediate between the four cardinal points. They take mostly 
lalittfsana on a full blown lotus with emblems of lotuses and the 
characteristic poses of abhaya etc. Their colours and the vahanas 
partake of their consorts. 

(iii) Divine Bodhisattvas are 

1. Samantabhadra 3 Ratnapani 5. Visvapani and 

2. Vajrapaiii 4. Padmapani 6. Ghantapani 

and they are the functionary gods in the Buddhist pantheon. The 
Divine Buddhas are conceived as engaged in peaceful meditation 
and voluntarily restrain themselves from the act of creation* 
which task is assigned to their Bodhisattvas. In the Gandhara School 
of Sculpture there are innumerable BodhUattva-images which fact 
clearly speaks of the fact that as the word 'Bodhisattva* in earlier 
^mes was synopymous with Sangha or the Holy Order* every 
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Buddhist of the Mihayana Buddhism was entitled to be called a 
Bodhisattva. It is illustrated in the remains of the aforesaid sculpture. 
Buddhist philosopher-monks like NSgaijuna, Asvoghosa, Maitreyadeva, 
Aryadeva and the like were all represented as Bodhisattvas. 

The Buddhist religious texts say that the duty of the Divine 
Bodhisattvas is to do the work of a Mortal Buddha during the period 
between the disappearance of one Buddha and the coming of the 
next. ‘Thus* says Bhattacharya—vide I. B I. p. 8: 'Gautama Buddha 
has disappeared and at least 4000 >eats after his disappearance 
Maitreya Buddha who is now in the Tusita Heaven, would decend to 
earth. During he interval Padmaplni Bodhisattva or AvalokiteSvara 
is doing the duties of a Mortal Buddha and thus he will continue 
so long as the Bhadrakalpa or the cycle of Admitabha continues/ 

As regards their iconographical traits they take both standing and 
sitting attitudes on a full blown lotus and usually as holding in each 
hand a long stem of the same plant on which is placed the crest of 
his Dhyani. Each is covered by a robe, the upper part is covered by 
a scarf. The hair is cut short, on the head is a jewelled tiara which 
bears in the centre the effigy of that Buddha to whom the Boddhisattva 
owes its existence’—Bhattacharya A characteristic illustration 
representing them in bronze, hails from the UVahal at Patan in Nepal. 

(b) Mortal Buddhas:—are conceived on the pattern of the Hindu 
Incarnations. We know only one Mortal Buddha. Both the 
Mahayanis and the Hinayanis on the other hand conceive many of 
them and also conceive a Mortal Buddha possessing a good number of 
auspicious marks (32 major and 80 minor ones) along with a number 
of mental qualities —10 Balas, 18 Avenika Dharraas and 4 Vaisaradyas. 
Their list according to the Hinayana is 24 and the Mahayanis are con¬ 
fused about their Mortal Buddhas known as Tathagatas. Among them 
7 are well known and are tabulated as here under along with their 
6aktis and Sattvas: 

His 6akti 


Mortal Buddha 

1. Vipasyin 

2. Sikhi 

3. Visvabha 

4. Krakucchanda 

5. Kanakamuni 

6. Kanyapa 

7. 6akyasimha 


V.pasyanti 

&ikhimalini 

Visvadhara 

Kakudvatf 

KanthamalinI 

MahldharS 

Yasodhara 


His Boddhisattv* 

Mahamati 

Ratnadhara 

Akasagafya 

Sakamadgala 

Kanakaraja 

Dharmadhara 

Ananda 


/V, B. Only three n^mes are familiar—&akyasiipha, his wil$ 
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YaSodhara and his favourite disciple Ananda and so are historical, 
others may be treated as Pauranic (if not legcndry). 

(c) Maitreya, the future Buddha—though not yet born, he is 
represented alright (cf. Gandhara Sculpture and a colossal image at 
Uddiyana). He is at present passing the life of a Bodhisattva in 
Tusita heaven and would descend to the earth full 4000 years after the 
disappearance of Gautama Buddha for the deliverance of all sentient 
beings. 

2. Manju?ri~~and his manifold forms represent the second 
group of Buddhist icons. His accounts are both historical and 
legendary; though the latter may also be regarded as significantly 
real. His place in the pantheon is of a very high order, one of the 
greatest Bodhisattavas and he is conceived in various form'- PJe is 
specially glorified in the Svambhupurana, especially in relation, as 
hinted below, to the Adi Buddha and his sacred Svayambhu-ksetra 
in Nepal. He is conspicuous either by his early representations or the 
early references in the literature. His name occurs for the first time 
in Sukhavati Vyuha. According to the Svayambhupurana Manjusri 
belonged to China and was a great saint. _ One day receiving a divine 
intimation that the Self-born Lord, Adi*Buddha has manifested 
himself in the form of a flame of fire on a lotus rising from the lake 
Kalihrada in Nepal, he forthwith started for the place to pay his 

homage. He was also accompanied by a large number of his 

disciples, his two wives and king Dharmakara of China. When he 
reached his destination, he experienced difficulty in approaching the 
god, so he cleft asunder, with his sword the barrier-hill and the 
opening was made from where water rushed through it leaving a 
vast stretch of dry land behind to make a path accessible to the 

Lord. That dry land is the Nepal valley and that Bhagmati is still 

called Kot-bar or sword-cut. Manjusri then got a temple erected 
there for the enshrinement of the Flame and himself also began to live 
there on a hillock where he also got a monastry built to house his 
disciples. This monastry came to be known as Manjupattana. 
King Darmakara was made king of Nepal by him. Having accomp¬ 
lished all this, he returned home and soon obtained the divine form 
of a Bodhisattva leaving his mundane body behind. 

ManjuSri’s position in the pantheon is unique in regard to his 
independent existence. It is not only controversial, but also dubious 
if he can be regarded as an emanation from Dhyanis as a rule. Being 
a historical personage he was regarded as a Bodhisattva in the same 
Way as Afvaghosa or NSgarjuna; hence his affiliation was not so easy 
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to propound* Nevertheless some considered him to be an emanation of 
Amitabho, others of Aksobhya, still others of the group of the five 
D. Buddhas* 

As regards his iconography Bhattacharya says:—“Ordinarily 
Manjusri carries the Sword and the Book in his right and left hands. 
In representations we sometimes find these two symbols placed on 
lotuses. He is accompanied sometimes by Yamari, or by his Sakti 
alone; sometimes by Sudhanukumara and Yamari and sometimes 
again by the four divinities, Jalinikumara also called Suryyaprabha, 
Candraprabha, Kesini and UpakeSinL Though the last four are 
required to be present with Arapacana, they are found represenied 
in other places also.” 

His 14 forms :—are tabulated as hereunder and the other details 
of iconography may be gathered from the Pr. Laks. p. 278-9; also 
writer* 3 Pratima-Vijnana p. 301 : 


I Emanations of Amitabha 

1. Vak 

2. Dharmadhatu-Vagisvara 

II Emanations of Aksobhya 

3. Manjughosa 

4. Sidhaika\ira 

5. Vajrananga 

6 . Namasanglti 


III Emanations of the five D. Buddhas 

7. Vagisvare 

8. MaSjuvara 

9. Manjuvajra 

10. M-iSjukumara 

IV Independent Forms 

11. Arapacana 

12. Sthiracakra 
1 . Vadirat and 
14. Manjunatha 

3. Avalokitesvra:—is the most popular god of the Mahayanis* 
He is famous as a Bodhisattva and is said to have emanated from the 
Dhyani, Amitabha and his 6akti, Pandara. As his master, Amitabha is 
the presiding deity of the present Bhadrakalpa, Avalokitesvara is 
assigned the work between the period of the disappearance, of the 
Mortal Buddha Sakyasirpha and the advent of the future Buddha, Mai- 
treya* He is famous for his unbounded and universal Karuna and has 
refused Nirvana, till he sees all the sentient and insentient beings 
emancipated. This universal Karuna of this great Bodhisattvabas 
found a universal love for him among the Buddhists all over the 
world* He is characterised as the best of the Saogha, the Jewel of the 
Buddhist Church or Sangharatna. 

AvalokiteSvara according to the popularity noted below is 
characterised by one hundred and eight forms, a tabulation of which 
is given in my Pratima-Vijnana. p. 312, 'The Macchandar Vahal, 
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one of the numerous Viharas in Kathmandu has paintings in many 
colours of one hundred and eight variations of this Bodhisattva on 
wooden panels surrounding the temple on three sides. The paintings 
appear to be at least two hundred years old, and they bear inscriptions 
in old Newarl, giving their respective names”. The Sadhanamala 
gives altogether 31 Sadhanas which describe him in a variety of forms 
under the name of Avalokitesvara or LokeSvara. Among these 
varieties the following 15 are more prominent. AH except the last 
of these varieties bear the figure of the Dhyani Amitabha on the crown 
as Lokesvara is his emanation; the 15th, Vajradharma is said to bear 
the figure of the five Dhyanis. The details of their respective attributes 
may be seen in my Pr. Vijnana p. 302*3; and Pr. Laks. p. 280-82; for 
the exigencies of the space only their tabulation will suffice here :, 


11. Nilakantha 

12. Sugatisandarsana 

13. Pretasantarpita 

14. Sukhavail and 

15. Vajradharma 


Fifteen Forms of Lokesvara:— 

1. Sadaksarf 7 Hari-hari-hari* 

2 Siiphanada vlhanodbhava 

3. Khasarpana 8. Trailokya- 

4* Lokanatha vasankara 

5. Halahala 9. Rakta^okesvara 

6. Padmanartesvara 10. Mayajalakrama 

N.B. (i) PadmanarteSvara (6) has got 3 rupas—see details in 
I.B.I. p. 41-45 and Pr.Vijn. p. 303-4; Raktalokesvara also has 2 rupas, 
ibid. 

N.B. (ii) Further a notice of the Hindu gods conceived as 
V&hanas (cf. 7) is remarkable for the perverted and zealous iconolatry 
of the Buddhists. 

4. Emanations of Amitabha are the 4th group of Buddhist 
icons as classified ahead. These include both god* and goddesses: 
the former are only two in number : 1. Mahabala and 2 Saptasatika 
Hayagriva both of which are unrepresented in sculpture and the 
latter are comprised of the following goddesses: 

1 . Kurkulla (i) $ukla (ii) Tarodbhava (iii) Oddiyana and 
Astabhuja, the last of which is charrcterised by a mandala of 12 
surrounding divinities 

2 Bhrkuti and 3. Mahasitavati—amongst these Kurukulia is the 
most important and popular goddess to whose worship no less than 
14 Sadhanas are devoted in the S.M. Mahasitavati is also known as 
one of the Pancaraksas or the five Great Protectoresses. Sri Bhatta* 
charya remarks that none of these goddesses are found represented in 
sculpture and bronze, though paintings are exceptions. 
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Thus the total number of gods and goddesses as emanating from 
the Dhjant Amiiabha are 18 gods (14 forms of AvalokiteSvara, two 
forms of ManjuiiT and these two) and the three goddesses, all 
twenty one 

5. Emanations of Aksobhya :—are plentiful and are consisted of 
gods as well as goddesses. Among the Dhyani Buddhas he has the 
largest emanations, because he is the earliest to enter into the pantheon. 
His blue colour is taken to represent his terrific nature and so it is 
associated with the terrible deities in the S. M. and with the gruesome 
rites in the Tantra. Sri Bhattacharya says "The deities emanating 
from this Dhyani Buddha have generally the blue colour and they are 
usually terrible both in appearance and in deeds. Excepting perhaps 
JambhSla a11 # h <*r male emanations of Aksobhya have terrible 
appearance with distorted face, bare fangs, three eyes, protruding 
tongue, garland of heads and skulls, the tiger-skin and ornament of 
the snakes ’* 

(A) Gods:—Let us begin first with gods, which are seven as 
tabulated here under (see details of iconography Pr. Vijn. p 305 • 
Pr. Laks. p. 283-86): 


1. Candarosana 
2* Heruka 


3. Buddbakapala 

4. Vajradaka 


5. HayagrJva 

6 . & 7. Yamari & Jam'bhala 

N.B. Heruka has 3 forms—Dvibhuja, Trailokyaksepa and Catur- 
bhuja; Vajradaka also has 3 rupas—Samvara, SaptSksara and 
Mahamaya and Yamari principally of two forms—Rakta and Krsna, 
his latter form being varied again into three (cf. I.B.I. p 71-73). 

(B) Goddesses :—emanating from this Dhyani are not all rerrific 
m rature, some of them like Prajnaparamita, Vasudhata and 
Mahamantranusarini are of generally peaceful forms. No lees than 
11 goddesses (for details of iconography see Pr. Vijn p. 306. Pr. Laks. 
p. 386-88) emanate from Aksobhya and they are: 

1. Mai aciriatar'a 5. Prajnaparamita 8. Mhapratyangira 

2. Janguli 6. Vajracarcika 9. Dhvajagrakeyura 

3. Ekajata 7. Mahamantranu 10. VasudharS and 

4. Parnaiavail saripf 11. Nairatmya 

N. B JSAguil has three entirety different forms—two with one 
face, four arms and one with three faces and six arms. Ekajata too has 
f u - different varieties, the fourth variety of whinh is known as Vidyujja- 
lakarM, who is said to have originted from the sweat of Buddha ; 
Prajnaparamita is also characterised by two forms under Sitapr. jnapa- 
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ramita and Pita-Prajnaparamita and Dhvajagrakeyura similarly also 
takes two forms. 

6. Emanations of Vairocona:— are all feminine. We know Vairocana 
is the lord of the sanctum of the temples and so all his emanating 
goddess reside therein. Among the five goddesses emanating from this 
Dhyani, Marici is the most important and popular and who is believed 
by some as the consort of Vairocana. Without going into the details 
(which may be seen in Pr. vijn. p. 306-7 ; Pr. Laks. p. 288-9) these five 
goddesses along with their sub-forms are : 


• N v) DaSabhujasita M. mardin* 

(vi) Vajradh&tvlsvarl M. 5. Vajravarahi—-3forms 

2. Usnisavijaya 4th is Aiyavajrava- 

3 . &tatapatra rahi 

4. Mahasahasrapra- 


1. Mane 

(i) Asokakanta 

(ii) Arya-Marlc! 

(iii) Marici-picuva 

(iv) Ubhayavarahanana 

7. Emanations of Amoghasiddhilike those of Vairocana are also 
entirely feminine in character. Among the seven goddesses (cf. Pr. Laks. 
p. 289 and Pr. Vijn. p. 307 for details) tabulated hereunder, Parnasavr 
is repeated (cf. Em. of Aks.), 

1 . KhadiravanI Tara 4. Dhanada Tara 7 Vajrasrnkhala 

2. Vasyatara 5. Parnasavarl V. B. Taras so 

3. Sadbhuja-sitatara 6. Mahamayiiri common. 

8 . Emanations of Ratnasambhava—are very few as he is compara¬ 
tively a late arrival in the pantheon. In the Sadhanamala only two 
male and two female deities are affiliated to this Dhyani Buddha. The 
two male deities which have been affiliated to Ratna-sambhava are 
Jambhala and Ucchusrna-Jambhala, the latter being regarded as a 
terrific form of the former. 

Jambh&la was known long before the Dhyani Buddhas were 
ushered into existence. Jambhala like Kuber was connected with 
wealth and is said to distribute gems and riches to his devotees and so 
for such a deity who could have been better fitted than Ratnasambhava 
'born of jewels 9 to become his sire. Now the characteristic features of 
Jambhala (here in this emanation cf. his another emanation from 
Aksobhya) are firstly that he carries the mongoose (the receptacle of 
all gems and jewels) in his right hand and the citron in the left and 
secondly he is associated with Yaksas (who are also connected with 
wealth, being the guardian of treasures and the attendants of Kubera 
the Hindu god of wealth). He is represented single as well as in 
yab-yum, in the latter he is accompanied with Vasudhara, his consorj 
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and so when represented in this union he sits on the moon under which 
is the double lotus of eight petals, which in their turn are occupied by 
the eight Yaksas—Manibhadra, Purnabhadra, Dhanada, Vaiiravann, 
Kelimali Civi-kundali, Sukhenclra and Carendra and they in their 
turn are also in conjugation with their Yaksinis—Citrakali, Datta, 
Sudatta, AtyS, Subhadxa, Gupta, Devi and Sarasvati, all of them 
partaking the appearance after Vasudhara. 

As regards Ucchusm-Jamhb&la , 'he stands in Pratyalidha attitude 
with his left leg stretched forward on the forehead of Kubera while the 
right tramples upon his two legs* He has a terrible appearance with 
protruding belly, bare fangs and the ornaments of snakes. He holds 
the kapSla full of blood, against his breast and looks eagerly towards 
it with his three eyes*. 'A unique image has been described by Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni in the Museum Catalogue under No. B (e) 
1. In terms of the Sadhana the image should bear on its crown either 
the image of Aksobhya or of Ratnasambhava, but neither of them is 
to be found. It is Amitabha, who is there. We cannot, however, 
reject the identification on this ground only: for dressed in celestial 
garments and ornaments, the Hindu God, Kubera, lying flat on the 
ground, is pressed down by the two heavy legs of Ucchusma and 
vomits out all the jewels he had in his stomach*—Bhattacharya. 

Goddess—emanating from Ratnasambhava are Mah^pratharz. 
(who is also the first of the PaScarakssa group) and Vasudhara, the 
consort of Jambhala. 

9. Emanations of the Five Dhyani Buddhas—bear the images of only 
Vairocana, Amitabha Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava and Amoghasiddhi 
on the crown (leaving Vajrasattva out, who is a later interpolation). 

Gods—Besides several forms of Manjusri and one form of 
Avalokitesvara, two gods only are said to emanate from a combination 
of the five Dhyani Buddhas. The first is Jambhsila (also regarded as 
an emanation of either, Aksobhya, or Vajrasattva), and the second is 
MahakUla ,.* 

Jambhala— may be left out and let us concentrate on Mahakala, 
whose epithet of f paScabuddhakritinam* signifies his sires alright. *He 
may have one face with two, four, or six arms, or eight faces with 
sixteen arms. He is one of the many terrible deities described in the 
SadhanamalS with ornaments of snakes, canine teeth, protruding belly 
and garments of tiger-skin*. Images of Mahakala abound in Nepal, 
the birth-place of Tantric*Buddhist images. In variation of his arms, 
fie has four varieties two-armed, four-armed, six-armed and sixteen* 
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armed; in the last of which Mahakala should be surrounded by seven 
goddesses, three in the three cardinal points, (fourth being occupied by 
himself) and the other four in the four corners (see details in L B. I. p. 
121-222. 

Goddesses—emanating from a combination of the five Dhyanis are: 

I. Vajratara 2, Sitatara, 3. Prajnaparmita and Kurukulla. The 
first has a mandal constituted by eight goddesses occupying the four 
cardinal points and the four corners, (see ibid 124), along with the 
guardians guardingher gate. The third one i. e. Kurukula is called 
here Mayajatakrama. 

10. Emonatioris of Four D. Buddhas —only one Vajratara. 

II . Emanations of Vajrasattva—are also insightficant—only cne 
god and one goddess, the former being represented by Jambhaia (cf. 
his varied associations) and the latter by Gunda. 

12. Pancaraksa Mandala—is consituted by Mahapratisara, 
MahiTsahasraprarnardini, Mahamantranusixrini, Mahamltyuri and 
MahHUitavati and are called Pancaraksu deities. Originally they are 
affiliated to the five Dhyanis and when worshipped in the MandUla 
their forms differ to same extent. These deities are very popular with 
Mahay anists as every monk keeps a copy of the Pancaraksa manuscript. 
Except Mahasafiiasrapramardini, all the remaining four are peaceful 
in apperaance, and the order of the Mandala is as follows: the middh 
goes to Mahapratisara : who is sarva-sukla; to her east should be 
Mahasahasraprarnardini who is blue in complexion; to her right i e. 
south is Mahamayuii who is yellow in complexion; to her west is 
Mahamantrflnusarini who is also of white complexion and lastly to 
the noith is Mahasitavati who has green complexion. 

13. Taras—the Tantric goodesses play a prominent part also in 
the Buddhist pantheon. They are classified firstly as ordinary Taras 
and extraordinary ones, basis being the colour of all the varieties they 
asume. The former group is consisted of Green Taras and White Taras 
and the latter (i. e extraordinary) is composed of Green , White, yellow , 
Blue and Red Taras . Let us tabulate all these seven groups: 



I Ordinary Tar3s, 

5. 

Caturbhuja Sitataia 

(0 

Green Variety. 

6 . 

Sfcdbhuja ,, 

1 . 

Khadiravani 

7. 

ViSvamata „ 

2 . 

& 3. Vasya andArya 

8 . 

Kurukulla 

4. 

Mahattari and 

9. 

Janguli 

5. 

Varada 

(iii) 

Yellow variety. 

(«) 

White Variety. 

10 . 

Vajratara 

6 . 

Astamahabhaya and 

11 . 

Janguli 

7. 

MrtyuvancanS 

12 . 

Parnasavari 

II 

[ Extraordinary Taras 

13. 

Bhrukuti 

(t) 

Green Variety 

14 

Prasanna 

1 . 

Durgottarini 

(It) Blue Variety. 

2 . 

Dharada 

15. 

Ekajafa 

3. 

Jan gulf 

16. 

Mahacina 

4. 

Parnasavarf 

(▼) 

Red Variety 

(») 

White Variety. 

17. 

Kurkylla, 
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14. Independent Deities—are (of. the classification of the 14 groups 
of Buddhist images) the last group comprising both gods and goddesses 
It may be said here that these independent deities are so called because 
they are independent of the sires and how can Hindu gods, like Gana- 
pati, Sarasvati etc, be assigned to a peculiar siredom of the Dhyanis ? 
Bhattacarya says: 'In the Sadfianamaia there are six male gods who 
could not be assigned to their sires. This number is increased by one 
if we include Paramasva, another form of Hayagriva without crest, 
who emanates from either Amitabha or Aksobhya. Not knowing to 
whom ParamaQva may be assigned he is dealt with under the 
independent deities. If we add Namasa >giti from Dharamakosasa- 
ipgraha of Amrtananda, the number rises to eight.’ Accordingly the 
following gods in the Buddhist Iconography are known as independent 
ones: 

(a) Gods 

1. Ganapati 

2 . Vighnantaka 

3. Vajrahurikara 

4. Bhutadamaia 


5. Vajrajvalanaiarka 

6 . Trailokyavijaya 

7. Parmasva and 

8 . Namasangiti 


N. B .— Bighm-nlaka is closely associated with three other gods, 
Padrmntaka , Yatmntaka and Prajn%ptaka, who are generally represen¬ 
ted as guardian of the gates in Mandalas. Vighnantaka isrepresneted 
in various forms. The name is significant as the word *‘Vighna” 
or "obstacle” refers to the Hindu god, Ganesa. Accordingly he 
tramples the prostrate figure of Ganesa under his feet. As to the origin 
of this god there runs a Nepalese legend 'that at a certain time an 
Odiyana Pandit was performing certain Tantric rites on the bank of 
Baghmati river near Ivathamandu in order to obtain a particular siddhi 
(perfection). Gansa, it is said, being strongly opposed to the idea, began 
throwing dangerous obstacles in the way of the performance of the rite. 
The Odiyana Pandit without seeing any succour invoked the god 
Vighnantaka, the destroyer of all obstacles and lo! Vighnantaka 
instantly appeared in a terrible and fierce form, armed with many 
destructive weapons. He gave a hot chase to Ganesa, who was by 
this time, flying in terror, and in no time overcame the latter.’ 

Goddesses: 

1. Sarasvati 2. 

(i) Mahasarasvati 3. 

(iij Vajravina 4. 

(iii) Vajrasarada 5. 

(iv) Aryasarasvati 6. 

( v ) Vajrasarasvati 7. 


AparSjita 

VajragandhSif 

Vajrayogini 

Grhamatrka 

GanapatihrdayS and 

Vajravidarini 
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M B. Sarasvati a Hindu goddess has been modified here by the 
Buddhists under so many forms. Apar^jita also being one of the 
popular SaivI Devjs, has become here a very interesting Buddhist 
goddess. She tramples upon Gaiisa and one of her hands is raised in 
the attitude of dealing a slap and her parasol, according to the Sadhana 
is held by important Hindu gods. Here end all the 14 groups of Budd¬ 
hist icons, let us now take up their iconology. 

The Secret Iconology—A good many noted Mahayansts were 
great scholars. They were not only great philosophers but also 
Pandits of the day. Their leanings towards Tantricism simply made 
MahSyana immortal. Tantricism in its pure form is the sublimest of phi¬ 
losophy, loftiest of metahysics and the strictest of discipline. But when 
it became the property of the common men, it got degenerated. A 
word therefore is needed to be said on this high philosophy or the 
Vajrayana view of the Vajrayana-Buddhist images All their gods 
are symbolic. A deep spiritual significance is attached to the colour, 
the weapons and asanas. 'For instance in ^antikavidhi or propitiatory 
rite the god will take the white or yellow colour, in Paustikavidhi or 
protective rite the yellow colour, in Vasyavidhi or bewitching and 
Akarsana or the rite of forcible attraction, the yellow, green or red 
colour, and in Ucatana (destruction of dwelling houses) and Marana 
(destruction of enemies), the god will be generally blue. 'The asanas 
have like-wise a spiritual significance: The Vajraparyanka attitude 
signifies meditation, the Ardharyauka and Lalitasana signify serenity, 
the Alidha heroism, the Piaytyalidha destruction and loathsomeness, 
and the dancing attitude in Ardhaparayanka signifies wrath and 
horror.’ 

The conception of yab-yum in its prinstine form is simply very 
lofty. It has been very ably worked out by Sri Bhattacbarya—vide 
I. B. I.p. 163-67, and I am taking liberty to reproduce its soon 
portions here to bring home to my readers the real genesis of Buddhist 
iconography: 'The Tibetan yab means the honourable father, and 
yum the honourable mother. Therefore the word yab-yum means 
the honourable father in the company of the honourable mother. A 
yab-yum image has a deep spiritual significance. It signifies that 
the god, the embodiment of §unya represents perfection having 
attained Sunya (Karuna) and therefore the highest stage of Nirvana/’ 
Accordingly the conception of 6unya in Vajrayana took the concrete 
shape of a god and a goddess—vide its representation in Heruk and 
Nairatma "The god Heruka, the embodiment of ^lunya, carrying 
weapons, the embodiments of Bodhicitta also of the nature of^unya 
if embraced by Nairatma r whose essence is also &$nya, carrying 
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weapons also of the nature of $unya. Thus void with void commingles. 
This is the highest state—the Anupadhisesa Nirvana ” “The yab-yutn 
figures representing $unya in the form of Heruka in the embrance of 
&unya in the form of Nairatma, were held up before the masses as 
ideals, and they readily attracted them and helped them in their 
conception of a bright and definite spiritual prospect” “The perfected 
Bodhicitta in the embrace of &unya or Nairatma as represented in 
yab«yum figures is likened by Saraha as salt and water. As salt can not 
be taken out from water, so the two yab-yum figures are eternally 
united into one. This is what the Buddhists call “Advaya” where all 
conception of a duality ceases. This is Heruka represented as single/’ 
Bddhists of the Vajrayana considered $anya as the Ultimate Reality, 
and they believed that the host of gods and goddesses including the 
Dhyani Buddhas are $unya in essence”. <f The whole of the Buddhist 
Tantric literature is full with ideas of this kind; for instance in 
Advayavajra we find—“The divinities are manifestations which are 
naturally non-existent. Whenever there is manifestation; it must 
be $unya in essence:” 

| 

§1 W ST m II 

The innumerable gods and goddesses of the VajraySna pantheon 
thus are all manifestations of the $unya. And &iinya being identified 
with compassion, conceived as manifesting itself in different forms, the 
result was the emergence of different divinities carrying different 
weapons and shown in different Mudras. Secondly the Rasas or 
sentiments also played in the manifold conceptions of gods and 
goddesses. Thirdly the number of deities increase also in accordance 
with three Klyas, the four Anandas, the five Skandhas, the ten 
larmiuts and so on. 

A peep into the Buddhist Art—is now necessary as promised by me 
in the beginning. Howsoever summary a treatment of Buddhist images 
we are now no more novice in theimatter and therefore we can well 
appreciate this artistic heritage of India, inspired by Buddhism both 
by its early phases of evolution and its later developments. 

St upas—a reference has already been made to the Stupas and the 
tradition of enshrinemnt therein, of the Dhyani Buddhas and their 
Saktis. Siupas, though falling in the domain of architecture, really 
represent the aniconic form of worship in Buddhism. Aniconism has 
always preceded before iconism. Stupas therefore may be taken as 
the first representation of this universal truth, 
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Triiaranas— are the next evolution of the Buddhist aniconism-cum* 
iconism. The three jewels—Dharma, Buddha and Sangha—came to 
be represented both in symbolic and in human form. Nepalese 
Buddhists were the first to conceive the Holy Triad in human form. 
“When represented in art, Dharama shows the Anjali against the 
breast in the first pair of hands and carries the rosary and the double 
lotus in the second; Buddha shows either the Samadhi or the 
Bhtmisparasana Mudra; and Sangha, a male divinity shows the 
Dharmacakra Mudra in the first pair of hands and the rosary and 
the book in the second pair.’ 

Gandhara Art: —Historians and archaeologists like Foucher held 
that the Graeco-Buddhists carved out the first statue of the Buddha 
in Gandhara. “The intermixture of the Greek with the indegenous 
plastic art gave rise to what we now call the Graeco-Buddhist Art, 
popularly known as the Gandhara School of sculpture. Buddha was 
the chief object of representation in this art; the events and stories 
from his life were represented; many of the Jataka stories of his previous 
births were also represented. At Taxila, Peshawar, Sahri-Balhol and 
numerous other places in the North-West Frontier Province, heaps 
of stones have been unearthed bearing innumerabe images of Buddha 
in different attitudes (Asanas) and different gestures (Mudras). 
Besides Buddhas images, we meet with the images of JambhaJa, 
Maitreya, Harit, the Indian Madonna, and her consort, and other 
Bodhis&ttva images in the Gandhara Art, besides numerous other 
things.” The beginings of this school may be assigned to the 1st 
century B. C. 

The Mathura School of Sculpture— in relation to Buddhist images 
may be taken as the second phase of the development in Buddhist art. 
Vogel has characterized the mixed character of this school 'in which 
we find on the one hand a direct continuation of the old Indian art 
of Barahut (Bharaut) and Sanchi and on the other hand the classical 
influence derived from Gandhara ‘This school also produced 
numerous Buddha and Bodhisattava images, the image of 
Kubera, the scenes depicting the four principal and the four minor 
scenes of Buddh’s life generally, including other scenes also. The 
Yaksas and the Nagas which are the common property of the Hindus 
and the Buddhists, are to be frequently met with in this art. 1 

The famous monastaries—of Odantpuri, Nalanda and Vikramasila 
Were centres of the Vajrayana exuberance where a large number of 
the pantheon was represented in art. The Excavations at Nalanda 
have brought innumerable images belonging to the higher form of 
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Tantra which have been unearthed there and they exhibit' this 
exuberance in a remarkable manner. Other monastaries especially the 
Qdantapuri* Uddiyan or Orissa may also simply open a vast vista of 
vision through which we would be seeing a gallaxy of gods and 
goddesses* as we see in case of Hindu temples and their rich and varied 
sculptures. 

Cave temples—like Ajanta* Ellora and many a south Indian sites 
also are remarkable for the monuments of art* where the art remains 
uninfluenced to a considerable extent from.Tantricism. 

Bengal School of sculpture—in relation to Buddhist images is also 
significant as its influence on Java monuments is now an established 
assertion. 

Nepal and Tibet—may be said to be the cradle and death of 
Vajrayana, the former in regard to its great contribution in the 
domain of creatives conceptions and beautiful specimens of art* and 
the latter in the sense of its mishandling Tantricism and this simply 
debashed the whole pantheon. 

Illustrations—may be seen in the authoritative books of Buddhist 
art. Here the following tabulation centre-wise of the images described 
below would suffice. ( N.B . D. Bu. stands for Dhyani Buddha; D Bo. 
for Divine Bodhisattva; Ava. for Avalokitesvara; Mafiju for Mafijusri; 
E. for Emanation; Ak. for Aksobhya; V. for Vairocana; Am. for 
Amoghasiddhi; R. for Ratnasambhava; Fi. for five; & fo. for four). 


A. Aniconic: 


Vajradkara yab-yum 


Stupas: Three celebarated Stupas. 

Aksobhya 

D. B. 

(1) Sirabbu 

Nepal 

Vairocana 


^2) Baudha 


Amoghasiddi 

J* 

(3) Kathe Simbhu 

a 

Ratnasambhava 

>9 

The Buddhist Triad. 


Vajrasattva 

9f 

1. Dharma I. B. L 


(single & yabyum) 


2. Buddha PI. Ill 


Samantabhadra 

D. Bo. 

3. Sangha „ 


Vajrapani 

>» 

Bodhi Tree. Amaravati 


Ratnapani 

M 

Buddha’s UsnTsa—Bharhut 


Padmapani 

99 

Buddha’s foot-prints *, 


Visvapani 

99 

Wheel of the Law ,* 


Namsangfti 

Manj. 

B. Iconic: 


Vagiavara 

99 

(i) Nepal 


Dharmcakra 

M 

Adi Buddha (Painting) 


Arapacana 

M 
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Simhanada (3) 

Ava. 

(iv) Vikramapur Dacca 


Sadaksarl 

»» 

Khasarpana 

Ava. 

Lokanatha 

• 3 

Parnasavari 

E. Am. 

Halahala 

99 

Jambhalas 

E.R. 

Padmanarttesvara 

>9 

(v) Nalanda 


Hari-hari-hari-vahanodbhava 

Buddha in different Mudras 

Raktalokesvara 

99 

Vajrapani 


Mayajalakrama 

99 

Manjuvara Manj. 


Sukhavati 

99 

Yamantaka E A. 


Yamantaka 

E.R. 

Vajrasarada 


Pratyangira 

99 

Aparajita 


Jambhala 

E.R. 

(vi) Dacca Museum 


VasudharS 

99 

Arapacana 


Mahakala E. Fi. D. B. 

Heruka B.B. 


Vajratara E. Fo. D. B. 

Khadiravani Tara 

E.V. 

(ii) Indian Museum 


Mahapratisara 

E.R. 

Vajraptni 


fvii) Bangiya Sahitya pari sad 

( Seven Mortal Buddhas 

Sthiracakra 


( with Maitreya 


Nairatma E.A. 


Vajrlsana Buddha 


Vighnantaka 


MaharajalUa 

Manj. 

(viii) Dacca Sdhitya Parisad 

Manjuvara (2) 

»«, 

Mahapratisara E.R. 


Sadaksarl Group 

Ava. 

(ix) Birbhum (Bengal) 


Khasarpana 

99 

Manjuvara Manj. 


Ekajafa 

E.A.k. 

Sadaksarl Group Ava. 


Parnaiavari 

99 

(x) Mahoba 


Nairatma 

99 

Simhanada 

Ava. 

Astabhuja Marici (2) 

99 

Lokanatha 

9t 

Usn'savijaya 

>9 

Khadiravani Tara 

E,V. 

Khadiravani T5ra (3 

E.V. 

(xi) Magadha 


Vajratara 

E.F.D.B. 

Simhanada 

Ava. 

PrajSaparamita 

99 

(xii) Bodh Gaya 


Mahattarl T5r3 


Trailokyavijaya 


AparajitS 


(xiii) Orissa 


(iii) Sarnath 


Vajratara 


Sidhaikavira Manj. 


(xiv) Lucknow Museum 


( Sadaksarl Lok. with 


Astabhuja Marici 

E.V. 

| Sadaksarl Mahavidya 


(xv) Java 


( and Manidhara 


Buddha in different mudras 

Sadaksari Mahavidya 

Ava. 

Arapacana 


Lokanatha 

99. 

(xvi) British Museum 


Nilakantha 


Cunda E. Fo. D.B. 


Ucchusma Jambhala 

E. R. 

(xvii) Leiden 
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Part I p. 86 & 92 
CHART NO. 1 


PROPORTIONS OF THE DIFFERENT LIMBS OF THE MALE FIGURES 
(VIDE THE S\ S. CHAPTER 76) 


PARTS OF THE BODY. 


(i). The Ear 

The middle of the eye and 
the ear 

The ears and the cye3 


MEASUREMENTS 


Length 


Breadth 


5 Aogulas 


Equal in dimensions-in length 
& twice the height. 

N. R. The further text 7th & 8th & 9th verses being corrupt, no 
authentic interpretation is forthcoming till the correct 
manuscript is available—it, however, gives a clue for the 
dimensions of the ear. 


Karnapippall 

The lakara in the middle of 
the pippali and the adhata 

The ear-hole at the root of 

the pippali 

Stutika 

Piyilsi (in the middle of 
the Lakara and the Avarta) 

Avarta (The external lines 
of the ear) 

The Mularpsa, /. e. the 
space at the root of the ear 
Ditto (in the middle) 

Ditto (further up) 

Uddhata (the middle of the 
Lakara and the Avarta) 

The upper expansion of 
the ear 

The middle one 
At the root 
Taken as a whole 
Nala (the hind) 

NSla (the frontal) 

The two soft nSlas-komala 
nSlas ! •' . 


I Angula 4 Yavas 

$ AAgula 1 Angula 

(Its depth in the middle being 
4 Yavas). 

4 Yavas. 


± Angula 

2 Angulas 


2 Yavas 

1| Angulas 


(It should be vakra & vrttayata, 
crooked and elliptical). 

1 AAgula in girth. 

2 Yavas ,, „ 

1 Yava „ „ 

3 Yatras .. .. 


One Golaka & 2 Yavas. 
Twice the Nala. 

6 Matras. 

2 Golakas in girth. 

One AAgula in girth. 

| Angula in girth. 

2 Kalas in girth, 




(ii) . The Chin 

The lower lip (adhara) 
The Upper lip 
Bhaji 

(iii) . Nose 

Nose sides 
The two Nasaputas 
i. e . Nose holes 
Their side; 

Forehead 


2 Angulas in length, 
1 Angula 

i a 

1 Angula in height. 

4 Angulas in length, 

2 Angulas. 

}th of the lips. 


(iv). 


Equal to Karvlra. 

8 Angulas & 4 Angulas (in 
breadth). 

(/) Thus the text lays down that right from v the chin to the end of 
the hair as well as cheeks etc.* the total dimension of the 
head—the Siras comes to 32 Angulas. 

(ii) The text further on being corrupt* the dimensions of 18 Angulas 
and 24 Angulas are difficult to make out. 

(Hi) The proportions of the chest and the navel go after those of the 
neck, similarly those of the penis are said to be two parts* 


( v ). Feet . 


the thighs and the legs (from ankle to the knee) 
and the knees (janunl) 4 Angulas. 

14 Angulas in length. 


are 


equal 


The toes of the feet. 


The Fore-finger (Pradesim) 
The middle finger 

The Anarnika* the third 
finger. 

The Kanis^hika. 

The nail of the toe. 

The nails of the fingers. 

(vi) . The girth between the legs. 

(From ankle to the knee). 

(vii) . The girth between the knees 

The bone of knee. 

(riii). The girth between thigh#. 


6 Angulas in breadth. 

4 Angulas in height. 

5 Angulas in girth and 

3 Angulas in length and 
1 Angula plus 3 Yavas of height. 

5 Angulas & 3 Angulas. 

Less by one-sixteenth of 
Pradesini. 

Less by one-eighth of the middle 
one. 

Less by one-eighth of the 

Anamika. 

Three-fourth of an Angula, 

18 Angulas in girth. 

21 Angulas. 

One-seventh of its girth, 

32 Angular 


(ix) The Scrotum 
The penis 

The Kosa 

(x) . The Waist 

(xi) . The girth in the middle of 

the navel 

(xii) . The space between the two 

breasts 

(xiii). The sides of the arms 
(xiv). The length of the back 
The girth of the back 
(xvj. The Neck 
(xvi). Arm 

Wrist (Parvoparitana) 

The Second Paiva. 

The girth between the arms. 
The girth between th secondary 
arms • Parabahu). 

The Palm (with fiingers}. 

Ditto (without fingers). 

The middle finger. 

PradeSini & Anamika. 

The Kanisthika. 


Laid on the scrotum & its girth 
being 6 Angulas. 

4 Angulas. 

18 Angulas, 

46 Angulas. 

12 Angulas. 

6 Angulas in length. 

24 Angulas. 

Equal to that of the chest 
6 Angulas. 


46 Angulas. 

18 


16 

99 

18 

99 

12 

99 

12 

99 

7 

99 

5 

99 


The nails of the hand-finger. 

Their girth. 

The length of the toe. 

The girth of the toe. 

The nails of the toe. 


Equal in measurement. 
Less one-half of the Parva- 
measurment. 

All one-half of the Parva in 
measurement. 

? 

4 Angulas. 

5 Angulas. 

A bit less. 

CHART No. 2 


PROPORTIONS OF THE DIFFERENT LIMBS OF FEMALE FIGURES 
(VIDE THE S.S. CHAPTER 76 VERSES 52-55) 

The Text, in relation to the different proportions of the limbs of 
the female figure lays down that the measurements pf male figure 
hold good also in case of the female ones. According to the statement 
of the verse 52 53, the general proportions of the female figures (in 
relation to chest, legs and thighs etc.) are at par w th those of the 
male ones. It, however, further makes exception that their chest 
should be wide in 18 Angulas and their waist 24 Angulas. The verses 
(the latter part of the 52nd to 54th ones) give certain numbers of 
measurements and also indicate three different standards, the inferior, 
the middle and the superior. 

V.5: The whole chapter seems to be incomplete and corrupt as the 
fullest picture of the proportions is not forthcoming, nor is 
it systematic and clear as we find in other texts on the topic, 
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In my Ph. D. Thesis, ‘A study of Bhoja’s Samar'angana-Sutra- 
dhara’, a treatise on the science of Architecture, the VIII part was 
devoted to the canons of pictorial art as could be expounded mainly 
from the pages of this renowned text which has a unique distinction to 
have treated the subject of Vastu-sastra ih all its branches—Town 
Planning, House building (Secular architecture, both common houses 
and special ones, i. e. the palaces etc.), Temple building (Temple 
architecture) and Iconography (both sculpture: and painting) as well as 
the art of the construction of machines (or mechanical contrivances) 
among the extant manuals, the authoritative primer-texts on this most 
technical ancient lore. 

A very high opinion of the expert examiners and their praises of 
this Ph. D. Thesis encourged the present writer to carry on the exten¬ 
ded study of his Ph. D. subject under an extended title—Hindu 
Science of Architecture. Thus this labour of mine has resulted into 
two volumes, one comprising the exposition of Engineering and 
Architecture (Town Planning, House Architecture, Palace Architecture 
and palace decorations, Temple-architecture, etc., along with a brief 
outline history of Vastuvidya with special reference to the position of 
the two medieval texts of Vastusastra—the Samarahgana-Sutradhara of 
King Bhojdeva of Dhara and Aparajita-Praccha of Bhuvanadevacarya), 
the other is chiefly devoted to Iconography and Painting. Accordingly 
in the latter (being published first)—vide the last two parts, ‘The 
Canons of Iconography’ and ‘The Pratimalaksanas’—we have already 
travelled a good deal of distance in the far off* shining lands of the 
Shining Ones and now in this third part—The Hindu Canons of Painting 
(being published both as an independent treatise and forming an integral 
part of the second volume of ‘Hindu Science of Architecture’).—I have 
made an endeavour to treat the subject in a manner hitfierto un¬ 
attempted. 

Thus this extended angle just hinted at above, brought me in closer 
contact with practically ail the principal texts dealing with this side- 
branch of Vastu-sastra, the Citra-vidya. A study of these texts inspired 
me first to work out a compilation of the Citralaksanam, under as many 
as twenty-one headings, exhausting practically all the canons which the 
ancient masters had evolved. It is expected that this compilation 
simply not only mirrors the ancient canons of pictorial art, but also gives 
us a valuable information on the development in this fascinating 
domain of Indian art. 

The present dissertation will, therefore, mainly confine itself to the 
exposition of the material of the compilation under scientific headings 
of the pictorial art and an attempt will also be made to make use of the 
contemporary studies and exposition thereof, by some of the noted 
exponents of Indian art. The first and foremost honoured name among 
them goes to Dr. Kramrisch who took the pioneering lead in studying 
the pioneer work on the subject, the Visnudharmotharam Pt. Ill (vide 
her translation of, and Introduction to, the said treatise). Other 
scholars, to whose works references are made, are Percy Brown, 
Dr. Raghavan, Sri Sivaramamurty and Dr. Moti Chand, and the writer 
takes this opportunity to express his profound sense of gratitude as the 
works of these scholars have helped him to treat this very difficult 
subject in a most scientific and lucid manner to enable even a popular 
reader to understand and appreciate our classical heritage, India’s 
past. 
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It would not be a vain claim to remark that it is for the first time 
in the contemporary Indological studies that a systematic presentation 
of this technical subject, the Hindu Canons of Painting, is being presented 
before the scholarly world for their sympathetic evalution of the efforts, 
the present writer has been making for so many years to fathom 
the vast ocean of the Vastusastra—vide his publications under the 
general caption of which Citralaksana is an impor¬ 

tant channel. 

With this general introduction to this work, let us say a few words 
on the different topics dealt with in the different chapters ahead. Here 
at the very outset it may be pointed out that this work may be viewed 
from two broad angles, the canons (the subject matter of the first 
eleven chapters) and the monuments, the representations thereof, the 
theme of the last chapter ‘An outline history of Indian Painting’) the 
latter including the exuberance of the pictorial references in the Kavya 
literature which according to the dictum, ‘Literature is the mirror of 
society’, represents the popular cultivation of this fine art in public and 
palaces alike. 

Let us begin with the subjects of the first eleven chapters forming 
the body of the major portion of the work. 

According to our angle of treatment, the first and foremost consi¬ 
deration has been given to the principal texts on Painting such as the 
Visnudjiarmottaram, the Sainarangana-Sutradhara, the Aparajita- 
praccha, the Abhilasitartha-Ciritamani (or Manasollasa) and Silpratna, 
wherein a brief review of all these works along with two more (as per 
Dr. Raghavan’s article) has been attempted, thus laying the foundation 
of the Citra-sastra. 

The second chapter deals in the first place with the position that 
painting occupies in the scheme of fine arts along with its aim. 
Secondly it dwells at length upon the origin and scope of painting. 
Origin of painting is traditional, but the scope is functional and a new 
light has been thrown on both these topics in the light of my studies 
of Aparajitapraccha. Its metaphysical implication which being truly 
Indian, has brought painting in the realm of mysticism and the whole 
creation becomes nothing but a play of Citra, the magic or Maya of 
the Divine Agency. All this is not only very interesting to read but 
gives a wider meaning of the art touching the very core of the problem 
where philosophy and science or art meet, a true genius of Indian 
culture. 

Elements, constituents and the types of painting form the subject 
matter of the third chapter. Here the varieties like Dhulicitra, Rasa- 
citra, Bhavacitra, etc., have been explained in keeping with the different 
explanations advanced by the scholars like Coomaraswamy and 
Raghavan. 

In the fourth chapter, an interpretation of Vartika, distinguishing 
it from, paint, brushes, what are called the Kurcakas in the 
Samarangana, is attempted and the manifold backgrounds or surfaces of 
the different types of pictures have also been worked out. These are 
the first accessories in the technique of painting. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to pictorial ‘pottery* and its comple¬ 
mentary, the iconometry—the Andaka-measurements and the propor¬ 
tionate measurements. 
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Andakas in pictorial technique and the conventions thereof are a 
contribution of the Samarangana, though hinted at also in the Visnudhar- 
mottaram. It would, therefore, seem an innovation. Andaka- 
measurements really aim at the drawing of the model of a picture 
characteristic of the picture to be drawn out and so Andakas are really 
an index of the picture and a martix of its perfection. The writer has 
made an attempt to expound this technique from his own light as there 
was no light forthcoming. 

The exposition of plasters and ointments is made in the sixth 
chapter, and the seventh chapter deals with the most important canon 
of paining—the colours and their delineations—the light and shade 
through the principle of Ksaya and Vrddhi. An attempt is made here 
to fully classify the various’tints in the light of not only the canonical 
texts but also other sources, notably the poetic works of poets 
like Bana. 

Now the theme of the eighth chapter—How to Paint? —though 
traditional in character—vide Visnudharmottaranfs prescriptions on it— 
would, however, be found more lucid as per the tabulations worked 
out to present the whole picture picture-like. 

The ninth chapter dealing with aestheticism in Indian pictorial 
art is unique in the respect that here an artist simply begins to work 
on poetry. The technique of the poetry of picture can only be pres¬ 
cribed by a great aesthetician and King Bhoja, the author of 
Samarangana, has got this distinction. A perusal of this theme 
will unfold the magic of this magnetism elevating the brutes 
playing in the company of the Sahrdayas, the men in that of gods, and 
gods simply sharing our sorrows and joys. This is the marvel of the art 
unravelled in the pages of the Samararigapa. Accordingly the exposi¬ 
tion of the pictorical rasas and rasadrstis, along with the suggestive 
elements therein, are all worked out here. 

In the next chapter, some innovations regarding the styles of paint¬ 
ing from the standpoint of its decorative elements as found in the differ¬ 
ent regions of this land as well as its cultivation in the different centres 
of art, have been presented and the terms like Patras and Kantakas in 
accordance with these styles are also explained. 

The last chapter of the canonical treatment has beeen reserved for 
the painting and the painter to complete the divine and sublime course 
of painting and to bring it on the feet of its master. 

Now a word may be added on the last chapter treating the history 
of Indian painting. Here too innovation is put forward to treat 
this subject not only from the archaeologicall sources, the different 
picture sites, our rich heritage; but also from the literary references as 
found In Kavya-literature as initiated by Sri Sivaramamurty (vide his 
articles in the Journal of Madras Oriental Research). Thus this chapter 
simply epitomises the creative efforts not only of the great works of the 
art-painters but also of the great silpins, the great kavya-writers 
and so here both the painter and the poet meet. 



CHAPTER I 


THE PRINCIPAL TEXTS ON THE CANONS OF PAINTING 
(CITRA-S ASTRA) 

The canonical literature on the sience and art of painting can be 
gathered together from the following five principal works, which, while 
dwelling at length on the manifold subjects of Silpa-sastra or Vastu- 
sastra and the allied matters, also deal with the canons of painting : 

1. Visnudharmottarara part III—the Citra-Sutram 

2. Samarangana-Sutradhara 

3. Aparajita-praccha 

4. Abhilaiitartha-cintamani (or Manasollas) and 

5. Silparatnam. j 

N. R. (i) These texts have been arranged in chronological order. 
It may however be pointed out that there is yet another very important 
and famous text by the name of ‘Citra-laksananT, credited to have 
been written by Nagnajit, one of the earliest expounders of the ancient 
Indian Vastu-vidya. It is however not found in its original Sanskrit— 
Its Tibetian version is the only source from which we can gather infor¬ 
mation on the subject. 

N. B. (it) Further again there is another text ‘ Siva-tat va-ratn'a- 
kara of Basava Raja (VI. 2), a late senventeenth or early eighteenth 
century compilation of Kannada origin. Besides these texts thfere are 
innumerable references to paintings in general literature which also add' 
much to our knowledge of technique and the traditions of Indian Art. 
Dr. Coomarswamy has made a valuable collection (cf. One hundred 
references to Indian painting and further references to painting in 
India, Artibus Asiae, IV, pp. 4if. and I26f.; also “Transformation of 
nature in art”, Harvard University Press, 1924, Chapter Til and 
Bibliography) in this direction; and the rich collection of these refer¬ 
ences, as gathered together from Brahmanical, Bauddha and Jam' 
literature, present a good deal of material for our study on this; 
technical side of Indian painting. 

In this connection reference may also be made to Sri Sivarama- 
murti’s [A passage on Painting in Potana’s Bhagavat, Journal of 
Oriental Research, VI. (1932) pp. 184-187; Painting and allied arts as 
revealed in Bana’s works, etc. VII (1933), 59 “^ 2 i Kalidasa and painting,, 
ibid. J ^o-i85; Sri Harsa’s observation on painting with special 
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reference to Naisadhiya-caritam, etc. The ar ^ st ancient 

India ibid. VIII, (1934), pp. 31-45* His other monographs like ‘Sanskrit 
texts on Indian Art.’—Mirrors of Indian Art; and ‘Geographical and 
and chronological background of Indian Iconography, etc. etc.] and 
Dr. Raghavan’s [‘Some Sanskrit texts on painting’, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, IX (1933) pp. 898-911] articles are also very interestingTrom 
the point of view of our present dcssertation of the canons of Indian 
Painting. All these will be taken notice of here. Let us first begin with 
Visnudharmottaram. 

Visnudharmottaram. —It is a supplement or Appendix to Visnu- 
purana ’ It is the earliest text dealing with the technique and theory 
of Indian painting. “Part III of Visnudharmottara gives the fullest 
account hitherto known of the various branches, methods and ideals 
of Indian painting”—Kramrisch. Scholars like prof. Stella Kramrisch 
contend this work to be of the 7th century A.D.—vide her Introduction 
to the Translation of the V.D. Pt. III. 

This chronological estimation of this text is not very sound* 
Painting as a science and art of India is very very old. The earliest 
finds in our possession and the various references in the early literature 
all corroborate to the fact that canons too must have developed long long 
ago and therefore this date of the V.D. falls too short in our chronological 
estimation of the Purana. Nagnajit’s ‘Citralaksana is a pointer in this 
contention of mine. Nagnajit, being a Naga king of hoary antiquity, a 
contemporary of the Brahmanas (vide writer’s ‘Hindu Science of 
Architecture’—an outline history of Vastu-vidya) must have compiled his 
work on the basis of the prevalent art canons. The doctrine 
of ‘§adanga’ in the pictorial technique of ancient India, as referred by 
such an early pre-Christian Xcharya, as Vatsyayana, the celebrated 
writer of KamasGtra, is also an ample testimony to prove that pictorial 
canons in India had developed long ago. A complete Vastu-Sastra or 
Silpaiastra must say something on this most fascinating branch of the 
art, having a universal appeal both to the princes and the priests alike. 
All this shows that the V.D. must also be as old as its component, the 
Visnupurana, a treatise which cannot be placed further up than the 
golden Gupta Age, and to 4th century A.D. 

Avoiding any further controversy over this chronological side 
of the work, let us come to its contents and the treatment of the 
subject* 

The Citra-sutra of Visnudharmottara is consisted of the following 
topics, though seemingly different nevertheless allied subjects, arc 
woven together; 
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fV# srrgsri’TT HTft^T^rr ffrcfq^T■• 

^!%f^^?w^TTf^earr5f?rirf'3TiT 
f^pr ^Rtf^tssre#*, frfafasnsn'- 

?3^rfe^r^rrr''rt 3I3 ^T# 3 Rr s^rtr^I ftf^r^qPr- 
^srf%^qr>T«Tfw^, N^r^wrf^: ... -■ 

This tabulation of the topics will reveal that the text touches 
practically all the points pertaining to the technique and conventions 
employed in Indian pictorial art. Proportions of human figure, types 
of men, different varieties of hair and eyes, various poses of body, 
method of preparing the painting-canvases, the plastered wall, etc., 
conventions regarding the representations of gods, men, landscapes;, 
seasons etc., all these are some of the basic principles of this fine art which 
have been dealt with in a masterly manner in this treatise. 

We know that arts like Architecture and Sculpture for their rise 
and development had the religious inspiration in their background. 
Naturally pictorial art too owes its origin from the religious craving 
of the man. The Citraja-images, as already pointed out, were very 
highly extolled in the religious digests. A complete science of Indian 
Iconography therefore gives a proper place to the treatment of pic¬ 
torial canons as well. Royal patronage and the Palace culture, however, 
were responsible for the development of these arts on the secular basis also. 
Viinudharmottara, therefore, also mirrors this side-development which 
culminated in its full-fledged code by the time, i.e . nth century, when the 
Samarahgana-Sutradhara was written by king Bhojadeva of Dhara, one 
of the richest documents on the canons of ancient Indian painting. 
Accordingly the V.D. deals not only with religious aspect of Indian 
painting, but also, and to a far greater extent, with its secular 
employment. Prof. Kramrisch remarks: “Painting in ancient India, 
especially in the Gupta period, was of great importance in the life of 
the citizens. The interest taken in pictures varied with the education 
of the spectator. The masters praise the rekhas (^r) (delineation 
and articulation of form), the connoisseurs praise the display of light 
and shade, women like display of ornaments, to the rest of the public 
richness of colours appeals”. Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra is also a 
brilliant testimoney to the fact that with the rise of cities, the ideals of 
citizenship and the culture of the citizens also rose to an extent that the 
artistic culture and refinements were one of the chief characteristics of 
civilization. 

Samaranngana Sutradhara—At many places in this study I have 
indicated the special contribution of the Samaraiigarm-sutradhara in 
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devoting a good many chapters to this most fascinating branch of fine 
arts, the painting. Among the Archa-dravyas, the substances of which the 
icons are made or the images are carved out, is included also the Alekhya 
the Citra, the Painting, by means of which beautiful images are drawn 
on some background, 

It may be noted that in the Samarangana-sutradhara as I have 
criticised it at several places, the portion of the text on sculpture is neither 
exhaustive nor elaborate. That is, in the text we neither get a complete 
traditional account of images of the divinities and statues of great per¬ 
sonages along with a detailed code of canons such as we find in Agamic 
works and Silpa-sastras like Manasara, Silparatna and works of 
Kasyapa and Agastya, nor any code of mctal-casting, the details of 
which are found in the contemporary anthology—Mansollasa of King 
Somesvara. Both these drawbacks have been fully compensated by its 
treatment of the painter’s masterpiece, the different kinds of paintings, 
both religious and secular. Hence I am content to take notice of the 
pictorial art of making images—both religious and secular—according to 
our treatise, which in accordance with the time-honoured tradition of 
the medieval art (i. e . latter part of the medieval renaissance), has 
devoted a good many chapters to the art of painting, which as I have 
hinted in the very first part of this study, forms a major contribution of 
this work on architecture. Moreover the architectural works belong¬ 
ing to both the schools as noticed in the Introductory part of this study 
do not contain any treatment of the topic of pictorial representation of 
the images of gods. The treatises like Silparatna are comparatively 
very late, or rather modern. Among the pre-Samarangarta treatises on 
architecture, there are however a few works which have dealt with this 
topic in detail. The first place must be assigned to Visnudharmottara 
which gives a detailed account of the rules of painting and is of unique 
importance in this particular branch of art. It is a representative work 
of ancient Indian painting. 

Now with this background I may proceed with the detailed account 
of the pictorial art as furnished by this notable treatise on the art of 
painting which I have, at many places, cited as an authoritative com¬ 
pendium of medieval architecture and if both the early and later parts 
of the madieval period of Indian History may be taken as the harbingers 
of a renaissance in the domain of art and literature, this treatise is 
certainly an epitome of that social upsurge which gave birth to stupen¬ 
dous works of art and architecture, the famous monuments, already 
noticed (cf. ‘Temple Architecture’) which are our pride. 

The very first point of importance in our consideration of the 
canons of the painting as enjoined by this work is that though some of 
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the topics such as the canons of the proportionate measurements, the 
nine poses of the legs, the different varieties of the hand poses numbering 
as many as sixty-four, the different varieties of the forms in which gods, 
goddesses and the demi-gods, the immortals and mortals alike all fall 
under this broad heading of Painting and they are treated as such; 
though to my mind all these may be deemed a common property of 
both sculpture and painting as well as other arts of icon-making. In 
the S. S. however some innovation have been introduced for the first 
time in the extant manuals of purely Sllpa-character, viz. the Rasas and 
Rasa-drstis, the dancing poses of hands, etc. and the detailed technique 
and conventions of the prevalent pictorial traditions of the time. 

It has, thus devoted a good number of chapters on painting 
exclusively, a detailed notice of which will form the subject matter of 
the proceeding chapters. For general acquaintance, however, a tabula¬ 
tion of the contents will suffice for our present angle of this discourse: 
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Aparajitapraccha.—It is also a very important text on Vastu-sastra. 
Itis contemporary to the Samarangana-Sutradh'ara and a detailed notice 
of this work from the point of view of a critical and comparative estima¬ 
tion, may be seen in writer’s Hindu Science of Architecture. It has a 
unique distinction to have expounded some of the current trends of the 
time in the depiction of the pictures, like natural sceneries, especially the 
animal kingdom, the birds and beasts, as well as the pleasing phenomena 
of the plants and the trees, leaves and flowers. It has also given a 
valuable record of the six styles of this art (Nagara, Dravida, Vesara, 
Kalinga, Yamuna and Vyantara), as cultivated in so many centres of art, 
in the great land of ours. The following chapters must give a peep into 
the pictorial treasure house of this magnificent work: 
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Now a perusal of these contents of the Aparajita, will convince us 
that Patras and Kantakas as well as the detailed delineation on the 
Vartana as well as the manifold motifs both of the animal kingdom and 
the celestial one, etc. are some of the special introductions of this text 
in realm of this lore. We shall have an opportunity to describe all these 
details in the respective chapters ahead. 

Abhilasitartha-Cintamani. —or ‘Boon-stone of all desirable 
knowledge’ is a compendium of encyclopaedic nature, treating all kinds 
of topics both religious and secular. It is said to have been compiled by 
the Calukya King Somesvaradeva, who flourshed in the 12th century 
A. D. Its Prakarana III, is devoted to the description of architecture, 
picture-drawing and painting with minutest details, iconography and 
pleasures of domestic life. The topics on painting going by the name 
of the Alekhyakarma is consisted of the following topics: 
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In the Manasollasa, though the text is almost identical, it, 
however, shows some variation as well. The following brief tabulation 
will be helpful to reconstruct the whole treatment: 


ftmwf: 


fftwfafftr: 




Thus it is evident that it deals with both painters and paintings as 
also with the methods of preparing vajralepa (adamantine paste), paint¬ 
ing brushes, pure and mixed colours. In the Abhilasifartha-cmtamani 
(also cf. Manasollasa) very intersting details are given on pictorial 
painting, which is dependent, in the first place, on the three principal 
lines, called the plumb-lines and they are named here as Brahmasutra 
and the two Paksasutras, the side lines. Its Iconometry is very scientific 
and a detailed notice may be seen in a subsequent chapter. 

Abhilasitartha-Cintamani’s unique prescription of the metal-cast¬ 
ing images has already been expounded, vide Iconoplastic art Pt. II. Its 
expatiations on the technique and convention of the pictorical art 
especially the perfect delineations of the form—the divine and human 
both—in all its limbs and sub-limbs as well as the anatomical perspective 
of the whole picture in relation to the different kinds of pictures and the 
explanations of the various technical terms are some of the very valuable 
contributions of the work. It is worthy of note ^tliat the author, the 

King Somesvara Bhulokamalla of the western Galukya line of KalyanI 
who°came to the throne in 1124-25, proudly describes himself as Citra- 
vidya-virancl, the creator or master of the art of drawing and painting. 
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Silparatna is a rare work on Indian art. It is divided into two 
parts, the first part consisting of 46 chapters, deals with the construction 
of houses, villages and other allied subjects (cf. Hindu Science of 
Architecture, where a detailed treatment of the textual matters is 
attempted), while the second part contains 35 chapters and treats of 
iconography and kindred topics. It is, however, very remarkable that 
this text treats painting—the Citra-laksna in continuation to the secular 

art _the 46th (i.e. the last) chapter of the first part and not along with 

the religious art, the iconography. This shows the medieval tendency 
of the pictorial art with which this work must have been fully influen¬ 
ced. It was natural also as it was compiled from the early sources of 
Agamas, Silpa-texts in the later medieval period, by Srikumara, a 
Keralite, well versed in Silpa-vidya as is evident from the following verse 
of the text (cf. Ghapt. I, 6) at the instance of Devanarayana of 
Travancore State who flourished in the later part of the 16th century 
A. D. and who was a great patron of learning and entertained in his 
court the famous Narayana Bhatta, a great poet and grammarian : 

iTT^f fSTPT T T* 

cf^ET I 

The 46th chapter of the Silparatna (Pt. I) entitled ‘Citra-lakgana’ 
gives all the salient canons both of the technique as well as the con¬ 
ventions of the painting which had been evolved by the time and were 
current in its day. Its expatiations follow more or less the line taken by 
the Abhilasitartha-cint'amani (already taken notice of), of course, with 
proper modifications and expansions. Its prescriptions on the different 
modes of Svarna-lekhavidhi, are very rich indications of the pictorical 
art which had attained some of the most refined and embellished traits 
of the crafstmanship. 

As already pointed out the text treats painting as an accessory to 
architecture of human and divine dwellings—cf. the very first line of the 
chapter: 

qtf tfqfetTPTlffr tfTITRtfr 3T 5P: I 

V -o ^ 

It then takes up the scope of the painting in which all the animate 
and inanimate figure. Then follows the types of painting and inciclently 
hints at the non-scope of painting, what is termed by it, as ‘Gitra* 
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bhasa’. Afterwards are dealt with the backgrounds—the Gitrabhitti 
(vs. 15-23)—and its preparation. Then is given the technique of the 
colours and colouring as well as the most popular and appealing objects 
of painting (26-39). It further takes up the Gitra-lekhanavidhi and 
incidentally dwells at length on the brushes, etc. (the three-fold lekhani) 
as well as the traditional rjvagata, etc., nine poses along with pro¬ 
portions of measurements of all limbs and sub-limbs. The verses 
111-142 are a beautiful and a very reasoned account of the colours, 
their varieties, compounds and mixtures, etc. together with the use of 
gold in them and the technique of its application. In the end 
(143-147^) are given the three famous types of painting—the Rasa- 
citra, the Dhulicitra and Gitra (proper). 

Dr. Raghavan (“Some Sanskrit Texts on Painting” I. H. Vol. X. 
1933,1) has found the exposition of the pictorial art-canons in two more 
Silpa-texts—the ‘Sarasvata-Citra-Karma-Sastra’ and the ‘Narada-Silpa’ 
and I better give his own resume of these ancient manuals on paint¬ 
ing : 

“Now I propose to notice the contents of two works treating of paint¬ 
ing which are still in manuscript form. The Sarasvatacitrakarma-sastra 
is a manuscript on Gitra available in the Tanjore Library (Burnell 11076). 
It is on Citra and not on painting alone. Citra, as is known from the 
Silparatna does not mean picture alone. It means exactly what the 
Tamil work ‘Bomai’ means. It means Gitra, sculpture or complete 
figures in stone, metal, etc., Ardhacitra, ‘half-visible reliefs on the walls, 
and Citrabhasa, ‘semblance of a Gitra’, viz. the monodimensional draw¬ 
ing on a flat surface like wall, plank, cloth, etc. It is sculpture, etc. 
which are Citra par excellence. This classification is also given by the 
Sarasvatacitrasastra. It means first Citra, Ardhacitra and Citrabhasa, 
—Gitra in trig, PpTT, TH and vftf and Citrabhasa on wall or plank 
of wood. Then it speaks of Mana of man and women and these go up 
to chapter X. It then takes up the Mana of Murtis. In the 39th 
chapter, it speaks of smearing the walls with mud and ot 

gqvraTT, smearing the walls with cunam. The 40th chapter deals 
with Varna Samskara. From such works as this we learn that painting 
and iconography and sculpture came to be related and that the canons 
for the latter two were also the canons for painting a fact which we 
realise also on seeing the rather modern paintings on the walls or almost 
all the South Indian temples. 

Another work of the Silpa Sastra, which treats of painting and is not 
available in print, is the Naradasilpa which I propose to examine now. A 
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manuscript of this work is available in the Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 
Two chapters of this work are devoted to painting, one to the architec¬ 
ture of Citra-Sala, ‘Art gallery 5 , and another to painting itself. We all 
know that besides the houses and temples, a place called the Citra Sala 
in the palaces of kings contained pictures. We hear of this Citra 
Sala of the king’s palace in the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa. 
But the hall for pictures and its architecture are nowhere else described 
in works of Silpa except in the Naradasilpa. From this work which 
describes only the public Citra Sala of the city, we also come to know 
that in ancient India, apart from the Art gallery in the palaces, there 
were also public Art galleries in the city. The Naisadha, X. 35 and 
Kadambarl mention public Art galleries of the city. 

Chapter 66 of the Naradasilpa is called and it 

describes the nature of Citra Sala. The work is written In a very difficult, 
affected archaic prose style and consequently very few sentences are 
clear enough to be quoted here. Narada quotes an earlier authority 
Usinara, according to whom the Citra Sala must be in the centre of the 
city, in a place like the meeting of four streets or in the middle of the 
Raja VlthI, ‘king’s highway’. The building may be of the shape of 
a Mardala, (a kind of drum) or Mandalika (circular) or mace-like 
(dandikakrtika). It has many doors, main and smaller entrances 
(dvaropadvaraka). It may have one or many faces. The courts within 
must be each in two parts (dvidvibhagarigana). This perhaps means 
that one half on the side of the wall is to be enclosed for pictures and 
the other half for the floating spectators. There are inner halls, pials 
to rest on and stairs leading to the upper storey. The pillars may be 
32, or 16 in number. One hall for picrures runs across and there is one 
in the centre. The one in the centre seems to be in a very raised place 
with steps leading to it. In the front or on the eastern side there is a 
‘special hall’ (Vaiiefika Sala). The whole building shall have windows, 
and beautiful canopies and shall be, in all other ways variously decora¬ 
ted. Again Narada says that the Citra Sala must have many pials and 
many seats on all sides with Upa-Salas or minor halls resembling 
out-houses. The building is like a Mandapa, with dome and kalasa at 
the top. It is not that the same hall must have all these details but 
one may adopt some and another some others. Certain Citra Salas, for 
instance, have stairs on all sides and have the halls for picture only in 
the upstairs. The Citra Sala has a great mirror within and glass chan¬ 
deliers. Sometimes the front of the building is beautified by constructing 
it like a small Gopura. In such halls pictures done in various brilliant 
colours, of Devas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, men in sport, persons possessing 
greatness and of importance are exhibited. 
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Chapter 71 of the Naradasilpa is devoted to the decoration of 
painting jwwf. Pictures are not only for the joy of 
the gods and the presiding deities of the buildings, the Vastunathas, but 
are also for beauty according to Uslnara. Narada gives a new kind 
of classification of pictures, not found in other works, and it is from the 
point of view of the places where the pictures are drawn. Thus he says 
that pictures are of three kinds—of the floor, of the wall, and of the top, 
U e. ceiling ( and ). These again arc classified from 

another stand point into two kinds, permanent and temporary (51733^ 
and cTTc^rf^ ). The latter is the Bhauma i.e., the picture of the floor; 
Kolam, the Dhuli Citra and Rasa Citra of Somesvara belong to this 
class. Narada says that this variety is drawn in front of the house, on 
the door-step, on the pials and everywhere in the house on the floor. 
Birds, snakes, elephants, horses, etc. can thus be drawn. These themes 
are still drawn in our houses. 

The pictures on the walls—Kudyaka, or, on the top—Urdhvaka, 
are of Devas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, sages, great monarchs, animals, 
wrestlers, warriors, etc. Narada says that the pillar-tops and sides of the 
pillars can also be decorated with painting. 

The two good features of all pictures are given by Narada as fine 
lines and observation of anatomy rule Sj and • 

He gives rich decoration as another good feature and here we are remin¬ 
ded of the Vi. Dha. which says:—fesprt * 

According to place, says Narada, the appropriate jatis of beings, 
Daiva, Gandharva, Yaksa, Kainnara, Vaidyadhara and Manusa, must 
be chosen. Narada speaks also of animals and birds in various postures 
as themes to be drawn in the eastern or southern sides. He says that, 
before painting Sudh'a must be applied to the walls and if the ground 
is plank or wood in the cases of beams and pillars, it must be smeared 
with some herbal juice to make it durable. The Gitras on wood and 
metal which refer to carved images, etc. and to which the name citra 
applies pre-eminently, are also mentioned by Narada along with the 
references to painting or carving, on umbrellas, handles of chowries, 
swords, etc/ 5 





CHAPTER II 

PAINTING, ITS AIM, ORIGIN AND SCOPE 

The Sanskrit word Citra is generally rendered as painting, but it 
means just ‘image’. We have already seen (vide Classification of Images 
Citra, Citrardha and Citrabhasa, the three-fold classification of images 
on the basis of the sculpture, as fully sculptured, hall represented, and 
non-manifest ones. Here in this part ol study, therefore, the Citra 
would be used in the limited sense of painting. Painting is what we 
understand by the term Alekhya. It is one of the nine or ten varieties 
of materials of which the images are made. The Alekhya images, in my 
opinion, from the point of view of general currency and use, are second 
only to stone images. The other principal variety is of the metal images. 
Thus three classes of image, stone images, metal images, and those painted 
on some background like pata or paper are more popular than others. 

Again as the universe of discource in relation to Iconography the 
Sculpture, being a limited one in this Study, i. e. excluding from its 
purview the secular images and concentrating on only religious ones, 
this stand point however, would have to be modified here in this part, 
because the Samarangana Sutradhara does provide for secular norms 
of painting in its treatment on the subject. This is the unique feature 
of this work (see also Vol. I, Part Ill-House Architecture-the Secular 

Architecture) not to have lost sight of the secular trends in art, charac¬ 
teristic of the upsurge of the medieval tendencies in art and literature. 
This leads us to the twofold general scope of painting. 

Suprabhedagama says, *3% tfl ” Thus both the 

mural paintings and the painting on cloth and board were in vogue from 
the early times in 1 ndia.T.Gopinath Rao in hisJElements of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy (page 53 ) says; “The very name Chitrabhas applied for painting 
is suggestive of the fact that the principles of light and shade also^were 
well understood pretty early by the Indians. This word Chitrabhas 

means that which resembles the Chitra or solid natural images. The 

appearance of solidity comes to a picture painted on a flat surface only 
when light and shade are properly disposed in the picture. From the 
several instances of ancient paintings found in India, it is easy to 
form an estimate regarding the great progress made by Indians in the 
art of painting in the early times. The Frescos of Ajanta and wall 
paintings in the temples on the Malabar coast of the Kerala State 
which later havenot as yet attracted the attention of scholars disclosed 
a notable advance made in India in this dificult art of painting. 
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Painting, as hinted at, before (cf. ‘The Iconoplastic Art’ Chap. IV) 
being in the scope or Iconography, should have been treated as 
such; but painting has a unique place in the ancient Indian arts as its 
employment was not restricted to religious purposes alone; its aim for 
secular employment has been in vogue from times immemorial, as would 
be evident soon from the fascinating stories of its origin. But before 
we trace its origin, let us introduce its aim a little more in the scheme 
of cultural and artistic traditions of this ancient land. 

Its aim.r— A text like Visnudharmottara (forming the component 
part of the Vianu-maha-purana) itself unequivocally eulogises painting 
having its both religious and secular use. It says (vide Citralaksana, 
p. 4 ); citra, the painting is the finest or fine arts. We can get all kinds 
of merits accruing from Dharma, Artful, Kama and Moksa. It is the 
first of the auspicious things in one’s house. It is as superior as Sumeru 
among the mountains, as Garuda among the birds and as king among 
men. 

Samar angana-Siitradhara also (ibid) gives it the first place amotng 
all the fine arts. It is simply the mukha, the representative of all arss, 
the spokesman, the leader as it were. In a word it has the greatet 
appeal to the hearts and minds of people, as from it arc derived nothing 
but joy and sensibility of the highest order. 

The employment of painting purely from the point of view* of 
religious merit was also of a hoary antiquity and it might be as old as 
image-worship and iconography themselves. A sacred text like 
Hayasiraapancaratra bears an ample testimony in its following quotation 
that the pictorial representation of divinities was as time-honoured as 
through any sculptural or any iconoplastic meduirn: 
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'Speaking of artistic representation in relation to religion, the 
Viinudharmottara points out their mutual limitations: 

“Vajra said—The Supreme Deity has been described as devoid of 
form, smell and emotion and destitute of sound and touch; so how this 
form can be (made) ot Him? 

Markandeya replied—Prakrti and Vikrti come into existence 
through the variation in the form of the Supreme Soul. That form of 
Him which is scarcely to be perceived is called Prakrti. The whole 
universe should be known as the Vikrti (i. e. modification) of Him, when 
endowed with form. Worship and meditation of the Supreme Being 
are possible (only when He is) endowed with form .......The best 

position of the (Supreme) Soul (however) is to be imagined without 
form. For seeing the worlds (He) possesses eyes closed in medita¬ 
tion. 

This concession being made, life in its entirety becomes fit for 
artistic representation, and the realm of imagination is as close within 
the reach of the artists, as nature that surrounds him, for tradition 
guides him in the one case and observation checks and inspires him in 
the other.’—Kramrisch’s translation. 

Painting, the Citra, goes to the very core of the universe, its 
creation, maintenence and also destruction. Citra is wonder and it is 
through this "Wonder’ that we can conceive of the Samsara. If there is 
no wonder, (where there is an element of doubt and the doubt, being 
the child of ignorance, absence of true Knowledge, is characterstic of 
Samsara) and knowledge dawns, it leads to emancipation, the Moksa, 
the Release from this Sansara, which is nothing but full of sufferings. 
This basic truth of the life Divine and the knowledge Supreme, has been 
very brilliantly brought out in the pages of the Aparajita-praccha (cf. the 
quotation in the Citra. Laks. pp.4-5). It says : All this three-fold world, 
the complete universe, both animate and inanimate, has arisen from the 
root of the Citra. Brahma, Visnu, Mahesa and all other gods, 
men, nagas, the sun, the moon, the earth, the trees, the thickets, creepers 
and other plants, the manifold species of animals, svedaja, jarayuja, etc., 
etc.—all the 84 lacs of jivayonis are an outcome of the miracle of the 
Citra. The whole earth in its geographical foundation—mountains, 
oceans, continents—is a result of the Citra. Innumerable colours are 
Citra, Human body, its limbs, sub-limbs,—as well as the different organs, 
are Citra like the different channels of waters. For those initiated in 
the wisdom of knowledge of Brahma, all this universe is nothing but a 
reflection of that Supreme Soul; like that of the moon in the water. Day 
and night, time and space, seasons and years, yugas and kalpas—the 
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whole existence from the primeval creation is nothing but a play of the 
Citra. It is like juggler’s play full of curiosities, wonder and amuse¬ 
ments. Needless to multiply the play of the Citra^ the Aparajitapraccha 
very beautifully summarizes: 

sfNT 5ft faftmfaarccmT i 
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Now let us come to the origin of painting as narrated in the 
ancient texts. 

Origin-This general scope of painting hinted at in the preceding lines 
compels us to say a few words on the origin of paintings I do not think 
that any particular factors gave rise to painting. Painting, being one of the 
fine arts and the cultivation of arts, being intimately associated with the 
culture and civilisation of a people, it must have origninated with the 
rise of human civilization itself. The secular origin of painting can be 
traced as far back as Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutra which leads us to this 
inference (cf. pages 32, 44 Banaras edition.) that every cultured man 
had in liis house a drawinwg board, and a vessel for holding brushes 
and other requisites of painting. 

About the origin of the science of painting, we get the following 
story in Citralaksanam: In olden days there was a pious king named 
Bhayajit. Under him, all the subjects were happy and prosperous. 
Once a Brahmin came to him crying “Oh! King, there is certainly sin in 
your kingdom, or why my young son will die untimely? Please get my 
son back from the other world”. The King accordingly demanded the 
return of the Brahmin’s son from the god Yama, on whose refusal a 
fight ensued. Yama was defeated. Then came Brahma, the creator, 
who told the King: “Life and death follow karma. Yama has nothing 
to do with them. You rather draw a picture of the Brahmin’s son”. 
The King did so. Brahma put life to that picture and told the King : 
“As you have conquered the nagna pretas (naked ghosts) you will be, 
henceforth, known as Nagnajit, you could draw this picture of the 
Brahmin’s son only through my grace. This is the first picture in this 
world. You go to the divine Silpin Visvakarman, who will teach you 
everything regarding Gitravidya.” 

Thus, according to Citralaksanam, the science of painting (Citravi- 
dya) arose in this world. We,however, get a different story in the Visnu- 
dharmottaram as to the origin of this science. The rules of citra were 
evolved by the sage Narayana for the good of the world. It is said by 
the sage Markandeya: The two sages Nara and Narayana were engaged 
in penance at their hermitage of Vadart. While they were thus 
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engaged in practising penances, the apsarasas came to cause hindrance 
to their penances. Roaming amorously and culling flowers they were 
seen by Narayana, who could easily discern their purpose. Taking the 
juice of a mango tree, which excites amour, he created the auspicious 
nymph with charming limbs by making a picture of her. The damsel, 
beautifully drawn, created through painting, in that very moment, was 
endowed with large eyes. No goddess, no gandharvl, no wife of an 
asura and no naga damsel, no woman like her was (to be found) in the 
three worlds. Having seen her, all the ten apsarasas went away in 
shame. 

It is therefore, said that the great sage Narayana for deceiving the 
apsarasas, created the most beautiful woman UrvasI taking the juice of 
a mango tree. By means of the science of Citra she was endowed with 
beautiful form and became the best apsara. The great sage having 
thus created (the art of) citra, with its rules, made the immovable 
Visvakarman apprehend it. 

Thus we get two different versions as to the origin of Citra-vidya. 
One ascribes the origin to Nagnajit and the other to sage Narayana. 
In these legends however is hidden some basic truth which also should 
be interpreted as the correct origin of painting. In either legend the 
origin of the art of painting is seen in the outlining of a human figure 
for the purpose of creating living human form. Prof. Krarnrisch calls 
this reconstructed origin “magic and non-aesthetic.” But nevertheless 
in these accounts are hidden the elements of observation-cum-imitation 
and imagination going to the very roots of the origin of painting and accor¬ 
ding to the V.D.there is yet another very powerful element that forms the 
fundamental fact in elucidating the origin of painting. “But not only 
the two-fold origin of painting in observation and imagination was 
theoritically known to the authors of the various treatises; the Visnu- 
dharmottara, moreover, introduces its chapters on painting with a 
discourse, where Markandeya instructs king Vajra, that without a 
knowledge of the science of dancing the rules of painting can scarcely be 
understood. In another passage, the observation of nature and of the 
rules of dancing are indicated as the ultimate resources of the painter. 
This docs not mean that the positions of dancers have to be painted. 
None of the nine positions of the treatise on painting in the Visnudhar- 
mottara coincides, with any of the 101 positions explicitly described in 
Bharata’s Natya-sastra. What is meant by the derivation of painting 
from dancing is the movement in common to both these expressive 
forms; it asserts itself in purity through dancing, it guides the hand of 
the artist, who knows how to paint figures, as if breathing, the wind as 
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blowing, ti c file as blazing, and the streamers as fluttering. The moving 
force, the vital breath, the life movement (cetana), that is expected to 
be seen in the woik cf a painter, to make it alive with rhythm and 
expression. Imagination, observation and the expressive force of rhythm 
are meant by the legends of the origin of painting, to be its essential 
features”—Kramrisch. 

With this general account of the origin of painting, it may be 
pointed out that we have already quoted the religious merit of the 
paintings (cf. Hayaslrsa P.); their secular use also has been in vogue, 
since a very early age. The Jataka literatute, Sanskrit Dramas and 
Kavyas like Ratnavall, Raghuvamsa, Abhijnana-Sakuntala, Uttara- 
Ramacarita, to mention only a few of them, bear testimony to their 
secular use. In them from the picture gallery (citragara) in the royal 
pleasure grove of Prasenajit, king of Kosala, to those many portraits and 
landscapes painted by artists of the royal and the servant class alike, 
there mention is made. 

The motif of decorations, a characteristic feature of Indian 
architecture (cf Aprayojya-prayojya the 34th Chap, of the S. S.) was very 
much related to the paintings both secular and religious. Paintings had 
a diverse use from early times. For the instruction of the child and 
communication with the illiterate paintings are but a model method. 

“Paintings in ancient India, especially in the Gupta Age, was of 
great importance in the life of the citizen. The interest taken in 
pictures varied with the education of the spectator. “The masters 
praise the rekhas (delineation and articulation of form), the connois¬ 
seurs praise the display of light and shade (Vartana), women like the 
display of ornaments, to the rest of the public, richness of colour 
appeals”.—Introduction to Visnudharmottara—Stella Kramrisch. 

Now with this account and its interpretation of the origin of 
painting, it may be pointed out that this subject can be viewed from 
three angles, namely t'nc origin of the Art, the origin of the Sastra and 
the antiquity of its culture. 

As regards the fist angle the above accounts may suffice. Regarding 
the second, it may be noted that nothing is conclusively known of the 
earliest texts on this Sastra, but a clue of its hoary exposition is already 
there in the V. D. itself. It admits in several places that it is but 
repeating and compiling from older sources. These being lost to us, the 
Visnudharmottaram represents the earliest exhaustive and authoritative 
account of the theory of painting. 



Now as regards the third angle, here too there are a good many 
clues in ancient Indian literary and artistic monuments. Painting, 
being a fine art, is ornament of a town, hobby of townsmen and a 
civilized trait of citizenship. That every cultured man had in his house 
a drawing board and a vessel for holding brushes and other requisites of 
painting, is corroborated by the Vatsayana’s Kamsutra. Science of 
paints and its art for cultivation were prevalent in the earliest of Buddist 
period. The King Prasenajit, Kramrisch observes, could boast of a 
picture gallery where the Bhikkhunis were forbidden to go. Similar are 
many literary evidences corroborating this fact. Kramrisch observes . 
“From the great Hall built by the Bodhisat according to the Maha 
Ummagga-Jataka—'painted with beautiful pictures and the subterranean 
palace of the same Jatak, with its stucco-coated walls, bearing paintings 
of the splendour of Sakka, the Zones of Mt. Sumeru, the sea, and the 
ocean, the four continents, the Himavat, the lake Anotatta, the vermil¬ 
ion mountain, the sun and the moon, the heaven of the great kings with 
the six heavens of sense and their divisions, to the picture gallery 
(citragara) in the royal pleasure-grove of Pasenajit, the king of Kosala, 
where many people used to go, amongst them the Bhikkhunis, who were 
forbidden to do so—to those many portraits and landscapes painted by 
artists of royal and servants class alike, as mentioned in the Ratnavali 
Raghuvansa, Sakuntala and Uttara-Rama-charita —we see an unfading 
delight taken in the magic and the sensuousness of painting”. 

We are all familiar with Ajanta paintings, our proudest pictorial 
ancient heritage dating as* far back as first century A. D. 1 here is 
however a more earlier instance of Indian painting found on the frescoe 
in Jogimara cave of the Ramgarh hill within the confines oi the Surguja 

State. 

Scope.—Now as regards the scope of Painting, some hint has 
already been got from the Aparajitapraccha’s origin of painting where it 
speaks of the whole paraphernalia of heaven and earth as forming the 
subject matter of painting. The Samarangana (Cit. laks. p. 7) however 
gives a more reasoned and scientific account of the scope of painting when 
it says that paintings can be obtained on all the time-honoured back¬ 
grounds, the board or the cloth or the wall and all these canvases re¬ 
quire, to begin with the vartis, outlines, mouldings (the krtabandhas), 
the proportions of the portrait, etc. (lekhamana), the colouring substances, 
shading and delineations, etc. together with the nine positions of legs and 
feet as well as innumerable poses or mudras of the hands. I his is in a 
way the technical scope of the art. There is however, certain time- 
honoured traditions of the motifs of the pictorial art as painted in the 
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pages of these manuals and a perusal will give us a vivid picture of the 
objective scope of painting. This includes not only the celesitial king¬ 
dom but also the kingdoms of men, animals, birds and beasts together 
with the natural phenomenon of day and night, seasons and years. 

The Aparajita-praccha (Cit. laks, pp. 7-8) again goes many steps 
further when it includes the sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the clouds 
etc., etc. also in the broader purview of the painter’s art. It considers 
painting a very capable medium of presenting the dance, drama and 
other pleasing performances of the court. 

Silparatna (Cit. Laks. p. 8) completes the scope of painting by 
saying: 

i ; 

Now in the end may be hinted at, a very important allied topic 
of this scope which is the non-scope Citravisayas 5 (cit.laks.p.g) and 
the Silparatna is emphatic that only those things are worthy of pain¬ 
ting which are auspicious and enjoined by the tradition—the scriptures. 
Subjects of painting are those full of beautiful and auspices stories and 
arousing in us pleasing aesthetic experiencejand enkindling our sensibility. 
The scenes like the battlefield, the death, the naked plays of the tapsvls, 
etc., etc. are not worthy of paints. 

In this connection the Samarangana-sutradhara’s prescriptions 
regarding the ‘yojyayoja* on the house-walls is a beautiful expatiation 
on this topic and the reader is referred to, to read writer’s Hindu Science 
of Architecture, Pt. Ill—Secular Architecture. There a list of the items 
worthy of painting and vice versa is given. 





CHAPTER III 

ELEMENTS, CONSTITUENTS AND TYPES 

This chapter (and its items) may be said to expound the items 
numbering 4th, 7th and 5th of the ‘Citralaksana’ respectively. 

Elements —As regards the elements of painting, it may be pointed 
out that Yasodhara on Kamasutra of Vatsyayana quotes these essential 
parts of the Alekhya in the following Karika:— 

'S'tfTST: JUrPJrTffr ^H J -ftvSPT*I I 
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‘Namely, varities of beauty, proportions, representation of senti¬ 
mental grace, resemblence, colours and reliefs”—-These Six-fold elements 
of painting as presented by Yasodhara, in my opinion, arc from 
the point of view of the objective treatment of the art as finished work 
i. e. from the spectators’ point of view; but from the artist’s point of view, 
Samarangana-Sutradhara, presents in the following Eight-fold parts as 
an essential code of the paraphernelia of the pictorial art which may 
be taken as the constituents or the limbs of painting: 


Constituents 


. 1 . 

Vartika 

Paint-bursh 

2 . 

Bhumibandhana 

Canvas (Background) 

3 - 

Lekhya 

Drawing 

4- 

Rekhakarma 

Delineation & Articulation of form. 

5 - 

Varnakarm 

Colours 

6. 

Vartana 

Display of light and shade. 

7- 

8. 

Corrupt 

— — 




Types— Without going into details (as these Eight-fold elements 
have to be taken later on in their respective sections), I now say a few 
words on the types of painting. Visrmdharmottara distinguishes the 
following four types of pictures:— 

1. Satya—true, realistic (i.e. Loka-Sadrsya) that is in a oblong 

frame. 

2. Vainika—though literarlly mean lyrical (derived from Vina, 

lyre) they may be taken in for those in square frame! 

The V. D. describes it with so many qualifications 

all of which 
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aim at a beautiful portrait with the consummation of skill 
and prefection of high order. Dr. Motichand, however, 
takes it as a very common decorative motif what is called 
‘Meander 5 (Barada Mutan), Sanskrit Gomutrika, wavy 
pattern. The motif is derived from the bullock urinating 
while passing on his track. The act produces a wavy 
pattern on the track. In the Visnudharmottara, III, 41, 
3, this motif seems to have been mentioned under the name 
of Vainika, which is derived from VenI Goiflure. I he 
entwined meanders are of the same shape as the coillure 
twisted in basket pattern, in which the curves (Khana) 
are filled with floral designs. In dohri bel or double 
meander two meanders cross and the interspaces in ascend¬ 
ing an and descending loops are filled with flowers and 
leaves—‘Mughal Panting’. 

3. Nagara—pertaining to the citizens i.e. gentry pictures in 

round frames—a special characteristic of which being less 
of ornamentation. 

4. Misra—mixed. 

According to Samarangana-Sutradhara, however, types of painting 
emerge from the types of the background. Accordingly the back¬ 
ground on which the images are to be painted consists of Patta, i.e. 
board; Pata i.e. cloth and Kudya, the wall. Thus the types of painting 
according to this text are mural paintings and those drawn on cloth 
and board. This shows the great advancement achieved in the art of 
painting in its times. 

In tke Manasollasa or Abhilasitartha-cintamani, however, the types 
of painting are classified as five-fold (cf. Git. Laks. p. 6); 

1. Viddhacitra 3 - Bhiva citra 

2, Aviddha citra 4 * Rasa-citra 

5. Dhuli-citra 

Viddha —The exact copy of an object as we find in reflection, is 
called ''viddha 5 and it corresponds to what is called ‘satya 5 in the V.D. 
Where ‘loka-sadrsya 5 is aemed at. Here it is ‘darpana-sadrsya. 

Aviddha—-is not so much opposite to ‘Viddha 5 ; but here only 
resemblance will do. It is, as it were, painted accidently and so only 
outline-drawing will do. 
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Bltava—variety of citra is one that expresses the Rasas like 
Srhg’ara etc. It may also be called ‘Rasa-citra 5 in Silparatna’s termino¬ 
logy (cf. ahead). 

Rasa-citra —here rasa means ‘drava 5 or coloured solution. 

Dhuli —citra is characterized by bright colours. 

The Silparatna on the other hand restricts its classification of the 
varieties of pictures only to three. First it takes the word Citra in the 
wider sense of the term i.e. image which is, as we have already seen is 
Citra (sarvangadrsya-karana), Citrardhare. half-relief and Citrabhasa 5 , 
the painting and then gives the following three-fold classification of the 
pictures: — 

1. Rasa-citra—-is one where a very look at the outline and its 

colouring and shades etc. indicate the Srhgara etc. rasas. 

2. Dhulicitra is what is described in Mansollasa (cf. before) and 

is already taken notiee of. 

3. Citra—proper here is what is called the Satya in the V. D. 

and the Viddha in the Manasollasa. 

Dr. Raghavan has a very illuminating observation on the kinds of 
pictures treated in the texts—vide his paper Some ‘Sanskrit Texts on 
Painting 5 —I.H.Q. Vol. X. 1933 and I better close this chapter with his 
remarks on this topic: 

“Coming to the four kinds of pictures given in the Vinniidhamottara , 
^T, and fasr, I am of opinion that none of the first three 

kinds has been correctly or adequately explained by Dr. Coomaraswamy. 

Vainika can never be explained by taking stand on Tina which may 
mean ‘lyre 5 and thus can, in due course, lead one to ‘the lyrical. 5 
Similarly Nzgara cannot be explained by Vatsyayana’s Nzgaraka . Even 
the Nagara style met with in architecture does not help us in this con¬ 
nection. Satya cannot be interpreted as a Sattvika picture. One can 
as well derive it from Sat and say it is the picture of the Upanisadic 
Brahman. My impression on reading the Visnudharmottara is that even 
to its author the exact import of these names was not clear. The text 
seems to have been written after a cut in the flow of tradition of the 
artists who were using these words as Paribhasas. Otherwise one would 
not, in differentiating types of pictures on the basis of prominent and 
noteworthy features, mix with these such trifling features as the ablong 
or square nature of the frame, as the author of the Vi , Dha . does. The 
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names Vainika, Nagara, etc. remind me of similar Paribhasas o( the 
Nityaiastra, viz., Jarjara, Kaiiikl, etc. which even in Bharata’s text are 
explained very unsatisfactorily with the aid of grammar and verbal 
resemblances. 

It must also be noted in this connection that none of the other 
works dealing with the types of pictures, speak of these fout kinds 
mentioned in the Vi. Du. The Abhilantarlhuin^mmi gives five varities 
of picture: fe, srffS, and Of these the 

Bhava Gitra’ stands by itself and is of the greatest importance. It has 
been explained above that ‘Bhava Gitra’ is the picture depicting 
emotion. The ‘Rasa Gitra’ and ‘Dhuli Gitra’ go together. The ‘Dhuli 
Citra’ is the Tamil ‘Kolam,’ done with white flour on the floor and in 
front of our houses. In the month of Margaslrsa, Tamil girls vie with 
each other in the villages to draw the biggest and the most intricate 
‘Kolams’ in front of their houses and then decorate these ‘Kolams’ at 
various points with pumpkin flowers. On more festive occasions, in 
the houses, temples and Tambalams (i.e. brass plates used in our houses) 
for NIrajana, these ‘Kolams’ are done with various coloured powders. 
These Gitras are naturally short-lived. So it is that Sri Kumara calls 
them ‘Ksanika’. Since these are drawn more especially on floor, Narada 
calls this variety of Citra as ‘Bhauma’ i.e. ‘of the floor.’ Sri Kumara 
describes them thus (cf. cit. laks. p. 7) 

. .etc.’ Silparatna, XXXVI sis 144, 1^5. 

‘Rasa Citra’ is another variety of ‘Kolam.’ One must not be 
misled by the word Rasa in ‘Rasa Citra’ and take it with ‘Bhava Gitra.’ 
The word Rasa here means dram or coloured solution. The Ah hi. Cint. 
thus defines it—qor#: ip fsRSPfc— 

This kind of‘Kolam’ is also drawn in some Tamil houses. White 
flour-solution and red Kavi-solution are employed, and are called in 
Tamil as ‘Mavukkolam’ and ‘Kavikkolam’. The former is drawn in 
waving lines. Thus ‘Rasa Gitra’ is also a kind of ‘Kolam.’ While curnn 

or powder is employed in ‘Dhuli Citra,’ drava or solution is employed 

in ‘Rasa Citra’. The Makara and other coloured designs drawn on the 
cheeks and busts of damsels according to the Kavyas also belong to this 
category of ‘Rasa Citra.’ Therefore it is held by Sri Kumara that like 
Dhuli ‘Chitra’ and Gitra (i.e. Sculpture), etc. the ‘Rasa Gitra’ also 
is not for the walls. 

rrar fhrft AT jrrff?? ^ft:’ 

* ' Ibid., si. 143, 
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Thus Painting and half-visible reliefs, Citrabhasa and Ardha Citra 
are the two that are done on walls. These facts are not taken int) 
consideration by Dr. A. K. Cooraaraswamy. Consequently, he con¬ 
nects (Ashutos Mukerjee Commemoration Volume, Part, I, p. 50 ) 
the Vainika of the VisnuJharmottara with the ‘Rasa Citra’ of 
Sri Kumara and says that both are identical. Surely Rasa also means 
emotion and emotion is associated with Kina from which is derived by 
him the Vainika type. But when one sees the clear definition of Rasa 
Citia given by Somesvara from whom Sri Kumara borrows his 
knowledge, one will be best assured of the fact that Rasa Chitra is another 
kind of ‘Kolam,’ related to the Dhuli Citra, the word ‘Rasa here mean¬ 
ing drava. 

The Viddha and Aviddha types of pictures of Somesvara stand 
together. They are thus described by Somesvara :— 

srcfa frrefa tm ?7<ir srfcrf^sRT 1 

fasfarrfc*fr jsrr: 11 

srmtdTWTfa tfafa&fafa 11 

Viddha is thus a perfect portrait-like realistic picture, looking 
verily like a reflection of the thing in a mirror. The description is also 
borrowed by Sri Kumara in his Silparatna. Somesvara’s definition ol' 
Bhava-Citra, is reproduced verbatim and that of Viddha with a slight 
change by Sri Kumara. The text as printed in the TriV. edh. is 
somewhat corrupt and I give it here with my emendations .* 

hkvt ftretfa sra; -t'T'jt srfafaRTder 1 

(fas) fafar fa^rfa 11 

The definition of the Viddha stops with the third foot and the 
fourth foot describes another picture called Nala, What is NalaP It 
is the Aviddha of Somesvara. Both Nala and Aviddha are described 
as ‘Akaramatraka.’ Aviddha is something like a Memory-sketch drawn 
by an artist giving only just those few lines which are enough to show 
the likeness of the object portrayed ( akHrama.trasampalti ). Now I am 
disposed to think that the Satya of the Viinudharmottara is the Viddha 
of Somesvara. Satya and Viddha are two names of realistic picture 
with complete Sadrsya [Sadrsya which stands for Realism and is the 
one feature which emphasises the fact that Painting is also an ‘Imita¬ 
tion-Art’, is mentioned often in the VisnudharmottaYa as one of the 
excellences of Picture which the artist must try to secure.]—, 




CHAPTER IV 


THE VARTIKA AND THE CANVAS 

The principal topic of this chapter is the preparation of the back¬ 
ground on which the paintings are to be drawn, Vartika is not a 
paint-brush in the technique of painting. It is an implement (like a 
brush) for plastering the background, wall, board or cloth and the like 
canvases. Hence, before the technique of the background is described, 
a word on the Vartika, its accessory implement is essential. As already 
referred to the eight-fold constituents or limbs of painting, the Vartika 
is one of them. The Vartika is not the same as Vartan a, as understood 
by Dr. Motichand (cf. ‘The Technique of Mughal Painting’ p. 45). 
The Vartana is the process and the Vartika is an implement. Vartika 
may be translated as crayon and the use of crayon for making the first 
sketch was known in ancient India. 

‘Vartika or crayon is reffered to in the commentary of Sarny uttanikaya 
(II, 5). It was used for painting on panels as well. In the Dasakumara- 
carita (Wilson’s ed. p. 92) Varna-vartika is reffered by which the hero 

drew on the prepared panel.In the Prasanna-Raghava, a 

drama by Jayadeva, crayon is known as Salaka. 

The Mughal painters used sometimes charred, tamarind twig (imli ka 
koyala) as crayon to draw the first sketch. Since the introduction of 
pencils, however, the practice of drawing sketches with charred twigs 
has been given up’—Motichand. 

It may be noted that in drawing pictures as many as three imple¬ 
ments or brushes were used and these are Vartika, Tfilika and Lekhanl. 
The first outline of the picture is to be dra wn with vartika and then for 
colouring it or giving shades and other allied delineations, tulika and 
lekhanl were used. 

According to Manasollasa, Vartika is a sort of colour stump (cf. Cit. 
laks. p. 30 and states 

cTqi ?TPT ST ^ II 

which corresponds to what the S, S. has described as will follow. The 
Abhilasitartha-cintamani (cf. Cit. Laks. p. 30) as a’ready hinted at, in 
the above paragraph, takes this opportunity to distinguish between 
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three types of paint-brushes which are required to be used one after 
another. The first is Tulika, the colour pen for line-work and the 
second goes by name of Tindu. Both these are to be made of a strong 
and hollowless bamboo of the thickness of the little finger with two 
nodes with the modification that for the Tindu, you have to place at its 
tip a small copper pin with a grain’s length of it protruding. The third 
is Lekhani for applying colours, 

v The Vartika preparation is an elobarate technique. Firstly it consists 
of procuring suitable clay (The S.'S. 72. 1-3), the clay must beof aspecial 
quality collected from the Gulmantara—the midst of the thickets, the 
lotus beds, the banks of a river, the caves of the mountains, the 
interiors of a vapi or a forest, the roots of a tree, the corn fields, etc. 
Special care is to be taken that it is saltish, durable, smooth and whitish 
in colour. Secondly, the suitable clay collected from one of these 
places (though as per the first line of the 4th verse of Chapter 72, ‘the 
different clays procured from the different places have successive 
merits’), should be ground enough into levigated powder (kalka). With 
it should be mixed a certain quantity of powdered rice and its propor¬ 
tions vary in various seasons—one-seventh in Summer, one-sixth in 
Autumn (Slta or Sisira), one-fifth in winter (Sarad) and one-fourth 
in rains. Thirdly, regarding its length, it should be noted, that it too 
varies with it> uses : in apprenticeship the student-painter requires to 
mould it into only two aiigulas of length ; but if it is to be used in the 
delineations upon the Kutha and cloth it is three and four aiigulas, 
respectively. 

On Vartika and brush we shall say something again (vide Chapter 
VIII of this part). Let us now come to the topic of the background. 
The preparation of the background, on which the pictorial representa¬ 
tions ar^ to be drawn by the artist, is the first and the foremost of the 
canons of painting. This technique of the art is technically known as 
Bhumibandha(after which the title of the 72nd Chapter of the S.S.goes). 
It forms an integral part of the training of a painter. 

The different types of the paintings require different backgrounds. 
The mural paintings, the paintings drawn on the board,, or those 
painted on cloth*—all these naturally require different backgrounds. 
Correspondingly the following three varieties of the. background 
emerge and the technique of their preparation needs to be expounded. 

1. Kudyabhflmi-bandhana— preparation of the background for 

paintings on the walls. 
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2. Pattabhumbbandhana— preparation of the background for 

paintings on the board. 

3, Patabhumi-bandhana— preparation of the background for 

paintings on the cloth. 

Before proceeding with these different canvases of the different 
types of paintings, something about the technique of the Bhumiban- 
dhana, in general may be said. It has been pointed out many times 
that this portion of the text being horribly corrupt in some places, it is 
difficult to give an authentic presentation. Nevertheless an attempt 
is made to interpret the true import of this technique. The text sa,ys 
(72. 3.) that on some auspicious day with auspicious constellations all 
the three members of this sacred task of painting, namely the painter 
(Karta), the patron (Bharta) and the master the Siksaka, the Acharya 
Guru, should first observe fast and then offer worship to the Vardka, 
already prepared for the task of preparing the background. A particular 
kind of seeds like those of the Brihi should be ground into a levigated 
powder. It should be then moulded into a ball (pinda) and got dried 
up in the sun and then it should be rubbed for full seven days all round after 
it has been boiled up with water to get it freed from husks, etc. This is 
one process of the technique which is called Kharabandhana as 
oppossed to soft one, the former. The peculiarity of this latter process 
is that the powder so obtained should be used in plastering the 
Vartika by the brush made of hair (Romakurca). This general 
backgrouhd is also called Siksikabhumi, the background for apprentice¬ 
ship. 

1. The Mural background It is the preparation of the plaster 
fbr the walls serving as background for the mural paintings. The 
first thing in this process is the levelling of the wall and then milk, the 
kslra, procured from any of the plants like Snuhtvastuka, Kusmanda, 
Kuddalt, Apamarga or Iksuka and it should be kept lying for a week 
and with the mixture of the liquids of any of the trees, like Sim sap a, 
Asana, Nimba, Triphafa, Vyadhighata, Kutaja, etc., a compound should 
be used in sprinkling the wall already levelled up. After this, another 
process consists of plastering the wall with a clay compound of soft mud 
mixed with the liquids of Kakubha, Masa Salmall and Srlphala together 
with a portion of sand. This plastering should be done in the thickness 
ofan elephant’s skin. The third process in this technique consists of 
giving another coating of the Kadi-sarkara—powder of the limestone 
chips-—which makes it fit for paints to coine out on the surface and light 
and shade also well delineated. 
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“At Ajanta, our earliest source of information about Indian fresco 
paintings, the ground was prepared by a mixture of clay, cowdung and 
pulverised traprock applied to the walls and thoroughly pressed in. 
Rice-husk was also added to the above mixture. The thickness of thi$ 
first layer varied from one-eighth of an inch to three-quarters of an 
inch. Over this a coating of cunam was applied (cf. Griffiths, the 
Paintings in the Buddhist Gave Temple of Ajanta VoL I p. i8). This 
method was also followed atBagh (cf. Asit Kumar Haidar “ The Paintings 
of Bagh Gave” Rupam ist October, 1921 pp. 13-15)* 

In the eleventh or twelfth century frescoes in the temple of 
Brfiadiavara at Tanjore a mixture of lime and sand was used for pre¬ 
paring the ground (cf. S. Paramasivan, “The Mural Paintings in the 
Brhadlsvara Temple at Tanjore”—an investigation into the method 
and Technical Studies in the Field of Fine Art). 

The method of preparing wall surface for froscoes in the Mughal 
period may be termed what the Italians call fresco-buono. The modern 
method of preparing surface for fresco painting at Jaipur is so similar 
to that followed by the Mughal artists that we give a summary of the 
method below. 

The advantages of lime plaster as ground are many. The plaster 
Is durable and is not affected by damp except when attacked by salt-? 
.petre. It is also held good for external decoration in Northern India 
where the climate is dry. 

In the modern Jaipur method, lime used for preparing the ground 
is at first perfectly slaked. It must remain under water for a week or 
more. After this, sand, double in proportion to the unslaked lime, is 
added. This mixture is thoroughly ground. This plaster can then be 
used on rough stone or brick walls. The plaster is applied in thin 
coating after wetting the wall. It is thoroughly pressed into the joints 
and crevices and beaten edge*’ways with thin strips of wood till it 
becomes slightly dry. Then it is again wetted and another thin 
coat applied. This process is repeated again and again till the plaster 
is at last a quarter of an inch thick. Then it is carefully levelled and 
allowed to dry. 

The marble lime for the final coating on which the painting i$ 
done is carefully prepared. It should be perfectly slaked and for that 
it is kept under water for months, sometimes even a year for the 
best works. Curd (dahl) is mixed with the lime in proportion of 
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half a seer of curd to half a maund of dry lime* The mixture is stirred 
well and allowed to stand overnight. Next day the water is strained 
and fresh water added. This process is repeated for a week when the 
lime is ready to be used. 

Only such part of the surface is wetted which can be painted in a 
day. A mixture of some ground plaster and fresco lime is prepared to 
the consistency of the cream and applied to the surface in two or three 
coatings rubbed well with a flat stone. After this two or three coatings 
of fresco lime are applied rubbed over with a flat stone. When these 
coatings are a little dry the surface is polished with an agate burnisher 
to impart it a beautiful sheen (cf. E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and 
Painting)—Moti Ghand (M. P. pp. 13-14). 

2. Pattabhumibandhan —The board canvas. As regards the 
technique of the background of the board, it is enjoined thus ; Let the 
Vimba seeds be gathered and their nuts separated and purified or in 
their absence let Sali grains be procured and having been powdered 
they should be cooked in some pot and with this liquid the board should 
be plastered to make it suitable for the drawings of the pictorial repre¬ 
sentation. 

3. Patabhumi baudhan—The Cloth canvas. The afore¬ 
said technique of the board holds good here. The text says in the last 
but one verse of the chapter (cf. 72) that the process of the Patta bolds 
good in that of the Pata also. 

“Cottdn cloth seems to have been fairly widely used for the purpose 
of painting in Ancient India. Thus in the Samyutta Nikaya (II, 101- 
J02, and III, 152) use of the strips of cloth (dussa-pata) along with 
well polished panel (suparimattha phaiaica) and wall (bhitti) is 
mentioned for the purpose of painting. In the Visuddhimagga (535) of 
Buddhaghosa canvas (pata) is the ground or support of painting. In 
the Mahavamsa (XXVII, 18) the representation of a palace drawn 
with cinnabar on cloth is mentioned. In the MahjusrI-mulakalpa 
painting on cloth is mentioned. The cloth is to be woven by a pure 
virgin. Art elaborate ritual is prescribed in this connection. The 
Kamasutra mentions akhyanapata, which seems to mean a scroll con¬ 
taining the representation of a story. The Kavya literature is full with 
references to canvas painting. It is mentioned in the Dutavakya of 
Bhasa when Duryodhana describes a canvas picture depicting Draupadi 
being dragged by the hair. In the PaScadasI Madhavacarya while 
discussing the four modes of higher self incidentally compares thern with 
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the four conditions of a canvas painting. The canvas is washed 
(dhauta), burnished (ghattita), drawn upon (laKchita) and coloured 
(ranjita)^—Mod Ghand M. P. pp. 9-10. 

“In the modern paintings on cloth embodying, very ancient tradi¬ 
tions may be mentioned the pata paintings of Bengal and Purl in 
Orrissa. In older patas of Orissa we find that the cloth on which the 
painting was done was of even surface which was coated with a thin 
layer of plastic clay which was carefully pounded and usually mixed 
with cowdung and them beaten to thin paste. When dry, the surface 
was rubbed till it became smooth, and it was then ready for painting. 
This procedure is still followed by the pata painters of Bengal and 
Orissa. 

The Vaisnavisni of Va ! labhacarya has given rise to another form of 
pata painting within hundred years or even more. Srinathadvara in 
Udaipur State, Rajputana, is the chief place of pilgrimage of the. 
Vaisnavas and also tfie centre of Vaisnavite art. I he portrait of gociv 
Krsna on small pieces of cloth in olden times were in great demand by 
the devotees. Much bigger paintings on cloth were and are still 
turned out representing various episodes from the life of Krsna and are 
generally used in the Vaisnava temples as tapestry curtains known as 
pichval. The priming is not the cowdung mixed with clay as in 
Bengal patas but thin coating of safeda or zinc-white. Paintings conr- 
forming to pichval but dealing with the episodes from the lives of the 
Jain TIrthankaras were also produced in Gujarat in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries”—ibid 

J}r 11 - '■■■ ,, ' ■ 

With this a bit detailed textual exposition of the three different 
backgrounds in relation to the three main types of Painting as given in 
the S. S. (cf. Git. laks. p. 9-11), let us dwell a little more at this topic 
of the background as given in other texts like Abhilaufartha-Cinta- 
mani (also Manasollasa) and Silparatna (cf. Cit.laks. p. 11-12) 

The Ab. G. directs that in the preparation of the background of 
the wall for mural paintings first we have to white-wash the wall and 
see that it does not show any wounds (i. e. crevices ect.) and then 
prepare a lepa, for its polish. The technique of its preparation is : let a 
new buffallo skin be obtained and it should then be got wet in water 
so that it becomes as smooth as the butter. Afterwards it should be cut 
into salaka like piecess and when they arc dried up, they may be used in 
plastering the wall with Vajralepa, duly mixed up with certain propor¬ 
tionate formula of clay, sand, powder of conch shell and metallic sub¬ 
stance obtained from the mountain Nllagiri. 
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It may be noted here that the text also enjoins that this Vajra-lepa 
is to be kept in a pot with a little quantity of water and heated up 
to make it liquid and in this liquid is also to be mixed up some quantity 
or white clay and then it has to be used as coating for the wall, in three 
layers, each layer being allowed to dry before the application of the next. 

The Silparatna’s prescription does not go after that of the Mana- 
$ ollasa as is contended by the scholars that Silparatna copies Mana- 
soliasa verbatim. It gives in this connection some very important 
contents in the preparation of the background of the wall and empha¬ 
tically directs that this ointiment, in which an ingredient of lime is an 
essential constituent, must not be used on the background of the 
board. 

Now let us see what are the special features of this preparation as 
given in the Silparatna. In this preparation the main ingredient is 
‘Sudha’ a special quality made of the ash-powder of the conchshell etc. 
Its quantity in proportion to one fourth should then be mixed up With 
gula-toya i.e. watery preparation of molasses along with the drops of the 
decoction of mudga mung pulse and sand. Powder of ground banana 
fruit duly heated in the Kalagni should also be mixed with it. It then 
should be placed in Drom-pot and be left for three months to be dried 
up. Afterwards it should be powedcrcd again on a slab with a slab, pou¬ 
ring gula-water as long as it does not become as smooth as butter. 
Thus prepared this plaster should be applied on the wail duly made fit 
for the purpose, by the brushes of coconut fibre. 

Now these surfaces developed into manifold classes—the human 
body; implements, vessels, weapons, article of dress; objects of furniture, 
including bobks; boats and ships and other panels and so many other 
things prepared especially or entirely to be painted on. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ANDAKA MEASUREMENTS & THE PROPORTIONATE 
MEASUREMENTS. 

The 74th Chapter of the S.S. entitled“Andaka-pramatiam”is unique 
in the respect that it has practically exhausted all the possible scope of the 
Andaka-measurements,which in its turn represents the scope of the pain¬ 
ting itself (vide 11 Chap.). Further more these prescriptions of the Andaka- 
measurements are a unique feature of this text. Such an elaboration in 
any treatise on the paintings (including Visnudharmottara) is not to be 
found. Further again all these Andaka-measurements are characteristic 
of pictorial images and, therefore, they are unique for their innovations 
in relation to existing canons of paintings. Again it may be noted that 
the very first line of this chapter (74th) promises us body-dimensions-^— 
Kayapramana also, which are described in the subsequent chapter 
entitled “Manotpatti” (the 75th) and henee both these chapters rekd 
together, give all the required proportions, (cf* also Git. Laks. p. 16) 

Now the question is: What does this andaka mean? Its architectural 
meaning is cupola. This I have already indicated (vide Temple 
Architecture). Its meaning in Iconography, i. e. painting, in my 
opinion, is the model, a bare outline, a mark, as it were. Before a 
picture is painted on any background, it must have an outline. Or 
Andaka is the same as is now called ‘Bad'ama* in shape of the dry 
fruit (?). As the andaka of a temple indicates its character (very important 
element of Architecture) so the andaka in Painting is also its index of 
the picture to be painted. 

Various kinds of andakas are described. The author first takes the 
Mukhandaka and Vrttandaka and then proceeds with other andakas 
Alasandaka etc. The first 4 lines being corrupt, it is difficult to recons¬ 
truct the authentic measurements of the Mukhandaka. Regarding the 
Vrttandaka, the text lays down its proportions as consisting of Trikoti 
and its shape to be oval as its very name indicates and the Alasandaka 
in proportion of only half of the Golaka. The following table will show 
at a glance the respective sizes of the andakas in relation to the different 
species of the beings, men, women, children, gods and derni-gods. 
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SI. A—Andaka Pramana 

No. Species Length Breadth 


Descriptions 


1. Men 

2. Women 


In likeness 
(fruit) 


of a coconut 


3- 

4* 


Children 

R'aksasas 


5. Divine beings 

6. Divya-Manusa 


7. Pramathas 


5 

7 

8 

6* 


4 

6 


5i 


8 . 

9- 

10. 

11 • 
12. 
x 3* 


Yatudhanas 

Danavas 

Gandharvas 

Nagas 

Yakias 

Vidy ad haras 


7 

8 
8 
8 
8 

6| 


6 

6 

6 

ti 

6 

U 


In the likeness of the circle 
of moon. 

Half of the Golakas in excess 
to the proportion of the 
Manusandaka. 

In the proportion of the 
children’s Andaka. 

(cf. Raksas). 

(cf. Divine beings). 


(cf. (6) above). 


It may be further pointed out that all these individuals can* have 
for their respective Andaka measurements all the principal three cate¬ 
gories of Andakas, namely Mukhandaka, Vrttandaka and Alas'andaka. 
As the text has not given these absolute proportions in every case, I have 
left them out for the fear of an incoherent picture (likely to emerge). 

Now the body-dimensions (Kaya-Prarnanas), already referred to in 
the ihtroductory para of this chapter, may be taken up. 

There are two different kinds of units of measuremrnts, namely the 
absolute and the relative. “Of these the first is based upon the length 
of certain natural objects, while the second is obtained from the length 
of a particular part or limb of the person whose measurement is under 
consideration. The following table gives relation between the quan¬ 
tities used in the absolute system: 


8 Paramanus make 1 Raja 

8 Rajas „ 1 Roma 

t Romas „ 1 Liksa 

8 Liksas „ 1 Yuka 


8 Yukas make 1 Yava 


8 

2 

2 


Yavas „ 
Angulas „ 
Golakas or „ 
kalas. 


1 Ahgula 
1 Golaka or kala 
1 Bhaga. 

(S.S. 45. 1—3). 
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With this table of units of measurements, the following tablfc will 
give at a glance the respective bodily proportions in relation to the 
different beings:— 


B—Kaya Pramana. 

Individuals 


Proportions 


Remarks 



Length 

Breadth 


i. Devas 

30 

8: 


2. A suras 

29 

?!. 


3, Raksasas 

27 

7 


4. Divyamanusa 

.. 

.. 


5. Men 




(a) Purusottama (superior) 

24I 

6 . 


( b ) Madhyama (Middle) 

• ■ 2 3 

5 i 


(c) Kanlya (Inferior) 

. . 22 

5 


6. Kubjas (Humpbacked). 

14 

5 


7. Vamana (Dwarf) 


5 


8. Kinnaras 


5 


9. Pramathas 

6 

4 


Another unique feature of this text in this connection is the pres- 

criptions of the various forms in 

relation to 

all the kingdoms, 

divine, 

mortal and animal. A few of 

these specimens are tabulated 

as here- 

under:- - 




C—The Different Forms, i. e . 

Rupa 



' v to 

^ E 



to 

Species g 



Sh 

ai 

6 1 

2 

3 4 

S 

2 



V 

& 

1 • Gods ,. 3 Suraja 

Kumbhaka 

miss¬ 

2. Divyamanusa 1 Divyamanusa 


ing 

3. Asura .. 3 Cakra 

Mut 

TIrnaka 


4. Raksasa .. 2 Durdara 

Sakata 

Kurma 


5. Men .. 5 Hamsa 

Sasa 

Rucaka Bhadra 

Maia- 




vya 

6. ? ..2 Mesa 

Vrttakara .. 


7. Vamana .. 3 Pinda 

Sthana 

Padmaka 


(dwarf) 




8. Pramatha .. 3 Ku;man- 

• Karvata Tiryak 

Miss¬ 

daka 



ing 

9. Kinnara .. 3 Mayura 

Kurvata Kasa 


[». Women .. 5 Balaka 

Paurust 

Vrtta Daad* 
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II 


12 . 


I 3* 


(a) E'ephant 
(in relation to 
the place of 
birth). 

(b) Elephant 
Horses 
(Rathya) i, e 
Vehicular. 
Lion 


4 Bhadra 


Manda Mrga Misra 


3 Hilly Kiverine Belonging to desert. 

2 Parasa Uttara 

4 Sikharasraya Bilas- Gulmasraya Trnasraya 

(belonging raya (belonging (helong- 

to the peaks (belong- to thickets ing to 

of the moun* ing to of the forest pro- 

tains). caves), forest). per). 


14. Vyala 16 (varieties) 


1. Harina (Deer) 


2. Grdhraka (Vulture) 


3. Suka (Parrot) 

K B .—*ln the 

4. Kukkuta (Hen) 

V i » n u d har- 

5. Simha (Lion) 

mottara also, 

6. Sardula (Tiger) 

these different 

7. Vrka (Wolf) 

motifs of* gods, 

f. Aja (Goat) 

demons, men 

9. Gandaka (Rhinoceros) 

and animals are 

10. Gaja (Elephant) 

a common pro¬ 

it. Kroda (Hog) 

perty, but they 

12. Asva (Horse) 

are only hinted 

13, Mahisa (Buffalo) 

at and not elabo¬ 

14. Sv'ana (Dog) 

rated there. 

15. Markata (Monkey) 


16. Khara (Ass). 



Now with this presentation of the Andaka measurements, as regards 
the other proportionate measurements, it may be pointed out, at the 
very outset that these are really a common property both of the pictorial 
art and sculptural one. A detailed exposition of this theme has already 
been made before vide Tconoplanning and Iconometry 5 Pt. I Chap. Ill 
and therefore they need not be taken up at ail here. 

From the point of view of the picture-drawing, however, there are 
certain convention in the proportionate measurements which have to be 
observed. These are very brilliantly presented in the pages of the V. IX 
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and I am taking liberty to use Prof. Kramrish translation of these 
passages of the text. (cf. also Cit. laks p. 19-21); 

“All kings should be (made) endowed with the marks of mahapuru- 
shas and all sovereign rulers should be (made) with webbed hands and 
feet. And a circle of hair should be drawn auspiciously between their 
eyebrows. On the hands of kings should certainly be drawn three 
beautiful auspicious lines slenderly curving and resembling the scratches 
(made) by a hare. 

The hair should be represented auspicious, fine, resembling the deep 
blue sapphire, adorned by its own greasiness and with the undulation of 
that essential requisite. (The different) classes of hair are the following: 
(i) Kuntala, (loose) hair, (2) Dakkinavarta, curled towards the right, 
(3) Tarahga (wavy), (4) Simhakesara (mane-like), (5) Vardhara 
(parted), and (6) Jatatasdxa (matted). 

An eye should be of the form of a bow or (like) the abdomen of a 
fish, or like a petal of the blue lotus (utpala), or of the white lotus 
(padma), a fifth, (oh) great king, is said to be of the form of a grind¬ 
stone. An eye of the form of a bow should belong to women (in 
general). An eye of 4 yavas (in width) is called by the name of fish- 
abdomen. A blue-lotus-petal-eye is traditionally said to be 6 yavas and 
a red- or white-lotus-petal eye is 9 yavas in measurement. So an eye 
of the shape of a grindstone should be iO yavas. The measure of a yava 
should be calculated proportionate to the measurement of an angula , 
which has its own standard. 

The eye assumes the shape of a bow when looking at the ground 
in meditation. (An eye) of the form of a fish-abdomen should be 
painted (in the case) of women and lovers. An eye of the shape of the 
blue-lotus-petal is said to be of the ever-calm. An eye of the lotus-petal 
shape befits the frightened and crying. An eye of grind-stone shape is 
in its place with the angry and woe-stricken 

Sages , ancestors (i. <?., manes) and gods, (oh) lord of men, should 
be made glowing and with ornaments consistent with their own colour 
and outshining (lit, robbing the splendour of others who are lustrous), 
(Oh) best of kings, that is verily beautiful and devoid of crooked lines 
(which is) done as aforesaid with these measurements, suitable, un- 
reproachable, in positions with various rays of light 
on them, within (appropriate) surroundings {lit: fixed grounds, (ftaR. 

by the exertion of (the artist’s) own intellect, after he has 
carefully considered (everything). 
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Markandeya said: The eye (becomes) charming (when it is) like 
the blue-lotus-petal (utpalapatrabha), red at the corners and with black 
pupils, smiling, gentle and ending in long eye-lashes, (oh) best of men. 
The hands of gods, (oh) king, should be conducive to the welfare of the 
people (i. e. } represented in a benevolent attitude). The eyes (should 
be) wide, with black pupils,, adding beauty to the divine face, beautiful 
to look at, charming to the mind, smiling and with ends like those of 
blue-lotus petals, with eyelashes bent a ! t the ends, of 
and (with the white) of the colour of cow’s milk. 

The face beautiful all over should be fully developed : (it should be) 
well finished, benignant, marked with all the auspicious marks, not 
triangular and not crooked. One who wishes good to the people should 
discard (a too profuse employment of) large circles, triangles and othqr 
(geometrical shapes) when representing gods. (Oh) perpetuator of the 
Yadu race, the gods should be represented according tc> 'the Ham$‘a- 
measure. They should have hairs on their eye-lashes ^nd e^e-brows 
only; their body (however) _ should be ^entirely deypi t d,..of Jhairs. f r .Those 
who live in heaven have always smiling faces and eyes, and look likp 
(youths) of the age of si xteen. They should be drawn wearing auspicious 
strings of garlands and ornamented by crowns, earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets, ornaments of the upper arm, long girdles r eaching up to the 
ornaments on the feet, and sacred threads with ornaments for the .head 
TTheir shoulders should be broad. (Oh) tiger among men ? they should 
be represented with beautiful loin-coth on the left, reaching below the 
kriee; the right knee (however) should be shown. The linen scarf which 
the gods wear round the upper part of their body should (also) be 
executed beautifully. The halo should be drawn round their heads, 
proportionate to the measurement of the head and the colour of the 
halo-circle, (oh) great king, should resemble the colour of the deity. In 
their case, all upward look, a downward look and also a sideward look 
should be discarded. The same applies to a too small, to a too big, to 
a depressed (looking), to an angry and to a harsh eye, It is said that 
upward look causes death, downward look causes sorrow, sideward look 
causes loss of wealth, too small eyes cause death, too large eyes cause 
sorrow and so do the depressed (looking) eyes, (oh) best of lings. A 
harsn look causes loss of wealth and an angry look causes tear. (The 
image of a deity) should not be done with either shrunk or inflated 
abdomen or with wounds (on the body, oh) perpetuator of the Yadu 
race. (It should not be) bent, of a rough colour, with an open mouth, 
or with limbs short of or exceeding (appropriate) measurement, (oh) 
descendant of the Yadus. (It should not fall) short of Or exceed (the 
prescribed) measurement, (oh) ruler of the earth. A shrunk abdomen 
is conducive only to starvation and fear, and inflated abdomen causes 


equal size; gentle 




iil 


. 
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death. A body with wounds causes death, one that is too short brings 
about loss of wealth, one too long creates sorrow, and one with rough 
colour induces fear. A halo in the east causes loss of wealth, in the 
south death, in the west destruction of sons, and in the north fear 
(i.e., it ought to be behind and round the head). A nimbus short of 
measurement leads to destruction and one exceeding the appropriate 
measurement bespeaks ruin to the country. A rough (image) is said 
to cause death and an angry (one) destroys beauty. Even when (duly) 
invoked by the best of Brahmins, the gods never enter images short of 
(Sastric) measurements and devoid of the marks (laksanas of divine 
form); (but) demons, ghosts and hobgoblins always enter into them, 
and so a great care should be taken to avoid shortness of measurements, 
(An image) possessed of all the beautiful marks is said to be excellent 
from every point of view. It adds to wealth, crops, fame and the 
length of life, yet when devoid of (those) marks, it destroys wealth and 
crops, (oh) best of kings; the gods always should be made beautiful, 
having gaits (like one of the following) animals, (viz>,) the lion, the 
bull, the elephant and the swan. Blessed is a work of art (endowed) 
with all (the Sastric) marks, (as it brings luck) to the country, to the 
king and the maker, (and is as the gods) long for it. An image, there¬ 
fore, should be properly made by all men with great care, (endowed) 
with all (the Sastric) marks 3 ’—pp. 40-42. 

* In the end a very important thing in relation to the iconometry of 
painting, is a detailed code as given in the Manasollasa which is very 
ably worked out by G. K. Shrigondekar, the editor of the text—vide 
Introduction p. 7-10—and it is being reproduced to complete this topic 
with fuller details and better material: 

Pictorial Iconometry.—“In the Manasollasa, very interesting 
details are given on portrait painting, which is dependent in the first 
place on the three principal lines, called the plumb lines here named 
as the Brahmasutia and the two Paksasutras. The Brahmasutra is the 
line which begins from the Kesanta (forehead where the line of hair 
begins) and passes through the middle of the eyebrow, the tip of the 
nose, chin, chest and navel to the middle of the two feet. This line, 
therefore, marks the centre of the body from head to foot. 

The two Paksasutras are usually six angulas away from the Brahma¬ 
sutra on either side. They start from the Karnanta (the top of the ear) 
and pass through the chin, the middle part of the knees, the outside skin 
and the second finger near the toe to the ground. 
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The five attitudes. —With the variation of the distance between 
the central and side lines five different positions of the subject are 
obtained, in the same manner as the front, profile and three quarter 
positions are obtained in Western Art. The five positions are named in 
the ManasoUasa as Rju, Ardharju, Saci, Ardhaksi and Bhittika. 
Rjusthana is the front position in which the distance between the 
central plumb line (Brahrnasutra) and the two Paksasutras, t. e . side lines* 
is six ahgulas oil both the sides. Ardharjukasthana is that in which the 
distance from the Brahrnasutra to one Paksasutra is eight angulason one 
side and four ahgulas on the other. The Sadsthana is that in which 
the distance from the Brahrnasutra to one Paksasiltra is ten ahgulas on 
one side and two ahgulas on the other* The Ardhaksikasthana is that 
in which the distance from the Brahrnasutra to one Paksasutra is eleven 
ahgulas on one side and one ahgula on the other. Bhittikasthana is that 
in which only the Paksasutras are seen while the Brahrnasutra dis¬ 
appears. 

Later the table for measuring lengths is given (with some additions 
cf. those given before Pt. II) :— 


8 « i 

8 =* i srrarsr 

8 srernrs « i fa m 
8 fa$rrs ® i ^ 

8 - i 


8 nms = i 3T^3^r or *tptt 

2 *TTTTS = i or mm 

3 HT 3 TTS = I 

4 *rnrrs = i *tft 

3 *>rr*rs = i ferfer or <mr. 


The whole body from head to foot is nine Talas in height. The 
face from Kesanta to Hanu=i cfT^r. 

4 mjgxs 

fcPT to JfTf^T^I ctft 
3 * 5=2 d'ms 
ciT^rs 


tffaT to I 

TTfa to ctt^t 

sr^rs 


Thus according to Brahrnasutra the height of the body is 9 Talas, 
the Mauli (crown of the head) is 4 ahgulas from the KeSanta ; thus the 
real height is 9 Talas and 4 ahgulas, i. e. 9J Talas. 

Vertical measurements —Next come the delaits of vertical 
measurements:— 

1. First is the Mastaka-sutra, i. e. the line of the crown. 

2. Four ahgulas below is the Kesanta (end of the front hair) 

sutra. This goes round the head three ahgulas above the 
Karnagra. 
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3. Two angulas below is the Tapanoddesa-sutra. This goes 
through the Sarikhamadhya, one angula above the Karri a- 
gra and one angula above the occiput. 

4. One angula below is the Kacotsariga-sutra which goes from 

near the eyebrows, the upper end of the ear to the 
Slrsakurma (occiput). 

5. One angula below is the Kanlnika-sutra which goes by the 

Apariga, the upper end of the Pippali and above the pit of 
the back of the head. 

6. Two angulas below is the Na3amadhya-sutra. It goes 

through the high portion of the cheeks to the middle of 
the ear. 

7. Two angulas below is the Nasagrasutra. It goes through 

the cheeks, the root of the ear, the Kesotpatti-pradesa and 
the back. 

8. Half an angula below is the Vaktramadhya-su tra. It goes 

by the Sprkka or Krkatika. 

9. Half an angula below is the Adharostha-suira. It goes by 

the joint of the chin to the back of the neck. 

10. Two angulas below is the Hanvagra-sutra, It goes by the 

neck to the joint of the shoulder. 

11. Four angulas below is the Hikka-sutra. It goes from below 

the shoulders and the tops of the hands. 

12. Seven angulas below is the Vak;ahsthala-sutra. It goes by 

the red part of the nipples and the arm-pit joints to the 
back-bone. 

13. Five angulas below is the Vibhramasariga-sutra. It goes 

below the nipples, the part between the breast and the 
back-bone, the upper part of the elbow joint to the middle 
of the back 

14. Six angulas below is the Jatharamadhya-sutra. It goes by 

the end of the biceps to the back. 

15. Six angulas below is the Nabhi-sutra. It goes by the loins 

to the top of the Kakundaras (buttocks), 

16. Four angulas below is the Pakvasayasiitra. It goes by the 

middle of the Nitamba (hips) above the Sphiks i. e. fleshy 
part of the buttocks. 

17. Four angulas below is the Kanclpada-sutra. It goes by the 

middle of the buttocks. 

18. Four angulas below is the Lirigasirah-sutra, It runs by the 

root of the thighs to the expanse or curving of the but- 
tpeks. 


4<>6 
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19. Five angulas below is the Lingagra-sutra. It goes from 
below the buttocks and enters the fold of the buttocks. 

20. Eight angulas below is the Uru-sutra. 

21. Four angulas below is the Mauasutra, i. e, Ururwadhya-sutra. 

22. Four angulas below is the Janurnurdha-sutra. These three 
sutras should go round both the thighs. 

23. Four angulas below is the Janvadhah-sutra. This also should 
go round the knee. 

24. Twelve angulas (one Tala) below is the Sakrabasti-sutra, 

25. Ten angulas below is the Nalakantaga-sutra. It runs from 
the top of the ankle to the top of the heel. 

26. Two angulas below is the Gulphanta-sijtra. 

27. Four angulas below is the Bhumi-sutra. 

The total length of the Brahma-sutra amounts thus to 108 angulas. 
The author next gives elaborate iconometrical details of the different 
parts of the body for all the five (rju, etc.) attitudes of images”. 

As regards the rules for painting on walls, the Manasollasa gives 
them in the first four Sthanas, omitting the last or the Bhittikasthana 
as no part of the face is visible there on the Bhitti (wall). Further 
this text does not recognise any other Sthana besides these five. 


CHAPTER VI 

PLASTERS AND OINTMENTS 

At the very outset it may be pointed out that plasters and ointments 
are quite a different material in painting from colours and paints. The 
former are related to the preparation of the background where Vartrka 
is employed as an accessory implement (i.e. brush-like), the latter is 
an ally in drawing out the picture. 

Art is nothing but a great technique not only to represent nature 
in life movements but also to tap its resources for its own benefit. 
Natural resources when tapped and fashioned in an art-craftsmanship, 
give birth to Fine Arts like painting, architecture and sculpture. 

The art of painting not only draws its inspiration from nature but 
is dependent on it for its materials. The naked backgrounds, bare 
surfaces of walls, the rough boards and the like, unless decorated, plas¬ 
tered and painted, can neither arouse our sensibility for appreciation, 
nor enkindle our aesthetic!ty for any sentimental outbursts. 

Hence in the technique of painting, the plasters and ointments 
together with the delineations of colours and shades have a fundemenfal 
importance. In the remote times, the arts like painting had much of 
their charm in objective presentations rather than in the subjective re¬ 
presentations—-their counterparts in the modern paintings. For every 
d eta il—the preparation of the background, the preparation of the 
plasters and ointments—they had to struggle hard before they could fit 
with a canvas so laboriously prepared and with a brush so difficult to 
be shaped into one. In the S. S. in the Chap, entitled “Lepyarkarma”, 
the 73rd, is elaborated another set of the essentials of painting—-namely 
the preparation of the clay suitable in the plaster and ointment and the 
process of their preparation together with the varieties of the brushes 
and their use in the delineation of the details of the pictorial art. 

Plasters and ointments, really should have been taken up, with the 
backgrounds (cf. chapter III ‘Vartika and Backgrounds 5 ) as it is for their 
preparation that plasters and ointments were used in ancient India, but 
the reason, why they are separately taken here in this chapter, is the 
fact of giving an individual entity or character and importance to them 
as they form an essential constituent being one of the eight-fold limbs of 
Painting, i.e. 3rd one—it should be read ‘lepya* and not ‘lekhya 5 as 
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‘lekhana’ is the 7th limb of painting—vide the S. S. 71.15. (cf. also 
the 3rd chapter ‘Elements, Constituents and Types of Fainting)’. 

Brick-plaster—In the V. D, (Pt.'Ill Chapter 40 verses 1-10, also 
Cit. Laks. p. 13) brick-plaster is preferred to Clay*pla$ter of the S. S. (to 
be taken notice of, ahead). “Brick powder of three kinds has to be mixed 
with clay, one-third part (in amount of the brick powder). Having 
mixed safforn With oil, (one) should mix (lit. place) (with it) gum resin 
bees’ wax, liquOrice, molasses and mudga preparation in equal parts. 
One-third part of .burnt yellow-myrobalan should be added therein. 
Finally the astringent made of the Bel-tree (Feronia elephantum), destr¬ 
uctive (of all injurious agents) mixed in proportion of two to one should 
be added by an intelligent artist and also a portion of sand, proportion¬ 
ate to the amount of the whole. Then the artist should drench (this 
mixture) with moist split pulse dissolved in water. The whole 
of this moist preparation has to be kept in a safe place for one 
month only. After the moisture has evaporated within a month, a 
skilful artist should put this dried (yet still damp) plaster on thevyall, 
having carefully considered everything, It should be plain, even, well 
distributed, without ridges or holes, neither too thick nor too thin. 
Should it (look) ill done after having become (quite) dry (due to shrin¬ 
kage), then it ought to be carefully smoothed by coatings of plaster 
made of that clay (as mentioned before) mixed with resin of the Sala- 
tree (Shorea robusta) and with oil. (It is further made) smooth by 
(repeated) anointing, constant sprinkling with water and by careful 
polish. Oh lord, when this wall has promptly dried, it does not go to 
ruins anywhere even at the end of a hundred years.”—Kramrich’s 
translation p. 47-48* 

The Clay Plaster 

According to the 3 . S ; the clay for the purpose of ointment and 
plaster should be procured from the auspicious places like vapl, kiipa, 
tadaga, lotus beds, dlrghikas, the roots of the trees,the banks of the rivers, 
thickets etc. These are the sources from which this clay ought to be pro¬ 
cured These various clays are of different colours and are declared auspi¬ 
cious for the respective castes. This clay should be free from gravels and 
then the liquids obtained from the trees like Salmall, Masa, Kakubha, 
Madhuka, Triphala, etc. and they should then be mixed with the clay 
along with also a good quantity of sand too in it. Then afterwards, the 
1 7\iv of the horses or the hair of the bullocks and also the skin of the 
coconut, i.e. fibres, also husks of the grain, form a constituent of the 
nd The quantity of the sand and the clay should be in equal 
C °easure ' All these compounded into a levigated powder (Kalka) should 
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be distilled into some suitable cloth (i.e. what vve call kapadachanaj. 
Other details are difficult to be obtained as the text (g to n vs.) are 
corrupt. My surmise, however, is that this compound is directed to be 
boiled in order to make it a fast ointment. 

This Lepya, in its various compounds, a typical technique of which 
has just bi;en hinted at, to all intents and purposes, was The substitute 
for the modern paints of various colours. Mixture ofliquids of different 
varieties in different kinds of soils along with other ingredients stood 
good for the paints of old and ihey were more durable and faster than 
what we have these days. Mention of the Vajra-lepa (cf. Mansollasa) 
in connection with the iconoplastic art had already been made. All 
these lepas, vajra and otherw ise really belonged to the one and same 
category. 

Ointment. —According to the A. P. (Git. laks. p. 14-15) in the 
preparation of the Clay-plaster or rather more correctly the Ointment 
by means of which not only the background is furnished with a befitting 
medium of the picture, but also the image itself is done up with (Cit. 
laks. p 14-15)1 there are sp many other ingredients besides the clay. 
These are the butter and milk of akapila cow, the atasi flower, thepowder 
of barley and wheat grains, the barks of milky trees and guda-samyuta 
bakula along with the Indravrksa—all these to be well powdered and 
mixed with the powder of the interior of a stone and then all this leviga¬ 
ted powder (kalka) be again ground with the oil of atasi and water and 
when well ground it assumes an ointment like kajjala. This, then, 
should be transformed into handfuls (pindas) in thequant.ty of musti,and 
be left for being dried up in the sun. When got dried, it becomes as 
hard as vajra. This is what may be termed as Mrttikabandhana. 

There is, however, another variety of the plaster or ointment as 
dwelt upon in the A. P. It is Sudha-bandhana. This is prepared 
through the white stone pebbles duly being burnt down for a period of 
ten days and then liquids, obtained from trees like Bilva, be poured into 
it and then be left over for a month or at least a fortnight. With this 
stucco plaster, the text directs us to proceed with the painting of an 
image (other details under Git. laks p. 15 are not wanted here). 

Apart from the V. D. the S. S. and the A. P. there are yet two other 
texts (i. e. Silparatna& Abhilasitarthacintamani) which have also a rich 
prescription on this topic. Some clues on the topic in hand have already 
been got (vide the last chapter ‘The Vartika and the Background’) and 
so here only a few words may be added. 
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We know that plastering walls and painting them white is one of 
the preliminaries of wall-painting. Abhilaaitarthacintamani (Git. laks. 
p. 11-12) gives a fine surface as essential for a good picture and requires 
a smooth wall to be carefully white-washed without a scratch or blot. 
Three coatings of white mud and vajralepa. account for this smoothness 
of surface. 

The Silparatna’s prescription of the ointment to be applied on the 
wall-surface is called c varna-lepana.’ It directs that on a wall already 
white-washed, an ointment, consisting of the powder of conch shell,sukti, 
etc., white clay duly mixed and shampooed with the liquids obtained 
from the trees like kapittha, nimb, etc.., etc , should be prepared. This 
ointment should be applied gradually in two or three successions. It 
gives three varieties of the ointment. One is already described. The other 
results from the bark of trees like Sakotaka or Ketaki. The 3rd is pre¬ 
pared from the Sudha-curna (lime powder) duly powdered in ^ u!ukhala , 
and got mixed up with the liquid of kerabal-fruit. Thus the text says: 
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CHAPTER VII 

COLOURS AND BRUSHES; SHADES AND OTHER 
DELINEATIONS 

Colours 

Let us now proceed with colours. Our text does not give any 
detailed information about colours. Visnudharmottara, the most re¬ 
presentative treatise on painting, gives two sets of colour-varieties (vide 
Chapters 27 and 4.0). The first set consists of five primary colours—red, 
white, yellow, black and green and the second one white, yellow, black, 
blue and colour of the myrobalan. Bharata-Natyasastra’s classification 

of five primary colours tallies with the former set of Visnudharmottra. 
/ * * 

Silparatna, a latter treatise of great repute, mentions white, red, yellow, 
soot and syatna (dark, blue or black) as primary colours. “The Abhilasi- 
tartha-cintamani (cf. ManasoU'asa) knows as pure colours, white made 
of conch shell, red (prepared from red lead or from alaktaka juice, i.e. 
lac or from red chalk—gairika) green-brown (haritila), i.e. sulphurated 
arsenic, and black from kajjvala (soot, used eye-black). 

“The mixing of these colours is left to the ingenuity of the artist. 
He may coat them with lac and resin. Colouring substances are: gold, 
silver, copper, mica, deep coloured brass, red lead, vermilion, tin,yellow, 
orpiment, yellow myrobalan, lac, indigo and some kind of iron oxide”— 
Visnudharmottara, Part III, Chapter 40. In Silparatnam (cf. Ch. 
46 vs. 119-130) prescriptions for the preparation of these vegetable and 
mineral colours are given. “Red chalk for instance ought to be ground 
on stone and left covered with water for a day, red lead also ought to 
be ground and covered with water for half a day, red arsenic, however, 
should be made into powder but it should not be covered with water. 
Then the colours should be ground once more and again put into water 
for five days. Afterwards, they shovld be mixed with the exudation of 
the Nimba tree, then at last they are ready to be applied on walk and 
pictures”. 

With this general introduction to the colour-scheme of the ancient 
treatises, just referred, let us now proceed with the subject in detail. 

The topics on colours in the pictorial art as arranged in the Citra- 
laksana (pp. 35-39) are: the primary colours—the Mularangas or the 
Suddhavarnas; the secondary ones or compound colours—the mixtures 
of one another—the Antaritas or the Misra-varnas; the substances from 
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which colours were made— the Rangadravy'as—and the use of the gold in 
colouring as well as the technique in their shading and delineations. All 
these topics may be taken one by one. 

Primary coloursAccording to the V.D. as already referred 
before, there are only five primary colours and Ab.C. however men¬ 
tions only lour. Indian texts on painting generally give only four 
clours as primary ones exceeding the Western list by the addition of 
A'hite. It may however be pointed out here that blue and black are 
different. Black is well known. What is the nature of blue? Ab. C. 
gives it: ^ tfl fftTT 

‘This colour is, therefore, different from kajjala (for kr,na) and is 
absolutely essential for preparing secondary colours. These five colours 
are kept in separate cups so that they might be used as pure colours or 
mixed to produce secondary colour tints’. 

The Aparajitapracch'a, also recognizes only four colours, but it has 
an innovation. Here colours are related to the different styles like 
Nagara and Dravida, etc., taken up in a subsequent chapter ahead— 
vide “Styles of Painting” Chapter X. 

Secondary Colours —result from compounds or mixtures of one 
another. There is a very rich description of the varnas in the Ab. C. 
(Cit.Laks. p. 37 under fipm: ) and this expatiation, along with those 
found in other texts like Silparatna and Siva-tatva-ratnakara, etc. have 
very ably been utilized by ‘Sri Sivaramamurti (vide his article ‘Paint¬ 
ing and Allied Arts in Bana’s Works’ J.O.R. vol. 7, 1933)’ and it is 
worth reproducing here : 

“The texts on painting like the Citrasutra in the Visnudhar- 
mottara, the chapters on painting in the Abhilasitarthacintamani and 
the Sivatatvaratnakara and the Citralaksana chapter of the Silparatna, 
etc. give a list of the various tints got by mixing primary colours. It is 
remarkable that Bana has set at naught the limited colour variety of 
these texts and given out in his catalogue of innumerable tints that deep 
and close study of nature which had enabled him to grasp the extreme 
subtlety of difference between tint and tint. In spite of the limited 
number of colours stated the texts on painting are not unacquainted 
with subtle differences in the same colour. The Silparatna gives three 
gradations of red—Sindura for light red, Gairika (mountain-born) red 
(mineral chalks) for a middle tint and Laksa (lac) juice for a deep 
colour. The Abhilasitarthacintamani and the Sivatattvaratnakara tell 
qs that vermilion is for reddish brown, and red lac or sap, red sanders 
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and mountain-born ch&lks are for crimson tint. They echo Bana’s 
statements. White and black give the grey of smoke; blue and white 
the colour of the pigeon similar to the Rajavarta and the hemp-flower. 
Red mountain chalk and conch powder give a peculiar pale red 
(Dhumrabchaya). Darada (vermilion) mixed with white gives the 
pale red, of the red-lily while AJaktaka (red lac or sap) combined with 
white gives the colour of the sun’s horses. The difference is very slight 
here. Pure indigo (Nil!) of the colour of the blue lily gives a green tint when 
mixed with yellow pigment. Red lac with lamp-black gives a dark 
brown and with blue the colour of the Jambu fruit. The tints got by 
mixing primary colours-like smoke grey, pigeon colour, the different 
varieties of red, brown, green and the colour of the Jambu fruit are 
dearly given by Bana. The variegated hue to which he refers is 
given by the Silparatna as a convenient colour for artists; but 
according to Srikumara it is got by mixing red, black and yellow in 
equal proportions Red and yellow give the colour of Bakula flowers 
which Bana describes as Dhusara (tawny). This is the same as flame 
colour. There are also other varieties of red given in the 
Silparatna. The green of the parrot’s wing described by Bana 
as dot' dissimilar from that of the plantain leaf is got by a 
mixture of Haritala (yellow) and blue; and the purple of the Jambu 
fruit so cleverly described by the parrot in the Kadambarl is the result 
of the union of ted lac and blue. The yellowish white of the inner petals 
of the Ketaki flower noted by Bana is the type of white got by mixing 
Haritala and conch-powder as laid down in the Abhilasitarthacintamani. 
The rosy colour of the pigeon’s leg in the Kaclambari is the ‘Gaura’ 
type of rosy white in the Silparatna, which is the same as the 
Saurasvasadrsaprabha (colour of the sun’s horses) of the Abhilasitartha¬ 
cintamani and the Sivatattvaratnakara, though the 4 Gaura’ of these 
books is slightly different from that of the Silparatna being got by 
iniVing red and yellow instead of red and white. The pingala type of 
yellow, that Bana states as the colour of honey, is not the result of a 
mixture of white and yellow in the proportion of one is to two that 
the Silparatna gives. It is a tawny colour—more red than yellow — 
something like PiSjara which is defined by the Haimakosa as PItarakta. 
Raria. gives the Pinjara type of reddish brown as the colour of ripe 
paddy fields 7 a really true observation; and this colour is lighter than 
that of fioney which has a greater proportion of red. This might be 
the same as the Atirakta of the Silparatna with yellow and red in the 
proportion of one is to two. The variegated colour of deer, tigers, 
peacocks, tittiries, etc., as given by Bana is quite in accordance with the 
rule of the Abhilasitarthacintamani and the Sivatattvaratnakara that 
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holds the use of different colours for the effect of the animals absolutely 
necessary. It might be two colours or three or more. 55 

N. B —The textual quotations in the footnotes are avoided as 
they are already there in the Citra-laksana, appended in the end. 

Colour Substances —as described in the V. D. are manifold—a 
workable list however (Cit, Laks. p. 35) is kanaka (gold), rajata (Silver), 
tamra (Copper), abhraka (mica), rajavanta (an inferior diamond of 
Virata country what is called ‘Lajawar* in eastern districts like Gorakh¬ 
pur), sindura, trapu, haritala, sudha, laksa, hingulaka and nlla. Loha 
is also mentioned as a colour substance. 

We can divide colours into two broad classes—natural and artificial. 
Dr. Motichand observes: “The natural pigments comprised of certain 
elements, compound minerals and vegetable extracts; and the artificial, 
all manufactured salts or the pigments owing their colours to vegetable or 
insect dye-stuff.” (Mughal Painting p. 18). 

Now leaving aside the order of the colour-substances as tabulated 
above, let us say a few words on some of the more important colour- 
substances : 

Sudha.—The V. D. III. 40-2 enjoins the use of lime (Sudha) for 
white. 

Sindura.— In the preparation of red pigments many substances, 
such as red stones and red clays, red ochre (geru) hiraunji, etc. are used 
and orange lead, i.e, sindura is also an important colouring material in it. 

Hingula— also goes with sindura. It is vermilion or crude 
cinnabar or sulphide of mercury. It is called ‘Tgur* in Hindi. That 
sometimes outline was drawn in vermilion is referred to in the Maha- 
vamia (xxvii. 18), 

Nila— Indigo and Rajavarta, the blue par-excellence, are promi¬ 
nent among blue-pegments. 

Indigo (nil) —“This colour was manufactured in India in antiquity 
and largely exported to Greece and Rome. It is also mentioned in the 
Visnudharmottara, III, 40, 26, as one of the colouring 
materials. The colour is extracted from certain plant known 
in modern botany as indigo-ferae. In the beginning it seems to have 
been largely used for dyeing cloth but later on, specially in the 
'painting of the Akbar school, it was used as a colour, 
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Ultramarine azure (lazwardl). —The ultramarine azure was used 
in Indian pictures from ancient times, though lapis lazuli from which 
this colour was produced is not a product of India. The blue par 
excellence in Ajanta paintings is ultramarine. This, however, came 
from outside the Deccan, probably from Persia. Ultramarine is also 
used in the illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts of the Prajnaparamita 
from Bengal and Nepal from the tenth century onwards, and also in the 
illustrated manuscripts of the Kalpasutra and Kalakacaryakatha belong- 
to the period between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries”—Mughal 
Painting, pp. 24-25. 

“Now reverting to the use of the azurite and lapis lazuli in Indian 
painting we are aware that the rajavaria was known as a colouring 
material in the Visnudharmottara, But this blue must have been a 
very costly material in ancient times. Now a question rises about the 
so-called deep blue used in Ajanta painting. I do not think that it is 
ultramarine but quite possibly the azure. Even the deep blue of Jain 
miniatures seems to be azurite. In the Mughal painting, however, 
real ultramarine azure has been used in costly paintings to denote sky. 
Sometimes the blues of garments are painted with azurite; the exuber¬ 
ance of blue in calligraphic panels also points it to be azurite than 
real ultramarine. In Pahari painting the excessive use of azure is 
apparent. But in spite of all this there is no separate mention of 
azurite anywhere either in Sanskrit or Persian. It seems possible that 
azurite and lapis lazuli in Mughal painting went under the same 
name”—ibid, 26-27. 

Haritala — is one of the popular yellow pigments and Ramaraja— 
yellow ochre also yields brownish yellow. “Orpiment (hartal) was used 
in illustrations of the Buddhist palm-leaf manuscripts of the Pala period 
and in the miniatures of the illustrated manuscripts of Apabhramsa or 
Western Indian style The use of orpiment in Jaipur painting and 
Rajput painting as such only reminds us that the Rajput school, though 
greately influenced by the Mughal school retained same of the earliar 
traditions intact. I have not seen orpiment used in Mughal painting; 
its yellow par excellence being gogili or peor!”—Motichand. 

As regards the green pigments, something has already been 
gathered from Ab.G. cf. SivaramamurtPs article. ‘Orpiment or sulphide 
of arsenic (hartal) mixed with indigo yields a green known as zahari in 
the terminology of Mughal painters’—Motichand. 

Use of Gold and other Metals — Metals were widely used both 
in sculpture and painting. Gold, the metal par excellence, has be*.n a 
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hobby of the grand painters, because it trailed with itself the suggestion 
of power and grandeur, gleaming lustre and its disinclination to tarnish. 
Lavish use of gold in order not only to delineate the details of costume 
but also to make painting attractive has been time-honoured tradition 
through the ages. 

“It is not known since when the gold-leaf began to be used for 
decorating images and paintings, but it is certain that in the early 
centuries of the Christian era gold-leaves were being used for decora¬ 
ting the stucco images of the Buddha in Gandhara. The Visnudharmo- 
tara Purana also mentions gold as a colouring material 
(Visnudharmottara, III, 40, 25), but we do not find the use of gold in 
the paintings of Ajanta, Eliura, Bagh or Badami. In the illustrated Jain 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century, gold, however, is profusely used. 
It seems, therefore, quite possible that the use of gold as a colouring 
material and also border decoration was introduced in India from 
Persia where the method of decoration with gold was first introduced 
by the Timurides in the fifteenth century. In the sixteenth century 
this method of decoration extended from Bokhara to various Persian 
centres. It came to India from Persia, where its use became general. 
The use of gold was not only confined to the embellishment of the 
manuscripts but was also extended in the binding of albums and f<5r the 
decoration of calligraphic panels’’—Motichand. 

This observation about of the antiquity of the use of gold in Indian 
paintings is open to controversy. Dr. Motichand on the basis of 
archaeological evidence, i.e. absence of the use of gold in the paintings 
of Ajarita, Eliura, Bagh and Badami, traced its influx in india from 
Persia. This, I contend, is confusing the artistic creations with the 
canons of Art. All this pictorial heritage of India as illustrated in the 
cave monuments is a direct outcome of the religions upsurge of the 
time. Painting, a palace-culture, must have been more refined and 
grander in the courts (with the use of gold in it) and simple yet sublime 
in the religious establishments like the cave-temples as referred by the 
learned Doctor. In pictorial canons of the V. D. (belonging to the 
early Gupta period) if the use of gold is there, its artistic representa¬ 
tion in pictures must have also been there which unfortunately are 
lost tons. All the principal texts headed by the V.D, echo this 
tradition of the old. Hence in my humble opinion the scholars should 
reconsider this point and revise their opinions. 

Now as regards the other metallic substances, used as colouring 
material are rajata (silver), tamra (copper) trapusa (tin) Abhrak (mica), 



and also loha (iron) as already referred to, in the above list. All 
these metallic elements were used in the form of powders applied tq 
the painting mixed with binding medium. 


A word on the technique of the use of gold as gathered from the 
ancient texts like the V.D., Ab. G. and S.R., may be also said here, 
befoi e the topic of delineations of shades and brightening of the 
picture with the colours and metallic substances may be taken up. 

The V.D. explicitly mentions the use of the gold, but as regards its 
technique, its prescription is general, taking perhaps all the metallic 
substances cf. the word ' ’— Git. Laks. p. 35 last but two lines — 

and accordingly it hints at two-fold technique of the use of 
these metals : 

1. Patra-vinyasa, i.e. gold leaves or leaves of any other 
metal; and 

2. Rasakriya— used in the form of the liquid transformed by 
heating it up with the mixture of Abhraka along with other ingredients 
such as eompa-kutha and vakula-niryasa. (N.B. kutha is the same as 
‘kvatha’ in the physian’s Materia Medica and as regards the‘niryasa’ 
it is.a kind of exudation or gum of some tree.) 

The substance of the prescription of the use of gold 
as found in the Abhilasitarthacintamani and Silparatna—Cit. 
Laks. p. 36 (^5 and p. 38 ( is as 

follows : 


“Gold-leaf should be divided into finest leaflets, and then ground 
with a well smoothed stone; afterwards it has to be mixed with water 
and with a small amount of sand. When this paste is well ground it 
should again be put into water so that all dirt may rise to the surface. 
1 he gold paste should then be pressed, mixed with vajralepa arjd 
applied with suitable brushes. There were nine brushes 
for every colour. When dry, the artist should rub it 
slowly with a boar-tusk until it becomes bright. Then again he may 
place over this very fine gold leaves and rub them with hard cotton. 

It may be noted here (cf. Cit. Laks. p. 38) that though two 
methods of the use of gold are described in the Silparatna; practically 
there is no difference in them except the minor details because in the 
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exposition of the ‘vidhi’ the texts particularises the aid of vajralepa 
which is already there in the first 'vidhi 5 . 

Brushes 

The Samarangana-Sutradhara under Vilekha-laksana (73. 12-21) 
gives a variety of five-fold brushes. They are technically called 
Kurcaka, Hastakurcaka, Bhasakurcaka, callakurcana, and Vartan! (?). 
Each of them has been provided with a particular shape of their points 
and they are tabulated as follows:— 


i« 


Types 

Shapes 


Kurcaka 

Vatankurakara —points 

like those of the 


sprouts 

of Banyan tree. 

Hastakiircaka 

Asvatthankurakara— „ 

„an Asvattha 

tree 

Bhasakurca 

Plaksa-Sucinibha ,, 

„an Indian 
fig tree. 

Callakurcana 

Udumbarakara ,, 

^another variety 
of an Indian fig 
tree. 

Varteni 

-- r . 1l 



JV. D. K.P. Jayaswal (cf. C: A Hindu Text on Painting’ 5 —Modern 
Review XXXIII, page 734) however, mentions that there were as many 
as nine brushes for every colour. 

This information supplied by our text is limited to shapes. What 
about their sticks (Danda)? From the corrupt line (73.22) it maybe 
surmised that these used to be made of bamboo (cf. Vainavodandah). 

Abh. C. (also Manasollasa) (Git Laks. p. 29) prescribes for the 
preparation of the paint-brush what is termed as Lekhani , to bring the 
hair of a calf and they should then be bound up with the aid of 
laks'a (lac) on the tip of the tulika. This lekhni is of three kinds— 
Sthtilz, Madhya and Sulema. The first is to be used in the application of 
paint-plaster or ointment ( ), the second in the drawing out the 

outline( 3 T|£n*T ) and the third in the finishing up the minutest of lines 
( flppiTf ) Silparatna, however, follows Ab. C. in this respect with 
some additional innovations of the three-fold lekhni to be varied to nine 
for each of the three primary colours like this : In shape the lekhani is 
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Of three kinds-Sthula etc. (cf. above vide Abh. C.) but in use it is to be 
sub-divided again into nine for each colour. It also gives variations in 
the hairs with which the three varieties of the lekhani is bound up on 
their bps. The S. R. prescribes the hair of calf-cars only for the 
SthQla (cf. Abh. C.) for the madhya and the suksma, the hair of the 
stomach of the goat and those of the tail of the hog are preferred 
respectively, 


Vartana—the Delineation 


One of the p incipal elements in the production of pictures is what 
we have called it Vartana, the display of light and shade along with the 
equally important element, the Rekha, the delineation and articulation 
of form. Both these elements are very much dependent for their fuller 
representation upon a set of three other accessories In the pictorical art. 
They are technically called Kiayaand Vrddhi—’decrease and increase,— 
the science of fore-shortening, the fundamental norm in painting 
without which neither delineation and articulation of form nor the 
display of light and shade can be fully represented. Equally important 
is the law of proportion, the Pramana, also. Dr. Kramrisch remarks (cf. 
the V. D. Translation—Introduction, page 14) “Fore-shortening (Ksaya 
and Vrddhi) and proportion (pramana) constitute with regard to single 
figures, the working of observation and tradition. The law of Ksaya 

and Vrddhi was as intensely studied by the ancient Indian painter as 
was perspective by the early Italian masters. Pramana, on the other 
hand, was the standardized canon, valid for the upright standing figure 
and to be modified by every bent and turn”. 


Now catching the lost thread of the Vartana, according to Visnu- 
dharmottara (cf. Ch. 41), it is stated to be three-fold: 1. Patraja— cross 
lines, 2. Airika—stumping—and 3. Vinduja—dots. 

The painter draws an outline in yellow and red colours as a rule. 
Both Visnudharmottara and Bharata’s Natyasastra concur in their view 
(cf. ibid p. 17) that “the painter should think of the proportionate size 
of the thing to be painted, and think of it as having been put on the 
wall. Then calculating its size in his mind, he should draw the outline 
making all the limbs. It should be bright in prominent places and dark 
in depressed places. It may be drawn in a single colour where com¬ 
parative distinction is required. If depressed places are required to be 
bright, jet black should be used ” 

As regards modelling to produce the effect of roundness or curvature 
bright colours are used until the deep darkness is produced-vide Siva* 
tatva-ratnakara. 



Mixture of colours—thousand of them,—cannot be described in fulj 
in any treatise. I hey are always left (the tradition agrees to it) to the 
imagination of the artist. Great emphasis is laid by the ancient masters 
on the light and dark shade of every tone. Again it may also be noted 
that for every phenomenon the brush with paints are not needed. “The 
colour has partly descriptive and partly suggestive significance”. For 
example take sky Or the atmosphere, Visnudharmottarra illustrates this 
phenomenon in both descriptive as well as suggestive colours. In the 
former, the sky is to be represented in blue colour of blue lotus and 
wearing a garment of that colour, if represented as a statue, it should 
carry the sun and the moon in its hands (cf. V. D. Part III, Ch. 62, 
verses 1-2). In the latter however, taken in a naturalistic and descrip¬ 
tive sense, it has to be painted as almost without any special colour. 

In the end it may be pointed out that proficiency in painting really 
depends on how a painter can delineate light and shade. Light and 
shade also go with the depths and heights as is evident from poets 
like Kalidas who simply paint the picture in their similes and Utpreksas 
(cf. Kumarsambhava lines) : 

Dr, Raghavan Comments 

Her body in girlhood was like an unfinished picture which when 
worked out with fine brush, attained the waken state as it were from the 
sleeping or blind state. The word here is important. It means 

the effect of light and shade; and this is given as one of the necessary 
good qualities of a picture in the Visnudharmottara : 

There are yet two other important topics under lelineations and 
they are Landscape painting and the delineations of Rasas and Rasa- 
drsties to be taken in the subsequent chapters. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HOW TO PAINT-CONVENTION IN PAINTING 

This is very important theme of the pictorial art canons. How to 
paint is to be answered both from the point of view of Realism and 
Idealism. All Fine Arts, Poetry, Drama, Music and Painting, etc. are 
guided by the loftiest of Idealism and highest of Culture as well as 
noblest of themes and sublimest of Conventions. Conventionalism in 
the art, therefore, is its life-breath, which in its turn is guided by 
Realism and Idealism both. Realism does not mean photographic 
fidelity. Similarly Idealism cannot be a monstrous torture of Realism. 
Idealism is Realism perfect and graceful. Realism has always been the 
ideal not only of Painting and Sculpture but also found fully represen¬ 
ted in Poetry. In Sisupalavadha ( ni-51 ) even the live cat is taken for 
statue so marvelous is the work of Sculptors. Another type of this 
highly realistic representation is to be found in ‘Raghu-Vamsa (XVI.16) 
where lions spring fiercely to kill the mighty elephants painted on the 
walls of bathing houses on the banks of Sarayu only to discover that they 
are merely lifeless drawings and nothing more. Similar examples of 
such extraordinary realistic treatment in painting and sculpture can be 
multiplied from both the literary and archaeological sources to prove 
this, realism in Indian art. We have already noted (cf. ‘Types of 
Painting’) that every Picture and especially a Viddha Citra (i. e. a 
portrait) should be like a reflection in the mirror. 

Further again “Light and shade or rather Chiaroscuro as it is 
technically called in the artists world, is a factor to which considerable 
attention has been paid by our ancients. This is an outcome of the 
desire to faithfully represent the volume or the third dimension on a 
plain surface like the board or the convas. This was done either with 
a single colour, i. e. monochrome or with different colours as we have 
it given in the Abhilasitartha-Cintamani and Sivatatvaratnakara: 
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The oldest authority on this point is the Mahabharata where the 
possibility of highly realistic representation by means of light and shades 
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in pictures is referred to in the verse quoted by Ksemendra in his 
Kavikanthabharana to show Vyasa’s knowledge of various arts inclu¬ 
ding painting. 

i 

*RT: lt ; 

Following it Hemacandra repeats the quotation in his Kavyanusa- 
sana. Dhanapala has a passage in the Tilakamanjarl where he talks of 
light and shade in colours bringing out the effect of relief. The use of 
the word ‘Dinakaraprabheva Prakasitavyaktanimnonnatavibhaga’ is 
significant especially when it shows us that the painter of ancient India 
had observed the play of light on forms and the effect of light and shadows 
thereby. There are other passages from Sanskrit litrature talking 
of the directions and forms of shadows, etc. that bear testimony 
to the very keen and accurate study of nature in ancient India; 
and with all this mass of evidence for it, it cannot be so easily said that 
Chiaroscuro was a sealed book to our forefathers. A look at the frescoes 
of India from any quarter, Ajanta, Bagh, Sittannavasal or Tanjore 
would reveal how well the principles of perspective and foreshortening 
were mastered. The talk of Ksayavrddhi in the Silpa-texts is actually 
shown in practice on the walls in these places. 

From the foregoing pages it is evident what was the ideal of our 
ancients in the pictorial world. Their attempt was at realistic treatment. 
Of course there are conventions in all spheres and as such certain convene 
tions are there in painting too. Representation of the three worlds being 
the aim of the artists of our land, and the forms of the divine ones, etc., 
being beyond the reach of our mortal eye, canons and descriptions 
regarding their forms, etc., laid clown by seers had to be strictly 
followed’ 5 —§ivaramamurti J. O. R. Madras Vol. 8. 1934. 

Thus treading our path through the mist of realistic representations 
of the old, we reach the door of treasure house of the Conventions. We 
have already heard some of the painting Conventions like Ksaya and 
Vrddhi, etc. Why should we adopt them? Impossibility of working of 
a hair beyond an indication of it, and a total inability to represent eye¬ 
lashes and colour in sculpture, the impossibilities of representation of 
volume—the three dimensions—in painting are some of the time- 
hottoured factors which gave rise to Conventions in this facinating 
pictorial art. There is yet another very powerful purpose of the Con¬ 
ventionalism in painting. It is to raise it as high as the Dhvani Kavya 
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in poetry. Where there is no suggestivenesss, only a play of words, etc., 
it is termed as Adhama Kavya; Suggestion, the vyangya elevates it 
high, and makes sublime. “The most detailed delineation in a picture 
where nothing is left to suggestion and where finish goes to a point Of 
vulgarity is never so desirable as suggestive sketch full of idea and 
thought provoking’’. ‘Convention’ therefore in the context of painting 
c is that particular suggestion that softens a picture and at the same time 
gets recognised being understood to connote a certain meaning by 
a large number of spectators’ just as in Alankara we talk of Vyaktavya- 
kta Kaminikucakaiaia as very beautiful and suggestive and bring it in 
as an illustration of Vyangyakavya we have the Vyaktavyakta sugges¬ 
tive picture with healthy conventions as the real force in art. 

We have a lot of references in Sanskrit literature where particular 
conventions denote particular states of emotions. The mudras and 
sthanas, etc. of Natya are other methods of expressing the same states 
and emotions. And as the method of suggestion in Citrasastra is not 
very different from that in the Natya-Sastra as stated in the verses:— 

w T0* a*rr ft*? w 

fpi^sr s«rr msr. i 

^ W ?) ff# i 

fart faw Hxi fan? vi n 

V isn udhar mo t tara. 

We have to take into consideration both the arts. 

All this realism and idealism in relation to conventionalism was 
introduced here to bring home to the reader the ancient technique—how 
to paint pictures—the subject-matter of this Chapter. We have already 
taken notice (vide ‘Scope of Painting’) of the very apt declaration of 
the author of Silparatna to the effect that representation of the three 
worlds is the aim of the artists of our land—israqf ^ 

TfFTT* I II — and the forms of the divine 

beings as well as the visualizations of so many things of the objective 
and the subjective world being beyond the reach of our mortal eyes, 
canons and descriptions regarding their forms and ideas as laid down 
by seers had to be strictly followed. Thus with this introduction the 
question: “Howto paint?” gets answered in conventions of the pic* 
torial art. 

In the Visnudharmottara there is a separate and full section titled 
Rupanirmana (also cit. laks. pp-24-29) which is the most representative 
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expatiation on this most important theme of the painting. This, therefore, 
has to be taken notice of in full. It has already been translated by Prof. 
Kramrisch and fully used in his own way by Sri Sivaramamurty also, 
vide his article ‘Conventions in the art of Painting’ J. O. R. Vol. VIII 
*934> and the present writer will make an attempt to study it in tabulation 
so as to present it in a more coherent and systematic way. 

It may be noted at the very outset that conventionalism in Indian 
pictorial art was fully guided by the proportionate visualisation also. It 
is, therefore, that in the representation of Daityas, Danavas, Yaksas, 
Kinnaras, Devas, Gandharvas, Rsis, Kings, ministers, Brahmins, etc,, 
separate pramanas of each class based on separate calculations like 
Hamsa, Bhadra, Rucaka, etc,, and the special distinguishing characteris¬ 
tics are given. Let us see all these as tabulated hereunder: 


Characteristics 

lustrous but weak and emaciated, with 
matted hair and skin of the black deer 
as the uttariya 
with Sekhara-mukuta 


Objects 

Rs is 

(Sages) 

Devatas and 
Gandharvas 

N.B. i.—The text seems to be corrupt. Sri Sivaramarnurti trans¬ 
lates it as not devoid of crowns and having a Sikhara. But l would 
take Sekhara for Sikhara. Thus the meaning would be : these should be 
shown not in crowns proper but in one of their varieties—the Sekhara 
crown. 

full of splendour cf. Brahma-teja (ff^j 
and wearing white garments, 
adorned fully and in a gaudy fashion 
with all sorts of ornaments and with 
turbans and not crowns, 
with terrible aspect—fearful face, with 
globular eyes, frowning eye-brows and 
with a gaudy apparel, 
handsome with garlands and orna¬ 
ments, having swords in hands and flying 
in the sky or moving on the earth with 
their wives. 

-The text says that w'ves of Kinnaras, Nagas, Raksas, 
Yaksas, greatmen. Pisacas, Vamanas (dwarfs), Kubjas (humpbacks), 
Pramathaganas and kings are to be painted appropriately to the 
measurement of their husbands which in case of first three is Rucaka- 
pramana and the fourth in Sasapramana and the rest according to their 
natural measurements. 


Brahmanas 

Ministers , 
Atrologers 
Royal priests 
Daityas and 
Dsinavas 

Gandharvas 

VidyUdharas 


Jf. B. 2.- 
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Raktasas 

Nfigas 

Taksas 
N.B. 3. 
pramana. 
Ganas of gods 


Convention in Fainting 43.5 

(i) with the face of a horse and a 
human body; be completely decked 
with jewels, lustrous and carrying 
musical instruments. 

• •'< t. . >, 

( ii ) with a horse’s body and a human 
face. 

terrible, with fierce eyes, hairs all flying 
up dishevelled. 

like gods with an addition of hoods on 
their heads. 

fully ornamented. 

-The Pramathas of gods, and the Pisacas have no special 


—having faces of various creatures, 
wearing varied dresses, carrying different 
weapons engaged in multifarious sports 
and activities. 

N.B. 4.—All Vaisnavaganas are one type except for four 
differences—one class, Vasudevagana,resemblingVasudeva, S&nkarsana^ 
gana resembling Sankarsana and ganas of Pradyumna and Aniruddha 
resembling them both—all possessing the valour of their lord, clear like 
moon, and dark like blue lotus or the marakata gem with the lustre of 
sindura. 

Vesyl&ganas with gaudy apparel in Srngara and in 
(prostitutes) Rucaka-pramana 

Kulastriyah full of modesty and in Malavya 

(Ladies of pramana with ornaments, but not 

the house) gaudy. 

N. B. 5.—The wives of Daityas, Danavas and Yaksas are beautiful; 
others according to their forms. 

Widows —greyhaired in white clothes, devoid of, all ornaments. 

JSf. B . 6.—Dwarfs, humpbacks, old ladies and beautiful damsels are 
to be in the retinue of princesses. 

Kancukl —old 

Vaiiyas and in Rucka and Sasaka pramana, wearing 

Su dras dresses according to their castes. 

Commander - very proud, mighty with a ponderous 

in-chief head, broad chest, prominent nose and 

chin, lusty shoulders, browny arms, thick 
neck, gigantic in proportions, with three 
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Wariors 
Armed foot- 
soldiers 

Bowmen 

Horses and 
Elephants 
Warriors 
on them 
Horse-riders 
Bards 

Heralds 
Warriors with 
clubs 

PratihUra 
(door keeper) 

Merchants 
Musicians, 
Dancers, Critics 
of Instruments 
Respectable 
townsmen 
(Paurajana- 
padas) 

Workmen 

Wrestlers 


Bulls, lions , etc. 
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distinct wavy wrinkles on his brow, a 
broad waist, with his look upwards. 

— knitted brows. 

over-bearing look, gaudy dress and 

haughty bearing, of Karantaka type, 
armed with swords and shields. 

—bare knees with excellent bows, wear¬ 
ing slippers on their feet. 


—generally dark in colour, with orna¬ 
ments, their hairs in Juta-tasara fashion. 
—in northern fashion. 

—with gaudy apparel, veins visible on 
their neck with sight upwards. 

tawny and looking sideways, 
like Danavas. 

with demeanour, neither too proud nor 

too calm, holding a staff, sword hanging 
by his side. 

—with high turbans. 

—wearing gaudy dress. 


with silvery hair, decked with auspci- 
cious ornaments, dressed in clean 
raiment, courteously disposed, affable 

and sweet-tempered, good-looking by 
nature. 

engaged in duty. 

haughty, terrible, and tall, with a body 
of large proportions, thick neck and a 
closely cropped heavy head. 

with the natural background—meadows 
and forests, etc., respectively. 
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JV. B. 6 .— Sadrsyakarana, i. e. faithful delineation being the most 
important canon of pictorial art these above depictions relate to the objects 
generally not seen by the painter; otherwise faithful representation is 
the rule. 

JV. B . 7 .—The text lays down that people born in different 
countries are to be painted according to the form of their features, 
colour and apparel, and further directs the painter to carefully ascertain 
land, occupation, position and work, seats, couches, vehicles and dress, 
etc, before discriminating and painting them properly. 

Rivers having bodies, with Vahanas holding 

Purnakumbhas and knees bent. 

Mountains With Sikharas at the top of the head. 

Earth With islands in her hands, 

KB. cT*TT Ipjstf this line is unintelligi¬ 

ble to Sri Sivaramamurty and Dr, Kramerisch some how suggests earth 
with the islands for hands—I however would interpret Earth as a 
goddess in whose hands are shown the islands. 

Oceans Bearing jewelled jars, with mountain peaks 
as their hand. Sri Murty however takes 
it ‘with sikhara mudra*—the word pani in 
sense of hasta, i. e. mudra is not current, 
nevertheless substance not unwarranted 
with water as their hollow and for their 
symbols of weapons (and not) they should 
be a bit depicted on their heads. ‘A 
sign of water (wavy lines) is to be depicted 
about the lip of their weapons’, Murty— 
is not acceptable to me at least. 

in general is represented in pot (kumbhas) 


Nidhis 
(treasures) 
Sankhanidhi 
Padmanidhi 
JV. 5 . 9. 


in drawing of Sankha 
„ „ Padma 

-Other varieties of Nidhis as found in litrature are 
Mahapadma, Makara. Kacchapa, Mukunda Kunda, Nila and Vara— 
nine in all. 

JV. B. io.—The text directs us that ‘all objects to be drawn’ (i. e. 
sppt)—and not ‘activity 5 as taken by Mr. Murty—should conform to the 
forms, their murti. Thus the divine ones should be specifically marked 
off by an aksamala and book. 
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Thus for the objects taken as Adtiya and now the text passes to the Dtsya 
objects : 

<r i wi 

Sky — Colourless, full of birds 

- Heavens — full of stars 

Earth Threefold.—( i) Jangala—wild 

(ii) Anupa—arid or marshy 
(in) Misra ? 

Mountain With chains of rocks, peaks* dhatus, trees 
waterfalls and snakes 

Forest full of trees, birds and beasts 

Water with a number of fish, tortoise, swans and 
other acquatic animals 

Town with picturesque temples, palaces, markets, 

streets, beautiful royal highways 

Village with roadways, with some gardens and 
groves on either side 

Forts and with their proper sites (bhumivinivesa) 

Fortresses (and not suitable background as Mr. 

Murty takes it) along with a rampart 
wall and battlements (high as mountains 
and not mountains in addition) 

having all sorts of Wares 


Apano bhumi 
(bazaars) 
ApHnabhumi 
Gamblers 


—full of men drinking wine 

devoid of upper garments and the loosers and 
winners among them as sorrowful and full 
of joy, respectively. 

Battle-field with four-fold army (chariots, elephants, 
horses and footmen) Warriors furiously 
fighting and blood flowing about the 
corpses of the dead ones. 

Burial ground suggested through funeral—piles of logs and 
dead bodies. 

M&rga (way) with caravans fully loaded 

Night (i) general 

suggested with moon and stars, thieves 
stealthily approaching and people fast 
alseep (another epithet is 



Dawn 

Day 

Sandkya, 

(Evening) 

Darkness 

Moonlight 
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which is not intelligible)* Dr. Kramrisch 
translates it as those engaged in worldly 
pleasures, I would however emend it as 

thereby 

meaning as ‘also shown ulukas (rooming 
about)’ 

(it) first half with Abhisarikas 

with red streak, dim lamps and cock’s 
crow 

with men drawn in active work 

with Brahmanas engaged in contempla¬ 
tion 

with people (and not thieves as Mr* Murty 
takes it) moving to their houses 

with the bloom of kumudas, the blue lilies 
and 


(Jyotsna) 

closure of lotus petals. 

Sun 

with the depiction on of the fatigued peo¬ 
ple. 

Spring 

With trees full of blossoms, cuckoos and 


bees and people gay and hAppy. 

Summer 

with perspiring people, animals under the 
shade of trees and buffaloes bathing in 
mud Und dried up lakes. 

Rainy season 

with overhead clouds (full of water,) the 
rainbow, the lightening, birds hiding in 
trees and lions and tigers, etc. in their 
dens. 

Sarat season 

with trees full of fruits, fields of ripe Corn 
and sheets of water full of swans and 

lotus. 

Hemanta 

with a misty atmosphere and barren earth 
with dew-sprinkled surface. 

Sisira 

with joyous crows and elephants, shivering 
men and a dewy atmosphere. 
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JV*. B .—The text says that only a look at the fruits and blossoms of 
trees as well as the mirth and joy (or otherwise) of the people^-in short 
3 look at the world around, should give the picture of the seasons, 
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PAINTING AND AESTHETICS 

Not only the Rekha—the delination and articulation of form—and 
the Vartana—the display oflight and shade—constitute the essential ele¬ 
ments of pictorial art, but the skill in the colouring (the essence ot 
painting) is also the most predominant factor in the representation of 
the Citra-images. 

The expressionism of colours visualises a temperamental attitude 
and is concerned with the wide range of emotions, which in their turn 
give rise to what are called Rasa-citras, the pictures of emotions. Sri 
Kumara (cf. Silparatana vs. 145-7) considers these rasa-citras as 
group by themselves. They are distinct from the realistic paintings 
which are resembling what is actually seen in nature and look like a 
reflex in a mirror. 

According to Bharata (cf. Natya-sastra ch. VI. vs. 42-43) “each 
rasa (emotion) had to be painted in its expressive colour, the srrigara 
(erotic) was of syama hue, the laugh-exciting (hasa) of white colour, 'the 
pathetic (karuna) of grey colour, the furious (rudra) of red colour, the 
heroic (vlra) of yellowish white colour, the fearful (bhayanaka) of black 
colour, the super-natural and amazing of yellow colour and the 
repulsive loathsome (vlbhatsa ) of blue colour”.—Kramrisch’s Trans. 

The author of the Samar'angana-Sutradhara, himself a great aesthe- 
tician (cf. his authorship of‘Srngaraprakasa) and a king of very refined 
talents and sentiments, must have had this traditional background of the 
intimate relationship between aesthetics and the painting that he has 
devoted a full chapter on this topic in connection with the exposition of 
the pictoral art. 

In the 82nd Chapter, entitled “Rasadrsti-laksanam” at the very 
outset he proclaims, “Now (after I have described the canons of 
painting in detail) I shall describe the Rasas and the Rasa-drstis; 
because the Bhavavyaktih—the manifestation of sentiments in pictoral 
images (citra) is dependent on the rasas and rasa-drstis (tadayatta). 

Then follows the exposition of the eleven Rasas and eighteen Rasa- 
drstis most particularly suited fo the science of paipting in relation to 
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their delination in pictures and images* The following table will show 
both these groups at glance with their characteristics : 

A—ELEVEN RASAS 




Physical 

Mental 


manifestations 

manifestations 

1. Srngara 

Motion in eye-brow 
lovable look. 

Full of emotion of love 
and its manifestation 
in the look. 

2. Hasya 

Apahgas, the outer 
covers of the eyes are 
blossomed; the lips 
flashing. 

Playful mood. 

3. Karuna 

Cheeks wet with tears, 
eyes closed up in the 
excess of sorrow. 

Worry and agitation 
(Santapa), 

4. Raudra 

Eyes Red, the forehead 
swelled up, the lower 
lip being bitten up by 
the teeth. 


5, Prema 

Horripulation all over 
body (as a result of 
gain in riches, progeny 
and seeing near and 
dear ones.) 

Happy mood 
(Harga). 

6. Bhayanaka 

Eyes perplexed and 
simply confused, cowed 
down for the fear of 
the look of the 
approaching evil 

(enemy). 

Agitated mind and 
heart. 

7. Vira 

— 

Endurance and streng- 


th. 


8 . — 

9. BIbhatsa 


io. Adbhuta 


ii. Santa 
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Pupils of eyes paralysed 
and gratified bpth on 
account of an extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle or 
scene. 

Happy look through¬ 
out. 


Absence of change and 
attachment. 


B— EIGHTEEN RASADRSTIS 


N. B. Each one of them is related to some principal Rasa enume¬ 
rated above and indicated below: 


I. 

Lalita 

Srngara 


2. 

Hrsta 

Prema 


3- 

Vikasita 

Hasya 


4- 

VikrtS 

Bhayanaka 


5- 

BhrkutI 

— 


6. 

Vibhrama 

Srngara 


7- 

Sankucita 

99 


8. 

— 



9- 

Urdhvagata 

— 


IO. 

YoginI 

Santa 


ii. 

Dina 

Karuna 


12. 

Dffta 

Vira 


i3- 

Vihvala 

Bhayanaka and Karuna 

14. 

Sankita 

99 

99 

15- 

Kuncita 

Bhayanaka 


16. 

Jihma 

'v’ • 


>7- 

Madhyastha & 

Santa 


18. 

Sthira 

— 



Without going into details it 'may be remarked—that all these rasas 
and rasa-drstis are not a copy of the Kavyasastra. They have been 
amply modified in their laksanas to suit the sentiments characteristic ol 
images in paints. While in poetry the Bhavas are of secondary 
importance—the rasas supermost, here in painting, it is the bhavas the 
physical and mental manifestations, which play the supreme role. 
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Two important points in relation to the aesthetics in the pictorial 
art still need to be expounded. Firstly all these rasas, though charac¬ 
teristic of only human beings—men, women, and children and in their 
likeness the anthropomorphic forms of the gods and demi-gods and 
demons—they have an application to all sentient creations—“Manusani 
Puraskrtya Sarvasatvesu Yojayet”—82. 13. This statement goes to the 
very core of the art and shows that if birds and animals in paints could 
be shown manifesting the sentiments, it is really the master-piece, the 
supreme achievement of the artist. It becomes a new creation, a 
superior creation to that of Brahma, the Primordial Creator Himself 
If it is through the symbolism of Mudr&s—hand poses, bodily poses and 
the postures of the legs—the mute gods speak to us, giving their vent to 
the sublimest of thoughts and noblest of expressions, these so-called 
brutes can also become our co-sharers in the aesthetic experience. 
It is neither extra-ordinary nor supernatural about it. It is the 
marvel of the art. If poetry can create an idealistic world full of 

beauty and bliss alone, the painting, her sister must also follow the 

suit. 

The art of Painting is based on the art of Natya.—Another 
point to which the attention of the reader is re-invited is the intimate 
relationship of painting with the art of dance and the science of 
Music. The following lines from Visnudharmottara are quoted to 
illustrate this fundamental background of painting (from Dr. Kramrisch’s 
translation p. 31.): 

‘Markandeya said: Without a knowledge of the art of dancing, 
the rules of painting are very difficult to be understood. Hence no 
work of (this) earth (oh) King should be done even with the help of 
those two, (for something more has to be known). 

Vajra said : Please speak to me about the art of dancing and the 
rules of painting you will tell me (afterwards) for (Oh) twice-born one, 
the rules of the art of dancing imply (those of) the art of painting. 

Markandeya said : The practice of (dancing) is difficult to be under¬ 
stood by one who is not acquainted with music. Without music 
dancing cannot exist at alP. 

The author of Samaririgana-Sutradhara fully conversant with this 
tradition, after he has dwelt at length on the Rasadrstis, has very beauti¬ 
fully brought out this implication in the 33rd and 34th lines of the 82nd 
Chapter: 


wnisr^ y 
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^ffa^^tfF II 

snf^% m fa#.i 

...... arts wF^*r 

Thus a perusalof the sections on painting in the Visnudharmoltara and 
in Bhoja’s Samarahgana-sutradhara, etc. will show how Citra is based on 
the canons of Natya. The authors of these texts find it possible to treat of 
Citra only after treating of Natya. For Citra is only one scene of 
Natya and Natya a succession of citras. The Vi >nudharmottara says 
that Citra is as much the art of imitation (armkarana) as Natya. The 
poses, the hands of dance called Nrtyahastas, the Rasadrstis -these are 
studied elaborately in Natya and this study is absolutely necessary for, 
and is fully utilized in, painting. Says the Vi. Dha— 

few 5 ^fwi*#*r faw^# 5|j%cTFr i 
w f# mi fa# wtWTprfcr: **r<rr i 
crqr WST ar^qfT^fa II 

i 

cf Vrq fa# fatqr 5 TtT fa# T< \\ 

i. e. what the hand poses have implicitly expressed (cf. manifold hand- 
poses, like Varada ; Vyakhyana, JiTana, Yoga—Mudras and 64 Hasta- 
mudras, together with nine-fold bodily poses and a good many of the 
leg-postures), the rasas and the rasa-drstis make that explicit. Thus 
the images are bestowed life movement through this symbolism of gesti¬ 
culation, the very essence of dramatics and aesthetics, both put together 
(Sarvabhinyadarsanat). Therefore, this delineation of the rasas and 
rasa-drstis and their representation thereof, constitute the fundamental 
background both in Angika (Drama) and the citra (Painting) arts. 
The science of painting is dependent on the science of Aesthetics (Drama¬ 
tics included.) 

Aspects of Poetry in terms of Pictures. —Dr. Raghavan 
has contributed a very nice exposition of subject in his own way—vide 
‘Some Sanskrit Texts on Painting’ J. O. R, Madras Vol. XI 1934 and 
I am taking liberty to reproduce some portions here of that article to 
convey a fuller picture of this vital side of pictorial art: “Vamana, among 
other Alankarikas, was a keen student of pictures and his Kavya- 
lamkara-sutras and Vrtti describe some aspects of property in terms 
of picture. With much insight, Vamana says that the essence of 
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poetry is style (ftfiRRBT sffTstpR) and compares this Rlti to the linear 
beauty, the lines or a picture.—trcTT^ fcr^f UflftW fa* 5 PT®T Sjfirfew- 
As style is the soul of poetry so are lines that of picture. On seeing 
this remark of Vamana we are reminded of the Visnudharmottara 
which says that the masters praise the lines. 

Vamana again returns to the same metaphor of which he seems to 
be very fond of and says in his Kavyalankara.sutra-vrtti, III, i. 

tmi vqr wp f^rqf^d: i 

srrt: u 

Another reference to painting in Vamana speaks of colour. The 
Visnudharmottara, after saying that the masters praise the lines, remarks 
that some others praise ‘colour’ ^RT:). 

Vamana says that ‘aujjvalya’ is that quality of the colouring of a 
picture which makes the picture always look new and fresh. ‘Aujjvalya’ 
is brilliancy which ensures the life of a picture. Otherwise the picture 
fades and looks very old. This quality is borrowed by him in poetry 
and he says that poetry looks brilliant and preserves that brilliancy by 
the quality of ‘kanti’ in the words chosen. 

3fjyjer?ir I Ibid., Ill, 1.25. 

sffaRftT qqfRfTcTTfjV 3*rfatinVfT: I 

cR M Ibid., Ill, I. 

A similar idea of an old picture is visualised by Rajasekhara, the 
dramatist, in a fine description of Nature in the fading evening twilight 
and approaching darkness in the prologue to his drama, Bala-bharata 
or Pracanda-pandava. He compares Nature at dusk to an old picture 
dulled by smoke: 


'fosq ^cftfRtr: tri^t t 


far^qR-T sprstpri' 


Vamana in his Kavyalankara-sutra (I. iii. 30-31) compares drama 
to picture a id calls drama as literature par excellence, because of its 
likeness to a picture. 

g?<r^5 VTFTT dfe fa* far<T2Rcr I 

Bhatta Tauta, as has been quoted by his pupil, Abhinava, in his 
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Abhinavabharatl, says that Rasa-realisation or emotional response is 
easily and excellently got only from a drama, for abhinanya or acting 
makes the thing live before us in drama. That is, there poetry 
attains the visual state wlieh one can realise through the eye what one 
can only imagin otherwise. It is because of this quality that drama is 
called picture by Vamana,—a series of pictures seen before our eyes. 
It is because of this quality also that drama is called Rupa (afttsrnpF- 
fcRfeg #7 if ?<T 1^717 'tfTogo 

Vamana briefly compares RIti, the essence of poerty, to lines 
(rekha) which are the essence of pictures. This sutra is quoted and 
further explained by Ratneivarain his commentary on Bhoja’s Sarasvatl- 
kanthabharana: 

g«rr vrerr ?rtr TYf%frf?r 

i 

Rajanaka Kuntaka, another great Alankarika, in chapter III of his 
Vakrokti-jlvita says while speaking of the poet’s beautiful speech: 

: farqfaTrNMW II 

The stamp of beauty on a poet’s utterance is totally different from 
the materials of poetry, viz, the words and thoughts. It is the result 
purely of the great powers of the poet, constituting his genius. This is 
like the beauty of a picture which is born of the genius of the artist 
and is separate from the plank or wall on which the picture is painted 
or the colours employed. Kuntaka here refers to two surfaces, wall 
and plank, to the rules for lines, anatomy etc., given in the Citrasatras, 
to the colours and to the ‘chaya’ or ‘kanti’ or ‘aujjalya’ of which. 
Vamana spoke. The following is Kuntaka’s Vrtti on the Karika given 
above: 

ertf gs^jrsgfasrur:, Trf=rr: i rrfesnre cTrtt— tmi fasreq- fonfa 

fasrTRqrtsrer 57^7 

5 ^ci 7 l^ra^-ibid., p. 154- 
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The application of the Rasa theory to Citra.—It follows from 
the above-mentioned fact that Citra is based on Natya, that the critics of 
old applied the Rasa theory of Natya, and Kavya to Citra as well. As 
a matter of fact the Rasa theory applies to all arts. So it is that, while 
speaking of the kinds of pictures in the section on Painting in his 
Abhilasitarthacintamani ( Mysore ed.), king Somesvara speaks of one 
type of picture called Bhava-citra: 

Jayadeva, author of the Candr'aloka and his commentator, Paya- 
gunda Vaidyanatha, apply the Rasa theory to Citra. 

hut h spth h ffHTHrafaHTfaar: i 
3 n?^T?nTHTcr 5 : Hisft TH: II VI-3 

The application of the Dhvani theory to Citra.—The appli¬ 
cation of the Rasa theory of drama and poetry to picture means that in 
pictures also Rasas are to be depicted by conditions which rouse them, viz., 
theobjects ofemotions, the excitements ofemotions, the effects of emotions 
and the minor emotions which can be called fleeting feelings and which are 
accessory to the major emotional mood. This means the application ofthe 
Dhvani theory also to Citra. It certainly means so. For, in an artistic 
presentation, it is the suggestion that forms the very life of that artistic 
expression. This can also be proved by taking the canons given by the 
Visnudharmottara for depicting things like evening, etc. A perusal of 
the verses in chapter 24, which show, how mountains, sky, earth, etc. 
must be depicted, will prove the truth of this statement. The subjects, 
e. g., gamblers should be suggested by depicting them as bereft of their 
upper 1 A highway must be 

suggested by portraying a caravan of camels, etc. carring articles of 
transport (pt HPT HT*f SR^Ffrf;) The night must be suggested 

bydrawing a thief walking stealthily, by an abhisarik'a hurrying to meet her 
lover in her secret meeting place and so forth. Rather it is in picture 
that this principle of Dhvani, which, according to modern English critics, 
is “symbolism” in poetry, applies excellently. For here, in picture, there 
is no scope for the word which can name the subject depicted. In 
poetry, it is a fault to give anything by its name. To call Rasas by 
their names, which will never rouse up those Rasas, is a flaw of poetry, 
called the of Rasas. Thus the title of a picture forms a 

very little part of it. If one does not avoid this flaw, his poem comes to 

the state of that picture which can be known only by its title or that 
frame which has the title of the picture within. 



CHAPTER St 

STYLES OF PAINTING IN RELATION TO COLOURS, 
PATRAS AND KANTAKAS 

Enough has been said on the colours—Primary, Secondary as well 
as their Compounds, etc.—in the previous chapter. Here something about 
the styles of colours, or clouring and of the patras and the kantakas is 
to be said. It is something quite unknown if there were also styles of 
Painting like those of Architecture or Sculpture. Aparajita-praccha, 
however, has this distinction to propound this theme in at least three of 
its Sutras (i.e. Chapters)—vide Sutras Nos. 227-229. 

Before something is said about the styles of painting in relation to 
these three very important accessories in the pictorial art, viz. colours, 
patras and kantakas, let us have a working knowledge of all these ele¬ 
ments. Colours have already been taken notice of—vide Chapter VII. 
Let us therefore confine ourselves to the remaining two here. 

, \ V ^ , .1 ... ,, '.....V,, .4,. 

Patras, in my opinion, in relation to Painting, are the delinea¬ 
tions of the natural scenery, characteristic of a particular region. As 
flaura and Fanna of a particular country or region have different 
varieties of their own, naturally they carved out for themselves a style 
of their own. In painter’s art delineations of nature both in the back¬ 
ground as well as in the forefront making it conspicuous for the sake of 
suggestions, have formed a tradition in the literature and an important 
convention in the technique. As paintings are manifold—landscape, 
portraits, both divine and human, the images of beasts and birds, the 
symbolic representations of the sun, moon, the sky, the clouds, etc., 
etc<) —some technique has to be evolved out, to present all this in a 
picture of limited size, with limited resources. These patras, though 
literarlly mean ‘leaves’, have some symbolic and suggestive implication 
having a wider denotation and connotation both. It is from this angle 
that this treatise, Aparajita-praccha, in its Sutra No. 227, has taken up 
this theme. 

The query of Aparajita in connection with the origin of Citra-patra 
begins with a list of the manifold patras like dina-patra, rtu-patra, jala- 
patra, sthala-patra, nara-patra, megha-patra, nagara-patra, dravida- 
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patra, vyantara-patra, vesara-patra, kalinga-patra, yarnuna-patra, sisu- 
patra, svastika-patra, vardhamana-patra, sarvatobhadraka-patra, etc. 

Now in reply to this query of the son-disciple (Aparajita, one of 
the Four, rather the youngest, Manasa sons of the great Visvakarman) the 
father-Acharya Visvakarma—relates the origin of these patras, incidently 
hinting at the different styles of the painting, sculpture and architecture 
also. These according to the text are: 

1. Nagara, 

2. Dravida, 

3. Vyantara 
and the story is: 

“The churning of by gods and demons brought 

forth, along with several other valuables, a charming tender- 
limbed divine tree pens with variegated 7 ?, 5*7 and 'P5T. The 
rrFPC style of architecture came into being in the eastern, srifa?, 
in the southern, and in the nothern branches of that 
respectively, puts forth leaves in TtRf (spring), Jrfas in 

(summer) and 3RfT in (autumn). In a general way, 
jfTnT style is prevalent in while ffTfa? owes its origin to 

spjfi^and to the north. 7FR being fa?, is white in colour; 
safas being srfa?, is red; while is #5? and green. 

“Forms of leaves of ?nrr, srfas and are Trashy? and 
afaffacr. The distinguishing tts^s of these styles are sqpfa 
(resembling the nails of a tiger), (resembling 

thorns of and %?Pi5t) and Tifar (resembling a flower of 
artpR? plant), respectively. 

“In face of such documentary evidence, differentiating 

jrfair and 'TfflT forms of architecture from one another, 
in the matter of ^ (geographical distribution), ?ifa, m 
(colour) T?rffa and H&f (mouldings), it is certainly an 
unsound attempt to theorize that fanrc is nothing more than 
^ that modern writers have ousted out oi existence, 
in favour of tftt’. 1 Mankad 

All these styles, rather jatis, i.e. Citra-jatis, gave rise to innumerable 
Other varieties and sub-varieties of patras, for example dina-patras are 


4. Vesara, 

5. Kalinga and 

6. Yamuna 
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of fifteen varieties. Similarly other varieties are enumerated in the text, 
an enumeration of winch may be seen in the quotations (Cit. Laks. 
p. 31-33)- The styles-wise patras have already been hinted at, above. 
A special feature of the varieties of patras is that as they are related to 
have sprung up from the different parts of that Maha Taru, the Sura- 
Taru, they fittingly corresponding to their geneological account like the 
ten fold Sakhodbhava (rising from branches) patras and sixteen-fold 
kandaja (resulting from Kanda—the root). Other varieties are also 
similarly accounted for (see Cit-laks.) 

Kantakas—are mouldings and they are stated to be of eight-fold 
variety, having their individual or respective shapes: 


I. 

Kali 

5 - 

Vyavarta 

2. 

Kalika 

6. 

Vyavrtta 

3 * 

Vyamisra 

7 - 

Subhariga and 

4 * 

Citrakausala 

8. 

Bhanga-citraka 


The first is like the flower of Agastya-tree, the second takes the 
shape akin to the tongue of the Varaha, Vyamisra is said to be in shape 
of a bud of flower showing its kesara in tha middle. Gitra-kauiala is to 
be recognized in the shape of a ukara, while Vyavarta resembles the 
nails of a tiger and Vyavrtta assumes the shape of a Kalasa. Lastly the 
remaining two—bhanga resembles the thorn of vadaraphala and 
subtanga in shape of krtika? 

It may be remarked here that whether patra-painting had any 
historically authentic basis from the standpoint of styles or not, it was 
remarkably a flourishing house-hold pictorial art among the cultured 
ladies of ancient India. Bana, among the Sanskrit poets, has said enough 
about this patra-racana or Patra-vicchiti, a common hobby 
and a pleasant occupation among the beautiful damsels of the time. 
A single illustration from Bana’s writings (of. H. C. p. 143; Ka. p. 143)-— 

etc., etc. ‘Adepts in drawing designs of creepers and flowers they run 
their fingers bathed in colour dexterously over whitened pots and 

plates__ etc. '—can convince us that patra-painting and its handmaid, 

the kantaka-delineations were in a very advanced state betokening a 
high stride that this side branch of pictorial art had taken in ancient 
India, 
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So much about the canonical presentation of the styles of painting, 
a few words may also be added, of historical heritage of Indian painting. 
We know that in India three distinct styles or schools of Painting 
arose and reached the culmination of their artistic craftsmanship—the 
Buddhist, the Hindu (the early and the medieval, the latter being the 
Rajaputa) and the Mohammedan or Mughal. In this connection 
it may be said that early Hindu painting is devoid of any historical 
information in our possession to classify it into different schools or 
styles. Similarly the classical frescoes of Buddhist painting too can* 
not be said to have any different and distinct schools or styles of their 
own. “But the historian, Taranath, throws some useful, although 
confusing, light on the Buddhist art of painting in India which may be 
considered at this stage. He refers to three styles of early Buddhist art, 
which may be described as the Deva, the Yaksha and the Naga styles. 
The Deva style was practised in the country of Magadha (an area 
corresponding approximately to modern Bihar) for some centuries after 
the advent of Buddha—from the sixth century B.G. to the third century 
B.G. He relates that in the former days human masters, who were 
endowed with miraculous power, produced astonishing works of art. 
It is expressly stated in the Vinaya-agama and other works that the 
wall paintings, etc., of these masters were such as to deceive by their 
likeness to the actual things depicted”. 

‘The Yaksha style flourished about the third century B.C.. as 
laranath associates it with King Asoka. In spite of efforts to locate 
a race of Yakshas; it is clear that the author treats these as a community 
of supernatural beings, people who were demi-gods and whose art 
was of a miraculous order. The Naga style was practised in the time 
of Nagarjuna, a writer and philosopher who lived at the beginning of 
the third century A.D. by‘Naga artisans.’ Traces of the Nagas,*an 
early race who lived under the protection of snakes, are to be found in 
India from Kashmir to Madras. The Stupa of Amravati, erected 
about the second century A.D. on the Krishna river (Madras State) 
shows many traces of the influence of Nagas, who appear to have been 
great architects and artists. From Taranath’s criticism of the work 
of all these three styles we are left in no doubt as to its general cha¬ 
racter being essentially realistic, for he proceeds to sum up his descrip¬ 
tion by the statement that ‘the works of the Devas, Yakshas and 
Nagas for many years deceived men by their reality”. 

“After the third century A.D., Taranath remarks on an appreciable 
decline ‘it seemed as if the knowledge of art had vanished from among 
men*. A revival took place later, and the author then gives an 
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account of some of the Buddhist schools of painting. The three main 
schools were the Middle Country, the Western and the Eastern. 
Geographically the Middle Country school of painting corresponded 
substantially to the Uttar Pradesh of the present day. It was foun¬ 
ded by a great painter and sculptor, of the name of Bimbasara, born in 
Magadha in the reign of king Buddhapaksha, whose date is presumed 
to be about the fifth or sixth century A.D. Taranath remarks that 
the painters of this school were very numerous, and the styles resembled 
the early works of the Devas. Bimbasara may be therefore re¬ 
garded as having effected a renaissance of the ancient style 
of painting, as this existed some ten centuries previously. The Western 
school may be located in Rajputana, as the principal artist was Sringa- 
dhara, born in Marwar in the reign of King Sila. This monarch was 
probably Siladitya Guhila, of Udaipur, who lived in the seventh century 
A.D. The paintings, of this school much resembled those of the 
Yakshas. The Eastern school flourished in Varenda (Bengal) under 
the kings Dharampala and Devapala, in the ninth century, and the style 
was that of the Nagas. Dhiman and his son, Bitpaio, were the most 
famous artists of the Eastern school, and they both appear to have been 
equally proficient in painting, sculpture and metal work”. 

“Subsidiary schools or styles of art were practised between the sixth 
and tenth centuries in Kashmir, Nepal, Burma and Southern India, but 
according to Taranath, they were mainly inspired by the productions of 
the three principal schools referred to above’ 5 —I. P. p. 39-41. 

The medieval Indian painting, however, is an exception and it does 
give us some historical information about the different styles of Mughal 
and Rajput paintings. Percy Brown observes: ‘Indian painting is 
classified by Indian connoisseurs, partly geographically, but mainly by 
the terms of its technique. Fach school or local development is identi¬ 
fied by its Kalm, a word translated literally as ‘pen’, but meaning ‘brush’ 
The different styles of painting are therefore referred to as of the Delhi y 
Deccani or Kangra kalm, etc., according to the character of the brush 
work. Only an expert or hereditary painter can be sure of the dis¬ 
tinctions between pictures of different kalms, as some of these are very 
fine, but it is not difficult to define a broad classifications of the more 
important styles. 

‘Rajput painting is divided into two main Kalms> the Jeypore and 
Kangara ; Mughal painting has many kalms , as this art with local varia¬ 
tions was practised in many centres. In this way, we have the Delhi , 
Lucknow , Deccani y Irani , Kashmiri , Palna, as well as a Mughal type of 
Jeypore kaM —I. P* P- 


Chapter xi 

PAINTING AND PAINTER 

Painting is as high a fine art as poetry or music. The art of painting 
being dependent on the art of dancing, has already been expounded; 
and these arts, especially poetry and music, have a philosophy of their 
own and so the painting, their beloved sister or brother, cannot remain 
uninitiated in that high domain of heaven arid the lofty peak of 
idealism. It is the most difficult art and can be finely executed only 
by a painter not only expert in hands—the craftsmanship, but also fully 
drunk in nectar of divine intuition. Painting is as much a Sadhana as 
Music, both requiring an exercise of mind and body (i.e. the hands) 
alike. 

The origin of painting as related in the texts like the V. D. and the 
A. P. simply symbolise the truth hinted above. The employment of Rasas 
and Rasa-drstis, the symbolic representation of the different po es and 
the execution of the dramatic motions, etc., etc., ail these elements in 
painting also point out the same fundamental truth. xAccordingly paint¬ 
ing can not only inspire us for nobler ways of living but also can depict 
the highest of morals and loftiest of ideals. It would have been worth 
having, if we could give here an account of some of the famous paint¬ 
ings of the world executed by the immortal painters, but digressive 
nature of the theme preven ts us to do so. Every one knows the paintings 
of Ajanta, depicting some of the great episodes of the tife and doings as 
well as the renunciation and enlightenment, death and doom of that 
great Buddha, which were a source of moving inspiration to the 
multitude of men and women living in those caves as Bikkhus and 
Bhikkhunis—monks and nuns. Mahabhiniskramana is a grand painting. 
Exploits of Mara, the plays of the celestial nymphs, the display of 
flowers and creepers and depiction of so many other allied motifs and 
motions as well as life and scenes are remarkable even today not 
only for our great admiration for them but also for a great inspiration 
from them. 

Cultivation of Fine Arts has been common in all the great civilisa* 
tions. It is said that all civilisations meet one another on the common 
plane of art. Nevertheless their artistic creations do differ in some 
fundamental respects. The two fundamentally different civilisations of 
the world are Oriental and Occidental or the Eastern and the Western 
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ones. Indian art, be it painting or music, architecture or sculpture, is 
a class by itself. India’s culture being more spiritualistic than material¬ 
istic, naturally all her arts are imbedded in its philosophy. Indian 
artist is a philosopher first and artist afterwards. Percy Brown has 
attempted some distinguishing characteristics of both these eastern and 
western ideals of painting and they are worth reproducing 
here. 

“As the painting of the West is an art of‘mass’, so that of the East 
is an art of ‘line*. The western artist conceives his composition in 
contiguous planes of light and shade and colour. He obtains his effect 
by ‘play of surface’ by the blending of one form into another, so that 
decision gives place to suggestion. In Occidental painting there is an 
absence of definite circumscribing lines, any demarcation being felt rather 
than seen. On the other hand, much of the beauty of Oriental painting 
lies in the interpretation of form by means of a clear-cut definition, 
regular and decided; in other words, the Eastern painter expresses form 
through a convention—the convention of pure line—and in the manipula¬ 
tion and the quality of this line the Oriental artist is supreme. Western 
painting, like western music, is communal, it is produced with the 
intention of giving pleasure to a number of people gathered together. 
Indian painting, with the important exception of the Buddhist frescoes, 
is individual—miniature painting that can only be enjoyed by one or two 
persons at a time. In its music, in its painting, and even in its religious 
ritual, India is largely individualistic.”---Brown. 

How to paint? What are the rules of painting? What are different 
elements, constituents and types of painting? All these we have taken 
into our account. For completeness’ sake let us say a few words on the 
merits and demerits of painting as wc get them from the Visnudhara- 
mottaram (cf. Git. Laks. p. 43). let us start with the demerits so that 
their absence may result in merits. 

‘Indistinct, uneven and inarticulate delineation, representation of 
the human figure with lips (too) thick, eyes and testicles (too) big, and 
unrestrained (in its movements and actions)—such are the defects of 
Chitra (pictorial art)’. “Bad seat, thirst, inattentiveness, and bad 
conduct are the root evils (in the painter) that destory painting”.— 
V. D. 

As regards the merits, the text lays down, “sweetness, variety, 
spaciousness of (back) ground (bhularnba), proportionate to the position 
(sthana) (of the figure) similarity (to what is seen in nature) (and) minute 
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execution are mentioned to be the (good) qualities of Citra. (Oh) 
best of men, In works of citra, delineation, shading, ornamentation and 
colouring' should be known as decorative (i. e. as the elements of 
visualisation). The masters praise the rekhas (delineation and articula¬ 
tion of forms), the connoisseurs praise the display of light and shade, 
women like the display of ornaments, the rest of the public like 
richness of colours. Considering this, great care should be taken in the 
work of Citra, ^o that (oh) best of men, it may be appreciated by every¬ 
one”. “In a work of painting, the ground should be well chosen, well 
covered, very delightful, pleasant in every direction and its surface 
(lit. space) should be well coated (lit. anointed). A painting should be 
then very beautiful when a learned (artist) paints it with golden colour, 
with articulate and yet very soft lines with distinct and well arranged 
garments, and lastly not devoid of the beauty of (proportionate) 
measurement”. 

Painter—Rajasekhara’s account (cf. Kavyamlmamsa) of the 
different types of poets are well known. Unfortunately we do not have 
that kind of account of the painter in ancient Indian literary texts. It 
might have been missed by ms, nevertheless it must be very meagre 
indeed. 

The Manasollasa of King Somesvaradeva, who himself was a master 
painter both in the technique as well in the performance, i.e. execution 
is accredited to have not lost sight of the painter and the very statement 
about the qualifications of the painter, worthy of the name, as contained 
in the following verse: 


^TT^snfasirRt: i 

fafdfddfafsr#: II 

d fd'sPT: I 





II 


emphasises not only all the basic qualities of the painter but also the basic 
requisites of the pictorial art as well; and it says—“Only those painters 
can execute painting full of rasas and rasadruis, the sentiments and 
emotions to satisfy the royal pleasure, (and the royal pleasure in the 
present context must be superlatively high as the king has boasted him¬ 
self to be Viranci of Citravidya) who are fully initiated in the 
visualization of the theme and experts at the line, adept in the execution 
skilled at designs of patras, dexterious at colours and masters of delinea¬ 
tions of light and shade.” 
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A good many references to the painters of ancient India, the Citra- 
caryas are found in the works of poets like Bhavabhuti (vide chapter 
XII—Section B. ahead.), but that is too meagre to give any historical 
account of Indian painters. Indian painting is largely an anonymous 
art. It is a notable fact that the first Indian painter mentioned by name 
was a woman, Citralekha as our Epics and Puranas tell us. 

‘ Of the Indian painter, as an individual, little is known. The 
artists of other countries of the East appear as actual characters, their 
names and systems of working and living, their personal aspirations, 
their eccentricities and very failings, have been handed down to poster¬ 
ity. It is possible to live with them and share their joys and sorrows. 
As an example, the Japanese painter was above everything else a 
Bohemian, indifferent to the ordinary conventions of society, his existence 
depending entirely on the course of his art. But the story of the Indian 
artist, if such the meagre records can be called, presents nothing tangible. 
The painter, whether Buddhist, Rajput, or Mughal, walks through the 
pages of history a somewhat elusive being. Only his pictures remain to 
prove that he was a man of no little character, and absorbed in his work. 
In these productions a certain personality is discernible, but of an 

abstract nature, difficult to focus as an actual individual in relation to 
this art. 

“There is sufficient evidence, however, to enable us to visualise the 
early Buddhist painter as an artist-priest, learned in his religion as he 
was in his art. His system of work was probably that which prevails 
in Buddhist Tibet at the present time. When it has been decided that 
a certain building is to be decorated, or a piece of sculpture executed, 
artists are sent for from the leading religious institution, and these are 
retained in the monastery as part of the sacerdotal establishment until 
the commission is completed. For the time being they become members 
of the local brotherhood, and are lodged and fed as part of the priestly 
staff 1 he sculptor belonged to the same group as the painter, often 
one individual being master of both crafts. When the work was 
finished, these artists either returned to the central monastic institution, 
or tiavelled to another religious edifice which required their artistic 
services. Living in this way on the spot, and forming for the time a 
part of the community personally concerned in the building being 
decorated, their interest would be a real one, and their work would 
accordingly represent a genuine feeling of reverence for the edifice with 
which they were so intimately associated, 
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a On the other hand, the Rajput painter was one of the people, a 
member of the guild of craftsmen which formed an essential portion of 
the Indian communal fabric since Buddhist limes. With the metal 
worker, the stone carver, and the weaver, he was one of the village sys¬ 
tem, in ordinary life the decorator of their homes or the embellisher of 
the palace of the local prince. When not employed in these capacities he 
was preparing pictures of religious subjects, so characteristic of the later 
Rajput schools. A simple and unsophisticated craftsman, he is best 
described by applying the words of Vasari with regard to Anderea del 
Gastagno’s first instructor: ‘One of those country painters who work 
at a small price, who was painting the tabernacle of a peasant, a matter 
naturally of no great moment. 5 

‘ The Mughal painter, living in a different atmosphere was another 
type. He formed one of the retinue of the court, and in a sense was a 
courtier. In the direct employ of a king or noble, he carried on his work 
according to the commands of his patron. He was probably not a 
paid servant, but on the production of a good piece of paintiug he was 
given a substantial present 55 —Brown. 


Here end the Canons ; We now go to 
their representation in the Monuments. 

—•Vide Chap. XII 


CHAPTER XII 

AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF INDIAN PAINTING 

The present writer, being a student of the canons of ancient Indian 
Architecture—the Vastusastra—in the broad scope of which Sculpture 
(Iconography) and Painting besides allied subjects of Town-Planning, 
House Architecture*and Palace Architecture (the secular architecture) 
as well as the Temple architecture (the religious one). along with arts 
like construction of mechanical contrivances, the Yantras and the cons¬ 
truction of house-hold furniture—Sayanasaria, etc., etc. are also included— 
deems it therefore, necessary to treat this outline history of Indian 
painting not only from the archaeological standpoint but also from the 
point of view of innumerable references abounding in the literature, the 
Kavya literature. Great and eminent poets like Kalidasa, Banabhatta, 
Srlharsa, to mention only a few of them, were great ‘Painters 5 in their 
own way. Their poetic painting shows full grasp of not only different 
canons of pictorial art but also the technique and conventions of paint¬ 
ing as were prevalent in their days. I, therefore, propose to take up 
this subject from two broad angles, namely, the monuments, i, e., the 
archaeological evidence and the literature, i. e., the diterary refer¬ 
ences. 

It may be pointed out at the very outset that but for the viewpoint 
of this synthetic correlation between the monuments of our pictorial 
heritage on the one hand and the manuals of the art and the references 
in the literature on the other, we do not claim any original contribution 
in the study of both these spheres, as a good many savants have written 
enough on them though not in a way we are doing. Thus the presenta¬ 
tion is mine and the material theirs. 

Now the problem is : which to begin first. From the chronological 
standpoint, both these streams, though may be said as flowing parallel 
to each other, the contention that literature comes first would not be 
disputed. Prehistoric, Vedic and primitive Buddhist records are a 
testimony to an early character of Indian painting both in the literature 
and the monuments. The paucity of refined and finished specimens of 
the artistic heritage stand in the way to pass any judgment of the early 
archaeological evidence. Contrary to this, painting was a highly 
cultivated art as is evident from an appropriate story, going back to 
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Age of Indian history. (Usa’s dream and Citralekha s 
skilled attempt at the portraiture of the dream). 

Similarly considerable documentary evidences (cf. Vinaya-Pitaka 
ete.) indicate that for some centuries before Christ, painting in India 
was comparatively advanced from of aesthetic expsession. I he age of 
Vatsyayana is pre-Christian and the celebrated writer of K'amasutra is 
very well acquainted with the art-canons of pictures. Kautilya, the 
greatest diplomat and socio-political thinker of our land was also well 
acquainted with the art canons. Similarly, the poets likeBhasa, 
Kalidasa, Asvaghosta, Bana and Sriharsa and famous writers like 
Varahamihira, etc., some of whom were pre-Christian and others, though 
post-Christian belonged to the early and medieval centuries, had also 
drunk deep in this fascinating art tradition. Side by side with this historical 
evidence of the earlier character of literary references, an equally early 
age of the archaeological specimens may also not be doubted. The 
paucity of archaeological remains going as far back as pre-Christian 
period is unfortunately standing in our way to make any* bold assertion 
in regard to the pre-Christian early Indian paintings, but nevertheless we 
can have the satisfaction from the corroborations in literature that the 
cultivation of this art in shape of beautiful pictures was the time-honour^ 
ed tradition of ancient India. It is a recognised fact that pictures were a 
great aid in popular education as well. ‘As permanent or temporary 
decoration, on the floors, on the walls and ceilings of private houses, 
palaces and temples and on the streets paintings instructed and enliven¬ 
ed the'mind of the public. Even religious teachers used painting as the 
inost popular means of communication, that could be understood by 
the illiterate and the child.’ “There is a class of Brahmanical teachers 
known by the. name of Nakha. They make a (Portable) framework 
upon which they cause to be drawn a variety of pictures depicting 
scenes of good and evil destinies, of fortunes and misfortunes and causing 
the labels to be inscribed.... Kramrisch. What are these Yamapatas? 
■jhey too had this use of popular education. And if Dance and Drama 
can claim a hoary antiquity for their origin and development, Painting, 
their beloved and charming sister, must be also as old as their brothers. 
Drama is called Rupaka which requires something Rupya and so as we 
haye already seen (cf. ‘Painting and /Esthetics’ the IX chapter) that 
Drama is nothing but a succession of pictures. If there were moving 
pictures of men and women, divines and mortals, surely there were 
stationary pictures on some background, it may be the board, the patta, 
the cloth the pata or the wall, the bhitti. Man being a rational animal, 
in his progress of civilisation, was sure to adopt the artistic means for the 
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development ot culture and refinements alround both in the ways of 
doing and the ways of thinking. This is the essence and also a meaning 
of civilisation as well as a pragmatic approach to life from the times 
immemorial. All this gives us full liberty to begin with any of these two treat¬ 
ments being taken either first or afterwards. For the popular appeal, 
we therefore propose to take up the pictorial heritage of India from the 
archaeological stand point first. 

SECTION A 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF EARLY RECORDS 
OF PAINTiNG IN INDIA 

This evidence from the historical point of view can be divided into 
two broad groups—pre-Christian and post-Christian. 

Pre-Christian:— The former can again be sub-divided into two 
groups of: 

i. Pre-historic and 2. Historic. 

A. PRE-CHRISTIAN 

i. Pre-historic Among the pre-historic records, the followings 
may be mentioned that have come to our notice in the archaeological 
survey. 

(a) A group of caves in the Kaim'nr range of Central India in the 
caves of which there are primitive records of hunting scenes crudely 
drawn on their walls. 

( b ) Excavation in the Vindhya Hills These provide with the 
examples of the latter Stone Age. Percy Brown remarks {cf. Indian 
Painting p. 15) “Near the latter (i. e. Vindhya Hills—writer) were also 
gathered rubbed specimens of ‘ruddle’ (haematite), together with 
palettes for grinding down this pigment, in fact several indications of 
the existence in this locality of a neolithic art-studio”. 

(c) Another range of hills, east of Mand river near the village of 
Singhanpur, in Raigarh State, Central Provinces—illustrate a very good 
record of an authentic example of early Indian painting. Here a series 
of caves depict a number of rude drawings, in a red pigment which may 
be of very remote antiquity. “These drawings depict human beings and 
animals and are accompanied by what appear to be hieroglyphics. 

—Brown. 
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Animals characteristically drawn are: a stag, an elephant and a hare 
of course with a considerable spirit. A very graphically depicted 
hunting scene is also here, ‘where a number of people are endeavouring 
to secure a huge bison’. ‘A similar incident on the same wall evidently 
depicts a buffalo badly wounded with spears, and staggering in its death 
agony, surrounded by the exultant hunters’. All these give us a suffi¬ 
cient clue to conclude that the primitive artist ‘had a natural gift for 
artistic expression, as proved by the facile manner in which he interpreted 
his ideas by means of these effective haematite brush forms’. 

(d) In caves of Mirzapur , U. P., are discovered a group of early paint¬ 
ings bearing traces of haematite drawings of a highly interesting nature. 
Here too hunting scenes are usual features. Chase of wild animals such 
as rhinoceros and the sambar stagis realistically rendered. 

2. Historic. —Among the historic records of painting before pre- 
Christian period of Indian history in the field of archaeological survey 
are : The Joglmara cave-walls of the Ramgarh Hill in Sirguja in C. P. 
These frescoes are presumed to have been executed about the first 
century before Christian era. At first sight they present a somewhat 
incoherent collection of brush-forms in red and black paint, daubed on 
the roughly prepared surface of the rock by a very uncultured hand. 
This unattractive effect proves on closer inspection to have been brought 
about by a subsequent clumsy restoration of the original work, a crude 
but well-intentioned effort, which has almost succeeded in obliterating 
the old design. The scheme includes a series of concentric panels depict¬ 
ing a variety of subjects—architecture, animals and figures—which, 
although much defaced, are similar in style to the plastic art of the same 
period. Borders with repeating patterns of fishes, makara and other 
aquatic monsters enclose these panels, but the story which these paint¬ 
ings appear to illustrate has not as yet been identified”. 

‘The other rock-cut halls and chambers were originally also adorned 
with frescoes is more than likely, but the devastating influence of the 
Indian climate has been responsible for the destruction of these mural 
painting.’— Indian Painting, p. 17. 

B. Post-Christian.—As regards the post-Christian historical 
records of Indian painting, they simply abound in our classical heritage 
and may be classified as : 

1. Buddhist ) 

2. Hindu and ) These are, broadly speaking, the religious divi- 

3. Mohamaden ) sions* 


MINI ST/fy 
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The dominent characteristics of all these schools of paintings have 
been very brilliantly, though succinctly, expounded by an illumina* 
ting writer, Percy Brown—vide his ‘Indian Painting’ pp. 8*9—and these 
are worth reproducing here : 

“The Hindu painting has come to be referred to as Rajput, on 
account of its association with Rajputana and the Hill Rajputs of 
Punjab, while the Muhammadan art is referred to as Mughal, as it 
owed its existence to the encouragement it received from that dynasty. 
Buddhist and Rajput painting was symbolic in signifying the spiritual 
life of India ; the dominant note of both was religion, and the chief 
feature was mysticism. As a contrast to this, Mughal painting was 
frankly secular, and in character realistic and eclectic. 

The aim of the Buddhist artist was to visualise the ideals of his 
creeds to illustrate by pictorial parables all the beautiful sentiments of 
the Buddhist religion. These were designed to appeal to the higher 
feelings of the spectator, so ihat, sustained by their supreme charm, the 
littleness of his own personality vanishes, and he becomes exalted and 
absorbed. The Buddhist frescoes no doubt attained this object, and by 
their sheer arti$tery elevated the individual into the actual realms of the 
higher beings, thus bringing him to the feet of the Master himself. 

Rajput painting, while aspiring towards the same high ideals, 
covered a larger field. Apart from its delineation of the great religious 
dramas of Hinduism, in its domestic character it reflected the beliefs 
and customs of the common people, thus producing an artistic folklore 
of unusual interest. Its chief aim, however, was to present the innu¬ 
merably graphic aspects of their religion to the people in a portable 
and popular manner, literally, for household use. This resulted in a 
school of miniature painting, which is an outstanding feature of the 
pictorial art of India. 

The painting of the Mughal school exhibits the same 
technical traits as the Rajput art, but is distinguished by a widely 
different intention. It rives after no spiritual conceptions, but em¬ 
bodies a genuine statement of fact. Some of the illustrative work 
deals with the mythical, but the Mughal miniatures are, in the main, 
material. Religion played no part in the artistic productions of this 
school. It excelled in portraiture, and in th»s field it subconsciously went 
beyond the representation of superficial facts, often recording the inner¬ 
most character of the sitter in a very natural manner.” 

Here in this chapter, however, the universe of discourse being 
limited, we shall confine ourselves only to the two schools, what are termed 
by writers as the Buddhist and the Hindu schools. The Rajput paintings, 
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though cannot be regarded as specimens of early Indian painting, they do 
mirror some of the art-conons of Painting as elaborated in the eaily, 
medieval and later medieval treatises of Silpa, e.g. the VisnudharmoUara, 
of early Christian centuries, Abhilasitartha-Cintamani of nth century 
A. D. and the Silparatna of r 6th century A. D. The subject is vast and 
present survey/therefore, will take notice of only prominent illustrations 
in regard to both the early and medieval phases ol these two schools. 
For the sake of completeness, however, a very brief notice of Mughal 
Painting and the Modern Indian Paintings may also be taken. The post- 
Christ-ian early phases of Indian painting from archaeogical point of 
view, are entirely Buddhist. 

The Buddhist period.— The purview of this period extends from 
A. D. 50 to 700 and it was the harbinger of the classical period in the 
history of Indian Painting. The influence of the New Gospel not only 
pervaded the entire indigenous country but the whole of the East. 
“Ceylon, Java, Siam, Burma, Nepal, Khotan, libet, Japan and China 
all testify, by the remains of their magnificent examples of sculpture, 
painting and architecture to the artistic impulse of the Buidhist creed. 
Brown. “Wherever Buddhism prevailed, skilful religious artists were 
found”_Taranath. The origin and growth of this school was sponta¬ 

neous and natural. “Buddhism is essentially graphic—the early history 
of the cult lends itself to illustration by the brush more than by the pen— 
and the original traditions were largely pictorial”. Pictorially illumina¬ 
ted scrolls and the temple banners (tangka) of Nepal and Tibet were 
some of the popular media to spread the gospel of Gautam into distant 
countries. The spread of Buddhism in China in A. D. 67 and Japan in 
the 7 th century etc., etc., was remarkable not only for the growth of Indian 

pictorial art there but also attracting people for travellings and pilgri¬ 
mages in India from these countries, especially from China. Thus this 
phase is not purely Indian, it is Eastern as a whole. The present 
dissertation will, however, delimit its purview to the Indian examples of 
this School which are illustrated on the following three sites : 

1. Ajanta 

2. Sigiriya in Ceylon, and 

3. Bagh. 

Ajanta paintings. —These paintings are a marvel on earth (one of 

the eight wonders of the world), the pride of India and the art of sup¬ 
reme perfection alluded to be executed not by ordinary mortals but by 
humans beings. Ajanta’ss ituation is secluded, beautiful and romantic, 
calm and quiet with a beautiful environment full of picturesque sites, the 
most suitable atmosphere for the most exuberant play of creative genius 
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of an artist. And when the artist, in this particular context, happens to 
be a priest also, the creations are simply superlatively sublime, inspired, 
devoted and superbly executed. The story of Ajanta paintings is the 
story of man’s endeavour to depict the divine in terms of mundane 
matters and materials. It is here that we find the service of the Art 
most purposefully employed. In India the artistic expressions of the 
race found the glorious manifestation when it was exclusively dedicated 
at the feet of gods and goddesses. The majestic and marvellous temples, 
beautiful sculpture and tne exquisite images are all rooted in the spiri¬ 
tual craving of the people of Inndia. 

Situation. Ihe rock-out temples of Ajanta are situated about four 
miles south-west of the small village of Faradpur, which is 35 miles by 
road from the nearest railway station of Jalgaon on Central Rlys. formerly 
called G.I.P. in the former dominion of the Nizam ofHyderabad, which is 
now the Andhra .‘Here in a lonely ravine, excavated in the face of 
an almost perpendicular sc. ap of rock, is a series of caves, twenty nine in 
number and only approached at the present time by a rough jungle 
path.’ ‘These excavations sweep round in a curve of fully a semi-circle 
and are some too feet above the small stream which runs at the bottom 
of the glen’. Apart from the gigantic halls, pillars, statues, sculptured 
facades, the chief interest lies in the painted frescoes with which the 
walls are adorned. 

Groups and periods.-Though all the caves bear signs of having 
been originally decorated with paintings, the ravages of time and other 
vicissitudes have been responsible to obliterate a very large portion of 
them and now (1910) frescoes are found in only six out of the sixteen 
caves thus embellished. These are cave Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 16 and 17. 

It may be pointed out, however, that these paintings cannot be 
regarded as the result of a single undertaking. They, therefore, may be 
said to resolve themselves into a number of distinct groups, representing 
various styles or periods, and accordingly Percy Brown (Indian Painting, 
page 30) classifies frescoes of Ajanta as a whole into the following 
periods of time: 

(a) Gave 9 and 10 Circa A. D. 100. 

(b) Pillars in. Cave 10 „ A. D. 350 (perhaps later) 

(c) Caves x6 and 17 „ A. D. 500 

(d) Caves 1 and 2 „ A. D. 626-628. 

Af. B. These intervals of time in these periods should not be taken 
as intervals in painting, is it rather the devastation of the painting itself 
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belonging to these intervals. Hence dearth of painting, as allluded by 
Taranath, is not convincing to me. 

Themes.—The subjects throughout are exclusively Buddhist 
(except one or two scenes depicting contemporary historical episodes) 
and are all associated with the J&takas, a collection of stories recording 
the previous incarnations of the Buddha. “These comprise the most 
ancient and most complete collection of folklore now existent and are 
the main themes illustrated by the Buddhist artists all over the East, 
whether in colour or in stone”.—Brown. The following table of these 
paintings of Ajanta as ranging in the different periods of time will furnish 
the themes of the art: 

Cave I 

1. Story of Pigeon; Sibijataka. 

2. A palace scene; a lady reclining on a couch. 

3. A Bhiknu at a palace door. 

4. A palace scene; continuation of the previous story. 

5. A place scene: not identified. 

6. Story of serpent: Sankhapala jataka. 

7. A palace scene: Dancing girls: Mahajanakajataka (?) 

8. Raja going out to attend the sermon of hermit: Mahajanka- 

j'ataka (?) 

9. A place scene: Raja going out on horse back: Mahajanaka 

jataka (?) 

10. Shipwreck: Mahajanakajataka (?) 

11. Lustration ancHienunciation: Mahajanakajataka (?) 

12. Four heads on a salver: Story of Amara Devi (?) 

13. Bodhi Sattva: Padma-pani. 

14. Temptation of Buddha. 

15. A Bodhi Sattva. 

16. The Buddha in various attitudes: Miracle of Sravasti (?) 

17. Offering of lotus flowers to the Bodhi Sattva (Vajra-pani). 

18. Story of a serpent king: Campeya jataka. 

19. Frescoe in the right aisle: not ^identified. 

20. A palace scene: not identified. 

21. A court scene: Persian embassy (?) 

22. A Bacchanalian scene (Khusrau and Sirin ?) and decorative 

motifs . 

A Bull fight. 


23 - 

Cave II 

1. 


Arhats, Kinnaras and other Mythical Beings adoring the 
Bodhisattva. 


mi$T# r 



3- 

4- 
3- 
6 . 

7- 

8 . 

9- 

10. 

11 . 
12. 

I 3- 

14. 

>5- 

16. 

’7- 

18. 

i9- 

20. 

21 . 
22 . 
23- 
24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 
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Votaries bringing offerings and Adoring the Buddha. 
Indra and the four Yaksas 

I tying figures, floral designs and other artistic motifs. 
The exile of a lady. 

The story of the golden goose: Mahahainsa jataka. 
The Yaksas and Yaksinis. 

The birth of Buddha. * 

Votaries bringing offerings. 


Dragons, geese and other decorative motifs. 

The Buddha in various attitudes. 

The Bodhi Sattva Maitreya. 

The Buddha in various attitudes. 

Cherubs, floral designs and other decorative motifs. 

The Bodhisattva (Avalokitesvara) 

Votaries bringing offerings. 

Votaries bringing offerings to the Bodhi Sattva (Padma 
pani ?) 

Hariti and Pancika (?) Sculpture. 

Vidhura Pandita: jataka. 

Story of a sea voyage: Purna Avadana. 

Purna bringing offerings to the Buddha: Purna Avadana. 

A palace scene. 

A palace scene: A lady kneeling at the feet of a Raja in an 
angry mood. 

A Bodhi Sattva in a teaching attitude. 

Decorative Designs. 

Nagas, Ganas and other Mythical beings. 



Cave VI 

1. The Buddha in the teaching attitude—Fitst sermon (?) 
Dvarapalas and a female votary. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6 . 


Temptation of Buddha. 

A Bhiksu 

Dvarapalas and pairs of male and female figures. 
Miracle of srlvastl. 


Cave VII 

1. The Buddha in teaching attitude—First sermon (?) 

2. The birth of Buddha. 

Cave IX 

1. A Naga king with his attendants: Jataka not identified. 

2. A group of votaries approaching a stupa: not identified. 
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3. A monastery. 

4. Two scenes from the life of the Buddha. 

5. The animal Frieza: Mythical herdsman: not identified. 

6. The Buddha in various attitudes. 

CaveX 

1. Arrival of a Raja with his retinue to worship Bodhi Tree: not 

identified. 

2. The royal party worshipping a stupa: not identified. 

3. The royal party passing through a gateway: not identified, 

4. The Shyama: (Sama) jataka. 

5. The s a d'D anta (Chhadanta) jataka or the story of six 

tusked elephant. 

6. Figures of the Buddha. 

Cave XI 

1. Bodhi Sattva: Padma-pani. 

2. Figures of the Buddha and Bodhi-sattva (Avalokitesvara). 

Cave XVI 

1. Scenes from the life of Buddha: The Tuslta heaven (?) 

2. The Suta-soma jataka or the story of the lioness who fell in love 

with Sudasa the king of Benaras. 

3. The Demons in front of a monastery: not indentified. 

4. The Maha-ummagga jataka: The murder of a child and other 

episodes. 

5. The dying princess: The deserted wife of Nanda (?) 

6. The conversion of Nanda. 

7. Manus! Buddhas. 

8. Flying figures (Apsarasas?) and the Buddha in the teaching 

attitude. 

9. The Buddha in the teaching attitude. 

10. The elephant procession. 

n. The Buddha preaching to the congregation. 

12. Scenes from the life of Buddha: offerings to Buddha, visit of 

king of Magadha and Buddha in the streets of Raja Grha. 

13. Scene from the life of Buddha: The first meditation and the 

four signs. 

14. Palace scene. 

15. Conception. 

16. Scene from the early life of Buddha. 

Cave XVII 

1. Raja distributing alms: not identified. 

2. Palace scene; not identified. 
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3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12. 

> 3 - 

14. 

15 - 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19 - 
20. 
31 . 
22 . 

23 - 

24 - 

2 5 - 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29 - 

30. 

Si- 

32 . 

33 - 

34 - 

35 - 


Indra and Apsarasas. 

The Manusi Buddha and pairs ofYaksa and Yaksinl. 
Apsarasas and Gandharvas adoring Buddha. 

Story of furious elephant Nilagiri. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara and the Buddhist litany. 

A yaksa with a female attendant. 

The royal hunt scene: not identified. 

The wheel of Samsara (?) 

The mother and child before Buddha and other Buddhist 
deities. 

. Buddha preaching to the congregation: First sermon or the 
Great Miracle (?) 

. Floral designs and other decorative motifs. 

The Mahaikapi jataka. 

The Hasti jataka or the story of benevolent elephant. 

The bestowal of the royal sword. 

A court scene: not indentified. 

The Hamsa jataka or the story of Golden Goose. 

Sardulas, Apsarasas, and the Buddha in teaching attitude. 

The Visvantara or the story of prince devoted to alms-giving. 
Figures ofYaksa and Yaksinl and Apsarasas. 

The Mahakapi jataka II or the story of the benevolent 
monkey. 

The Suta-Soma jataka or the story of the pious king of Indra- 
prastha prevailing on Sudasa to give up cannibalism. 

Buddha preaching in the Tusita heaven, with two other 
scenes. 

The mother and child before Buddha. 

The Great miracle of Sravastl. 

The Sarabha jataka or the story of merciful stag. 

I he Matrposaka jataka (?) or the story of elephant with 
blind parents. 

The Matsya jataka or the story of fish who saved its kinsfolk 
from certain death. 

1 he Shyama (Sama) jataka or the story of young hermit who 
had blind parents. 

The Mahisa jataka or the story of benevelont buffalo and 
mischievious monkey. 

A Yaksa or Royal Guard. 

The Sinhala Avadana. 

A Toilet Scene. 

The Sibi jataka or the story of the Raja who gave his eyes in 
alms. ' 
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36. The Mrga jataka or the story of golden deer. 

37. The story of benevolent bear: not identified. 

38. The Nyagrodha-mrga jataka or the story of a sacred deer who 

offered himself as a substitute to save the life of a doe. 

39. Two dwarfs with musical instruments. 

40. Floral designs and other decorative motifs. 

Cave XXI 

I. Lotus creeper and other decorative designs. 

Cave XXII 

1. Buddha preaching to a congregation. 

Patronage.— A word on the political patronage and hierichical 
superintendence of the execution of these paintings may also be said 
here. 

Taranatha, a Tibetan historian in the seventeenth century, ascribes 
a great antiquity to these artistic creations. ‘He especially alludes to 
the superlative excellence of the earliest wall paintings, which he attri¬ 
butes to the gods. This work was subsequently carried on by the 
Yaksas (Punya-yanas) lilerally ‘the good people’ divinely inspired 
artists employed by Asoka (250^ B. G.) and then by the semi-human 
Nagas, under the control of Nagarjuna (circa A. D. 200). After 
Nagarjuna’s reign, no regular succession of artists could be traced and 
hence interval of a long course of years. Later, in time of King 
Buddhapaksa (presumably of 5 th or 6th century A. D.), the sculpture 
and painting of the artist Bimbasara, the founder of the school of 
Madhyadesa, ‘were specially wonderful and equal in merit to those of 
gods’. 

I he first group of paintings, ( i.e . cave temples no. 9 and 10) appear 
to have been executed while the surrounding country was under the 
rule of a dynasty of Dravadian kings—the Andhras (27 B.C.—A.D. 
236) who although professing Brahmanism, put no obstacle in the way 
of Buddhism. As all these sites were monasteries, it seems probable 
that there was some co-operation between the ruling dyansties and the 
monastic orders. A co-operation between the priesthood and the 
reigning dynasty with regard to the dedication of these monuments, 
though not ruled out, nevertheless as Percy Brown puts it, ‘‘this com¬ 
munity of artist-priests produced their paintings oblivious of the tide 
of political conditions which ebbed and flowed in the country around 
them. An exclusive and self-contained body of priests, they might 
have lived and moved in an atmosphere of their own, just as at the 
present time on the isolated heights of the Himalayas, ancient Buddhist 
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monasteries exist where the priests regard the outer world in the light of 
another planet, as remote arid unknown as the stars.” 

The second group of painting (i.e. No. 16-17) coincides with the 
rise of the Gupta Dynasty (A.D. 320) and the paintings probably mark 
the stimulus given in all forms of art by the establishment of 
Samudra Gupta’s vigorous administration. Very little is known of the 
Vakataka dynasty Under whose sway the country around was; it is 
however surmised there was some alliance between the Guptas and the 
Vakatakas. 

One of the scenes of the third group of paintings is believed to 
illustrate the Indian King Pulakesin II, receiving an embassy from the 
Persian monarch, Khursu Parviz, which event is presumed to have taken 
place between A.D. 626 and 628. 

Materials and Technique : — 

(i) The preparation of the background.—‘Over the surface 
of the rough excavated wall of rock a mixture of clay, cowdung, and 
pulverised trap rock was applied, to the thickness of one-eighth to 
three-quarters of an inch. Sometimes this first dressing also contained 
fine-chopped straw or rice husks. Phis ground was then coated with 
an exceedingly thin layer of white plaster, about the thickness of, - and 
in some senses resembling, an eggshell. On this polished shell-like 
surface the frescoes were painted in water-colour.’—Brown 

(ii) The character of the paintings-—whether true frescoes 
(fresco-buono) or a combination of this method and tempera 
painting (fresco a secco).—‘Efforts have also been made to prove 
that the process was, almost entirely that of tempera. Fresco buono, 
as an art, was practised in Europe before the Christian era, Vitruvius 
and Pliny, both making fairly detailed references to it. It 'consists of 

preparing a plaster ground, and while this is still damp, applying the 
colour in broad effects. The process is necessarily a rapid one, as the 
painting must be completed before the plaster has time to dry. Only 
a certain portion of the work in hand can be undertaken at a time, 
and only that amount of plaster-surface as can be covered by the artist 
in the time at his disposal, need be prepared. That which is unpainted 
at the end of the day is cut away up to the painted part, and relaid 
the following day or the next occasion on which the artist is ready to 
continue his painting. It is often possible in the historic frescoes of 
Europe to distinguish where the joining-up process took place, although 
it is true that the older plasterers were sufficiently expert to make the 
joints in the surface so well as to be invisible after hundreds of years. 
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It may be remarked that no system of joining or ‘piece-surface 5 is 
observable in the old Buddhist paintings of India. Further, to hold the 
moisture properly for the purpose of applying the pigments, the 
layer of plaster should be at least a quarter of an inch thick. This 
intonaco , or final coat, in the Sigirya paintings is a quarter to half an 
inch thick; at Ajanta it is as thick as an eggshell. One of the earliest 
paintings, in Cave 9, was executed on a plaster ground one thirty- 
second of an inch thick, applied directly on the rock and polished like 
porcelain. In hot climates, this intonaco should ordinarily be thicker 
in order to allow for evaporation due to abnormal drying character of 
the atmosphere, In the case of the quasi-frescoes of the Etrurians, which 
date before the Christian era, the dampness of the rock was enough 
to keep the stucco skin moist, and so allow the necessary infittration 
of colour from the surface. The coating of plaster on which the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian paintings were executed was too thin to 
have itself to true fresco treatment. The method employed by the 
artists of these two countries was that of tempera, the same process 
which, it is suggested, was utilised by the Buddhist painters of India. 
Tempera, or fresco secco , is a method of lime painting on a plaster 
surface that has been allowed to dry. This dry surface of plaster is 
thoroughly drenched the night before with water, to which a little lime 
or baryta water has been added, and the wetting is renewed the next 
morning. On the dampened surface thus obtained the artist makes his 
painting with the same pigments as used i xi fresco* buono > but mixed with 
lime or baryta-water, or with a little slacked lime. Compared with 
true fresco, tempera is heavy and opaque in its results, while, although 
of great durability, as is exemplified by the ancient Egyption wall 
paintings, it has not the chemical permanence of the fresco buono . The 
pigment of the buono sinks into, and becomes incorporated with, the 
plaster, and thus forms actually part of the ground composition, while 
the secco can never be anything but a layer of pigment lying on the top 
of the prepared surface of the wall. There is certainly considerable 
evidence to show that the early Buddhist mural paintings were not, 
as a whole, true freso, as this process is ordinarily understood, but it is 
quite possible that it was a modification of this method, devised and 
put into practice by artists of the period. On the other hand, the 
opacity of the colours in some respects as well as their impermanence 
in others, besides the composition of the prepared ground, tends to 
support the theory that the so-called frescoes are, after all, mural 
paintings executed in tempera/ 5 —Brown 

(iii) Process—the colours ami the Brushes.—“The ground of 
these ancient paintings having been prepared, the artist then proceeded 
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to sketch out his composition in a bold red line-drawing on the white 
plaster. Although this first sketch was evidently drawn in by an 
experienced hand, it was subsequently corrected in many places with a 
strong black or brown line when the final drawing was added. The sys¬ 
tem is so similar in this particular respect to the process employed by the 
early Egyptians that it may be considered identical; in this case also 
the first red outlines were drawn or traced by the painter, and after¬ 
wards checked by the master-artist with a vigorous black line. After 
the Buddhist painter had drawn out his scheme in red, he proceeded 
to apply over this a thinnish semi-transparent terraverte monochrome, 
through which his original outline could be seen. This system of 
underglazing is very similar to that practised by the Italians in their 
early fresco work. Over this preliminary glaze, the Indian artist worked 
in his local colours—reds, yellows, browns and blacks—'suggestively 
laid in with solid brush strokes—the flesh not unlike some examples 
of modern French paintings’. Afterwards came a ‘strengthening of 
the outlines with blacks and browns, giving great decision, but also a 
certain flatness; last, a little shading if necessary. There is not very 
much definite light and shade modelling, but there is great definition, 
given by the use of contrasting local colour and of emphatic blacks and 
white’s (Herringhain). 

We have no knowledge of the kind of brush that the Buddhist 
painter used, but the composition of some of his pigments has been 
ascertained. The true fresco painter is limited in his palette, as the 
pigments have to be capable of resisting the decomposing action of lime, 
and must consequently be extracted from natural earths. But it is 
possible that the Indian artist, like the Egyptian, was allowed a 
a wider range of colours on account of his particular process appertain¬ 
ing more to the temperate method that of fresco. He was, therefore, 
able to use purples, pinks, greens, which would have been destroyed by 
fresh lime. The various shades of red at Ajanta and Bagh are 
ferruginous in origin, while the green pigment seems to be entirely 
composed of a finely powdered silicate containing iron. The white is 
largely sulphate of lime, no zinc, baryta, or lead being detectable. 

I he blue has all the appearance of ultramarine and the yellow is 
believed to be orpiment, a natural arsenic sulphide.”—Brown 

Adherence to the art-canons and a general estimation.— The 

chief characteristic of the art of Ajanta, lies in its adaptation of line 
the Rekha which the masters, the Acharyas, praise—Vimudharmotta- 
ram. Percy Brown observes: “The art of many countries owe? mycfi 
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of its effect to the masterly employment of simple outline. What could 
be finer than the linear draftsmanship on Greek vases, or the expressive 
drawing of Holbien; but no art relies more on this quality than the 
Buddhist frescoes. The painter knew how to qualify and gradate 
his outline so as to give it every degree of expression. Not only 
do these frescoes represent his visualisation of a rounded object trans¬ 
lated into line, but his actual treatment of this line is so subtle and 
experienced that by its varying quality and sympathetic utterance it 
embodies modelling, values, relief, foreshortening and all the essential 
elements of art. It is doubtful whether any artist has equalled the 
Buddhist painter in his capacity for analysing the complexities of the 
human form and then rendering in his picture what is essential by 
means of a simple line. Strong, confident and emphatic in its meaning, 
this method of artistic interpretation was utilised with consummate 
skill, by the painters of this classic age. An excellent example (Maha- 
hamsa-jalaka) illustrating this characteristic may be studied in Cave i 
considered to be one of the latest of the excavations. On the left of the 
shrine is a figure, presumably Bodhisattva Aval ok ite 5 vara or possibly 
illustrating‘The Great Renunciation’, where the Prince Siddhartha 
departs from his palace previous to seeking Buddhahoocl. This figure 
is large—over life lize— stooping slightly and holding in the right hand a 
blue lotus flower. It is in its expression of sorrow, in its feeling of 
of profound pity that the great work of art excels; and in studying it 
the observer realises that he is face to face with a noble being bending 
under the weight of a tragic decision; (he bitterness of renouncing for 
ever a life of bliss is blended with a yearning sense of hope in the 
happiness of future.” 

This is one of the most representative of all the frescoes of the 
Buddhist period. Here the line (Rekha) and modelling of form, as well 
as the principles of Ksaya and Vrddhi, are all profoundly followed and 
deeply worked out. 

Not only the form has been well executed; the scheme of colour 
employed in Ajanta painting is also remarkable, not only from its 
technique but also from its superb perfection as Brown remarks: 

'Time and other causes have destroyed much of the delicacy of tone 
and tint once displayed in these paintings, but. enough remains to enable 
a reconstruction to be made of the colour motif, as this may have 
appeared fifteen hundred years ago. Then the depth and volume of 
the colour would have been a joy indeed, as the brilliant bluos (cf. the 
V. D.—‘Rajavanta’ blue par excellence—writer) and greens against the 
dark rich purples appeared in their full strength, and the flesh tints 
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and brightly-hued costumes glowed in the picture. Low-toned and 
blackened surfaces alone are all that remain of this once gorgeous 
effect, and from these indistinct monochromes it is necessary to recreate 
the original colour scherrie. 5 

The Vartana, the delineation of light and shade of the canonical 
treatises like the V.D. was the rule of these paintings at Ajanta. 
Representation of group of figures as a light mass against a darker back¬ 
ground was the usual practice. 

To illustrate the colour scheme of Ajanta, a typical example may be 
illustrated from one of the frescoes in Cave No. 17, the subject of which 
is the Mafia Hamsa Jataka. Brown remarks, “the colour scheme of this 
fresco is a very charming one, and typical of the Buddhist school at its 
best . In this picture the lightly toned figures are grouped against a 
dark-green atmospheric background, shading almost to black down below. 
Over this, small objects in broken colour are painted so that the effect 
though strong is not exaggerated. The lower part of the picture is mainly a 
scheme of harmonious green, relieved by passages of white and soft red. 
In its details this fresco is executed in the firm but delicate method of 
the style, the draperies, jewellery, flowers, and other accessories being 
most daintly rendered. Apart, however, from its colouring, .this 

picture is a typical example of the Buddhist school in its most dramatic 
mood’ 

Regarding the other canons, enough is the corroboration in the 
representation of these paintings at Ajanta. This is the treatment of 
gesture, one of the great achievements of Buddhist artists especially 
in the expression of action of the hand —what we term as mudras in 
Natya and Citra. With this symbolism of hands, the figures are not 
only full of animation but are made to express a ‘finer language’ of their 
own. ‘A scene in Gave 1, representing an incident of court-life is 
remarkable on account of the suggestive actions of the hands. The gift 
of bestowing actual speech was denied to the painter, but all that goes 
to form a spoken language is seen in the gestures he gave to his figures. 
The subtle turn of the wrist, the flexing of a finger, the two hands 
firmly brought together, the opening of the palm, and innumerable 
other graceful combinations, all have their meaning, deprecating, 
affirming or supplicating according to the needs of the story illustrated 

Where no actual expression was required the same pleasing treatment 

is discernible, such as the hand waving a fly whisk, holding a flower 
or carrying a vessel, each depicting a refinement of drawing which has 
rarely been excelled. The hands of the musicians presented an excep- 
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tional opportunity for the artist in this connection, a maiden beating 
time with the karatal, or cymbal, suggesting a regulative chiming by a 
play of the fingers that can be clearly felt, 5 

Now as regards the other remaining sites only a few words may be 
added here for want of space and the nature of the treatment of this 
chapter. 

Sigiriya in Ceylon.—The frescoes at Sigiriya are regarded 
earlier than those at Bagh. The date of these can be determined as 
subjects denote that they were executed during the reign of Kasyapa, 
which lasted from A.D. 479 to 497. ‘They are, therefore, contemporary 
with Caves 16 and 17 at Ajanta, some of the scenes of which bear a 
lesemblance to the Ceylon example. They are contained in two 
irregular rock-cut chambers, and comprise a series of representations of 
some twenty females, three-quarter-length figures, arranged singly and 
in couples, in the latter case apparently a royal mistress and her maid. 
They are not presumed to have any religious significance, and the 
Buddhist opinion is that they are portraits of King Kasyapas queens. 
The pose of these figures is singularly graceful, while the actual brush- 
work indicates a considerable knowledge of modelling and technique. 
On the whole, while these examples do not exhibit quite the skill of 
the best work at Ajanta, they are nevertheless very charming works 
of art.’—Brown 

Tn draftsmanship general^ the Sigiriya fresco is freer and loser 
than the Ajanta work, but denotes the same masterly knowledge. 
The line is an equally impressive and confident sweep of brush, but has 
been applied with an abandon that is startling in its impulsiveness. The 
entire scheme proclaims the work of an artist of strong individuality, 
especially in the boldness of the handling. In the modelling of the 
figures, this is particularly noticeable, the brushwork being as spon¬ 
taneous as the chisel marks on sculpture’.—ibid. 

Bagh—‘With regard to the paintings at Bagh, no 
inscriptions or similar data are available to indicate their age, nor 
is there any information as to the history of this territory 
during the period these are supposed to have been 
executed. In a straight line these caves are but a hundred and fifty 
miles from Ajanta, but as the great Narbada river runs between, it is 
more than probable they came under the sway of a different ruler, 
who, however, is unknown. But the frescoes in these excavations bear 
no little resemblance to the work in the later caves at Ajanta so that 
they may be referred to the sixth or seventh century. It is possible, 
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however, that the painting is not all of one period, but so much of it is 
destroyed that this is difficult to determine. Originally thisgroup of caves 
contained a very extensive and important collection of paintings, one 
of the largest of the excavations, a hall of over 90 feet square, having 
the roof, walls and columns covered with frescoes; but now only 
crumbling fragments remain. The subjects are not entirely of a 
religious order, the majority of them being of secular nature but never¬ 
theless they are associated with .some aspect of the Buddhist ritual. 
1 or instance, one scene., clearly identifiable, illustrates a performance 
of the hallisaka, a musical drama which is being enacted with considerable 
freedom. The licence generally displayed in the paintings of this group 
suggests a popular phase of Buddhism, which that religion apparently 
tolerated in India during the period of its decline’. 

Hindu period.— .The survey of this period from the point of view 
of the present dissertation will mainly confine itself to literary sources-the 
subject matter of the II section. Here only a very brief notice may be 
taken of the pictorial heritage as handed down in the medieval period 
A. D. 700 to 1600. These consist of the several paintings on pahn 
leaves of probably the twelveih century from Bengal; some Jain book 
illustrations from the fifteenth century; remains of Brahmanical 
frescoes at Ellora which may also be of the 12th century or earlier and 
few other miscellaneous fragments of the earlier medieval and medieval 
period on the one hand and the Rajaputa paintings of the later medieva 
period on the other. 

The earliest example of the Jain style is to be found in the palm 
leaf MS. of the Nisitha Curni in the Jain Bliandar at Patan, written in 
the A. D. 1100 in the reign of SidrJharaja Jaysimha. The first period 
of palm-leaf MSS. lasted from A. D. 1100 to 1400, and from this period 
have come to us the illustrated MSS. of the Angasutra, Trisasti salaka- 
purusa-carita, Sri-Nemmatha-carita, Sravaka-pratikramana-curni, 
etc. In the school period lasting from 1400 to 1500 the illustrated 
MSS. of Kalpasutra and K'alakacharya-katha and Siddha-Haima were 

painted. 

With the introduction of paper for writing and painting the new 
era of illustrated Jain MSS. came into being. Innumerable copies of the 
KalpasGtra and kalakacarya katha were produced in the 15th and iSth 
centuries besides these Jain MSS. illustrated, MSS. on Hindu erotic as 
V asanta-vilasa and Rati-rahasya, also a few copies of Balagopalastuti 
and Durga-saptasati were produced. 
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In these manuscripts drawings are in oblong panels. The outline 
is picked in red, and the colours employed are gold, yellow, black, 
white, red, blue, green and pink. In draftsmanship no attempt is' 
made at round the line, angularity prevails everywhere, and the 
connection of representing an eye protruding in empty space is 
followed. 

Paucity of historical remains may be explained in over-exuberance 
of this art in Ajanta and sister arts like sculpture and architecture had 
to be attended now. ‘The sculptural triumphs of this age, when 
reformed religion of Hinduism was the motive power, are to be seen in 
the great monuments of Elephanta, Ellora and Borobunder in Java. 
But of painting contemporary with these splendid examples records 
are extremely rare’.—Brown 

The art, however, did not die out. It simply moved to the border 
countries the two adjacent countries of Eastern Turkistan and Tibet. 
Khotan in Eastern Turkistan and Tibet bear a testimony of the cultiva¬ 
tion of this art which is decidedly on the pattern of Ajanta. The 
explorations of Stein and Le Cog have simply marvelled the world with 
their findings, having a direct bearing on the progress of Asian art 
during this period. The frescoes and the painted banners (the prototype 
of the temple banners of Tibet) of Khotan as well as the pictorial 
evidences in Tibet where the walls of the monasteries and temples are 
largely- decorated with frescoes illustrating various aspects of Buddhist 
religion and their temple banners what are termed as tangakas which 
‘are also fresco paintings in a sense, being tempera paintings on canvas, 
the ground being prepared on the same principle as that employed 
in mural art’.—Brown 

‘In Khotan, therefore, at an early date, and in Tibet at a later 
period, it may be possible to discern in the wall frescos and pictorial 
scrolls the course that Indian painting pursued during this medieval 
period. The process of time, in the case of Tibet, has transformed and 
conventionalised the art, but nevertheless there are evidences that it 
owed much of its character to the influence of the original Indian 
Buddhist school of painting’.—ibid 

Rajaputa paintings.—Rajaputa school and Mugal school of Indian 
painting run parallel to each other. They rose in the same period 
1 55 °» while the former continued till 1900, the latter died out a century 
before with the downfall of the Mughal power and prestige. 

Rajputa Painting, is essentially Hindu in expression, and in many 
aspects demonstrates that it is the indigenous art of India, a direct 
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descendant of the classic frescoes of Ajanta with a different urge and a 
new order of things consequent upon the disappearance of Buddhism and 
revival of Hinduism. This was the change in faith and practiceand na¬ 
turally therefore increased interest in mythological literature, the dramatic 
nature of temple processions, feasts and festivals —all served to stimulate 
the aesthetic sense of people as is evident from the emergence of new 
trends and developments in the realm of sculpture and architecture. 
Percy Brown puts it very lucidly: “But the trend of this artistic feeling 
found its chief expression in the field of industrial arts, sculpture and 
architecture, rather than in that of painting. The manufacture and 
embellishment of the many varieties of ceremonial implements and 
utensils, the innumerable attributes and accessories of the gods, the 
temple fittings and furniture, all provided steady and constant employ¬ 
ment to the hosts of artisans who flourished during this period. 
Architecture also received a substantial impetus, as in course of time 
the two great sets of Vishnu and Shiva gradually evolved, and temples 
to these religious systems were being raised in all parts of the country. 
These buildings were lavishly adorned with the most elaborate sculp¬ 
tures, representing human and superhuman forms. The new theology 
brought with it the worship of a personal god, and a development of anthro¬ 
pomorphism which is reflected in every aspect of the life of the people. 
Painted pictures, which largely sufficed for the simpler ritual of the 
Buddhists, did not satisfy the craving of the Hindus for an actual 
‘graven image’—a realistic embodiment of their chosen deity. Asa 
consequence, the plastic arts predominted, while painting proportionately 
declined. Nevertheless that natural conservatism, which is one of the 
characteristics of the Indian people, was a means of protecting the 
pictorial art in certain localities, and there are proofs that the traditions 
of painting were maintained, although somewhat indistinctly during 
these long years of religious reconstruction. Transforming influences 
were at work, but the original handicraft still lived, and was carried on 
in spite of the spiritual and political changes to which the whole country 
was subjected. And this is the art which eventually emerges out of the 
darkness of the Middle Age. 55 

Thus in the extensive tract of country corresponding to Rajaputana, 
painting was a handicraft and Jayapura, one of the leading States of 
Rajaputa confideracy became a centre of Rajaputa Art. ‘What has been 
designated the Rajasthani style of Rajaputa painting known to Indian 
painters as the Jeypore Kalm y and this work has a special character of 
its own’. From Jayapur and other cities of Rajaputana, the painter- 
artists eventually gravitated to the vicinty of Mughal court and the 
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capitals like Delhi, Agra, Lahore became the centre of their creative 
activities. 5 

‘But the most virile offshoot of Rajputa school manifested itself in 
a group of small States in the Punjab Himalayas, where a distinct style 
of painting is observable. This work is alluded by experts as one of the 
c Kangra Kalm\ as the leading State was that of Kangra 5 . “The Kangra 
Kalm , or Pahari school, is one of the most interesting facts in connection 
with the history of painting in India. In a remote and isolated group 
of valleys, far removed from any of the great cities of the plains, there 
lived and flourished for some centuries a community of artists, whose 
work became known only after the art had almost died out, and when 
the construction of roads and railways had opened it up to the communi¬ 
cation. Pahari painting does not denote great inspiration or display 
any decided expression of thought or feeling. It is an art of patient 
labour and naive devotion. Its chief features are delicacy of the line, 
brilliancy of colour and minuteness of decorative detail. 55 —Brown 

‘The work of the Pahari painter was almost entirely executed for a 
local demand and was produced under the patronge of the reigning 
princes. At the order of these chiefs the artists painted portraits of the 
neighbouring aristocracy in large numbers and also long series of 
pictures illustrating the mythological-and religious writings of the Hindus. 

Portraiture was, however, the special features of the Hill Rajputs, and 
it is noticeable that most of the features are drawn in exact profile. In 
Chamba, one of the most artistic of these States, the Raja was often 
depicted in company with his Rani and heir apparent, a domestic scene 
not noticed elsewhere 5 .—Ibid 

At the close of the igth century, the Pahari art showed signs of 
decline and its real end coincided with the great ‘Dharmsala 5 earth¬ 
quake which came with a tragic suddenness in the early morning of 
April 4, 1905, and struck most of the district out of existence leaving 
nothing of the prosperous town of Kangra, but maunds of ruins. 

Character and characteristics of Rajaputa Painting :—With 

this much of introductory remarks to the Rajaputa school of Painting 
let us now briefly survey the paintings themselves. These paintings 
reveal all the religious fervour of the Ajanta frescoes, “but in place of 
the passiveness of the Buddhist religion, it is founded on the restless 
energy of the Hindu pantheon. This is its fundamental idea, but it 
also embraces every aspect of Indian National life, and delves deeply 
into the fascinating folk lore of the country. From this it will be seen 




that Rajaputa painting is largely a folk art, produced naturally by the 
people for their own pleasure and edification. It is a reflection 
of the simple life of the Indian villager, his work and play, his religious 
ceremonies, his home life and above all it mirrors, the picturesque 
atmosphere of his creed. His art therefore resolves itself into two 
broad divisions, on the one hand representations of the everyday life of 
the ordinary Indian and on the other pictures of that mythological 
and religious world which was the delight of his fancy and at the same 
time the bedrock of his existence.”—Brown 

The former division comprises what may be called the familiar 
scenes of bazar. The carpet weaver, the cotton printer, the embroi¬ 
derer, the goldsmith etc., etc. The representation of the ordinary 
scenes of the road—the mid-day rest, the camp fire by night or the leng¬ 
thy sojourn in the Serai-are another from of genre in which the Rajaputa 
painter further excelled. 

In the latter course, come the Puranic and Epical themes, Parvatf and 
siva, Radha and Krsna, along with their accessories and so much of 
the Rajaput painting is epical taking its themes from Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. A large proportion of the pictures were mainly Vaisna- 
vite in purport. “Krishna, therefore, in all his varied characters, in every 
act and deed, is the central figure in much of the Rajput art, and some 
of the best works of the School gather around the story of this versatile 
deity.” 

Another field in this division, are the realms of Saivism and there 
are many pictures dedicated to this aspect of Hindusim—a typical exa¬ 
mple is ‘Sandhya Gayatrx’ dance of siva. 

We have already hinted at the two distinct styles of Rajaputa School 
of Painting—Jayapura kalm and Kangra halm. In the latter, apart from 
the representation of local Rajas and Ranis, etc., miniature paintings illus¬ 
trating the group of Indian musical composition, known as Ragamala 
are the most conspicuous where season, hour, emotion and music fused as 
painting. “In other directions too, the Rajput painters worked in conjun¬ 
ction with the sister arts, such as poetry and the drama and many of the 
pictures of this school depict subjects taken from the Indian classical 
writings. Figures of ideal types, as for instance, the Nayakas or hero- 
lovers, were designed by the Pahari artist of the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries, and denote that this art had its romantic aspect. 
In the majority of the examples, however, the “Lover and the beloved” 
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take the form of Krishna and Raclha, respectively, romance, passion and 
religion being symbolised in the person of these popular divinities.” 

—Brown. 

Mughal Paintings : — Rajaputa paintings, as already noticed, are 
democratic and in the main, mystic, the Mughal art may be defined as 
aristocratic and genuinely realistic. Mughal paintings begin with 
Akbar. c Abul Fazl, whose observations in the Ain-i-Akbari on the 
state of painting at this period are exceedingly valuable, refers in the 
most emphatic manner, to Akbar’s personal interest iri the painter and 
his art. This sympathetic attitute of the great monarch eventually led 
to a number of artists from other countries making their way to the 
Mughal court to carry on their art under the partronage of the emperor. 
Trained mainly in the Persian or allied schools, these pointers appear to 
have been welcomed by the royal connoisseur, and speedly entrusted 
with commissions. In Abul Fazl’s list of artists of this period may be 
noticed Farrukh the Kalmak, Abd-al-Samad the Sherazi, and Mir 
Sayyad Ali of Tabriz, a selection which indicates the geographical source 
of inspiration of early Mughal painting. Later a few artists from Samar¬ 
kand figure at the court of Jehangir, showing that this intimate connec¬ 
tion with the art of Iran was continuous. 

From this it will be understood that fundamentally the Mughal 
school of painting was an exotic, just as the Mughals themselves were 
aliens in India; but in the same way as that race has gradually become 
absorbed into the people of Hindustan, so Mughal painting has come to be 
regarded as an integral part of the art of India. For, side by side with 
these foreign artists, worked the indigenous painters of the country, the 
excellence of whose native skill was speedily utilised by the observant 
emperor. Such Hindu names as Basawan, Daswanth and Kesudasa, 
famous painters at the court of Akbar, prove the liberal view that was 

taken of art at this time.”—Brown. 

A record of the names of some 40 artists, known to have lived dur¬ 
ing the reign of Akbar, will serve to indicate the flourishing condition of 
the art. But it was left to the Emperor Jehangir to develop Mughal 
painting to its fullest extent. Under the succeeding rule of Shah Jehan 
Mughal school showed the first signs of deterioration. Under 
Shahjehan, architecture reached its zenith, but painting began to decline. 
With the advent of Aurangzeb, the bigoted ruler, the decadence was 
complete until it died a natural death in the last years of 1800 A. D. 

Mughal Miniatures :—Miniatures and portraitures both 
formed the bulk of Mughal paintings. Sccnces from actual life, 
hunting and fighting, battles and seiges, historical episodes, durbars. 
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mythological stories, zoology and botany are some of the main 
themes of these creations 

Being Persian in origin, there were so many undercurrents of 
development such as Irani halm. But when integrated into the 
indigenous genius, so many indigenous halms , like Delhi, Lucknow, 
Patana, Kashmir, also were the off shoots of its progress. 

Portraiture under the Mughals. —Origin of portrait painting 
-'goes back to the Epic age when Citraiekha painted the Youth of Uaa’s 
dream, ‘It is related that during the lifetime of the Buddha, when 
Ajatsatru desired a portrait of the Master, he allowed his shadow to 
fall on a piece of cloth, and then this shape was filled in with colour. 
This suggests an early employment of the silhouette which as a 
progress may have some connection with the portraiture of the Mughal 
artists, who almost invariably depicted the features in exact profile. 
The favourite incident in the ancient legends of the country of the 
almost miraculous gift of certain people in ‘seizing a likeness’ has 
already been referred to. There is also some evidence that portraiture 
is to be found in the Buddhist frescos?, an example being the paintings 
at Sigiriya, in Ceylon which are presumed to represent the features of 
King Kasyapa’s queens. If the scenes in Cave I at Ajanta really depict 
Khusru Parviz and King Pulakesin, these may also be regarded as 
within the sphere of portraiture.”—Brown 

The commonest examples of portraiture, although not necessarily 
the best, are those of the rulers of Mughal dynasty. Members of the 
royal line are almost always distinguished by a golden halo, besides 
other insignia of their high degree. ‘As a rule the artist confined 
himself to a representation of a single figure standing on a green sward 
carpeted with flowers, with a background of blended colours in which 
a pleasing shade of terra-verte often predominates. The rich brocades 
and cloths of gold which formed the usual costume of the Mughal 
aristocracy, presented the artist with excellent opportunities for brilliant 
schemes of mosaic colouring, and he further heightened his glowing 
effects by picking out the accessories with burnished gold. Occasionally 
the diaphanous draperies of the hot weather were introduced, 
through the transparent folds of which the form of the limbs is seen. 
The figure is frequently represented as a dark scheme against a light 
neutral-tinted or almost colourless background. A few portraits, how¬ 
ever, are painted against a flat background of very dark green and 
occasionally black, evidently the work of an artist of some originality. 
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No light and shade or cast shadows, as ordinarily understood, are 
observable, only a delicate toning and modelling are introduced to 
bring out the relief. The picture relies on its rich colouring, sympathe¬ 
tic outline drawing, and decorative treatment for its artistic effect.’—Ibid 

The majority of the portraits of the Mughal school represent the 
figure in almost complete profile. ‘The larger portion of the miniatures 
of the Mughal period, which have been handed down to us, have as 
their subject a representation of some individual who had an actual 
existence before or during this great dynasty. Kings and jesters, 
queens and dancing girls, princes and ascetics, saints and soldiers, 
courtiers and grooms, authentically named likenesses of all sorts and 
conditions of people are depicted and collectively form a national por¬ 
trait gallery of which few countries can boast.’ 

Modern schools.— After the decline of the Mughal dynasty in 
A.D. 1760, a number of centres of painting continued through decandence 
to pave the path for Abanindra Nath Tagore to work for an aesthetic 
revival in the modem times for uplift of this, fascinating pictorial heri¬ 
tage of India. These were, Delhi, Lucknow, some of the retreats of 
Punjab hill States, Punjab, Lahore, Amritsar, Patna, Bengal, all belong¬ 
ing to the North and in the Daccan where the painting progressed on 
lines somewhat different from the North, were the strongholds of 
Aurangabad and Daulatabad, Hyderabad and Nekonda. “Further south 
there are records of the art, which, on the one hand may indicate that 
it had a separate existence, while on the other, tradition associates it 
with the painting of Northern India. Taranath makes a brief refe¬ 
rence to painting ‘in the south’ and mentions by name three artists, 
Jaya, Parojay, and Vijaya, who had many followers. The date of 
these is unknown. At a comparatively late period we find the art 
resolved into the two separate schools of Tanjorc and Mysore.” 

‘Nevertheless the art was approaching the final stage of its down¬ 
ward course and that its degeneration was almost complete. This state 
was not ‘an unfavourable one for an aesthetic revival. The advent 
of a new spirit may quicken it again into artistic life. And in the 
last decade of the century, signs of this spirit are observable—for a small 
but earnest group of Bengali painters, grasping the situation, have 
joined themselves together with the intention of endeavouring to resusci¬ 
tate Indian painting and of rescuing it from the degradation into 
which it had drifted. The leader of this art movement is Abanindra 
Nath Tagore, a member of a talented family, which has distinguished 
itself in other fields of learning. Around him he has gathered, by 
virtue of his keen artistic instincts and magnetic personality., a small 
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school of young painters, whose work is already producing considerable 
effect. The first step taken by these reformers has necessarily been 
retrogressive one. They contend that the recent art of the country, in 
assimilating, as it had been doing, the elements of the Occident, is 
pursuing a doubtful course, and that a return journey must be made, 
back to the point where it began to lose its traditional character. Its 
members, therefore, have sought out the old historic painting of the 
past, the frescoes of Ajanta and Sigiriya, the religious banners of Tibet, 
and the miniatures of the best artists of the Mughal and Rajput schools, 
and on the results acquired from a study of these and other master¬ 
pieces of Oriental art, the new movement has been founded/ 

The subjects they have selected are largely illustrative of divine 
philosophy as this is presented in the classical literature of country. 
‘Scenes are taken from the writings of Kalidasa, the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, the Gita and the Puranas, and incidents of ancient 
Indian history. The pictures are almost invariably small, as were the 
folio paintings of the Mughals to which they bear some similarity; it 
will be realised, therefore, that in the formation of this school, a prac¬ 
tical effort has been made to bring about a revival of Indian painting, 
in the style in which this art was practised during its best periods.’ 

There are certain notable names and famous personalities 
of modern Indian painters whose work must be valued only after the 
time has tested it. 

SECTION—B 

LITERARY EVIDENCES OF EARLY INDIAN PAINTING 

The very fact that there was literature, there must have been 
painting also. Muses of Fine Arts (Literature and Painting included) 
did not arrive one after another. They descended on Earth together 
and so the origin of painting must be syncronous with the origin of 
poetry, music, drama, sculpture, architecture; etc., etc. Moreover, the 
cultivation of fine arts started with the rise of civilisation, the rise of 
cities and citizenship. One of the most material form of a civilisation 
is its ways of living as well as those of doing (bodily and mentally both, 
and hence thinking also comes here). If the savages could work sculp¬ 
ture and build branch houses, prepare implements, paint the cave- 
walls (their refuge) and do many other things, painting and allied art 
must have been the time-honoured companions in the progress of 
civilisation throughout the ages. 
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Vedic Literature. —The earlist literary documents the Vedas also 
offer a clear clue to the conceptions of pictorial art in a good many 
hymns. In the Upanisads — “Let a man with firmness separate the spirit, 
the inner soul, from his own body, as from a painte’s brush a fibre”— 
this expression which is curiously technical one, may indicate that the 
early painters did not employ hair for the manufacture of their brushes 
but might have made them of fine vegetable fibre. 

Similar references may be found abounding in so many other 
scriptural texts. In the Chandogya (VI. 4) “Red, white and dark 
neither designate nor describe, brilliance, wateriness and solidity. They 
are one with these qualities. They are spoken of as ‘Rupa’ intrinsic 
form. This intrinsic quality invests with substance the colours in paint¬ 
ings.” 

Pali Buddhist canonical literature. —An instance of early illu¬ 
sions to the art of painting, the Vinaya Pitaka, a Pall Buddhist work 
has already been referred to (cf. Pleasure House of King Pasenada i.e. 
Prasenajit containing picture-halls cittagaras adorned with painted 
figures and decorative patterns.) Its date is pre-Christian (3rd or 4th 
century B.C.). In Samyuttanikaya P. Ill p, 132 V. II, paintings of 
male and female figures on wooden boards, walls and cloth are dis¬ 
cussed. This is the earliest known reference to all the three time- 
honoured backgrounds of painting. Similar instances can be multi¬ 
plied from several other early works on Buddhism among which the 
Jataka literature is very very informative on this score. 

Epics. —In the Ramayana, no description of a palace or lofty 
superstructure ofvimana,saudha or prasada is complete without reference 
to the pictorial decoration. Pictorial halls are a familiar paraphernalia 
of a palace establishment. In the Mahabharata also these references 
abound (cf. one hundred, etc. Coomaraswamy). A Tibetan historian 
in the seventeenth century of the name of Taranath, in a summary 
account of Indian Buddhist art from the earliest times to the author’s 
day, ascribes a great antiquity to all the crafts of India, Mating even 
from the remote age prior to the disappearance of the Teacher (480 
B.G.). He specially alludes to the superlative excellence of the earliest 
wall paintings, which he attributes to the gods. This work was subse¬ 
quently carried on by the ‘Yaksas’ (punya-Yanas), literally ‘the good 
people’, divinely inspired artists employed by Asoka (250 BC) and next 
by the semi-human Nagas, under the control of Nagarjuna (circa A. D. 
200). 

Puranas —Reference to paintings in Puranas simply abound and 
theCitra-sutra of Visnudharmottara, forming supplement or Appendix 
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to the Visnupurana, is Pa uranic par excellence compendium on this 
art—a detailed notice of which has already been taken. 

Silpa-Sastra.—Silpa-Sastra is of hoary antiquity. It is one of the 
auxiliary sciences of the Vedas themselves. Sthapatya is an Upaveda 
as Gandharva Veda is one. Some of the Acharyas of the science are 
Vedic Rsis and a reference to them has already been given in the first 
chapter, vide Dr. Raghvan’s quotation —some Sanskrit texts on Paint¬ 
ing. Among the other notable treatises important mention has also 
been made in the writer’s ‘Hindu Science of Architecture’ treating this 
subject. 

Kavyas. —Here the interesting reference forming the bulk of the 
section will be coming forth from the classical Sanskrit literature—the 
Kavyas of Kalidasa, of Banabhatta and Srlharsa, etc.—and wi thout going 
into details of comments on them, they are being arranged here with short 
tabulations of the topics to facilitate a general understanding of the 
reader not acquainted with Sanskrit. It may, however, be further 
pointed out as this class of literature itself is simply very very vast and 
there is no dearth of pictorial references in practically each and every 
class of work M ihakavyas, Khandakavyas, Dramas, Campus, Kathas, 
Akhyayikas, Prose-romances, Historical Kavyas, etc., etc, therefore, a 
very judicious selection has to be made and only representative writers 
are to be selected to bring home to the reader only subject-in-hand 
namely wide appeal of the art and its culture as well as its training among 
not only the refined citizens of the day but also among the eminent writers, 
poets, and story-tellers. Accordingly Kalidasa, Banabhatta and 
Srlharsa may be selected, as they represent three broad periods 
of Indian history, early, early medieval and medieval and 
these were also the three broad periods of the development of 
Sanskrit Kavya literature—adolescence, youth and maturity. For 
completeness’ sake, however, a brief reference will also be made to the 
other classes of classical literature unattended in this general purview. 

KALIDASA. —Let us begin with Kalidasa, the sweetest bard of India’s 
mellifluous tongue, a typical cultured citizen, Nagarika (as Vatsyaya- 
na would have him) and an expert in the three well known arts — 
dancing, painting and music—as evident from his three dramas (where 
equal prominence is given to each of them). ‘The Malavikagnimitra 
opens us a leaf of the chapter on Dancing. Painting is given sufficient 
importance in the Sakuntalam. The music of today is preserved for 
us in the VikramorvasIyam\ As the universe of our discourse being 
delimited to the Fine Art of Painting, let us, therefore, see what Kali¬ 
dasa says on Painting. 
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Sivaramamurty’s significant remark in tliis connection is note¬ 
worthy—^(cf. his paper .‘Kalidas and Painting’ J O, R. Madras Vol. 
VII 1933): “From the Gitrasalas, decorations of houses with picture, 
portraits and imaginary pictures drawn on board and painting of 
creepers on the human body, the colour decoration of the elephant, 
down to the comparatively insignificant border decoration of garments, 
there was nothing so trivial as not to give scope for the expression of the 
enthnsiasin of the time for this nobleart. It was not the professional artist 
that was the only store-house of this knowledge. Painting was a part 
of the polite education of the day and was freely practised by both 
sexes. Portrait-painting appears to have been very popular; memory 
and imagination were also given stimulus by paintings being executed 
even in the absence of models. The latter Kalidasa styles Bhavagamya 
citra. 35 

Now a very brief tabulation of the references of painting from Kali¬ 
dasa’s works is sumarised here. The numericals indicate the quotations 
to be arranged accordingly in the appendix. 

Gitrasalas. —All the three kinds of Gitrasalas—the Royal Art 
gallery (1), the Public art gallery and Private Picturehouses (2) are 
mentioned in Malavikagnimitra, Raghuvamsa and Meghduta. 

Citracaryas.— They are referred to in Malavika (3). The 
references to Citracaryas abound in so many other dramas and Kavyas 
like Uttara-Ramacarita of Bhavabhuti, Tilakamanjarl of Dhariapala, etc. 
‘Like the Natyacaryas, they appear to have held some important place 
in the royal courts of the old’— Sivaramamurty. 

Pictures.—Portaits (4) were more prominent. ‘The portrait of 
Agnimitra—not one, many perhaps—in different postures, hung every¬ 
where on all sides in the big hall of the Samudragrha’ (5). References 
to Bhavagamya Citra (6) are many, viz. the painting of Yaksa and 
and YaksinI in Meghduta and that of Sakuntala and her companions 
by Dusyanta in Sakuntalarn. ‘The high relism achieved in the field of 
painting is best exhibited in the words of Sanumatl: 



! ir srwt srfao Tjsro 


‘ 3 T|t 


As regards perspective and landscape a very beautiful illustration 
will be found in Abhi S. Act VI, (7), where Dusyanta describing a grand 
scenery introduces the landscape as background in the portrait, bh 
visualises of Sakuntat'a. “Natural scenes were favourite themes with the 
artists of India. Animal painting was also quite common. The realistic 
pictures of elephants painted on the walls of mansions in Ayodhya are 
an example of it. In the Vikramorvasiya we have a reference to a 
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monkey in a picture. This animal was a favourite subject of study at 
the time and the monkeys of Ajanta given such a prominence by 
Dr. Vincent Smith in his History of India are sufficient evidence for it. 
Of conventional pictures the Sarikha and Padma painted near the 
doorway of the Yaksa’s mansion are examples”. 

Backgrounds.—The slab of (8) may stand well for a 

board where we have a rough sketch in mineral chalks —something like 
a pastel drawing—on a stone slab. Similarly Raghu. (9) gives us some 
idea of the fresco or wall-paintings of the day. "Portrait painting on 
board and canvas was very common and we have types of it in the 
pictures of IndumatT, Dasaratha, Sakuntala, Malavika, Agnimitra, 
Iravati, Urvasi, the drawings of dancing girls executed by Agnivarna’s 
and the like. Patralekhana, i. e. painting of creeper designs on the body 
of both man and beast generally the elephant in the latter case—is very 
often stated. In the lines- 

we have a description of Sindura-painting on the elephant’s body”. 

Drawing designs on the arms and cheeks of both the sexes was a 
common practice as is evident from Raghuvamsa (10). 

Process.— One of the most popular pictorial ornamentation in those 
prosperous days was Patralekhana—drawing lines with a dark colour on a 
light background and the background was generally white sandal paste 
smeared lightly over the body—and our poet fully mirrors this process 
in the Raghu. (11). Again the background process as well as the paste 
in this process varied also, i. e. Suklaguru for the background and 
Gorocana and Dhaturaga for drawing the lines. Further again from 
the Sakuntalam (12), we get an evidence that the most important factor 
in drawing a picture is the conception of it what is called here ‘Mana- 
sakrta’. The use of Vartika in drawing the picture is also there—vide 
Agnivarna’s sketches of his amorous dancing girls. Kumarasambhava 
(13), further provides a very valuable information of the final touches 
in picture-drawing what is technically called ‘Citra-unmlian’ like 
‘nayanonmilana of an image (vide Manasara) and it was done with a 
very delicate brush known as Tulika. 

Delineation of light and shade in colours known technically as 
chiaroscuro is also illustrated in Sakuntalam (14) and in this connection 
Sivaramamurty’s significant observation is worth quoting: ‘The general 
notion of some art-experts of today that artists of ancient India were 
ignorant of chiaroscuro can easily be dismissed by the volume of evidence 
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from Sanskrit literature. We have, for instance, Dhanapata, the author 
of TilakamaHjarl, talking of light and shade in colours—cf. description of 

spwfforapfTT TFSPftfaft* ipflftoWOTpRW* i^fTT jfoflTOTfa 
sr^TfineTsqrB ?TcT f*nTT»TT—fro** 

For light and shade we have such an ancient authority as a statement 
of the Mahlbharata : 

sra^r^Tpr 51WTfr f^RST^T : I SJTfaHlW’lfa ll 

Sakuntalam further informs us some of the most important funda¬ 
mental and advanced rules of the technique of pictorial art like Rekha:— 
c cT«nf^T fPFT 

‘Vartikanipunata; (15) a powerful dexterous weilding of the pencil 
or brush;‘Vartikocchvasa’ (16), a loose sweep of the brush, etc. were 
simply on his finger-tips. 

Materials. —All the artists’ materials were known to Kalidasa. 
Colour-brushes are already referred to in Sakuntalam; there is also a 
reference to Varnikakaranda (17), a colour box to preserve colours in 
it. 

Colours.— The latter half of the Kumarasambhava (18) bears an 
evidence that four mountain-born colours, red, yellow, black (blue) and 
white were taken by the poet as the primary the colours, compound colours 
or diversity of tints by mixtures were also known. “The favourite 
colours of Kalidasa’s time appear to have been water-colour of the 
type of tempera. The Meghduta (19) has a verse in which the clouds 
are described as slyly sneaking away in the form (guise) of smoke 
through the window apertures of the lofty mansions of Alaka being 
ashamed of their conduct in having caused damage to the beautiful 
pictures printed there by allowing water particles to settle on them. 
In the Sakuntalam we have another reference. The verse 

3fsr =fr wnrtH'TfaRf srfarqFt^roicr’ u 

shows that the colour is easily spoilt by water ; and this accounts for 
the lines in colour being blurred by the perspiration of the fingers, It 
is this same idea that Bana echoes in his Kadambari when he writes— 

■o 

thus pointing out the continuance of the same colour (tempera) even in 
his day. Further the c Vartikocchvasa’ caused by tears settling on the 
picture is possible only when the colour is a kind of tempera. A better 
elucidation of the nature of colours is to be had from Dandin’s Dasa- 
kuniaracarita wherein he tells us that they are a kind of ‘Niryasa Kalka’. 
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Niryasa is a kind of exudation or gam of some tree and ‘Kalka’ is a 
viscous preparation obtained from substances or drugs ground or 
powdered. Colours are mixed with glue or Vajralepa for additional 
strength and the process of such a preparation is given in almost all 
- the works of Silpa. The Vajralepa is a medium of animal origin. The 
Niryasa stated by Dandin is of vegetable origin. Media of both kinds 
appear to have been used for water-colour and tempera.” “By the 
use of the phrase— 

5 RTO^<TOFTT*T in f^STTSTT TOT fcP^frT 

—Kalidasa tells us that colours are fresh and beautiful when new, and to 
maintain this freshness for a longer duration has been the endeavour to 
every great artist. This is sought to be achieved by a proper use of 
durable colours as opposed to fugitive ones that fade or disappear after 
a time”. 

“It is this question of proper choice of pigments that induces the 
artist to study that particular branch of knowlede in art-chemistry of 
colours—a result of great experience. Any way the fading of pictures by 
sheer age is inevitable and it is all the more hastened by dust, smoke 
and such other spoiling agencies. It is of this that Rajasekhara speaks 
in his verse in the Balabharata when he refers to pictures being dimmed 
by time and smoke : 

■o 

Bodily poses and postures of legs, etc. —One of the fundamental 
canons of art-painting and sculpture (iconography) is the depictation of 
various hand-poses, the poses of the body and the postures of the legs 
what are called the mudras and sthanas. They simply bring life and 
animation in the picture. Besides the conventional poses (20) referred 
in his works Kalidasa has the knack of creating some very charming yet 
complex poses like Kanthasutra, Kanthaslesa, etc. (21), found depicted 
in the paintings of Ajanta. 

A painter must be fully conversant with anatomy of human body 
and Kalidasa was a roaster anatomist—vide the descriptions of physical 
features of Dilipa, Parvati, Malavika (22). 

A word on propriety in painting, that is, how to paint a particular 
subject, may also be said. This technique is also fully borne out his 
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works, e. g.> the ornamentations and dresses in case of hermit girl 
Sakuntala (23) and other types of women like Abhisarika (24) and 
Virahini (25) as well as swan designs in the garments of a bride and a 
young king Atithi, (26) etc., etc. Kalidasa was also fully conversant with 
the conventions of representations of superhuman beings. Airavata, 
the divine elephant with four tusks (27) Yaksas as youths (28) Siddlias 
always in pairs, with Vinas in their hands (29), kinnaras with the face 
of a horse (30). 

The place of painting in the cultural life of ancient Indians, i. e., 
the manifold purposes which this fine art used to cater to the service of 
men and women are also recounted by this greatest of great genii of India. 
Malavikagnimitra (31) gives out the picture as coming the to rescue of 
a lady in love to see the protrait of her lover in portrait maintaining her 
bashfulness. Pictures were also very useful in giving the wider 
knowledge of the world. Sakuntala could be depicted in polished 
ornaments by her hermit girl companions sheerly because ot having 
observed them in pictures (32). Pictures ot beautiful princesses were 
sent round to princes to win their hearts (33)* ^ ie inost universal 
element of the utility of the pictorial art is the pleasure ‘ Vinodasthana 
what is acclaimed by Du>yant in the Sakuntalam (Act. vi.). 

In the end a word may also be added on the philosophy of fine 
arts,, which perhaps nowhere better hinted at than in the, Sakuntalam 
in the following verses : 

trersawr i cprrPr 

fNtPT, really meaning <T; 

in the sense of fsf&cf meaning that whatever is not beautiful can be made 
different in picture—Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri’s inter¬ 
pretation—cf. Sivaramamurty’s paper ‘Kalidasa and painting’ J. O. R. 
Madras Vol 7. 1933. 

“Kalidasa holds the view that a good deal of Samadhi (34) or 
concentration is the first requisite for producing a good picture. Fully 
aware of the nobility and greatness of the fine arts, he, in a general 
way, gives out that they shine properly only when imparted to the 
proper person (3j)”—Swaramaivmurti. 

Banabatta: The celebrated prose-writer, the author of the celestial 
Kadambari and magnificient Harsacarita, Bannbhatta, for whom it is 
an eloquent tribute to have exhausted everything worth describing in 
three words——has equally excelled all in his mastery 
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of the pictorial art, the scope of which, as we have already seen, is the 
depiction of all the three world (cf. Silparatna etc.) 

It was, therefore, not in vain that as a youth he moved in the company 
of friends and companions of various professions including an artist and 
a sculptor 

mvzxt : H. C. 

Every palace and mansion described by Bana is full of citrasala or 
art gallery. Every city abounds in picture galleries. The big 
citratalas were built in the style of Vimana and this characteristic of a 
Citrasala has a tradition in the Silpa-texts. Narada silpa (cf. first 
chapter and Dr. Raghavan’s observations on ‘Sanskrit Texts on Paint¬ 
ing’), describes a citrasala building as ornamented by a small gopura 
in the front and having Sikhara-kalasas, etc., thus satisfying the descrip¬ 
tion of‘Vimana’ given by Bana (i). As regards the decorations of the 
palaces, reference is made in H. G. (2) to great Silpis being invited from 
various countries to do the job before the marriage of Rajyasri, and 
they also received (he usual honours and rewards as per the time 
honoured tradition of the texts like Samarangana-Sutradhara (cf. 
H. S. A. Vol. I—Preliminaries before the building operations). 

With this general introduction to the status of pictorial are in the 
times of Bana, let us proceed with the canonical knowledge of the poet 
in relation practically to all the canons, the types of pictures, the back¬ 
grounds, the materials and the process (including sketch, colour, 
anatomy and pose, etc.). 

Types of pictures.—We arc familiar with the universal scope of 
painting, as echoed in Silparatna perhaps got from Bana—vide Ka (3), 
the town illustrating the picture of the universe, the Royal household 
displaying the manifold and wonderful features of the inmates of the 
three worlds through pictorial lines (pictures in art galleries) and picture 
houses are adorned with paintings of leaves (foliage decorations) and 
birds of various hues. 

On the special occasions like delivery of a prince child (queen of 
Taraplda) and marriage of a princess (Rajyasri) expert painters from far 
and wide used to be called to work on the walls (4). 

This was the mural painting. Now come the portraits. Departed 
souls (5) (Prabhakarvardhana) were painted on a suitable surface. 
Yamapatas are another set of pictures and were in vogue in ancient 
India. This is borne out by numerous references in Sanskrit ^literature. 
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It was held an ominous picture and Rana echoed it when Prince Har>a 
is hurrying to meet his father and he sees it as one of the various omens 
that perturbed his mind—vide H. C. (6). Kamadevapata was still another 
variety of pictures, a populer picture of the bed-room—vide Ka (7). 
Cupid’s picture had almost an exclusive privilege in the Vasabhavana— 
vide H. C. (8). Palace walls had paintings of Camaragrahinis, H. C. 
(9). Chowries being an important insignia of royalty, Camaragrahins were 
common in royal house-holds. Other pictures adorning the royal man¬ 
sions were the portraits of princes (10) both defeated princes and renown¬ 
ed ones of other royal houses. ‘Another picture of the aristocratic 
household is the Cakravaka painted usually to amuse women in the 
harem, 9 H. G. (i 1). 

Backgrounds.—Bana was conversant with all the three pictorial 
backgrounds Patta, Pata and Rhitti-— the wooden board, the canvas 
and the walls of buildings. “It was not an uncommon practice in 
India to draw and paint creepers, dragons and such things on the 
body to heighten the beauty of the particular spots which on that 
account fromcd the ground. This practice was not restricted 
to the human body alone, Majestic elephants of royal 
courts were profusely decorated with designs of creepers. 
Drawing and painting on vessels is an age-long custom in our land. An¬ 
other and a more natural ground is the floor or the bare ground, giving 
ample scope for clever women to draw fine free-hand-drawings in colour 
powders. All these are too well known to Bana and what is more, he is 
very well aware that any ground is alright for a good drawing provided 
one has cleverness of excution; and the stone salb that served the pur¬ 
pose of a canvas or board when neither was procurable to gladden the 
heart of a lover by a picture of the beloved one is not overlooked." (12). 

Meterials. —Bana refers to separate brushes for separate colours 
and the most popular brushes of the poet’s day seem to be Vartika, 
Kalanjana-vartika and Kurcaka (13) (cf. also the S.S's prescriptions 
Chap. 77) (exclusive brush for applying black), Varnasuddha Kurcaka 
(for the use of white). The third variety of the brush, tulika (in the 
sense of Lekhani of the Silpa texts) used for final touches was also know*: 
to him, H. C. (14). The alabu or gourd in the present context (used by 

Bana) might have been used in those days for stocking colours and other 
essential artist’s requisites. 

Method of painting on various surfaces: —The H. C. (15) gives 
us somewhat elaborate accounts of ho.v walls were made fit for pictorial 
decorations perfectly tallying with those prescribed in the Silpa manuals 
}ijce Ab. G. and Silparatna (vide ‘Vartika and background’, Chap. IV). 
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Bana also more often than not talks of highly polished walls mirror-like 
in their splendour. The walls of the palace of Vilasvati are perfectly 

white and are resplendent with fresh pictures painted on them. 

The surface prepared, the artist has to visualise the picture he was 
" going to paint. What Bana calls it Samkalpalekha, which is what Kalidasa 
has called Bhavagamyacitra. Then come the general proportions—the 
Sutrapatalekh — called by Bana (Aambhasutrapatalekha) (i6). ‘These 
sutras or lines ‘like Brahmsutra, Paksasutra and Bahissutra vary and fall 
at particular points on the canvas cutting particular parts of the from 
according as the sthana or pose is front, profile or three-quarter-view 
and so forth’-Sivaramamurti. Thus we are convinced how Bana was 
perfectly convcrsont with the technical language of the artists. The 
word Citronmilana (17) (cf. Kalidasa’s. etc. used by Bana con¬ 

vinces us of the unbroken tradition of the high skill of our artists in the 
ptctorial art. When the artist simply infuses life into the picture, what 
is called ‘unmilan’ it becoms our object of highest admiration. 

Process of the types of pictures like those painted on cloth or on 
board slightly differs as per the dictum of Silparatna : 

and so the portraits generally were drawn on what Bana calls citra- 

phalakas (18) Kadambari (19) refers to so many other types of pictorial 
decorations, the elaborate drawing of the floor, drawing designs 
of creepers and flowers (vide also H G 20), etc., etc. as 
mainly accomplished by housewives. Clever artistic work on 
pots and plates, picture decorations drawn by women 

muslins and silks, flowery drawings of human figures on the canopy 
and curtains reflected on the glossy cheeks of Queen Yasovat asleep on 
her Royal couch are also borne out by the abundant refrences in Bana’s 
works. Miniature drawings on human frame was a favourite pastime in 
India. Women used to adorn their faces and breasts with lovely 
drawings of undulating creepers and quaint dragons in which the curva- 
vature of the line and the colour of the form were marvellously exquisite- 
Sivaramamurti. Accordingly this is brone out in many ofthe references in 
Ka. (2i)Tn his sports, King Taraptda’s white upper garment gets a print 
ofthe dark foliage painted on the breasts of the ladies of his harem with 
Kr n'aguru paste. The King questions his queen, on another occasion 
why she did not adorn her breasts with drawings of creepers. The 
wonderous person that comes from the moon to take away the lifeless 
body of Pundarlka has his shoulders marked with crimson of the cree¬ 
pers painted on his beloved’s breasts. , Thus there are two materials for 
painting on the body Kuhkuma and Krsnaguru to which a third Kasturi 
>vhich is to be mentioned presently is to be added. Generally sandal 






misT/f 
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paste served as the ground paint in such cases. Not content with 
painting themselves the women went to the extent of even decorating 
dolls with such drawings. Thus we have one of the maidens in the 
palace of Kadamban exhorting one of her companions to paint the 
breasts of a doll. That even youths delighted in this, of decorating the 
body with paintings, is proved by the reference in Harsacarita of young 
Dadhlca smelling sweet with creepers marked on his body with Kasturl. 
The artistic figures of swans painted with Kasturl on the border of the 
fine fabric covering the shoulders of King Sudraka show the highly 
developed aesthetic taste of the time.—Sivaramamurti. 

Colours : Bana is fully conversant with the five primary colours 
of the Silpa texts like the V. D. and as regards secondary ones, they 
have an inexhaustible store g- our poet’s works. On every page you 
will find mention of some colour or other. The following tabulation 
will give a vivid, interesting and informative colour-scheme of Bana : 

Primary colours and their varieties : In these varieties the 
subtle differences are noteworthy :— 


Varieties of white (21) ; 

1. Haritalasaila white. 

2. Swan „ 

3. Lotus „ 

4. Sinduvara a different 
pattern of white. 

5. Karnikara ,, 

6. Campaka ,, 

Varieties of red (22); 

1. Bandhuka flower, 

2. Kunkumpinjara, 

3. Kusumbharagapatala, 

4. A bunch of Ghataki 
flowers (Blood red), 

Varieties of green (23) 

1. Parrot green, 

2. Plantain leaf, 

Varities of Gray (24) ; 

1. Smoke colour. 


7 - 

8 . 

9 * 


Ivory white. 
Foam. „ ) 


Milk 


) Identical. 


10. Conch. „ ) 

11. Petals of full blown KetakI 
white-yellowish. 


5. Sindura, 

6. Mandara Blowers, 

7. Manjistha, 

8. Pinjara, 

9. Rosy colour of dove’s leg. 

3. Emerald green, 

4. Dark green (TamSla 

type). 
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/vss skin colour, 4. 

3. of the doves, 5. 

Varities of brown (25) ; 

1. Gorocana, 

2. Yellowish. 4. 

3. of the red palm fruit, 5, 

Black. —Its various degrees and grades (26) ; 

Light black of buffalo, 3. 

The darker shade on the 
face of the Golafigtila 
monkey and 


1. 

2. 


of pigeon’s neck, 
Saphara’s belly. 


of the Camel’s hair, 
ofGodhuma (wheat). 


The pitch dark night 
resembling the wing of 
the bird casa. 


Varieties of Sara of Sabala—The versi-coloured hue: —Our tra¬ 
dition recognised a separate variegated hue. A number of colours varie¬ 
gate the rainbow and the bean seed (of mottled colour) also. Two tints 
yellow and black account for the variegation in the tiger’s skin and white 
and blue for that in the eyes (27). 

Varieties of Mixed colours (28): 

1. Grey of smoke from blue and white. 2. Green from yellow and 
blue, 3. Purple from red and blue. 

‘Bana’s knowledge of the infinite variety of colour in nature and 
his singling out the beautiful natural tints of flowers and fruits so often 
chosen with great delicacy by expert artists for the execution of excellent 
still-life compositions is remarkable. Some of the descriptions in Bana’s 
works simply represent the commentaries on Citra-sastra especially those 
noteworthy paragraphs wherein colours, all from nature, play the part. 
The following descriptions illustrate the truth of the statement: 


(1) Jambu fruit 

(2) Amalaki fruit 

(3) Forest fires 

(4) Colorific nature of the 
forest 


(5) Colour picture of a country 
(janapada) 

(6) Multi-coloured nature of the 
ground 

(7) Colour imagery in the descrip¬ 
tion of Elephant Gandha- 
madana 


Thus these descriptions of Flaura and Fanna illustrate Bana’s artistic 
insight. Anatomical knowledge (29) of Bana was also remarkable. He 



however excells equally in the beauty of the limbs and its opposite ugli¬ 
ness—vide his descriptions of Dravida Dharmika, the Sabaras, Bhaira- 
vacarya and his disciple. Bana also gives us laksanas of some demi¬ 
gods (30). Technical descriptions of the animals like the horse and the 
elephant are of popular knowledge. Bana is quite aware of the tremen¬ 
dous potentialities of pose. ‘As an expert in pose Bana knows enough 
of Angabhanga. There is a variety of AAgabhanga in the limbs of the 
Varavilasinis surrounding Harsa. With a definite knowledge of 
Angas and Pratyarigas he gives the names of separate bhangas like the 

Grivabhanga mentioned by Kalidasa-one such is the Madhya* 
bhagabhariga (31)- A great aesthete conversant with the principles 
ofNatya (dance) Bana informs us of a charming pose—Karavejnika 
(32), in which two women stand with their hands inter-locked.— 
Sivaramainurti. 

SRIHARgA.—A profile writer, an erudite scholar and a great poet 
as Srlharsa was, it is but natural that his Naisadhiyacarita, a Maha- 
kavya teeming with encyclopaedic learning, must present a suffi ient evi¬ 
dence to his knowledge of pictorial art, fully advanced by his time, the 
medieval Period of Indian history (nth or 12th century A. D.). Pain¬ 
tings on various mediums on diverse grounds is the traditional depiction, 
but mosaic decoration of the floor and a host of similar innovations are 
our additional information on the subject. 

• Letter painting.—The art of examining the form and shape, the 
peculiar characteristics of the letters of the alphabet from a decorative 
point, may be seen in his descriptions —N. G. (X) 85-86—where ‘the letter 
{ OM’ is taken up and its various parts, i. e. the two dalas, the bindu 
and ardhacandra are compare:! to the eyebrows, the tilaka, and vlna- 
kona (lute-bow) of DamayantI, respectively. Verses (X) 85-86 (1) give 
us the shape of ^ and the visarga which are compared to eyebrows, the 
tilaka, vlnakona and to the rounded breasts of Damayantil (who was still 
a Balika.) cf. 

i sr $fcr wr: if 

Types of pictures.—There are double portraits on the same 
canvas—the miniature portraits on board or canvas as well as bigger 
ones on the wall# The princes who come to DamayantPs Svayamvara 
amuse themselves by gazing at the pictures of the beautiful princess 
executed on the walls of the various mansions in the city (2). The 
themes thereof are the important incidents from the life of Damayantil. 
Pictures describing life incidents appear to have been common in 
ancient India. Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Rajasekhara also give out 
their representations. 
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There were also picture stories from contemporary life. Group 
pictures were also not wanting. As regards the pictures of general 
character like the paintings of women near the doorway, etc., are amply 
illustrated in N. G. (3). We are familiar with the dictum of the V. D. 
forbiding painting of pictures for one’s own use and accordingly Bhai- 
mi got a typical pair of lovers, painted by Karuvara (4). 

Sriharsa, a gifted genius of a very bold nature and freedom loving 
scholar is credited to have violated the rules of painting, gone astray 

..v ✓ * 

from the conventions as set out in the standard Silpa-texts like Silpa- 
ratna (though later than Sriharsa nevertheless echoing the tradition) 
which forbids naked tapasvillla in the human dwellings vide N. G. 

XVIII (5). 

Process.—In drawing of the outline of a picture the first thing, to 
go through, is fixing up the general proportions by preliminary indica¬ 
tive lines what are called the sutrapata-lekha and Sriharsa makes men¬ 
tion of the artistic device of determining sketch in VII and XV (6). 

Even preliminary to Sutrapata-rekha is the Hastalekha, or the 
experimental sketch and this is mentioned by Sriharsa thrice—twice in 
VII and once in XXI (7). 

Colours.—After the sketch is laid out, colours take their turn. 
Sriharsa gives only four primary colours (8). As regards the varie¬ 
gated hue ‘citra-varna’, the mosaic floor that Sriharsa mentions in VIII 
(9) satisfies it. According to Sriharsa propriety of colouring—colour to be 
laid in its proper place in a picture—is the first pre-requisite (to). That 
is, for the effect of one colour over the other, the contrast, the balance, 
the tone and such other details, it is an essential prescription. Touch¬ 
ing and blending may be attended also in due course. 

Anatomy.—‘Of the so many factors that constitute a picture the 
one thing that is dealt with at great lenth by Sriharsa is anatomy and 
that too feminine., i. e. of the woman. It is the description of Damayan« 
tl’s beauty that lends itself as a proper medium for the artist poet’s 
detailed delineation of anatomical rules. There is nothing of the brawn 
and the bone in it. The graceful portrayal in verse of the delicate cur¬ 
vatures and subtle beauty spots that make up the lovely form of the 
princess is all that we get from the pen of Sriharsa. This in fact is the 
true and correct anatomy of the Indian artists”—Sivaramamurti. 

Let us now refer to Srlhar sa’s anatomical details (11) in a tabular 
form, of the important limbs and sub-limbs, the facial description show¬ 
ing the very minute observation and artistic insight of the poet; 
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Face .— (*) Lips with lines is compared to the Bandhukapuspa VII. 
37 / 4 ** 

(ii) Nose .—like Tilapuspa VI. 36. wherein, front and threequar- 
ters view are both fully comprehended. 

(Hi) Chin with a dimple VII. 51. is a beautifying factor. 

(iv ) Ear . —its curvature proceeding and vanishing in the cavity— 
VII. 62. 

(v) Eyes,— Compared with deer—VII. 53. Sivaramamurti observes : 
“The width and beauty of the eye of the fawn is proverbial! But the one 
thing to be noted in this comparison is that Sriharsa closely observes 
and dismisses the long streak proceeding from the root of the eye nearest 
the nose of the deer as unworthy of the beauty of King Nala and tells 
by means of a clever pun that this streak distinguishes the eyes of the 
fawn from his/* 

(z;/) Neck, —Its rotundity and extreme grace being enhaned by the 
three lines, the creases—III. 66. 

(vii) Hair.— D amyanti’s long tresses are given as black and curly, 
while Nala’s locks are extremely fine and of a thick growth’—VII 21 
and 67. 


OTHER PARTS: 

(i) Nitamba. - Resembling as a wheel (VI 1 . 89) and nails resembling 
moons are conventional but— 

(ii) Gulpha.—Ankle should not be prominent in the artistic insight 
of Sriharsa VII 98. 

(iii) Heel.—Fully developed is a mark of beauty—VII. 102. 

(iv) Fingers.—Lovely only when they are long and wiry—VII- 

105. 

With these bits of references and illustrations thereof, the pictorial 
depth in the Naisadhlyacaritam, let us close this in the words of that 
gifted and talented art-critic in our Indological Researches, Sri Siva 
ramamurti, who is really the pioneer to have taken up these studies from 
quite a new angle in the contemporary studies in Indian culture and 
literature: 


“Sri Harsa has some artist’s notes in his diary, so to say, and this is 
best brought home to the reader’s mind by a peep into the XVIII canto 
ofNaisadha, Here the palace of Nala is penned in all its glory. The 
mosaic floor is noteworthy feature (cf. *rf^T3,etc). We have the 
usual Citrasala of the royal household. (12). Here we have perhaps the 
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lengthiest description of the Citrasaia in Sanskrit literature. The sub¬ 
jects of frescoes and the pictures in the gallery are all given out in 
detail. 

“Inventive skill accounts for originality and variety of design (13). 
I he designs like Makara (a figure something like a quaint dragon) are 
given a prominent place in Patrabhanga (14). Designs of letters, that 
form a feature of the two interesting branches of artistic science, Illumi¬ 
nation and Calligraphy, is indicated sufficiently as has been noted be¬ 
fore. This art of lettering is today an important force and the greatest 
forte of the artist designer and poster worker and serves best for adver¬ 
tisements. Old scripts are explored and hunted and new fantastic types 
created ; books are every day coming into field on the subject and we 
have such books as ‘Alphabets’, ‘How to letter’, ‘The art of Lettering’, 
etc. We have the Black letter and the alphabet of the twelfth century 
serving very well the purpose of decorative artists. No wonder the 
Nagari script 3 * is specially chosen by Sriharsa as a .typically 
artistic letter lending itself to design. 

“Little need be said of pose. It is an ail-accepted important factor 
in a picture. Sriharsa knows technicalities of various poses as is 
evident from his references to such minor details like the Vrksadliirudha 
and Latavestitaka (15) types of embraces described in the Kamasutra. 
The commentary explains these two as two different varieties of graceful 
embrace. For the fine pose described in the verse.PJcT 

farsgsf ^ ^ 

we have the nearest approach in the figure of Madalasa in Ravi Varm’s 
charming picture of Madalasa Rtudhvaja.” In the end let us close this 
account with his personal experience of a genuine artist (16). 

Other poets. —Like Kalidasa, Bana and Sriharsa, other poets can 
also be worked out from this angle. The pioneering lead has already 
come from an eminent scholar and so to tackle up the subject, there 
no dearth of guidance. Paucity of space forbids me to dwell at length 
on this topic, nevertheless a few words may be added on the stray 
references to pictures by other writers like Bhavabhuti, Sri Harsa, 
Magha, Somesvarasuri, Rajasekhara and Dhanapala. These names 
are only barely touched here and it does not mean they exhaust the 
list. 

Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-Rama Carita gives us a very vivid know¬ 
ledge of the principles of perspective which for the landcape artists was 
an essential pre-requisite. The picture of Ingudipadapa near Srnga- 
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berpura ; of the Ganga; of the Vatavrksa called Syania on the way to 
Citrakuta ; of the Prairavana mountain in all its glory ; the picture of 
parleying of Surpanakha with Pancavatl as background ; of Pampa lake 
and its surroundings—all show that painting natural scenery was a 
common feature implying knowledge of perspective. 

Sri Harsadeva—is accredited with three very popular stageable 
dramas—Ratnavali, Priyadarsika and Nagananda. We have seen 
Bana’s alabu for holding colours and Kalidasa’s varnikakarndaka, a 
box for holding brushes ; Sri Harjadeva speaks of ‘Samudgaka 5 cf. 

in the Ratnavali hinting practically at all the 
accessories of.painting, colour box (Samudgaka), picture board (phalaka) 
and brush (vartika). 

Dandi.—In his Dasakum’aracarita corroborates this meaning of 
Samudgaka as colour box—vide ucc. II. p. 

etc. where also are given some very important clues of the technique of 
painting like ‘Niryasa’ and ‘Kalka* (already explained in the body of 
this book) (cf. also ‘Vartika and Background’ chap. IV). These are rela¬ 
ted to the elucidation of the nature of colours also—cf. under Kalidasa. 

Magha.—Is a versatile genius and his knowledge of the different 
branches of learning is a jealous tribute. In the 3rd canto of Sisupala- 
vadha, there is a reference to the Alekhya-karma though not elucidating 
directly any pictorial technique or convention, nevertheless, he simply 
voices forth the opinion that too shining and too smooth a surface is not 
always quite convenient for drawing a picture: 

Rajasekhara—also evinces his great interest in this art* He seems 
to be fully conversant with the chemistry of colours. In his Balabharta, 
there is a reference to a particular aspect of this side-branch namely the 
causes for dimming the colours cf. etc. 

Dhanapala.—The author of Tilakmanjari shows his mastery of 
light and shade, the dexterity of only expert painters : 

etc.. 

He also refers in some of the passages of his Tilakmanjari, to 
Citropadhyayas and townsfolk well-versed in the theory of painting as 
critics of art and pictures. 

Somesvarasuri’s Yasastilaka Campu also abounds with pictori¬ 
al references giving an evidence not only of his depth of knowledge 
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of the art but also that of the flourishing condition of this fascinating 
art. A very advanced, popular and interesting side-development of the 
pictorial art has been Fatralekhana, i. e. painting of creeper designs on 
the body of both man and beast. In Kalidasa’s Meghduta, we have 
already seen a description of Sindura painting on the elephant’s body. 
In Somadevasuri’s Yasastilaka is a passage describing the bhuti of the 
elephant consisting of Bahkticcheda — Drawings of festoons (flags), conch, 
discus, swastika, Nandyavarta and the like make up the elephant’s 
artistic decoration. This information is rare. 

In painting of the bodily limbs (so popular in ancient India among 
the ladies), fingers and nails must have been more popular in the 
Angaprasadhana served as Srngaranga and Sri Suri does refer to it, 
simply echoing the practice : 

I Y. T. p. 463 

Needless to multiply the further references to other poets and their 
works. Coomaraswamy (as already referred to, cf. Chap. I) has also 
gathered many allied references in his monograph ‘One hundred refer¬ 
ences to Indian Painting and further reference to Painting in India’— 
Artibus Asiac IV. pp. 41 and 126—and there is still a very fine scope for 
further researches in this hitherto unattended branch of profitable learn¬ 
ing. 

Book Illustration:— 

In the end a third current of pictorial tradition may also be tou¬ 
ched just to point out universal cultivation of this art and its appeal 
thereof ‘fepf ^ fsTTfl 5 . It is the Indian picto¬ 

rial art as developed in Book-Illustrations . Its vogue though quiet com¬ 
mon in other p&rts of India, Western India, however, may be credited 
to have taken higher strides in this direction as per the finds in our collec¬ 
tions, a reference to one of these (cf. Illustrated Jain Manuscripts) has 
already been made. ‘Gujarat possesses a large numer of illustrated 
manuscripts mostly Jain which are preserved in the bhandaras at Ahme- 
dabad, Patan and other places. The pictures found in these works 
appear to be the outcome of a special technique which obtained in 
Gujarat long before the advent of Mughals. The examples reproduced 
in the works of Dr. Coomarswamy and in the copiously illustrated 
volume of the Jainachitrakalpadruma furnish ample evidence of the exis¬ 
tence of such a school’. Hirananda Sastri’s monograph ‘Indian Picto¬ 
rial Art as Developed in Book-Illustrations’ has brought out all these 
evidences to prove this exuberance in the development of India Painting 
and the reader is referred to glance at this work for necessary and inter¬ 
esting information. 



APPENDIX A 

(Quotations from Kavyas) 

WORKS OF KALIDASA : 

1. f^wsri wr fa'sfa’ 

Malavika, I. 

2. f*m~Rr ^q^rar: *fw:.3^rgjT*m’ Megha. 

o 

3. Mai. 1. 

4. (i) fcrrsrt 'Tf^f’T^T: SWT: ^ft: I 

fsnrniT sf f°1 w^ fto) n 

Raghu. VIII. 92. 

(ii) '^^rw'Tt fagfa^’ Raghu. XIV. 15. 

Mai. IV. 
Megli. 


Abh. VI 

Megha. 

11 Raghu. XIV. 16. 
xo. ^:: j Jrnctsfq- jiTRfa^q: J?ft 1 

^ ^rnrf^rff ff*iS&W 11 R. HI- 55- 

tr^R^R *r?frsm *t: ?r«ifcr 3 TRfa^#fiNf: 1 

shfa^m^rar: 11 R- VI. 72. 


5. ‘?rfe ! sm *raft, *: ire 4 ?r. y^r: 1 

6. ‘ttrrr farpf ^rr f^^fr’ 

7. wrf tivxtem wif«r 4 ¥ 

rjWgrj: ’TRPTI: I 



^ 3 Trf 5 nrf|f»P®a 5 i^tR': 
^EtT^jrR ctttfpr yrfa 11 

8 . RRTfaw STJTJIff'Tcff trT|TPrf 55 mRr*T 

srRRPf ^ =sR'irTfcf?r ^Rfewfar 1 

^aftHvrfT -T ^Tff’T fWT^r: II 

9. f^nrfeqr: qr^^^rr^fhif: 1 


ix. 3 cr: 5 f^tc§ 1 

t%: OTFgwphr qfw 11 


R. III. 59. 









12. fa# fq%qq qfafa?qqqi=qq'tqr ^qfaqJtq qqqr fqfaqr fqr 5 t 

3Tfar>rrfar qr ir qrgfaqqqqgfaqq ^ aw 11S. II. 9. 

13. ^rftfafT ejfaffaq fafa gqfgfqfawfaqRfqqq 1 

qgq q?qr?qg*srertfa qgfqqfa qqqbfaq 11 K. I. 32. 

14. 'eqqeftq ir qfefqfatqqsfaqrg’ Abh. VI 

MB. As regards 15, 16 and 17 of. Abh. S. Act. VI 

18. qVnfaerrcqqffar : ^TT^rsrr^fFsr^f^ofTfaTrsnTT 1 
arqqrq-qqgqfaqqq qqn ^fat<q%qftq?qq: 11 Kum.XIV. 31 

19. %^rr qfa: qcrqqfqqr qfsrqrqnrgqt fafrsqrqi fqqqqfaqTfaTqgcqpQ- qsr: 1 

f=r qq- qqgqe?qrq?ftqrqqrq- 

qqfaqmgffqfagqr 5 t#tt fqsqqfar 11 Megh. 

20. (i) sg^rffacr: f^wrfarTttT^fvr.'g-^sFs^cr^irrf: 1 

anfaqqrtraqrqr'qqjqr sqfrqqri# *r fqqfqqrq: 1 Raghu, XI 11 .51 

(ii) fa ^crrffq-rff^^aqrqrKfT Ku. III. 

21. fffjf fqfafaqqqrqm: q^sgqqqfeq qtfaq: 1 

3Teq^rtcr ^VTsrrfaT >TtqT?crflffagGqq??qq II Raghu. XIX.32, 

22 (ii) s^st^fqrt gq?qqq: qrqqhp^njq: 1 

siTrfar qq ?qifacr: 11 Raghu. I-13. 

gqr gq5irm?r|t?r?r: qfTrcqaTr: qffansqqqi: 1 

qg: qqqfcqqq g#iqwqrfqqfa fsprqrqq^q 11 Raghu.III. 34 

(ii) qfarggq q q qrfaqtq qff gir qtsrqqsfafa 1 
imr^famqfqqt fqqra^faGqgprra' ?qr?r qqr: 11 Kumara.1.35 

(iii) qtqfa qfa<?fFrffaqfa qrf qqrqqq'r: 
trffafa fqfa^rvRTfqqgT: qrfa rnrfa ^ \ 
qt-q: qrfafq?fr fqqfiq qqq qfaiwsrr^ft, 

35-fat qqfqgqqq *rqq: frqfa qq^qr qg: 11 M. II. 3. 

23. TT5fr— qq?q ! ar^q, ?if qrqrqr: qqrqqqfaqqqq fq?*jq- 

qwifa: I 










maaat—qaaraaq atfarfcq a m aaar af¥afa i 


TtsrT—fa a qraffqaa'aa aa • 

a «rr a^a^a¥faqaaa aaraga ¥aa ?aaRf^ n Abh.VI 


cf. also 


24. 


25 - 


‘^qafaqaiaTwr aesptrarfq a¥t 
fo faa f? agrrat arfaYara’ 


Adh. I. 


26. 


‘afa, Ttaa a irs^r gaaa^agfaar a^argaqfTag'TsraarfVqrraa:, 

Vik. VII. 

^nf^?^%5rrerr^?ft5T^, fa?g: 

qr^assTar aaqqaa - ¥afaafaqa:, 

atom* ^ gaa faa?nrc*rar sq^aaafr 1 

arm aa arafa fafaar a caaa'rqqra: 11 Megha. 

(i) ariira a r aa r fcfa faa ?aa farfw afa araata; 1 

aa**a qia^aasTa naTfaa 5rtfaafa*|a1a a II Kum. V. 67. 


(ii) argaaara: a*^t pftfl^aara 1 
arcftefaaaasa: a Tpa-ataaar: ii 


Raghu XVII.25. 


27. 

28. 
29 - 
30. 
3 1 * 

32. 

33 - 


gaaa ?a wa 

firfra faat&ffjrofeaata: qfaqafaqataT a^aa# agfa: 11 

Ragh. X. 86. 

‘far#?rm a a srg aar ateara^rqfta, Megh. 

‘a farsftfaqaYaara? f¥afar a^ar afaasagsa: 1 Kum. I 

af% ! aar aa^agafasari aaaaaajto aar a faacarfta 
aaia faaTfaafaaa>iaadat aaf, Malavika. IV 

aa ! agagaagaatsa aafeaaaafqfaaaariff a apraafafaata 
*a¥a 1 Abh. IV. 

afaffaaaarwfr gfaaafaanrcr: aafafar^qr: g^aaraarr^: 1 

aa: aaaqfVaa^ ¥aat TRvar: 11 
R. XVIII. 53. 
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sfsrfa RftsROTrfa *r# n 

ffsrRr Rmrerg: i 
iRfirer ffgpfKft 5fsnr5icrf tpitapr ii 


Mala. II. 


Mai. I 


WORKS OF BANABHATTA 


I. 


2 . 




Ka.99. 
H. C. 142. 


(i) 

(ii) ‘facT f^flf^^FTSRRRefsf:- „ 

3. (i) Ka. 176. 

(ii) ‘ 3 TT%^Fr|fT^ Ka 241. 

4. (i) Ka. 136. 

(ii) H. C. 142. 

5. 'Rsn#«TT$?ft ^r^^rrfrr H G. 175. 

6. (i) 'srfcfsr^sr.f^rfer q?"”-sF«RRf jpprfrew? H. C.-153. 

(ii) Rirqfo^T fawR^cg^cm:’ H. G. 138. 

7. ^nr^rnr: <n*Tto:’ Ka. 536. 


8 . 'srfafor 


SR^^rf^nfrrsftfirf arcPT ’ 


H. C. 148. 


9. gRqr ^rrawr R^RR^RRrfe^nf'T 

H. C. 127. 

10. srr^TF^Tfrr'TRRTRsnT'Tif^;: H. G. 136. 

11. ‘f-RR-RR'l.R^faRfaRnsRif-T ^-^rctfa^Tfa’ Ka. 446. 

12 . '3R ^ ifrpRmw.Ftf^rfacirfa.9 *otht’ 

Ka. 262. 


13. (i) ‘^^f^rrftW^RRsrq^r^i’ 

(ii) ^Tg«rr^#fR ■sn^ftr’ 

(iii) '? 


Ka. 455. 
Ka. 527. 
Ka. 246. 
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14. 

15 


H. C. 217. 


(i) ^c^rfq , a'rfws(f^%'Trc<TtrT^??i^rgf>r^ D 5 ^Tw l TT^ f: rr# c r^?ft E PiT 1 

H. G. 142. 

sTm^sTr^Rf^^’ ibid. 

Ka. 466. 


16. #Rrr^$qrqT^T’ 

I 7- 


(i) %qr%^*fy^^^TT 3 = 3 rqr^i%fT’ 

(ii) 'srra^ 


Ka. 455. 
Ka. 548. 


18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


22. 


snfafacrr fan*# ^Tr^nrftrf^fl; 1 Ka. 172. 

•" ■'“ "■ R^fafaRw’ Ka. 143. 

-srifq-^^if^'crrsg^T^r^rfw 

H. C. 143- 

(i) ^fT^ssfapreratf: H. G. 188. 

(ii) (a) fflSRTHr ^wqRr^c^T Ka. 96. 

(b) fgWfRsnfa ibid 

(iii) : ibid 

(iv) if»T^Rn^T ibid 

(v) ^q^R^Fr^rr H. G. 33 

(iv) SRPTRSTTlt STfalR ^ H.C. 70 

(vii) (a) qVfqvT'T^'TT'Rrr H. C.io. 

(b) ^^fbc^fT'TJ^rm^'n’ H. C.21. 

(iii) faqp##br>mqri 3 T H. G.20 

(i) WW ^RcftocRT fw^fer^^^RTST’T:—H- C. 2 Q 

(ii) ^orgjww—H. G. 31 

(iii) fff’Rqqqisw ^^wfwr—H. C. 32 

(iy) ^fqrf^^%qf 7 fq:qtTqrf^^rqTqq;sT T qTqTrrfqq%—H. C. 47 

(v) mf^mrqiR?Rf^T?r¥^—ibid. 

(vi) ^si*swftfj|?r forwgr# Ka. 53 
(yii) qr^rq#r^3n:T sq t^rt: Ka. 105. 
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23. 


24 


25- 


26. 


27. 


28. 


(viii)’mr^TRTTe?RTJi: Ka. 94. 

(i) (a) Ka. 42; (b) frftffcrr-H. G, 22. 

(ii) Ka. 379. 

(i) ywrifotfvr .Ka. 72. 

(ii) Tra-vrdnwa^ Ka. 52. 

(iii) gw.Ka. 52. 

(iv) .fafaT—H. C. 145. 

(v) ^r'^'tcrc^ T 3 r% H. C. 21. 

(i) Ka. 126. 

(iii) *r?ejCT 3 ^rcTr# H. C. 15. 

(iv) qtgqezq: H. C. 162. 

(v) qtqqqrqrfq: ^^*3Tfafe?TT—H. C. 94. 

(i) cPTfa—H. C. 8l. 

(iii) qr^r^ c 5^TT?T^T"rqiMq—H. C. 23. 
(iii) ?nregfe%—H. C- 16. 

(i) ‘srrqiRqfqsT^tf^’jqrqrqH Pi H. C. 19. 

(ii) H.C.71 

(iii) ‘qT^iKi^ii^qrqfqqTf^Rlfrq^—H.C. 94. 

(iv) ‘^R^rr^^qq^'ftf^r’ H.G. 232. 

(v) H.C. 79. 

(i) (a) fwMq qtqqrirqRn qT^qrfaqt-gqpq- 

Prqcrar wrc^r qttafFq:' KA. 72. 

(b)‘qr?qcqfq sr^rr f%f^qqrg<sft sfegrfa qm^r 

H.G. 13. 

(ii) arrfHTf^nPT^q^TqTfTurT 

qqTq qrqiqqqfaq q^sr^icrr ^>sm<^%iqrgq^qrqJT’ 

Ka. 21 
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(iii) ‘ 3 


'jwirar:' 


&r. wsraTFt:' sranw<frcft srsf- 

Ka. 36. 


29. 


30. 

3 1 • 
32 - 


2. 


‘=ErST: 9 g^pn||' ^t|: JT%5: 5 ITT 5 ?: 

'Rrm H.C. 140. 

‘*nar q;q jjpcr*ft grosvft- grft irwr g^»rcV W^ft ^ 
g?^rr H.C. 115. 

^rfcrf^JT^:’ Ka. 335. 

NAISADHIYA-CARITA OF SRIHARSA 

r. (i) wtt TSTFRTr ^rFa-far ^rarcrJTr?mg 1 

rf^^or srfw^ 11 X. 85. 

(ii) fflqS&lrft ^WfT%^TR 1 

irc>rr fwrrm frfem: ^ ereU fargrfa mv n X. 86 

cr^r wRrrswfonfg fawrftr qtf: gfr §ri%fnf?r 1 
farteq favgftsrer fwr ^ 11 X. 35. 

Sf T Tfa str^tR air 1 

w>sf<T pFJffRT^rfT ifar irfVgsmrT^T'JTjr^: |, X. 31. 

M fsr^rr ^ f^rfa^rggfvrftT ^aPr 1 

ffa &T m WF-T^r %ferf rRR*T ^ FfRT ^ ’RsqTft^ II 

I. 38. 

f^%f^f^i=TTfl'^ 5 FiTT m cFF^f fT^TT: I 

XVIII.20. 

(11) jcq-^rn^rirfVfogqTrfjrcf m 1 

TR?ifT^f^w?rri?f ^rg wfg fw%g n XVIII. 21. 

(iii) qjqqTyqqr^rrrqsFft?} g^^Ttoreir 1 

3 T^:f^^^n^^«TrfirfTr f%fwar: 11 26. 

6 . (i) »rhtor q?qr gwr ^rf^e^inFir^crg^r^Tg 1 

fqsr# fT-nrlT ii VII. 83. 

(ii) srrr^rrrfrr^ a^fag^spq^tfq- ^rTsrf^ cTT^-ji^rt wi i 

3 Ftt% g^r af^r fefonrr src.fspn sFTfag fasft*r% 11 XV. 34. 

7 (i) FTffir: F^fam <?rg 1 

>pnp;rfa : stft snrTgg 11 VII. 15 . 


(i) 
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(ii) stfff f«tf ffvpfsf FrrF^feFF i 

^FT? «TRfT FftFSTFIFt f% FFT^nFtfTFFT FFRFTF II VII. 72 . 

(iii) t^%tffF3RT ^ F^FTF^TFFFt n?R^ i 

Tjir Tm«rfff^rac%^: ffiftf fFFTFT n XXI. 69. 

8. ( i ) fFTFFTfuFF, TFT, FFtFFtftlfFF, FfFFFtfFF F°TF: I 

ff farsnr: ^5 FFFFFcFFfrFftFft F^^pfFfFFr: 11 IV. 15. 
(ii) , ftFTFFi F i* i FF t ?rFrFr ^F^^FrmFFbrm 1 

4iT>wF^Ff^^^TTFVF%'TF5^?fiFFfrJT ii X. 97. 

9. F^FF F ^FFIFKTFRTTF FFF fFFRTF: I 

FFTFFFfF^jffF |F#TFfF FtF^FT „ VIII. 3. 

ftFfF^FFFFFFFFT f ff fFFFFt fFFg ft i 

ft ff f45tftf^5^ttft f ft ii II. 98. 

cf. N. C. VII. 21, 33. 36, 37 ’ 5 b 62, 66, 67, 70, 89 
98, 102, 105 and 106. 

f FfFF FFFfFfFFTfTFF: FTlfF Ft fFFFTcFF: fFF I 
fFfFsrTFFfFF5TTfFF: FFTfF FTf?FTfFFFTFTfaF: II 

XVIII. II. 

SFFSFT cUf^F Ft FFF F*ft FfF FT'FFfF FFFTF I 
FFFTF^fFFfFFRT FFTFFtFT FFFT FFTf c FF II HI. Il8. 

FFtFt: FT3^F%FFFF STFr^FlFTFFFF&FrF I 

>TF ^TFFfFTF %%FT FFtF^T%%FtfF: II VI. 63. 

FF'tFFFT FtFTFlfFFff FSTTfFFS fF^Ft fFFSFT: I 
3TfF WFtFfffFtTFcTT^ FTFT FFTFfcFFFFT’FF II VII. 97 - 

fFFFF^TFfF-SrFTSFFF^FfFF^T^FFFT I 

Ft¥F F FF FFfsFRt FTTFTF^t fFfFF'pfcF McFTTH^ II 

XVIII. 12. 

Appendix B— Illustrations—Could not be given due to the 
paucity of funds in this edition. 

Appendix C—vide fFF-F$T’FF—-ahead. 
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qrfijsrfz^i qfeqrgrfq wrat m^ni^fawfwrqf^qis^qRqqfti ss^s; 
a^rfa qf^qftqRrqqqq. vrrufwT^ tflsrflSRq qR^qr-^qqRqfqfRT q: 

‘ft- 1 ^® ^•-3qffq^n?qq>: qq;q; sR3?Rg?q =q m q^qtaq: q^qrcjT Rq: 
(?e.^ 5 Rw<t) mm qqgqm^t sqcfft (u*=; wf) % 2 - 3 qTfq-fqqqq qftm- 
fqmqrfqqqsqq qq?q m=gqq» cttc^t qq qftqrrm cratsfa qRsl m RmRqTsfjqrm 
wfqqqj qrq =q aqW&RrsSfq 3R3T- 

ql^mfq' swrrfqqar (qqr^mr?ro-qRt 3 qifq.qtfHqr 3 ) trqqft? 3 Tf?- 
?fts? mq^q-qrtg-mrcirfo qmRqfqqqgqjflsq ^g&mqrmitqi Jrqrerc-qteat 
^f^raqrcftq i a^qi qftmlqiOTqrfmreq feftqt mm qfam- 

5 if 3 R, ^f^qi-mq^mPr q qq fqiqqmiw-f^q-soi^r-fq qqqtol jrk fq|qi 
wwgwRft i 

fffiim-fq?rR-fqm mqq^q fqqqqgqfapq qqVw: qqim sfmrieU 
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amlm qqra q;q %i qiq^qftfjqfaq 1 ^ aa 3 fasia ma srmaw. 1 

m 5^3 :— * 

‘ qrqqq §w*q> gjn 3 qgftreRq. mmltf otisst mst qRgftfq a^a.” 
a*n;t^qrqqqT3«ftqr jRtiqttf fqqq 333531: efofWRit f^iqqjqq 
f%qfq *.i' qR*f 1 

v» 

qfcrqr-^^qr-fqq-^qr-fqqqqfqqq^ r q^Tmm-gmq a*qvra 1 
5353 tfqawrci ^ qqt^ran fatter: q: qqlg qq qq>: «q*q: 3?rrfaa: ar qqfrr- 
qqtqq etfqpwrftar 5fa aqqrt q.qfqq qiaatfa q«fts*f quw?qi?q fa*RT 

s 3 
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1 <RszftfFf JF?m 1 a^JmftfmsFW 1 
<mFr : ?ftrir|f3TSTiTr^ o %4eqF'T#f'jrrq?fiR(3TTqrf srr) fff- 

1 fTfrr^^rq- fcrvrsg^tsr ^fFi®srr^/r nsRisf 

qqfafo l 










MlNlSr^ 



( tx ) 




wnrH^HR? hht i hth h ^?§FHHH*HHrm$TTefifHeHHH- 

^jrh i ^^rm«q : iTf 5 ^ 3 ^?n?i’nf^?*iif«'T 5 Tr?%ffT sh^- 
h?h 1 3rf^?T^3<m^ra^TW*fa«n ?fn 1 %?- 

srf^^T^far^Ti5^^H^34fdirr j frf?r Rg^jerFH i fann- 
ffjq^g ^arfar<ss t 1 ?r«T33T^%far 1 

q-rznfrffH^rfJTrTT^r^sr^cf^: 1 qrcHra^HHrHHT 

hcht^hsh 1 m^Tnr- 
Hr^HHHHgsfH HHT^eHRrffjercH 1 H§eftH«R?^R*i;Hrf'H 

HHTfRrcn1 f^HTgHfaHT^rvjwr ffn esrrf^H 1 Fhr- 
sr sre^e^FTHSTTW h?h 1 FhhF*hh»# hth hh RTHjfarforHHH? 
nfer sthh^hsh 1 srfrT^JTrft i*n«rarr|f B 5w 1 nnnfr h^hhh- 
ztiFgjtw 1 arfHsrHHT? ferfastfa qr^HH^r^jHfH 1 fHarreft*? 
HHrsRFH 1 3r<HFe*H' ; HHnr : fRrFHHTHSHreH 

cjresrrff jh?h 1 3ffcrff3T5pRf3r5T*«T 1 s>faiwiFJ?rc i *r srffH^H- 
fiRFrf o H*H 1 wFHsffanrrer: 1 fafrfaFWtfarcRr: 1 HeftfHHH- 
I 3rfHff?r: qoRfHHH: 1 s?irfHGH3f%5T%: 1 HSPf H<H- 

fH^rer sfn 1 


rr^ HHffa HHFr I HR HHfHH/HR HFCHPHfTHrH HFHHFHFhFh 

'phriFh 1 

HrHTHHrHH HTH^HRfHRHrpWRfrr: I Fh?HR Fh?HH cTR FHHfnfHHH 

5nr?r farmer ffjH Her Fhrhh FhhthFhFh hhwh i hhh nr# HHfHfer h i 

-j^R HfTHHH^HHH- hFH flf HRR | Fh^H FHCffafaHH FHHFHHHHH- 

firFr =h 1 hr hHhh hh hPc«tt? nr5 HfertTHerFHfer hFV’hihsh i Fhhh Fhr- 

HHRFHefHWPRH I fHTH«THTF?Her (g;H H«PTgF?HH) HTTfT-^HHHfHfH I 

(TijfctTinttHHTH'er ki HHHHH I 

(li) Ho *J® 3'l. \HriH HRH'HHH HtHRHrfa H? HHH II 


H’CHI'H 'eHT HTH FhSTT ffH HHTS^HH I 
HHHTSf^THT HHH II 

g;irf jsft hth^t m- hth? nr err hhith i 

i Hl^r Htspfft HT 5? HtHT HT%H HH Hll 


(iii) Ho Ho 5 HR^RrHHHrfH^-Htf^HRF^HHHITSTH: 


irrerrfHHHefr THHarn h hhhj hhh 11 

hF^ TKHT'RrFH - HHTH H HHHTH: I 

•rhw^ %?nrf h hhrh: 11 

H^'R^'HHTHH %5TTH H H fH 5 hFh I 

apss^rnreft Fn^rr frn hh hh*zh: ii 













• UMISTff 



( n ) 


<SL 


SfSSTftst^ STfa^Jfft I 

?r#^T «!6^tr%: JffTTrT =Tr[ sryre: II 
^q ^H fafo sm r TT*imrf?'TfT^f?Tfi : «T i 
siprT'T tr^tr q^rtftfttqq; 11 
sr^jft^faTRTt % ^^TtTfp.HtlWW i 
^Tfs^T^T apftcTT t^T tW+'cf^rl II 
firmer tmq ftsn? *rr»f tar fencer: i 
-*nt ftgfqt ?n?re?TF*Trara srfrnrr flm n 
*rrt traTrut- i 

'TC^rq-f^q: «fW rfm^t II 

K. srlw-fairW tthtsttoott q^^^-srepiPT 


*T« *[o 


Vt-t, 5 ?,*- 


V 

(i)*rfrft-tm 

#o 3170 
7 ?o ^ 


<t^h+ p-«r®7TqT ^^r?fsr«p qqnr i 
ntfostt sprawl q- fttqr ?w srat sr*ra n 
?&: 5rqt3q iwrar *nfr ttwpbt tr*r *r i 
( q^tt ) 'p'Trctf mt t*rar *F*m n 
wrat^t! fflnwrqrR': if^^Rr: i 
faw aferwqr ^uif sra^f/mra; ii 

FTT7777|t?r5#: ^7!fl-qfafr^it5^FTC?,qn: i 

cr^w: srcrarr: orurtr an? *rc% i 
3 ftt^r *wft f$r: srer: §tq wpflra i 

qtr $shr gf?WT marafr n 

'T«q^fcfcpr^ r o HTqr «rmwt tit err ^ ftrar i 

ffFnTFr cn^r-lwr?^ 

7T*T t*TT<TT STrafiPIPW I t^trat I clt? *^F- 

i wart ?5rar?nT i s^jfr- 

m i qtra^srawtarwf ^rttrnrapPT i fpprsn- 

N "*• 

trqfq^TF'Tt^rTqrfnfTTiTFR'cTTtFr i ^t;?wj3tptt *rar^t 
Tarfrmq i ft^r^rwPfawr ^ ?pr?rra*T i qqrkrw- 
qn%*T i %7rr~rPTt ^cfrrrt^T i srawr ^fwfw 1 f5>iTtr 
Tswmira 1 7t*wht qwfqrt-r 1 ijmtr fa^rtr ^ 
famt? T^rra-ntr ferr^R 1 ^sp^wwram 1 art? sppr- 
rT^^T^TqTteTft *wftf | ^tsTa^TT^. q^fft ?5HMiT I 











Kfararfasrarif'# Tf«r# i ^ ywa# 

^crari^ni i 

ar^^sr^rfflvaf fa# sikspt, af^wr^Hivrt faa 
ara^j^ratfar wprtt far# faafm^^s^fafas^rfar far# 
jjtfi^ir i wtfTrtf_%*r ^W5R*nf;# ff%: 

STl^TT?#, ^faRR^W 
ifufr ?oS# rnm#t#T famrm mTSfa i 
(ii) fsj?To v.V'S-vi? 3 ?ro ^ramT?# ^gfaRr^ar^sm i 

qsqir ^mr#’ JPTK fWffaspsw r-^m u 
3 T«r# 55TCTM 5 ^ifa't'Siidr^^TW I 

•=n# srcjpfa# 5 ^pot? #srer?rf#a: 11 
?rr# aamarfe fammagsTfapr 1 

^rfm asrafata srfrfaaaa^a^i: n 

q-cipT asrar^a 1 

^r Tjfarea ?aT ^ aafar^ir ^ tttctt : 11 
irafa asraTvra ar fa^afa. aamfaa 1 
^wi# asrafara =^?Tfe?*Tmrfm' l r 11 
3TTJT 5TfTW #a aitST apTTTHara | 

aaafar awifafta #af aafaa anx#a 11 
3 yT# aaafara fa^sira atawmaiTa 1 
arfaa faarqafaaa siaaijafaa 5 ^ 11 
%^T?r?trt 5 ^ ##tmn arfa?aarmfaaaa 1 
TTt-inf Haafaar'a^gfaaaaaaTa 11 

^T 5 TT^' 5 r: , T w rr^#sr aara gaasPTa 1 
5 F?w abatis# famaaa'afaaaT 11 
argara faraa^aafa; fiaa^a aaa a 1 
wafara aarfm fwrar: smama: 11 
r T G 5 afa'T fsaRa aa^fTcsraTTraaT.: I 
aara^raasarfa^taa aaa;aa: ii 

q^amtafaaa fafa# Ffaaira a 1 
arm# a arfaa?a ^ata *nfaa aTaara ii 
amfaa #aai^a a>a?a ^aaafaa ai 1 
faafara ^ amsar jrafah^Karaa: 11 
faai^raa sasaiaafaaTara a?a%fatfao 1 
aa'taaafaaTafa ^Rfat^rrfa?. 11 

favT^i^f^. jsr am afan# ai amt aar 1 
fafaam^j# maaf o aT<^faTar w 11 








VIQMV i° 


{ ) 



<§l 


(iii) 3 To #jf grm a*rr srawTi: Herr: i 

faf^nrw fermr: €5: fwra^r: 11 

WcRcrrwTsw <R*rr: fovrcr: q^frrsm: 1 

o o 

nnj^T«r^ qasnrwr wrefw sr^tlfrcrr: 11 

^cTI^T WTfpmW Wm fS 3 *mtfocT: 1 

•TWT 31 T STATOR WTJTfoWr # ?m W II 

gwcfpjfr w%?wt fqCTrfrfaw^em 1 

fasraroT fwwTO^m qrritf g^rrenr: 11 

gqn'swrwr vprf?r w <rw w 1 

grwwfaT wggft twraT ^qefr 11 

wwtew wmwt gmiqr waww i 

« 

cTMr: q^wgsT sfrsRTr swrgnST wg^qqr: 11 

wtwtrcnRra: 1 

qwf: tftewwrwrRT: wtrctt wrfqqrrRw: 11 

». 5r%m-firsnr?nr 

(i) *rftw-sfTo 3 T— 3 T«ncr: wfawrwsTW 1 %qssr ?n^rnf gqirq qftew ?tt^t i 

to sire w^q[jrarwqfqwcq^j^fqRRTsw^\vr*nTT wrt 
q° rr swswt q>wqrf qfr?qr qfwR^ o w wterr wrqgw faRR 
srrq^tf^q^T^Tfq gwfw srcrrcifa 1 qR gw fa^q- 
wsrgwr^qrT^w g^qq^gw w^r gq^Rt rw 1 srwtw 
sqqf^w ^wqwR w?wre frwwf^w g^iqqR ott? gw- 
WJ 5 * wnr^ ^wtw wprt nwr^ii^jq «tt| 
qq^qq wqtew gwrfw fq?q?q qigw^q qfwwRTqqrq 
qrqgwgqwq wwk ’ftewrwi'rK wqq 1 g^cfr qsqgw- 
wrq qsqgw, cRwrq gq^w gegw, qRTTqfgwqrfqqr gq- 
qqwqnw, crqqTfr R^jqwRtfwTqfqqj 
q^q qsrrqqR, wgqq qTgqqqq qgq qe^weq 

q> sw^RRqq q ^ qrewqsq rtw i qwq g^r^w qq- 
qw?cf q^TTcTR^W ftR:g< 53 TWWFPP cftq WOjWTWfa 
wsr^fw I IT# gfaoftvRqwrfq wwrfw q? q fcfWRq 

Ov "\ 

qvTcgww^ gfwt tkwr ar?gwT qqTfcRwrwrfw gwifw 
gfq^ yVi^iii sfrwf«sw wtqqq qqqq wr qq^q gwTfw 
stwr^t 1 

: s 

Rrrqqqq wsqgw wtfwfspqrqwjfeq gwff 
qTwrqqq w qsq q^fq f?q?q fsqtfqqfq: qTgqfcw qsq 
SRR»% 1 cRgwimw frTwrq $fsrw«T w 1 













<Te 


■7 ; , (■ )• 

qqrf4wpt^, fpqqqf 

itqj Wl^' qTfwqqq*r?f^> ^r- 

^PT, 3 ;^qsq 57^#, STIWRI* qtf&J*, ^TfT^^^T- 
iffjti, qsrcrpq* q^qqrfjqq, (q^rWJ^ *n< ) 
gi^^irf^nr g^rTc'T^cfr gqqftfj^ qsqfqqqqqT- 
q^g: I ^T|'PT ? cr^W WcT I ^ ;v T T^f'TTcJRT^ 

«n4 3fT53T^ r T5?'BRr *4 I 

ijsffa fr*Tfe*T*f*rf 5 ?B«qt«#ri' ^ 'T14M«T^T 5 T?r- 
*qqg 1 %k: 7 R# qwqTW *r*g"rref «frf®r - 

TRt qq*qqq 1 ^crrf^r qq q 

45Tqq^i?qqnfq qqq^f^rerpqq ?t^^r 1 srrafr^Tt- 
4*Tq?q 4^rsngWf7 «rs gqrftr anq qgftqft 3*q- 
TcT 1 qsq^r gnvvqf<c2T?%5rptT fp^n^qq (qnff^qftw- 
#5rRf fpqsqq qpqt: Hivdwri qigqqi' q ^r •) 

75^47 t ^T^TM 4 IH^^WTO*T etftTOT'Jii^^ 

4g qqH qpqsrq ^qq^rcfcr 1 

mV s \qTTR q4 1 7 T^?q qf*rq?qpcrcqqq- 

q^KTr^T^ W- 

^j=t, amqf^q q^T^^ynrrsf^Hrt qqtqsrc- 
?qrqq?q qsqpqpHpqt q^Tr^^r, qqq^q q®n^ft* 
nq^rr qqr^ jt, qTq^f^q qsqT^^F^t^n: q®?^ 
^ s^qf^^r, qi ? q^ qq- 

x^jr, q^frqtqsq qsqrfjq, q<n4w< **W*^|> 
qsrqrpcpc H^r^jr, qr^^TT q^ifj*f> q?q=qi<-q{ qq- 
sr^f^siw wst^ ji, qqq^q fqqwraqgigq^q 
rfmh $# *rf j* qKT^/sqr^q flraww.w, qrw- 
qrq, qpqt^rt ’qgftrr^fjfc ^ 1 ’jqfWPf 1 
5j—3^q 4 ; q?qtfTqq?TqT5Tq^rFqT ;: f q*fq 1 fqqqTfqqqtqq" 

^ jpjwfcf, %qr4 q^fqqqifq^fcw.^ 

FRgq JSFcf, Hcqq l»Rf, f ^ 7T ^ fT ^' 

j- t^ ) fi^rqr ^qqi4 ^qlHWqi 'T'PTq^FcT Tm ift^- 
qqrfM+qql^iir^^j Jrsrf^tqiq fqqqtq^qfq^q^^-- 
fqqqtfqq? qqq^^, qffT qt^qqrqiqr, qr? qfqqq- 
4q^W, qpnqm w&mjfF, fgqqq^Tqq^T5T§qtq- 
q^rfq^Ripf^, qjqq aro^sr, qqqcsqsrfqqcq-f^q, ^ 
gcgp^q, rPH'tqqi'^-^iqiq qqqt^^q, qqqV qqifq 37 ' 





















{ 


Oo 


) 


7371 ^ 71 , 3rffrfrr^rer?r^rf?T^T, T^cj 77fTf*Pf»7i7, ^f*r- 
7?t7iF7£ riit; i 

3r«r srri 77 % i 7?«ft7Rg;7%3iRr 771 ^ 7 , 

f 77 i 377 >? 7 ? 77 , t^tri 77^.7, (5777 F 7 ?tr) 
77731FfJ7 *^T, f77*7lf?3l71f7 71f f^TT^T:, TTCScT; 
7U|iflvcl <. 77f7*|1 ff jj, ^7E77f731R7*Jf i 7 : , $17 7(771- 
R717, Tfft4«7%77^ 7 %7T**1R WW 37^7(3737- 
3^717 Ft 7JJ7^778T7T7 ? ) HRRRITf^vl, 71717- 
F7*F3R777f^J7, 7^71^77717 7H|m*7 7757*7rF T 7- 
7ST1F77T7 77f731c7*jf 7, f 77F777R f73R7*^7 
TTTTkTTC Tgpg-r^W, ( 73 Tr?f 7 ? ) 7 «ft 77 7177137 , 

TtfrrfaCTT^sTT^ri fiji, ttFjFtttr F73i<7^77 
3^7F731T7 f$T77TF77j 7713311^77 I S^arf^R- 
77113311^7. TPjFT^R 7717fiffJ7, 7f 1^77*71^7 

t^ttstFtrtr 7Ccrr^w, 77711 F 717 R 717 = 7771 ^ 7 * 1 , 

3f5T5?q5Rf 7^7l^ o ?f, 713F7RIR 717q^=7T^7 717*131- 
1^7777, 7Tfa7f*R3R 7I7f77T7, ( 7K1 ; f r /7F713R*1) 
37^^717 =777"^7r, 777t 7?T7Tf77r. 777T7 7*7- 
7 T^ o 7, F7TT7T7?7tF777, 7^7^1-^71717 F77T7, 

7f^RTfJ&SRT 77T7T7Tr'7T^I7777r75TF7777^' o 7T7T 
F777I7, ( $17 F777 ) 3Tg*^777R 3317^7, 71f7*>7 
TTTlfJt, 777 717777^7, 777^7*777711^7, 7^7- 
7*7 757T7, 77 7173"*IT7, 7SR7777 C 77777F7J7T- 

?7^^tF 77^T^RT7^ 3 ?77TF7, 777T7?ft77'<T%tgg71- 

^77777^^^77^171 f75117, F^TlfaTrTTTW, FjTTT- 
f o CS7F7lF7 F^TTFFt, T^R *(777T*FrF771^7 

7771*17177 7^7777, 7*777 371331371, 
7777 TITTITT 1 , 7*7 7I ^Fl 3<-l m q 3PRI33T77, 7^777 
<7331771, 7777 7137^=7331371, 77^777*^77 31777- 
73r371, 3*777 31777133177T, <7777 71771771, flfTRI- 
^Ft^TT# 71731771, 7^77777731771, 3(777 731771, 
37f^31717 F7731F77T 7*717, tF<4?3T37 771^7, 
7*7*777 373?^JS777^J?fl7cSfl7, 3f7t7777 77- 

7^,7, 7^73*71331717 777 717, 3[7lt7TF77I?1 

fjTTfa *7=^7, 7lF<i*7f?3F33R 7, 

71717 d4*7lF77if*TO171717^3fl7t ^777 717777- 
















( M ) 


qraa, m aa 

faaf?qrf 3 a|f (rr^r^ft ar atmaf^a ?) 
qfac?; qq&r^raraatga qTqqar aif^rr, qsqqr^?q- 
q> f’Tf a 5 f, a?q qgqqrqfarfsqrr^qT i aa^araro 
aiar fir^ifT, qfsra qraa aw;fqqT aar qqa t 
aqaqqfaqr fgqqq, aaaaa sa^aq, aq<aqfqaTaqeq- 
qffjfy fqqqraa ?f*aq*aqqfgR 5 ftaqqaq ataaq^arq 
(?)..(..'(aaa) ^qqaaiqqryTa^jarqrqTarqqqqfqaaRr- 
aarqqprRrqf qqjasqr qrqqa i •aaar fcnarctqqfqar 
sar^ o a aaart, wq^qaTqqTfqqr^arqrir afaaf, afa- 
q^^Mqqq^a^eqqq siqqrqqqqrqq aa,qq%aqr- 
qfq qqqgqq I 35Eqqqfq?art fjqqq, qfsqqraa (?) 
fq^ar^qr^aq. $sqqq freaqqqqrqq agqqgqqqar 
qqraa i q?qq freqqo^ a?qwqr: qtqqqhFaqerffqqr- 
qar gqaqpft, qatfaqTfqsanrqrq qq, ^uareqa qqrq, 
aqtfaqq^qTw, ^feqqqTaTeqqqaa ffqqqatqqaa 
qqiaq, qaat aaqqqq, aqfar: qOTTtqrfa, Sra q^q, 
arfaqTJrqsqprrar ^qr?5jrqiqqqqqfq?qq, arfqqrq q- 
^qfq«FR, «fNt.fpmr PI^T^q, J^qcjqqRqq, 
a^afq*aTT fgqq, qsqfq*aTT gqqqqq, 3 fqfqqiq 
fqqq, jasftats^a, fawa^aq qa*q q^a, qqqiqi- 
qaTftqa fqcqraq'raqaa faaqsqqqrqTaq i arfqqrqa^ar- 
aram feqqiqqf^, ama^qq #fors fsqqftwrt, 
fjqqq ataaqraV qraqafaaaar, fqqqraaa qiqqq^qi- 
•^^arnmgTrTt^qrsfqart a^q i a?qrc: 3<ar q?aTffa- 
qqraTqfq?aaT:, aiq^rnsq^ar fqqqTaaarqaT:, a^qqr- 
qa q$| qqsrgf wtqq asq, aqra<a aqqqffa^, 3^1- 
a^raqrqaTaTqai*a<;aqfq*arcT: a^qa^T fsqi^qqr 
arfqqq q?aqq aar 1 aartti <q>q*jrqraaqrqRTqaqqfq?a- 

■s * 

arqar (?) fsrfr qa^arqrqiqfq^aRT, aaf^W^V* 
(arf ?) qqaasr qarfja aa^atqa, arafa^a'la 
^q^aqrca aqqqqaa fqyaiqa qaqqrqg?aq, qifaqr 
aaar, qai aaqmiq fegaq, arcsrqqaifaqqqT srafar- 
qq, §3?aeqq awagaqqfgaq, a^aa qqifaqqq, fa|q 
fa^aa (?) qaiqa aara^asq^arq, qa^a^qqqar- 
qmr amfaqT, qaqfqrsanfcq aarf^a, ‘aqqi^a^qa 













( ^ ) 


?hppt trr^w, 

®p®f sRncRt, qqgwr defter:, Rqrcff^crR (?) ^»r- 
^1#$** qmraT*hm, WNrerf qmqararr, qmt qgqqr, 
^'’rfamart qgqqfqrerRT fgrgoTT*rar, fas^qt sm^TT- 
*n*rr qsqqfsrerrsiT qqg R^q^T- 

qqfq?qRT:, fq^ifr^f^^n^rkcirVcf qpqmrqgmq- 

jRirtif^j#' (?) faWsft- 

TTc^ft: qmt qr^gqfqqT qW f W rer ^ grr, fa^mt qqqqr- 
qqr qgqfqsrFfrr, wtqtsqftq gq i fc r^m q-: ^ortst qm- 
qqqgq#, qrert gqrqft fqq* qsqqqqtqTf qpr Rrra; i 
wgisrrqqt qg: qqq, fjqrret qrqf^jsHqr ereqm qq 
*rpi (?) qq Trr^Tirr# rr^r^%^ ?tr si^rw^ q 
mrmqtRrq (?) wr- 

^j?ft ^r?qt qgq^r, 

qmsirssqqf^'jq 3m 51 f§R i <R r Pq%r^HVq %3cft 
qqrfjq fgqar, cr=jtt? fgqq Wff^r srrfftRt qqqftm 
^Ttt?r q^qr^nqer ^^rqqgaaq qqt gftsert (?) 
qqft qqgm qm%^r qtmr qsr q^ar i 
’TFrar^' 1 %^ ( ? ) qg>g: fflffwi q?T 

q^sqmrq R^vrr?r w<w r ^?) qjstnrcqrstf- 
TRar fern qqr^r mqqRqrq^qqqts qrqfcgqT^RF, 
crtr feqqr ^Jf rnqgwr, amTmRit&rT^T 

Rg5, SR.fwWR wrf^af rrgTEtTRt JTRRT RTtR 

qfmqwrt sparRRT qsrrreq qfqwqqqr amt qqr^-Rr, 
fimtRrPTRR ^TRgjffarpsF^H arqtf fraftTctqqfqeq 
Rqsmr^Rr war f^aqr qrfomaRR qeq wrf^^nrar 
aram ^qmqgqfq qq^s^nfqqr qrfe qrqipr rnmf^ 
g'og^Rt ^p>3rt gc wi'r'rrgqfqr^ o ~r qrqqfqqrq qrfeq- 
rnfWRf RTRq ^%:gC5 cmrmgqT: q?f ?q* qsqt^RT 
fqsrpq fRqt qrg> mRqrm gq^ji fR^qRrtfmqqqfe- 
qgrqqrfw gq~f j?r qRRqqq%j?r fm>qR*qarTt 

gftf ^sr^iwr fart fgRrr gatsqagFaTf%- 
gqqRTgrgqqq qrfarqr f^rm mqq aaq ^iqqrr^/r 
^5* ; famfwi; |gqrqRT'T l ft3g-^qqT^ i # 
^tmK^HHepar qqqqwg; mqqteaqtmfq: qrerpqrf^r 
# fqsrt^jr qq gar aarq qqtmg mqrsr fgqq- 






























( & ) 


ftt^c fror totot 

pqf 4 ? qrFqqftroFFrr frrffl: 

sitfVmq faTOrffrofa jr- 
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qrqf^asr qqr sftiqqq^ i 

gR^rar qqrsq <qw qqqirfqqnq; n 
f^nR qqf^f qqtsq ^Fqqrg?rqlJ<q i 
fRlM 'Ef? i TT r 7 g*qqi fr fc >i S £dq II 
qrq siq%q jqi?qqq^qq>Tq; i 

ftrfrmqr qfqqf?q fR^Rq^qra; it 
SFftqrffafft %cjq; qqnqqr q%g i 
qr qsqqrq qr ?ftq %qfqqq?jq: u 
s Rf t f%Q^rq?f fqq qn^egqqq q% i 
qq fqq q fqf^^qnqqrq qqsrqq u 
q^qjqrqfq JR ferqitq fqq^qfq | 
w^Tcqqqq^q gq q spp.ifcgq)- u 
















(ii) srfao fa<>, 


( T* 3T ) 


?rqm?T5nTT«jTJT asraa aaf?aara 
aferar arnfogagfafcr faq^a: 
aafaaaapjaf f%fsSr?M fat: faara 

twM^g^Nf^rt aiffaaa aatfaa: 

a ^aTSTTaftsaaT 

layafaa aPa arwar aaat^;a*£ 
sarafacaT sasaraf fa^afiaar asr' 
aalr gaaaT fc?T arafa aaa: firaa 
aaa afaa etstt tfataaarar 
<toa?aaaa;a asasar a faaia^r 
arm asra?a ^a fa*a<aaarcr: 
aa^: arrwaaf %a: mrar fsartaa: 
fsasa a«fl% g faatararraa: ga: 
sftasT^# gatarg fsfaat %a ?ea% 
araarar "a# rroaT aaar%aa*r3T 

o c 

^aracaaato afaafaafsarar: 
faaaaj- ataasnrraafaar faasra: 

fftar snm #^<jr |*ar ar aaraaa: 
faaaif siaa ara tffasraa a f*aaa 

w srsaga |a mar araatarca 
*r?T at^aas^a aatar aaaafaaa' 

C S ■<* 

arfa^rrfrfa gar aaaeafoftaaa 
a^ aeri'a STaa? faa*T faearcaaa:' 
aat aaraaraaarmaaftf^^af^ar 
^fsarra a wt aar^rcasrawaa 

a'grffKfafafw's aaa mrt a%a 
aa°f tast aifs <Ts*rfw: aatfaa:' 

aamfa faafa a=sa gftpr ^H»4f 
asaa as aarr sari aar aaaa^r 

C C °> « N *\ 

sarTafsraaaarca afar safari ;aas 
aaas aar aar safsrar aasrs:' 
Ta g STaaaaira f^af^waiw 
STaasssarfcr agtf faririrs: 
rateaa aataaa c^sp smnara 
ritaasa a aiaiaf afsarat ?aaras: 
FBteavTjffr^f a»af faa*at as^arsr: 
aar saaaat arsa? aar aasfsfasr 
aTa% srfat arans^tsT^TaatfasT 
aa aaTcafaar amaTTaaaaaTaja 
aTaar aSa^arfa arrargasaari sfcr 















(iii) fj’Tc'To 
R‘ M 


( ) 

fairk tfrt facqrar g qr i 
srrt gqr q® qf§: ^%?r n 

qq aft?r?mgq i 

m aRsrfqqr w# WFrtfpR 311 
^ferr *FR?feqT gst gfcfT? w 1 
^TT^rm^fcr T^r ^frr^r sgarT 11 
gqfait qrj 3 rt 2fm gcSiTPTTqR JT 55 RT: I 
S^a^tfgqar JRTjfa; fwftij 11 
5 pnw ginnfsrrc 2«fRT gqmir1 
qqRftr ^ferriR fwgsararfwq'ii 
^flFTR ift*R%gq% RTRf^fefTT 35T: I 
S^^^srgqqr SRrqiqqrgfaw 11 
^PRi qr sr g#>f% spr^rTr jtt i 
^ »ftTT 3 Tg?TT fcFfr ggaRT SIRT II 
g^RTfR^qq ' SgtfiT ^ftPR I 
wforearjorfr sit gTRpftfw 11 
g<n ^rr^r^T^rraT srrt qaq 1 

sf^f^fqR ?rj fff ; g^ 3 iTrnra-:'ii 
fRT fjjRftqqT gs% cRjqT f^c^ gq ; <p ; t 
315 % iftiRST^T faRST ?q$oft?r% gq: II 
fRT aftqq iR^ESCTJj ( 

?e2WT SRT fa fRT %q S^SrWlI 
^'RrifrrS' qqffq qqf% 3 F£*q cf^T J 

^rt fcrfRpTST^r %wsi%q qr qqr 11 
f^ 5 T p?mq gftq-R qrR%qq I 
gqfq%q^g«qriTiq? ggart w n 
qfeqq gqfaqqr gw Trcf*q%q 3s: 1 
*FsiR gq^arar fwqqqqrfqfq: u 
qqeqr wqq qwer qrf 5 %q fq%q%3 1 
3 TR?qr %q%q fa qqiqH qqrqqq'11 
3 rarmfrRiRS€srr^ ssiRTt^fq; 1 

tr<T gqqwrqqrqrqcq- qf^qi II 

qqfcasqr gf|T<?rqRT % q|q ws^fenr 1 
qqi ^SPR^RTIT qqqqPTcT gif:'11 
mfsmffgrRsqir q<r qqq ff i 

SRRW Tjq: RmfqRTq>sqg% qqr II 

S'n^’TTfscr %ti sftsrqrqR q^ar: 1 
fafaR iRsrsRHfq gg^q 11 

qfgqT qf^Rspr qqqn#qfq^ gq: 1 
q)*Rrrqqf%: q*qgq wqcqr gqt: war 11 
pqsq qR&ar a?Mqj: 1 

gq cRqiiT^^aff^qf qq^q? gq: n 

qq %?%t|53f fq*q qqfrsF^q %qwi 1 
fRT g?%qqfqtfq Wiqq^T II 









misr^ 



( m ) 

%. 5 rfcr«rT-f^«rR 


<SL 


(i) a® g® vsc:. 


(il) fw« 


3T«r arorrfa farPr fj^sroifaanfg i 

wroata afer froProar atnaaa*( 
arPr ar^aaproa a ar^r arroT^fafa: 
afaroaaN faTOroat TOTroaar aror 
aftaapprat % awroft aaa to 
aar^jftar fairer *n3r aNaar a*n 

$%$[ %aaf 3 TT 5 T> ffTOTO aa awrai 

aftaRa^saT anr TOnaar aroafawaa 

aw an? faTOTTOaaT apRC: STOP? 

PrRafeaaaT anraa?a TOaarfssta 
aa$aaar farora fsfln to a #r: 
^FTTRTS aaa aaa aTOPTO^faT 
SRlTf^FHT Ppa TOrf: PTRTOTOTOar 
fa^lTOTTOTT 5PT aa TOPaaTOaT 
aatgaar fRTtTrR (aaprarfa to ?) 
qfo^aretaaf asfaa at aaeaa: 

T^R.^rqT: 

aiaaaa?tafa aanarafaa’faar 
aaaa: afaar aa aa?ar: a%a> an: 
aaaa<aa:iappfa ^apr: aatTOFlaH: 
afoar Wc^ aaa ^fraa#: i 
( 3 T 5 RT:) TOPaaiai 5 %TO aaf% pRT: an 
TOTf &aafaa«a a^fanfaroa^a ? , 
to? aa^wn areta ^ a apa a 
arfawrt a at afar afrtaaarr vr%?r i 

TO^TOR: fW: WTO fawr ^TOTOTpR: 
aprnft *r$ Rat yat TO i w i faa i 
aarffat fTTO<rff to farofarffat aar 
araaf ’pppart to aapaaaTaPr i 
a^ar tototo a*a aa*ar nawnro: 
faroat gaa^rrot nr%at frorq-paat i 
frarot totoA aror awn §:ararfaa: 
atanm% ttot fprrf^afaar afa i 



















( « ) 

TOaftTOro tspr; i 

ap*rrf ft sparer ^rf ferro TOtm% n 
fafTOrmtr 3rf srfrot qftftfat i 
qrararfft *r%5RT fqarftsfq grf^r: n 
srf =sr *ftrof qro msfq TOTqrrovrnTO: i 

^TSrfT tTOTfT 3TR%: qf«PTT: II 

^qmtSTarffT i[ ? TO g^TfTO: I 

I? f far*? tot ft ^ siTfHf n 

qrnt =? srsqfft 25cRTf?«rt I 
f >r%af TO*rf% n 
3J? ^fTOTOqnrr t*rfa: qfTOfrot i 
fprre’t fafat qrfawt art n 

5«f totot ft'pqr %f sqrftr^f^q ff i 

TO? f:*TO #4 TO tro: li 

?fr??qrfeTOT|5rqrft?i%f qrfTOcfqT i 

qqfqcf TOif ^arqjj: . u 

qT^t^fefrTO ?TOfef frrrr^f i 
*r?t to* f?f to* gwrrcnrr n 
(3T ? 3) qffeTOi TOirro tTOronrof.i 
*rf«pfr ttat faror TOTOtTOTORTO ii 

■n 

Jis#nt *r%ftr:TO> ^TOTTO fa%ro: 1 
f?nrq* q*rfeTOTf . tt^t: TOftror ii 
qt -q *rf*TO?ro ^rfonTgrorpr* i 
5<saFft^TO>TOPt TTTOFTOTOFfqTf II 
TOrorf TO*t?TO *pFtt**tfTO: i 
** trf TOT f<TOTOT TOFTO* 3RTcT II 
fgrfTOrfr'jfqr^TOTt' gTOdTO f| | 
faTOT TOTOTOTOT TOf^fP? STO^frot II 

qferqrwffffr qnrrara’f'mfrwt i 

arrotart H^TT^fr af|pr>T:e*tet n 
SSfat TO:TTOr g:<sTTOft jqftTT i 
qtart to^ttototo n 

qqkr aftsro tot f*roirosfq =q i 
TOwrr srrofcf: TOtfTOTO qfsrs* h 
TOTTOT f fTOTOTO* gj TO^ftTO | 

Sfrot to*T rot froarret ^ to*p> m 


















( ) 

ffjrnr t 

ftrosf f?m f^t 11 

?ncft %^=^t ^<tt *rf«r?ft ^rat n<n: i 
apj^ft d^ i ff reft g:^ ?3?fMi 
^^wptwt ^pTRifwfaT: i 

o 

5TtT 5TT frtfcft fffPT^ST^: II 

’a 

|:# f*reTmr:?JTre*r «ref«pr i 

afW^T *mr?r 1^5 II 

ftfartf ffrffa %?r |:^ 3 rrf(^Twrr : ?? ) T^ i 
^M5rM4 ^m*nfevfi*r3JT n 

VO ^ 

sprcfacpr i 

gf^it fasfcft^ prprsft n 

-dwt frqftft i 

srrf «frfwmiTTV ii 

fa'rfcft fegfarft i 
?5T5TR0f ft^T ^ ^ f^ iRRftr II 
?TK f^flcf f*RRT?3 I 

swt ^e% sTfosnj ii 

fa<Pt 3 frf3 qiqcf san-ErnfaT^iT i 
j^RTi^n^^PTr ^terif^rcsftefV ii 

f|rar^r f^riw^sr^rr ^ifeir^TpR: i 

wm ^f|%T saffarersr^ ^r n 

ST’TT'rfff: i 

gwRffar ^%f?r:^: ^inftw: e*ri ^ ii 
arf^rmr 33 ffcr^r *pt ^ sr^rf# 1 
3TR^r f*m F»5rcta»rcN*pr 11 

55^3r^RT^R ^ ?«rfiwfi>PT*r 1 

fa:^r: hjtrt snf*r. jprir 11 

^R^i^rr -f=u r^r ;^r: g^wfacr: 1 
•*ftcn^T: TT'T^rft **TT^r ^ 5 TSP»R II 

t*rtt ftwr 31TT faff 'n'ft ^m^wfsnp 

cfrTcJT: «fOTTf§(f i?pfa ^ II 

^ebit ^ ?*FTT I^PTT ?KT I 

T^cT^T ^ cTT^ §:^<TC ^RRT^T II 
^nw^f.orf fj: 'nf'Fr: JjpRi'jfoT: 1 

3^TT€: 3# sfr^fr^RTg: 3^Tf?PF: 11 

«ppnrr jtt*tt ^ ?f«r»r«rw 1 












( ) 


.totT: i 

TTfPTFfr •TtiR^T!: 5Rnys: 

fawKTO? srfTO f%$*TORr fa^TO I 

5 WOTWI: 
swifaTO ?to TO^TOfro 1 

*jft#r: TOmrarr ttotostt^ «ffa?r: 

■s o 

?T^T5TT *HfPrfT«TT ’TOTOR' TOTOT: II 
itirvftTTr^r: srfTO: STOTTmw? ctTOT: 
jpnT tiJmH’inTT ?«rr ^hr'rtsto: i 

flrRT |:^?T ?'>TTJT 

'TO#?ftTO? <3RpHT TOffe I 

f^:^TO^T$TTTOTO ^STO: 

frlTO fa*Tcr%WT ff: 'TT'TT msfTTOtTOT: I 

w + sr^Rnn^rff«f 5tRfr?rcrn r 5# 

TTO f?TO?T 3n%?5?iTO «nft I 

qf$fi to: 
^totow?? fa?ftranr: 1 
TOT2fsmf%:TO 

%3MTOt 3fPT: fTO# TO??? ^f%?: | 

c o 

3)fWR?? ir^fWff^iflWffT: 

3ffaf??TOfafa^#: I 

*?<?!%#? TO?ft<RTT 

<T?T%? ^sftPJTT XTO STTO ? TfiSrT: I 

f?faf?:TOr??fiTO TO?T ?:?PTO3R: 

<0 S 9 <3 

f^l^pprf jrrt ^f^fr: 1 
Tm%?TT3f^f ^ *** * JT^rfcr: 

STOTT TO? »T^TOTO S gTOTO??fcRT: 

ST^/STOTOfTOSSTO TOSTft TO I 

ary^wTOTfa ?fprr fws% 

ftsTOfa: ?TO?rfaf?^rfTOTOTOtcT 1 

> 

3fTO?TfTOfTOTTf*TTO? ?Tft??TOTO 
sProsTtfcnsr ^rfrs?r: ?7 tot tot: 1 
?TTOTrn«rf*ITOf: TOp!TO?fTO: 

HTOJTOTO TOtt stSTOTSTO: 5 # | 

TOBRt TOT^T TFft ?<TO ?WTO 












( n ) 


hwT hhstht nrftH hhh: 

nniw nrowfa: ?qfHTHT$fHfwfr 

arf^s^^rfH: HTHifa: jhhft 
HH cHSpSrH^fVr: ^47 5R# iJ^T 

.St^tM^r STRTt^r ?$: HHHtfaH: 

Hj^rfVr SSHHHTfHsf Jrmi\ 

37 ^r HHHT HHHfHHT: 

TOT HHTT TR%H5Ht*p53j HT: g^SHT: 
HH*HT^ *[fHHH»H 



3PSi HT Tcj: H^HTHH^TH i 

sr^G® h^Rt^rt sffaf q-^qr: u 

TRferaTfa HHtH nr hhh n 

<Nf. #f*r«r*rr non: hh? wt ^TFjfjsft n 

|:HtHT |W fkr4 HT T^TT fafocTT §H : I 

vw^l'r =h ht htO ht h Tt* reraP g*r n 

nfa^r hItwh tqoqq^in^rfiff; ( 

3THt H Hq# ZTHqrT: HT ?THt HfTTfHT II 

Hsft tt*reft nr htht; ?htht HHrnf'r i 

hhK Hfftsr fHHT| tfTfir hThht ii 

HHqcHHHHTiTH HHH ^mRilR-HHt r | 

HFTT: HT |OT *TRTT GRIT 
fHHRfHFHH? fopfar 5TFTH ffHHTJ 1 
H«r HfHHHtHH HH ^HHTTWJT II 

^R\ HHWtf HPTTHft T>HfHHf%H I 

> 

HtHT ^«mr#tHT fHPHT^irtssnitsqR: || 
rftHHT HTHHT qfor |JFPTT HHT I 

JHFH HT%ft fHHHhfar HTH% gH: II 
5HW?5[fH: Hf^HT Hi’HT fHHHHH’HT xf qj | 
HT fHHST HHH HHtRclT II 

fHHHT HTTHT HTHT foRHTI HTtcHHTpTH.' I 
gHfcrpr nfernr hh^hh'O th ii 
feita-vn #whv^i r hhhiIh+t i 

xmt q?|: H'Rtfft HHT II 
TRH HH HHT% HT HTCHt HRHPTTNhT I 











mtsr/fy 







qtrrcrq^ 




arnto^PT SRirrHtJRPTs:^ 




Rtirpth 


w- 

qpTo *• 


( V. ) 

sqqqqqr TT?rt qqf*qqt i 

f:(WT qjfoft WFT II 

q^rsqqiercrrfrRT tqr q*qrecrqq q i 
<rk«r sqfentf ^ q>t srrp&sfa qi n 
M fqqp5q% F5ft°TTOTfa c R4 ST I 

q^q^rr W["n qr fq^tft qTFffqr u 
^qrfq qm qq?qr fq^q qq fwqqiq i 
q|qq q?*q qq qq. •'•^fq^n 

5 rfNT-W*NW 

3T 3TT^T[fq- 

55 ^ 5 % qiwq gfrer^nr qqq i 
qrqftt *qrqfq?®r q q^qrqqPK *^q*( u 


fq^sqqq sqtarcq: f^f^roq^ 11 
^qrqqq^feqq fq^qYCt q qftqq: i 
?cnf?q?qqr qrc q^qraq^i^H u 

m #mrc w& q? fr^r qfqfqq ^ i 
3 ;qf: 'rrqqq®^ *qr| qssnr wii u 
qiqqrq'rq qsqrq qpqqTqqqfiqq^ i 
faavcq: <T 3 ^fq? 5 n^ q?rqt« q^faqq u 
tT^q fqqq*cT qqueft® SPPtfqqq I 
q® fqqtsq 5 ?<srTqt ^iRr q*n%: 11 
^qc^qfaq srlqq qtfqftesR <rcq 11 

*ftfq?qr: qw*?#£?q 5 t ajqSrw ft%q q 1 
qrfr qiqflfqqiqRft q«l 4 fqf<qqrf,#q 11 
qranprcaqqq: ^iqq-Kiqs^ytft: 1 

^fcq^raq qftq qq^qrfqqfqqq ®fq fas 11 

*r qr^TTfq 

m q$4 fq^ffqt qi^rnt % q?m 1 
§q*q 55?rq =qq qq toh q qepmrq 11 
qq?q wsrq f%|¥T^q qsrqq 1 

•.... n 

qqf^ff qqqpfK qKt q Wqqq^ I 
qqn-q tqqqfq fqfaj q^rqT^q^ 11 



















MINIS'^ 



»Tf¥: 
WFT o \ \ 


( n ) 

3 %ptr =*r i 


<§L 


II 

i 


i§ 5=535% TWTOT 
<rt% 

. 5 n=# 

sf4*MVrepf tfiprn u 
k^T! •J'TFTT^ 

?**f zwt %rrdsf i 

^fff: *FT?rt 

^rr jifi^farerr^r ^pnr u 

faf=fu^nrH x( ?TOTr i 

..-•♦•H 

*rrf%PT <rtct 

sf%fT^of5T^TPr ' gWHF 

^ N» > 

wm<ifirf««[«iRr% n 

^ Hf Z *PPR?spJT | 

<^1%%? mi ^T%cT II 

'T3^0TOTf^cr<T«T^ 

x» 

^j^<nfsiiTR<ra( i 
ff%rer: sff?m%fqr =? 

tffe^ft*R*rFrfjTfcr ?jt5p{ u 
#ST ST^f sfrmfacT =sr 

w ^r^it»n^nr i 
w rr^|FTT%r«r 

frwppfe^ ^ n 

Trf?^FF«rt 

= 37 *m«f fT | 

3TcW gsRT^lflT W m*>£ 

ffTWI^of frTCT^W II 

%f%rf5gilT«f ?J cTTW ^f fa%RT: I 

%«wic't>«k'>*TRf WT^srnmtwr << 

fafrmfcpiT% ^ cTS^T *FTCRPP«T | 

q^r^TfTTf n 

^Wc^fd^TRf 5TOqjlf<^TIWt: | 















aaa: 

*na° 


( ** ) 

aftawfafa ataa a^frearfaFaaa n 
Taaaw ar araiar ^aafaa a%a i 

S 3 > 

faraanr a aaa a faapft jfsaart a%ara n 
?q-R^ araa arfa fa^r eafta *d r^ifa: i 
^?H$rcaaaa aft *arft saa’aa*?; ii 
HU rPHmafc^jat: I 
afaarrrfaanaTa rTTCT^'T fa^Taa: II 
aft OTff faf^ aaa afta am: I 
aaf^ *aaaa II 

wjsf a faafaaaftscft w^sra i 
arfta fa?aaa aaaft as=aaaaa n 
arfaaa ftrc g;cf a ftfttsaaa I 

gw! a g^sft asaaft aaraaa n 
aa aftaaaa a a a^reaarcaaa i 
Wr^#a<aT^*«faa’f faaaa: II 
qaft STaalaftf aaaa fa<toaa I 
^f“l^r^4 aPTFa aaftrFafarTR: 11 

faarfe fafsft arfa faftr ar faara% i 
faft f^FTW aaaa aaara a - aaa: ii 
fTprairapf %5P=ft Tnft a arfta 1 
aaaift fft?ra?cpft |*at a a^aaa n 
fwwr aria anr^^r a? aarar i 
tra: aaaa a aaa*anfta a n 

aaaw asra a*a«a$a% fafaaTaar i 
aia'iTfvt^a ^aiaita; aft arataa'ft ar n 
faaft arfa afttafr afaa ^ 1 
g-Rflfaa ass faaft a^aa a%a n 
a*ft faaft ?ara; fafaa aaaftaa i 

. ii 

. I 

s%waafaa asaa fsasjaaa 11 
aaaraaffta aura 5 !: 

ftawawaaftTa i 
a<ganft: sraarft a arar 

aaaft: aaasTsrarar u 



awft*ft satRaaffaxia^ i 















fa?: 

tot® 


jttwtPt 




5Tft«FT 

' >» 


TOTOJff ^fTOTCttfiTOT II 
^JT^'f: 'TOTTOTO: 

o 

^N^nr u 

^tott topt fa? ^5^ i 

••• ii 

^cTOJrfatf fa? < t w<pr ^ ^rc*r i 
srroafa ?nfffl3T ppfar f?«ran7RT^P u 

^T?f^3'^T5PR ^ ^TOffTOW II 

trcf jflw# fa?TO STTOTFr 

*tott ^frrr ^ *?fa? *wi * I 

TOT S# TOTOT? TTT^rrTO I 

5TOT 3T TTOTP TOR 3T II 

*r. arr^T:—l 3 * 0 1°^*) 

arrpTTORt TOfTOTOffa WcT I 

f^p^fr^TO'^ r %2T: ^ZTO^P *Tf: M 

grqmgi'^^rr i 

311|PTO *RR^il II 

^TO: TT^pfa =Fl%^T ^ ? TOT'TO I 
fjjlT: TFT5FT TOf ^ ?TO fTOcTOT ^ 11 
JTTOr^T^TOJ^'TO^r: q^HTO% I 

jftTT^ST TOT ^f^TTO^^r^Tfro ^ II 

qfaTOR TO ?TOT TOfa 'Tlfa^RTO I 
3|«if RlTOTOft tffaTOft II 

q^lf^lT^TTOf^cTpTO^W^TTO ^'KFT^cPT I 

;?TOt: TOT H'fcW •* 

33pfTTTO%? TOT ‘J'TTO ^PTOfa'TO II 

^ftTOTSTO Wt *T<pRT H<.*lWt: I 

^rnft TOT STTO^ 3TOTO ^*TT II 

<ttM- gw toto tr?^Tfir^n??T: i 
TOTTOfTOTr^jro^TOR srofa it 
3iTfe?faT *rf?nTO q«r?faT wtcr 1 
i fOTTO TOT?faT grrm ii 











( ™ ) 


stsrr: 

VL. : 

s-*,. <TT5rtWr 

?o-^. wr-ftf<3 
<?T<!HrnST: 

W-\\. W-^-TRT: 

tVRo. 

^fS^T-^'TFT 

tfr<faTfr 


^ 5 ^®? sr^TffjsRrrRRff i 
jjfesjrrm ^ ^erpr n 

*tt& ^n^rf^f dfffarr. i 

<r? J^$bf spfro f^rra; M¥r: 11 

..cTTf^wsrqw: 1 

qTfw^tsf u# n 

srfsgtt ^ 3 ^: *sTf*r 3 ^ 1 % 1 

sirnft cr«nf«Rf: t 

3 g:<?¥ ^c%f II 

3 WP# =^RPC <J ^^TTf I 

§pm ?mi*Fr 1 

••• .— . 11 

.srfa*rf*r 1 

^%cTRf g»rar •• ? !*T^3f=r$fa3: >1 

fjfsar^^jer *r^«f jts^M ^ fs^rer: 1 
ffTRT ’sftwr: 3 11 

.53 ipaT^r I 

3Fi 3*3 3p?w ? ^r: 11 
^ 3 % sfTF'H^? ^pif qx^ % 1 

^r% sw fqfaq 5 R 3 ¥r ( T 3 11 

^fstBrti grrf^r trii qf^^qr^rr 1 
3 f«P 5 f qrx 3 Ffnr crmwFrarrfifcT 11 

<0 0 a 

to wnfcr ^^ipikr ^r FcFgs^t i 
?qnf x( TO^snirm: 11 

srgppq m r^-Mrf crm 1 

»KT ^ ^3n#iT TO3 yrow 3f^TTfhrirJT n 
f^JrwfwFr^sa': 1 
3 #|^iwfTTm sifro sresrr^xsr 11 

pmrr^R^fsf37? gq »rc: xtiFTTf fx: 1 
mfK'tWIT f?f^cTFOT^T^RT 11 
fWTOTfJST 533 I 

ST^NfffiqiT; TOpSW: ^TO^RT: II 

a*ft 3 TO 3 T ^ fawffr: 1 
n?Rtsf?sT^ 5 pqT 3 fxFiTlqq^ n 

























JRm^JTT^TT- 

X*-\\ q^^-^gsr 
fer^o \% x*. w\ 


§L 


( n ) 

f?r fHTffir: ^ u 

JRT^ JJitT'RITW FTT?[ 3fTanHHi^T^ I li I 
^, q ugr-f^ TKH: >“•**# II 

T?iT ? 'TSFr^Ttf 'T 5 f ^ ^ ra5f?T C 1 

cP^t 155 ^ ii 

IT fT^t farST ^krgSTHMtcT | 

jncrr^^TrcRT ^ft ii 

nr^Ff f^?r ?mT * 3 *^ i 
^ 3^1 frri^r^wrr^ wer fsft n 
jnrr^'crff^ 1 

f^cft arPTfrm^ sfmrfa^ h 

^TTnTPTT'^'flT^’T ^okH^I^T I 
fa^3Rrf$5T 3fT*T ^T II 

<T^fWT~ 3 r /f cT^% 5 W ?T 3T I 

qfwr 4 *anwr 3 u 

sriFmW M^t-llk 'TtTTT ^«r ddFT*?, I 
TX3" r lf=rf^PTcr>T || 
'I'MI IJ I W "^ 7 ^T ®TRT < T'*5 ^FflfW^cT I 
3 ^ 5 ?fTTfa^m fTTTXFn^r ^ f^W?T*T II 
3 ^ iTF^^^TiTFf f^k ^r^ff^-JT I 
JTTf *f$$5 3PT cf«TT II 

SK^TT ^ 7 pHTWH? fTr^Ps^T ^f^rRI^Rcr I 
SK5ir^ Hf<PRTK ^ ^ ^ II 

wWfercm* I 

jfsit 3 «IFjfpT s*mWT*IT»T 4^ II 

^ffpr <T cHTPr^f faTTC^ II 

spTF^fl: f*tf^ TOW 3$* ^ I 
f3'5 w lf^^k ^ r TTSI ?k 
JJ$T qgfawkRTt fe# I 

3 |^ TT^ 7 !^ Mv- 

u?n: q^ar *ptFt ^rr^riTT^T^r 'fte'tesr: si 
ff^TFTT STf^PTT^H: sf-FTcf 3 *% cFTT 

FFf ^fecFTTk 4T*T f^^iN^Rr#: i 
3T% ^fadi-wc^ ^frq^TT^rrzTcf, 

d^T^T ^T^tfEf fq'qfrpj II 






( ) 


t. amisNiir 


3 T. *ftf«TW 5 ST«r<T 
*FFT* V^. Y-?* 


5T. •ffq’iI-^OTJT 


^rt ^qr-ftTr ^ i 

^ ^ f^r^r^tr n 

j %5Rf«r ^ srfnr?rr^^r^iij; i 
TTf j ^r(sr) Rrfer[RrJ^rcf crrr^nRnm: n 
cmie Tc^'TJj 'prqre fwerr w*r i 
Pri^r sreRf t jfRpFR u 

f%Tte*rje =#* rtroir *rt«raR i 
*rwt ^rtrt ^ u 

SfHRtfw TF^RRT IPJSR (*Tf£) f®5# ?RT I 
*KWWI«Hr grfVRT: %5RR ^ fR5HT II 
3F*rf ^^js*rfanr*[ i 

forte gpNtoR ■trfo#*# qfara^ it 

STT^R =flTte RTRlW^R fwff i 
^fRlfe^TR T&vmpgz 3 R II 
'RT^T 'FJJ’STC RT'TR ^ TTffe«T% I 
TORR: JRTJj =T #fcftr# JTKR: II 
ST|K^F?firT|t ^•(^JjK'TWT?# ST^facR; I 
RqfcRfecqm fR# *r$£ ^%ar it- 
arfaTRR sr^W *rffRT: % 5 ?RR;r I 
RfRRpjRR'j'rRR qrgRsr: n 
H<Rt irr^Vrt =r srfwnRTTfRTf^R, i 
RiR^Tf^^riTirr u 

^frt ^Tcftor ^ ^nr 3 i 

WfFSfsRF II 

R^RT fsppFR TR^R ^ I 

3<rr ^(<r«r)3ff«r5ftesr fatenrcor || 
RTrnrfa *mr rR: (r)fr 3 arfaRR i 
TO?? f^TF R STRfaR jftaRTJT II 
tr fa«r ^ mte RrcfarisR^jRt: i 
apitarr ^Rter ^ fjpRR ^ ^fRrr ii 
qw#c (Rftfrr) srsf r r^rtMt ^=nr ( 
2 R 3 RFt ^ (RflfaR) f~RR RTRRTfcR II 
fR^R 3 ^THRrrfRWfRcrn i 
3 rtrt?t£r $r rcRcmR ii 
RTRR *PJR f*T«r^?Tfirf?T fJRJF I 







( ** ) 



II 


jrtjpsprenT ( it ) m**r> {m) mtfimmmm i 
srqfas mm mr irfuimM+<Hiwr u 
fam marT^fta^ i 
qsir ^rmm mwmtm u 

5 ^?«nr*T u 



<T$Tm% =ET fjt mT$mfafmTTmmT II 
^Tf^r <t mm m* msnmiTmfm i 
^T|irr(^)Hm^5r mrc%m3?mFTfmmT 11 
qTllfFTmm m^T ^ ^^i+lNdH I 
<T^r ^ftlf f’SrfcT ^r TT^T’^TTOTW II 
qsfe^ T g mw mfmm (ms%) i 
ifirmf 'TfjWrRij FTTtT^ fafmmmT II 
3mm t?fr mrmTm^sfafmmq i 
fmnf (?fto)m mm'rrmgm^r ^^■Hifmero; n 

'ftrlimTff^T ^ ilwwrtWH i 

smm ^Ffmrm mr^ ^ rnn?m n 
3rfTfmrmft<r rnmrrarfmjm^ i 

fafprmmff mm (m*r) -^Jtx (%m) 

^T^KTf? 'm#^^r(3)' < IHHH i 

m"iT(q)m «fMd **)d*r 

fdwfH'H^Tm n 

3ri%TFSRt?sTTiTr (^:)fmn^qfmmff i 
3i^mt mf^m fmn ii 

Trmrmfa 5dMi T[?q>mt’TfT^r% i 

qrof fa'ij'm i 

3 mm smfarrft f ^mrmTtrr n 
sr^^iifHmmf i 

^q^r? mmf m ’srepm ii 

qxifjmmmmlm ^Mim msm mi i 
jpifit m g^mR^iT^sfiopfmt n 
mm?rm^ram <m ^ mrsnmw i 


















( ** ) 

^RRJCT *TTTt*FT *RFPR ^ T^R I 
'trrrr sfi* ^ ?fta«reR q's^r^ n 
fcrftr^ fsrrc *r srspsRteR 'psrrt i 
fqf2**r f <m ^ iTf^Rrrfq 'rrrt n 

^rqRJT tfsTRR T^R SRETT^RT I 
trtt ^5% fwf«PTT ^mcr 11 

?t. «ftwr*RTOt 5 ?sr«rrf?r- qrfRjR fRRrsr: ^r^rr^nr: 1 

3T“ 'To fewrqiorrPr Tptff«r totcr ?RHt ^ it 

t $$ qr^q-JTTcr^TrWf fir #*rf<qfar% 1 

^RRR q>f5T^ -*( II 

qg 5^RJTRT% ^RRTfiT flfa ^ I 

5 T^ 5 nr %Win!R^ grfiRr qm iht: I 
f^^<RRjTR forfarR gJTfJWr II 
g%«r ^ ff&r q^s tpf ^ 1 

sqfffcrrfa *rer cnftr R%^nf?r ^rfo: 11 

jrrfoi (wfa) ^RwfoT fn*f ?r i i 

r . wtr qsrqj TmeRTTfa tf*teR?rfcPT 1. 

fofr ? JR3RT cRTT im^ 11 

qftS’ISfftS'R: srlwt fRSRTK tpi ^ I 

^rr> *m: jfRur: tt# |:^stitttht: ii 
' r^prr gfRc^f ^ T^f*T: 1 

cRtR% ^ JT|Tfet *RR 11 

JTTf<TOf ^rft ^T I 

^ferr^TRwr imR^^Rf'R^Rr n 
?rt Rtwr fenTTf^Tcnr 1 
'RrrPtvt RnrRqnr n 

3TR ^ TTTfom Wfr^RRTTr i 

gfRjsf ^SRcR^ ^Rtf^RPT^'ll 

ttrtP>r 4 5 qfaq? rrtt i 

^fsTifRrw^tf #t # srsnRT *TRRT II 
TTR^ faforFTT ^ *P 5 T ? 5 PPR ^RnR| I 
‘l^qi+K W II 

fafaTW^^Rr 'RRIWTf^f’RRT I 
S^^oR'T ^ ft l TCR y; II 

wgrf TTR^ift RTK f^RFR^PR^ I 





























( ) 

sftsrre rjsrefreiftr *rer fanfare n 
*re frer ^nrrefenferq; i 

^cq< =q WiRti ^TRT'if qf^^sW II 

*T^rq$gRft ferret ^ ^rttferefesre i 
?fer ^rfa ferret ^fk n 

fsfe?re?cni#<T ^ft#TTp>fw: i 
cpife =ar ir^Rre g^smrjgagj; u 
?rreTre: q^r fegrw're i 

^rrarrffgpr^^ qrre qrf^r^ijfenT n 
qrferr tn ^ jt: i 

dq'Mfreeirek kt>wr f^fer u 
tfnmfe ^rret#: gWlct scnfere i 
q^p*£TferV srreref «refrem 11 
rrfTft cpre?gfr jreTre^r^re i 
qtmrreT^q; tfre^qt fasreisreij; u 
wfere *re<r ftfk% qfert w<r i 



%rer?rt Jre srerrreret <rer ^rr: i 

qir^qqr cfe PTOSJjreRlfej II 

(^cr: qt wt rrre:) 


^rewsre^rk =? u 

Tr^T^rfy sparer q^ferferfertj i 
fe^rfej ftqgr st^t q^rcre ii 

*FfK?^ft?rT*re ^reKV-HdfeN i 
srert ^ sfem'j jcqTrer^gftferT: n 

Jr?cf f^^W^renr ii 

fafawrag^re farter g^qq^ i 
^rmfe^ftret fe*rT^>*ret ^ u 
gw JRrqresr ^ffecf <rar i 

srek <rre reffeJT^ferr^irew n 
3'rr’sre ^ tffare re^f grruf^refer^ i 
*$re *r|re ^ iprrgrqrektqqH; n 
hji * ^fe^gntrfer^^ i 
fcq s ftq fom re: ^reqqfef^qref'q: u 











x. 'rq'iwnr 








arm^rT^o 


( *o ) 

|^VT: ^Tfm’fat: I 

fa?rr fa^r ^isfq- n 

sr«nt ^ *wsr ^ i 

s*rffcrc? <r ^ 35 wh w'4^ n 
cW^c^ffWsf q3*mfflf?T | 
HSTf-'T cT«fifnrir 11 

twufa swffa f^rarf^r qf^R^en i 
ffo sro ^«rr ?rt qr^Tf'T II 

flTswsrcfa i 

SPsTC STOW JTHT f%Tt2 ^ feftiT^T II 
frefnf ^stt^tctr i 

SHfR II 

rf^tir ^ H^Kwr «r%r 4 i 

j?^?f ^fJT^r ^ srorl ii 

sfftfW TSTTHT ^ ?3*r i 

fwfa: snjfcRRT II 

irf^: i 

'rrftrt ii 

7^^7^4: ^PT^RTT <s?f=3crT *ft 1 

T^RTt ^ spfwrsFT *pfa<P®r>PT II 

•ipfr^vnfa *rfs ?r«rr H^’Frrf^r i 
T?j srftrcnrpr ^ ii 

*ftfw % ?rf^r: i 

*21^ mt ^ *I^pPT ii 

^-r^rfor =#=* *mifrr irfM^famfH =? i 
^%ur ?nTFft^r qwsft^nrf^ccPT 11 
cRT^ TTfrfeaif ^WRPrfaTRT«TT I 
fiRfa 5f t ^ II 

^ ff t I 

arWsTTifo'TJij fRfret3WPr?PT II 
q^rr>?^£r f^f H^^^ifacnr i 
^f^cf fR tfzJnrf'JWSRT: II 

5^1^WW ^Kw#KT^?TT I 



<t^ JTfTJWT ^T'Tftcrft^cTT: I 








MiNfSr^ 



V : 
?o. snjpr?r: 

U- 


( *t ) 

p^TfW f?aT gqTfw: I 

wt%g ^ tfr*rg *w «sp a*rr 
^r4?cR w*?t ^ tw^ farrfwT i 
fafJTSR JTfnfto jpt*nf sfw *r?T i 
jt|t^3t: pFTfor jfl-f?r*T«r ^ fSTW i 
'Ttf^jnfr T^rftr zrrffT prPr mfa ^ 
^r^rrf^r psm<>r ffzr«f =q i 

ffj feswr ^ ferapft «itw i 
Pffa'Tcft*rf ^ f §* 'T ff i 

t*r patwrr gw i 
cwe^ =q p^r: wsrw i 

cleft ITf^ q&% wtfNinreRw i 
qeq^T rrr^cr: Tf<«rt ^^>rj 
$x4: wi fsrpqfaqTfsiw i 

%'tcWfwerg qrf'»mJTf'q i frrfow i 
gqrsrafcj ^tvr-f ? qqrcnrw: f?«rcnr i 
qfip crfcRf fn5f $tw: cmr i 

f»s«r ff i faq? i 

fefil'RW’ft ^ccft ^Uft^t eRWert I 
gqt wg wg i 

<rcrcr*r etw *n% fftwf i 

qt^Jf W W «rnftWcW!T fW I 
^t<qf wm q *r|Pft# ^ 

*reqf fayf 2&r mte srff wr i 
q^Tfeqr qfTSW WT JT^Ti: I 
¥P ft*f pqc4: WTWcni; i 
eW if! Kfrfter 5T ■fl^ffcT ^TTWI 

nrffjf f?m fesq.ufaTcTf 

*T§n;?f ?IW Wf JTTfnw qTWfa-'if I 
qfqsft $tqqj w ^swrerfwfsraw 
P*rrq P gtfqr^fafacnr? i 

eW«t ^ q5RT»f q^fet 
gqm?q qrw^r g p^f ^FTw *r ii 
irrf OTfaP *r«rews%pf i 

*r crwiq- qrTTcTfT^ ?tnr: n 












1 


/ 


tfW*-srs»nT 


?v. argfafrr: 

(i) argfaw 

(ii) gwr^/a** 

(iii) 

(iv) ^5IT 

(v) aTSf^/fH 

(vi) ^^«rrTT 

(vii) ar^f<m 
U. 


qKgfsT^f: 


f?o —^ 




( ^ > 


3T. 3TT^WpT 


Tm# snrwrfir TttT i 

^ infaqpf fEfTrf>?r*PT. u 

3^^ fST^ if? TfafaT ftT^'TcT^T I 
tr ? qr^q-^c^f fafa: n 
q:fH# qrfwsFTfa^ ?WT I 

%i ^irf^q Tr4«msPTmfH ii 

tr?TTr if rarer: fqfg*m: cr«rr i 

ir®Tr?R^Tr^5f TfTjf ■twrf^wtfRnr ii 

ITT^T WTPT W =3 ?f«roi^ I 

?f^5rr?rrqf 5 ttjt gn?r ^ agsqt ii 

Tfrimf'cnfer tts% afar^r ft*r<nT i 

> 

mr^q-gtr^ 3<Rf fa'pef ^ aaii 

qffcf j&trw* Trrfwf wtf%^ a*rr i 

^ fT^r Iftir SfTf^s 3erTT?T%W: II 

qrPfEsi gasnrar ^spptrt ffa rrvn i 

?a*r ii 

ar^tfr^er: fe«r^r ^ ttstti srrsnjfsf) - cm 1 
Tir fa&TT awrm ??sttRr ? ^rferqur n 

SJ 

p:?gr% irjftTT# Pr^fqT l^gar: i 
f?* gsqfcr ^rr # n 

*PN«»Pf fo*r gf<rf |t#: qnJT: i 
rrfef^r 5n#qfg^% ^iienr u 

TI^ J^S gfe^T T^T^fsTrTT: I 

m gTK?qqr gJTefcTfaft || 

T^Tnrf qrc^spf^m 

Tr^ qr aft ^ftfacPT i 

*r q%?qT% sfft Tr3rqrar?cr«n >f%fr n 
mHTtfrrqW: 

^^TT 3T55^Tr ffq^sq-aif^T: | 
fqfcWTr #g qfc^sftfaeT f^Tir II 

qT^TW^T (ftr^o ?—«(?) 

artTP^aTrfrwa qfTtcs^fiwrqq^ta %, 
^TTt’C qf^i^q^r fqrqqqTrsr^^: tt^: i 






( ■*< ) 


qprrr^Rre Tw^mr T^r^r^-^Rr c cT5rt-Rcrir SE TT^»T i 
ar^Ttf mr qrtrw>w «5^7JT m qrtre>nr arr n 
ff^qr 5t?t ^nrf srwt: qrefat: sr*n> i 
arfan^ ^fecT: II 

tprq^^r jsrptf ^ZI^^J|gTfcrrr 
3nft5TCT fr«T?mi5Fr^r^^JTT^T5TT II 
^RP^fTT ?T ^f®TT cf^T ?PTlPra 
#^%j5rT^Nrf ^hthi^i^jt i 
^rirf^f % % m 

tTspf^^rrf ^ mv firfeTcRn^^ir n 
wr?5iT^-^ m*r mssnT^jmrer m 
^Fm^TjzRT ?r ?T?rr£ u 

irfEFr fasnsrenr 
PfTsf qr fa<Tt< m 5cr«TT5ft-»t sre rrqfrfl i 

3T2KT q^sqr Tjfsff q^r WJIcT: 
vfp^.^fwr m*r q>?5mnr3=53JTT i 
q^qqpqlm^Tpqrrr 
fo^cteqf i %?f m <rq- qjoqqa; i 
3?TT?ff ^mcT sfl'JT *F^qf 3SFT c[ 
3nr?q hi^t x qq^mr qqr-q^ i 

faqs^ewf q^ofsjq nmfsrqq 
qrrqipw *r# qsnyt^ i 

fqqqreq^Tjqrq ?qpT qqq^srfq^rfq 

m qfm- am #=rr*r qpr ^T&nr i 
wro fafqrsfwirq m 
qsfrfcqrosqr fr q ep q^ q reqnr i 
sqro ^ ^ ? cRKT^r^^ar: 
<|ti+ i, 5?rfer?cfT?:JT’ijT??rqq q%rT | 

^r^?r ? ^r^^^mqqir 

f^r^fiqf^m sqtfft q sr^rw i 
msrer wm txH m tqqqmqfoT <* ^ 
qr^rrfq^fqf^r q qq 7 ^ Jmtf^ 












MINIS r/fy 



( * ) 

wsw srsFfft# <t arwwrfa i 

^fwsr^fa'nclWT? ww w# ^ w i 
ar«r^r w*rw *r fsrfawf ?r *r 
w^gwfa*^ JTPTTTWfafwcR i 
gwr gw <Ttj awTO'j srwtwt 
%-gT ^'pfTTgEt WWRWPWR I 

cr^r^it <r %gt m^'n^Rfgw 
qHRRwrgwr sfasnwnf'T m i 
wgftwre.T sjf^ st^fMct 
wgfer^rm ?r ®rw i 

wjftw^Rrw RffwTFfr ?r *r 
r^^ttpsRTn^f qrr wgf^f%?3f*r i 
cts^mi'f % mpf 'rT5fRfsg»f % w 
fegof ^rfq- cpffozf ?r^TfWir *t%?t u 
irEtrr^ j5f fwr srt st^wt gfs^if^crr i 
gfc^igwwfaw gfrr qwwf>wr: u 
?.RfwfsrPwT W cfrT^fR^f 
irsjn^^nrqH^ w=*#sfcr*r ^r%cr_ i 
^RTfc#T E 5rWI^TpT:Rr ^fwr 
iq? srfsfJpT^Sg^'W <T wff«f«sR l 
cm fcfr HfoRRwft 3?r: 

Trsq-r^-^rcrtii^m h3tw# i 

?ft* fa^’JTfai WRRWr sfc 
iTrarr^f^nr ag'HRW ^r i 

3RTf®r^nf %qr: ?g: gwcT_ qfrwfRcTT: 
anRmwtwwr 5^tt wftw i 
?rft ar^mr aw wfa*** ^w^rcr: 

5?TW sp-f*T ffeWR: I 
f^pngprcm ^mnpprfa'f w.*r 
afp'g ?<m ht w«wfe#gaT i 
?T^ ciwqmcft JT: 

f%f%mr wfa^r w i 

aw g^f-r fwwar 

aw ?r wa^a^jaTfwfR i 

fwf^wsr^T wfwssr m crasja^r ?$a i 


<sl 






( n ) 

ZT?fW*far I 

^4tcf fag^ra^r g <.tg^ tf q f ^?w ii 

t^pi^r ^jc^gq^^PFTtfcfariT n 

crmFF^rqfwm HT«Fft S*T^fJ5fRFT: II 

Wft^ST % i 

3TT^ 5RPTTf«r?T *T5T^T pT^TT^T II 
3 ^! *rfmr*Fr i 

q?r>T^TfeSP? FFtFftoFTftfa n 

crrecpfr^cr tfr^r®# ^?r^tTfjK faf: n 
fjfWTrr tre^J5rr<FFTRT PPFft*faT^FT:i 
q-^ir^T^TWTrf ^nrfsrcrm^ n 

vvvi qrf ott ^mf<nff^»rw i 

q^sTg?^ fsn^^ssTHRt ir^?q% i 
f?in%fa irfasr m u 

^FTiywjft ^rfsr^t *rr g*sr#f%crr i 

^feg^r Wh: g#: gq srfr vv sfth ii 

qrfj^Eifiqf^r^ ^fefa<nTP^g I 

^r^K«r: ffrmrFT q^re^irrsraqriT n 

+ > s 

mt ?rrortr gf <M'iWip i 
?ra»W!^Rn^ gqgrrcFrrfo <?r«i% n 
qrct gcqsrwnm v i 

srmqri^gq g ^q'FrrforTJr n 

cjcgqr^rr^qrr^ fw^preq; Rq>g i 
fa*r# stf-ftf* g sjTTH^if rppr^j}- M 
*re*TH vi qT5^ sR^rfcr , 

FI3Wq?r WTTTW^:mrWFf3*T l| 

FTSf^T ^RlfSKq H qrpWcT | 

vv srqftwfoj fr^ u 
crflr&m>ir^?r *rerc FntRra^nr i 
cf^rfl'rft m m^fpnwq; 11 
g'clTf *T g f^RTTt ^FT ^RH^ST q^T I 
arfacfteror* faf 5% f#rj 11 

5Rnfcf f^iTT gfe«TH 11 


3 . ^rqTfrT 






















( K ) 



^y. aa^a-^sai: 


t 3. a*[«$<ar: 


(**) 


a<jrsrt aataa^ft ?afenat faq^qrert u 
(qqrcrtarfamat ) aTO^Taaraqafsft i 
STfaaaqaart ^jprtfaaaaqrV i 

a«ftfaaaat 5 a^aFRfsRal' II 

qe^RT^t EPTt =5TT«F %5RRt aaianft I 
«Ff?^ 5T«TT qSRf^RT^ft cR: q^ I 
qiasrertaaft aa aar aasqwft i 
aa?a a^qaiaq ifsa*prafaal’ aa: i 
qreaTn>afaat a^tmusP^awnr u 
anTRt atf aaraTiqmfaa'isaV i 
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ssRTRrfR ftTTtftr r R<RKt? rrr% fRfRRTi i 
RRf?pf RR*T 5 5JRrfRRf^f% RRtR FTTcT i 
RRttiR *r§rr ^srtfR' rrrfhr ii 
r^r^r Rr<RgR *Rr§RRTRr r i 

r’srtr fR§ffsf 5ir?r^Rr;p-^^ ii 
fa^ST^r rir ?rr ejtt^s^t^ 5 i 

RRRmfR ’taran Ri^iRcHre^ fa^TRTR 11 
ftRsft rctrrir wNN? RTf«rdR k fRR3^ 1 



^ffcfRRRRPn: R^RreRRGRfq rrr: 1 
rc^rerr^ r<£ fsrj^ rr: frrctRTRR 11 
f«rf rt f^^f'RRfagRRt: rrtsr trrjrV: 
q>5RT rc*rrr RRTCRRRRTfR^a^SRt: 
R^RTRR R *RfcPTf%Rcrr fspfRRTff RRT 
JFR5R RgRdRTFtfRRR RtRIRRtRtfeRR II 
RRffRtftf rr rr rsrrt RTOfaR 1 
RRifREfTT R rircr: rrtk: fRR: -WR II 
R5R RRTfRR 5Rcf ?RRRT<R R I 

RfiRRfafR: ^RTRT ^Rffi?T?fR RrTR: II 
RTRR* TRT^ RR *RRRIR R RTRR I 

S» N3 

RR FRRTfRR RtRcT RRRfalf R RTfRR II 
5TRR RTRRfR^ R fRfRRRRSR RTFRR: I 
R>RSR ^RRT^R RRTR Rffjfon II 
R7?R tRR>|RTRTRTRt RRR’RTR#: I 
R: RTRR'RfRSR Rf^RRSpfrRIRT I 

RRf^qRR fRCRTR; rtrsr: RITFHTCR: I 

v> 

fTRRlfRRT RTR RIR RRRRlfc RRRR II 
fsfRjTR Tf^RTRTR RRT RRRPTRR: I 
RtsfR RCRR RR RRfRR^TR’FcIRT II 

RffRRR fR r R>*R RtfRfRR fTR: RRR I 

RefWRR RR R 5 TR RfRS^RRT II 
fRR;R=5R RR5R RRRRTfRRR I 

R?R RTR^JR^RR ^RoR Rr^RraRR II 

fRCRRR RTRR’RTR I 











STTSPseM* ^ II 

BffiRHlW: *TH ^ ?fJW% I 

\ 

fefc^rff ?nnmr ^ra; smmsr "ftcrrp:” n 
srcjfvrfcoTcf mi# m#?rerfm i 

q^imTrofo^rerp n 
3% smi ^ f^rrcnrrw: mp i 
mi#: fpr#* fmf # mfcr: mprii 
f% 5 rcr?^f q##Ff sftp# irfcrmfmr 1 
mmrm%Tif#^Tf# priw-r: 11 

qrparrfe# m#*pTT qf#p: 1 

s*m^m?impii 1% to m 11 

m#f§rjr> Precrfe# i 

|«ipn : ^ ps# 11 

fJfWfcf Tfprirrrf ##? 1 

p^sroft fip: ir# pjw msq% 11 
WWHT ff fe^FTt pnaft mp^T*: 1 
f^cw^i^^rr *rp 11 
pirfe*mmrt p#t prrcrorpmr: 1 
Sstthw $*#: *mpt#t prcRro: 11 
faRTK mm fffSf.p cr^pw^iw 1 
Bnrf#r 4 m% im f^rfRrr t^stt ?i% 11 
s,mq;Rwm% m#arw q#m% 1 

Tjrnr i<nrq# farin' fqpro^pr 11 
far*# wmmfmsrqm 1 

msNftm 'pi mnrer# pfanmf# 11 
mm#* p/h szrrsft w*|f m «ns% 1 
*ept# m sfmyrmfBrfi snmftm: 11 
35 E#^tt mhr#t (ir^) ft# srernsr*: 1 
S*TfFf#?lfn , <fNf PTTSST*: II 

3 mf%T«ft 7 t# wmfts^pfrfa: 1 

*rk!%RTfa? (*?) q;f ^ i y«n-ii?<qr^d ':i 
faf#$w ms*rf#^ ^fqpffiRTsr? *rp 11 

ftffa Wfl'fim’ip# SpfrpT mm# 1 
q'.vRg’Tffar fqfjRmr?# farrrfeqofw^ 11 
PT: tf#mp*PF 5 I#pt mp#mfanTT: 1 


















• MIN IST/fy. 



( u* ) 



faWR fwfSTff^rs* *$*RlfcR**m 
s?*r *3 w*t fsr 3 sfr«r *ft*> i 

l^?*rT^fer^5r^r^rffWT^r?fpcf *>*13 
prrrnnf^^rwnryrfer^srir^ *f**; n 
*rr% **f**r***r f**n& 

wnf f^str qfcer: %**r*twfcj; i 
i t faMtewiarcr Tfw* *T*r- 

fg^gts f**ft*it**r n 
gprnr *3*r*it jdfsnjsfa* ?r«rr i 
sr#^*^ *r* fs*nf 3 II 

H#*nrf* f?rfRf f*trwft ******* i 
fa^pmrr* wt^sni^^PT’r^r^ u 
srrttR *t*: **«* f*^?*twn***t: i 
*cfa* ** mwrft 3i*r*rf* wf% ff u 
*** * fseft* * **f*^ fa*Nit* i 

faarTfa% 3*t* * *** ***!*% II 

*<H W%t #* f*f* **f* **: I 
**3r f*^f*RTC *r*s*#* **^r* ii 
nspnrftrt: fw* tr*rNb i 

faffaTRtesesrr *# *r*f5r*****T3 i 

353*1*?* fsrp* %?: f*s*f* *rr**3 u 
** f^rf wdf* ?** *s?t cr«rr i 
5 T* * *g*f* **Tf**g II 


f*5*RI*r 3 faffplf **dHmig*r 
*T*r;%* f**pt* ^si 'fts^reronr i 


fsrjpfts* 

(1) Wo 3* 


****RT f**TdS* ^J*TRtRS$E|>W 

•v 

3n|: #f ?*r %f** *ts **%<e:*rr*w i 
5ftf5f *faf?TfT*T' HtfsrRT 3 -rfa*** 
«rr*f* Htftrat to qtsfsrf ?* f*F***i 
5*tsr f*g«* ft* #55 foTft?r^ *w 
*** ^f*f*T?r?**t*fiftss5*Tf*% i 
t**t *e**r ft*rf?*%*TT *#f**r: 
w*t fa^g^R ft* *T*t**r art* i 
cr*t*szrsR*rpt 3 *t55*raf* 5**3 
f*^*iT* r*^* *t* *T33 ?*f**Tor** i 





( HR ) 

ntfnrc fawh? *t i 

fa^^ffgor ttht "q fq^w 3 ^t n 
q^q^Rgf^ ?qm?qtoq*ftqfT I 

fffqnrfq 'ftST’TT 5 F(TRf ^fq^q I 
arqsqrq qrirrffspTnf qqftfqqir 11 

farwjtrTqqqtc^sf qqre qr^firq qr 1 
^«r =q w*r. q?<s? ?T^rr«R5ir 11 
fj^pq =q cWT*Rrw?rT«rPr 1 

faspmsN^sr *r fqqTfq f 11 

qqifq qrfq fqrfpq =qrf: 'fte =q ?rw^q ? 1 
OTqcn^qqpftfar fqsqrarTqr qqf?q # ti 
frefartpH;? q fq*q>% qqrq wq 1 
*rsrfts =q qqr q qqrfte *r^Ff 3 rq 11 
sfaR; q^qqte q Tr^T^nsar q sterarq 1 
•qtqqqrqqfqfq sft^r qpqqT qq qtfsqq: 11 
fqFrrrqrfrrqjqcqr 3 fq^qTq*|qq^ 1 
qtfeMqm^R qqrcft qqqfcfTT 11 
ftrfq^q q I 

fq: qs^r q^T 3 >Tt 5 r qj^ffaf qqqqrjqr^sftr I 
«ftpt qqq 9 hr«f qrqfpr qnf qfr^r ^qqq n 

m q^ f*?qtf®Npr qq str-ft nyfis gjjisasj 1 
fqsrtqf^tsq^tqt qtqr ^^nqi^q^qsr^rfir 11 
faqRqr'tsftqrqqr'qqqqqt^qq-fifqqq q^ i 
qq q qq q qq q $| qrrq qqqte qqqrfcjq^ u 
feq^rt^r qrqqq yrof fq*q q^q q mq 1 
rjzt fqqq qrqqq 3 rpt q*r fq*q qqqqi yraqq i q 11 
qxr fqpqqq q^q g-qrqfqfarr qf|qqsqTqqrqr 11 
tTqq qts q^Tqq ff RTFI RFFT cTcT Rqftrjff 5FT*[ | 
fqq^qpti: , qq^?nqqqf: qiqsqqfafqqqqfaqfq: n 

ar*tfsqqfafq#qfRR& fqp? qjj q^q qfPq^ I 
fqiq qjj q^ 3 f (*t) qqrc qq +++ *#^735^ 1 
qq q>qr qrqgqq q^Tsq fqq qf^Ttqq qiq%sfq II 
qsqt^q qtqqrrfofqraF *qqr qtr qxrg-jf gqrer^ 1 
f^PTTsf s*Tfqiq*r qqq q <cr qqq qfppq qrqq.rr 11 
snarfqr qq^qrqqmq qiqsvra sqqpp qr jqnqq 1 
qra«qr?r fqqq qq fqqq fqfeq sfars «ftqni q^ u 












MIN ISr/ty. 



( m ) 



qsnfrqf: farqq® 3 m 

q|fa?tr qprssr 3 fa^r % fa^r qteqsr 
fH:qT^rt% 5 rssr^ q th# =sn*f ^a^n^i^Fr: 
aTtq^fgqqqrrf: 5 pJrqr 5 r?JT faiq q<pF 
arnf fq*q q^sr qf^ ct?^t fct OTf 
% fn=q ^rrPTt qfar qqq'Rqr?; ftrt 

<T5T 5[tT f^P^FfTT ^ qW 7*5 FTRT 

fe.q^qnf sfrjrSprritriiT: qrqfaff: qrqqisrfqqiTq: 

> 

tfsq#rarq fa^r 3 qsr farq tst stk# q^PTssFr 
tpF 'FT q^qnf?FqqH£ cF 5 T 5 ?T 3 ^ qqt?OT 


«nf*q ^ ttii^f q^FPrfa 

y j wtia| f*q rH«Tr f Tt i nf ; T fWT 


q*TFP5t zm^fr^T JFTTffe 5f%5FHT 
fWT ^'fteRF^FTt qf^qz^ 
'ftssqTqfaqFh? q^qf^Nrirq m 

M# ^rfaFrrc irwraFr ^sRFfcr^ 
^^rrar<r faqr? m fqqrqqnwr qr 

sr<qr?Fqnrfq?arrt fair? q qq ?nrfl; 
q^^qqqwn: qtggTqnxqq qr 

gtqwfqjp^^tf Frrq 




qrw wr^r JFFtrszt ysrr? rt qqiqfq 
arqqgFT fq^rre Ffieg^r qqfNrnr 
tttft qr«r qro qr faqrc qr qqrw^ 
flflrg** qq wr?f qiTFJq |q: 
q>qwi?rfqqfF?nf qpFFW^r 

ftrqqrqqq: qtsTq fqrf^^^yv«Hir 

*'> *N 

qsrq qfq %f?r?T qqqrqip qqq 
sqTqqFTq^Fi?FT qfq?^ 8TRi*gqrn 
'fteFTiFT faqrt<qFT ^qqr araFgqw 

«ft5T«f SR^FT ft: 

fq 3 ^H qv?r°q 'fts fqsrfcqqr ^nr 
»$qr?tT$rsfq 



STS q|% *naH| 'qi'RT qf^WpFqq 
^qtfqfc qtefqt *#qT^Tqqrq%- 
qroutJrsqqwr n q>w qfNr q q?q% 


\ ., 













(ii) «f®3® T® 3 


( m ) 

tF«fV TT 4 4V4 4V4 I 

fwJT <rFT^ tt 4 v*rt ?I i%3 i 

fa^TTTTTTairrcrr sfst wfrf^T ttt 
pTTfepFSFV cPrr»f^ 3 ttM i 
^T rcmffvRir ttt 
fter 3 3**3 1 

amm f^r^^r^rfenorr 
arcETsf sfRTjr ^qrorafTTrsTr 1 

pttw v%3 
an^iw'^nrr^ ?r«th 3 t«tt ^r«rr 
frr^rrcrfljf srw ^r3 sr^r?q%cr 
^qroTsf 3 Tret3 ttetVt f®rfpTT3 1 

TTTTIRTTT cPT srNtT W^FT: folST I 

TWtpFTTitfi^nTTfTr ftrar: 

^wrr: wtrfisn: TirteFTriFr 3 1 

%^nwr TVs pj3 3 tptfrt: 

TfOTT TT f?F<RRr ft|; <fV5tfp3*W 1 
sr'nnr <r fTTFlr <r*rr 

o o 

fT<TT fT^FTmf t *FTitr TTTFTT: I 
FF# 3 TRiV&P T^frg^Tffa: 
33?% TtS^TfsiTT im?TT ^TTWTffa: I 

TWRTf?TTm TIT! (^TTcr)f *Tfa*IT TTT 
TinftvR cRTTRtrt 4 TrTvrrfwT 1 
wf^er^TrspR TTcTTi TTTV'TTT 
JpGTTFFTW: TTT TTTT TVs 3 TFKT I 
if =#T TV5W f%T3T sfaTTfaft 

■N 

trsptTIT pfa: TT^T fTTPTT s F a T c rfgT»r I 
trit prifr t fw»n *F*i*ffV?r%: 
qrfgTPT tftV 1 

TFFF WF&FriTT 3 PTf^FT 
TTOgW TJTtTTTV TFcf: TSS fSTFFI^ I 
TTTV:T3=T TTTT%: T>4«f fafap8FT 
srf 3 w?*rTg*mT frTFf 1 

3 pr^FT TTtVt T TfJTTTT 

wVTWWFsfTTfr: *n<N 1 


<sl 









( u* ) 

qrqift^ q^fqqif qrqrq qts*q fasqx i 
qqr % qtfsqr qqr fw?p srf* q^q% 11 
arqrfqq? q wsjrgwm: q 1 

^qqrfq^ f% qtq: p% TF^fsr'erTnr 11 
gfarsrr ( ?«rf^r) q ct«tt qpfr q# %qt qqq q 1 
qo¥fTT ^qqFqr q qqt TqTfrfq?qqr 11 
srqqqr f^rqfroTT q fqqqr srerqtfeqq: 1 
qrqf q ^qq?qrq qrqqTfq fqqtq ct 11 
?qf^ 55 T ww q trqir^^n pr 1 
faftqsq q%grft qsfr qq f?r^rwT 11 
qcrcqrqqt qq %qr qstfqiqtqqT 1 
f^-c%crr: snr#r qqqfqr qqr ft: 11 
qqq? q ^qqTfqqq^fqr 1 

q^qr qT q fqqqr qtrrrqt qfs|qq n 

^q^qqrqro srsiRrcqf^cq^T 1 
qrfqirqr yqqqfr sqm qqq fsrqr 11 
qq«rr q qp qqft qqqm’jftqT 1 
qteqpsrr qqq qqr fofsqqercqr q prq: 11 
srcrjqqjqrqrm 3 Tqq?jr % m qqq 1 
fqqqqr q>sqq> ^?qr qiqqqrq pq? qqq 11 
qtqqpq qq?qr qssrqTfcqqT 1 
fq^qrqfaqrqq qTfqnqqqfqqr 11 
qq?rrqrfi?qqTqq qqq qq qouqq: 1 
arqfcrr^ qrq§?q q qqq^qq srtqqq 11 
qqpqrqfsrq? j^nf srqrq q'tvr^: qqr 1 
yqqtefqqrqq fqsqqq q^q qrrc^q 11 
fq^qTOqqqfqrq gqrq q qqqq: 1 
qqqrqfqqrq qqqq^q pftqqq 11 
qqrfq qqf'jqqr qq p qisq q yqrqq 1 
q>qf^q>qqr qrf? q# qqfqqqqq'11 
q^qqr ^rfqqfqr ^qqfqr q qrfcqqr I 
q^ft qqfqqrqrq qqr q s rqpq?rfqq>' 11 
p qqrqqqqn fqpqr qqqrftpfr 1 
^q q'fqqrq q qtfeqr?qq pfqqr: 11 
WfT fqqtq^qf qrqq qrqqf qqT | 
qifq^ qrfqqr qrqf *rt$q qr^sfam 11 







HT6RTT ?R?n war % fato: I 
sgsffa faiaf #Tfaa$ u 
aia^a aiara <toa farar: i 

arato a jsfra aaiar: ar$wr =*r n 
3*rr g frfs^r tar fefff w%r 3=5at i 
qto aaiaara atfcaaar $ asm II 

(i) g<> 3 TT* stor aa frai^wt area aar i 

to vfcr fa^a ! aa%a fa^at ii 
fewr % a^aaafa^ftg a**, 
faga yatgara ?«naa fa^ffsat n 
tamnarfa aaffa anffa ^fa^fa/sat i 
?#rc? area to f*pf fafaa ga: i 
area ar<aar rtowar atft ?gaa n 
Wa aa to a aafto I 
wa at§a aa arafasa aa *gaa u 
aaa araa ataa gm area aaT i 
srfaarar W asa to attofsTara i 
<=pr|a faaaTtfaTaaaaaa **jaa n 
aatarp; e faaTa waataa Ttaai'-ui^ i 
aaata aa'ni'is ^arsr araaaaa n 
a?a ^T^toftar gwfaar ^rref 1 
iffgcqHfcf^ <jca gafa^Tafafsa^ 11 
qzt gtoa sftwcf afaaraT aw a%a 1 
toT aa fvT^FTt 3 SaFT 4 3 f^fcr: II 
(i») are* ^ 3^ aa a^rw aaaas^a Ttsm 11 

aawsa agaa wij aaaa^a 1 
aaarasa af?®^ aareTs^a ara^ 11 
efts (5) 5 faf % arft aawfato: 1 
tr^a aarta^f affaRaaf^ 3+^ 11 
a^fa^-fata sftaa wrfa-ffa a^at 1 
riqf ar a§w ar aawaa agaa 11 
faW ag# *aaa ats wifa a'ta^ra 1 
aaaT %aa *aa <fts ar anr^ra aa: 11 
tofa^fafa sto ara^w gaa^%a 1 















misr^ 



(iii) 


( «• ) 


<SL 


(i) ^osrro 


CR^R^r OTT fm?T^[#Rft'T^T 3 RT I 

trt wt imrfafa it 
^rft'T^crf^TRt #-rrarctiw >t%?t i 

X$ #RFT II 

TRTfw^Fr pnrt ^r^rsrsmr^ i 
Egrof f^ ^’T ^? ^#? 'BW RRf'R’RfRJI 
^aptffrs 5 cTf^Rf ST faf: I 

srmfrRPT n 

grr «rr 3 (*rt')?r 3 rsf<r sr 1 

Tm% fRT wr ‘wrarfof gt^r n 

iftar% 3T*r PnS *rr ifaft ?r i 

*ff: g»# jfcRT ftcSTfoRp *t%cT 11 

crrfa fa^ifa ?rfwt i 

wittr m '<?ft|cT ? wiRrfxcnr i 
3TT^t% f^fenffftr: n 

gafr ?ft|5r f^ #R^r3^f%^j; i 

^rf^cnr n 

m**r ^rgTOTRjRgmtfsr? i 

sfr^sr «rf strir + + pifferfetR n 
ftrsjgr wRr ^ggsr^rr w ^rog i 
#G 5 sw^rti^ *R 3 rsr creftfs^ n 
qrsm'T RtorRR g 1 

3 RTRir|Rt^ TOtT^rg^R 11 

3 RT?r fIfaft I 

m+^ ^'rtTjr PT^RfiR ferrcsft? 11 
Rf0R + + + WTO? g^RT cTSfT I 
RFTfaaRJT RtaR fcsirffffepT II 
#3 RRrT ? fvT^RK>Rrf^%cTOTT | 

$T?f%fU<|? 3 RR + + + I 

*B 5 f ffKpr g^rr^RRrg Hf<jRTf?r<j n 

^•wfefaif^TtfPT 

*fr TRirqfRn? 'mmeum^g 1 
%%% gs gsrrwr *R)fsrcnr 11 
3 >RT SRfaci JTT^rf qWPRfagt^ I 
gg^t RRq^fif^ <rm 1 













( ) 


$To 3 ftd 


) q 0 <Jo ^oV 


qqq Fenjf qqrqfcr i 
#rf q f^prr?nr q^^sfawcw i 
qqqtqqqtf q 'nft^^eRTfffcnr n 

v\ C\ C > 

f^TH^r qq?qq qqfaiqteq *pjqr i 
qsNq q*rr yjppqkr: ii 




tr^qt ff^-qr qq qffcr *%*f: II 
qrfqwFT stwsprrfir Fq«nq qqq g;qq i 
qqq qqqqqq qr qrfqq Fqfqq fqqq n 
qqisqqq qqq% srr^q qteqsrqq i 
qq^qqqtq q qrqqrq?ciqTf?ci% u 
?Tdf qtcrt qqr Tqqi f Frrqt q qqiqtcr i 
qqr qtqqqq <r infers qqqq 511 
qfqqrqr q^ qsq;qK q 1 
gq ^ yp 'qq qqTqqrr q qFsrto 11 
q^FqcqTrq^sqifcrr qTOTJ^qifanpq I 
qfq#ft q^iiq qnf qsrrfqq qqr 11 

o 

q<T*3 qrrT^f? 5 Tf fafaq^fcqqT 1 
siraTsqqrrFqar fq^tqq# qqqrqqq 11 
qsqqqFqqgqq 3 sqqqqjq qqsjq^ 1 

prwTF^qqrq 5 qqq?q Fqqq faf: 11 
^rwfsjsrqqq q^r 3 +iqiw 1 
qmfq^qqppq craFqr^q q?p; 11 
Fqifiqf yrqw qfew siqqr^jqiT t 
q^fqqiFqqft^jjr qqq q qrqqrqqqq 11 

qqrc 3^j?r qtqq ^r»q sq^q wt 1 
qTfaqq gq^qr srtqqTsqqt qq^T^ft 11 

fiwrfFr: qrat*qr gqrfj?nq?fT 1 
qqrfjq I^qqq gq^qT qrfqqqqfe: 11 
^q^rqqqr qq q^rrq %qqqq^ 1 
qrrrqnr q qfe ?qr? qqcTT qrf j^rst 11 
qiqqmqFq*?rtf: qrqft^qqq^qt 1 

^qqMqqt qq qvft qrqf qmqq: 11 
q^T^fsq^qq qqi^qfqsmrq 1 

Fqqiqq f^iF? F^qmq^faq*!; 11 


qrroqr^ 


) qo^o ^O* 














3 TTJT^r: 


*nfK: 


V. cf^sr: 


*. Ism: 


cnj^fsr^^T 

(i) «T« 

(ii) *PT® 3TT° 


(iii) 3T°1° 


( W ) 

5fT%5riTr^f^'|f^msf ^ftsffWTsnw < 

^arTrrm^ftsftm^ u 

sr^Nnftm^w ^faqtw#RT qffinr: i 

«T5%S5 *PF«T 

ifti f^ ^f'T^TT qfcrm: sqTSftm'JJWSW 

asfircr ^TsrfTsrrfiRrq; 
sr^sf ii 

*Tsnsm^T3^fafa*r anjnPr#*^ 

mtegrtxvlfa* SW* i 

** crf^^^r^T fftw W 11 

Tfrffr^ssff*frt:Hcf Hl^TfmrSTTSK^ i 

^%7^feft®rf'r^ r sr3f5T^ RSRSftm 
^ A^^wssmsr n 

siTrf)T5ira>5^T?TT M 3TS qsfsRRRSFTfiWF^ 
«t 4 mr jftf’Tfa: I 

?n^T H«H«*n<EKj* T ^’TTf'T Nta®Pj; II 

cnfa ^ i 

far|^i5ptft fqwr?ft|F^ ^PST n 

Jsrfa^sMrmwi^fr m: i 

fs^: sp^sf^ fsi^T ii 

Tq^T^TWSf!^^ sftfTWt <.«W^«M: I 
f? s T , mi<T?M *T 3$fT: 5 spaPTT: II 

^efmf»T 5R3f fl=rf '4mTHT«fjft^T I 
asgsrw^w ^Twrcrfsra II 

surer q^srm/r^re^cR n 
3^CHT5^Pt ^f^ff ^f^TtimlcTt I 
shrt w?r ’TtefpffeT: n 
fftfa fST^PF S^TRt sr^feraw II 
TOM? ^TST 3 ftf5T4^fT I 
3r««m t fte«r w gore? m ii 

tpr =ar m^w^Tfa m i 







( ) 

3 *ettPt irrfsT # ^-u#r 11 

CT?r * I 

fl#T f^TT^cf ^T*qr II 

^TT*^ =#sr f^H^'TT^qi: I 
crsrr 'TTf^raw^^rr: u 

^q^qr^Trr^TlTr^st-i^R^ cm ^ i 
=rw ir ^ ^nqn - : n 

<3 e c 

tw"IT: gcfgT: Bfrrirf: STT^^TWr I 

«r#?;q:^t% 5 rT: 11 

'Tt^¥r«5^ft $# fsrff ftrN srew* i 
Ti3?rrfj?r#t ffmfsnfpj qftfacrT n 
^ «ft^5ri^5T^fer: i 
3r^rf%^fcK5^ w fsn^rf# *rmr ii 
fa^rfa JgiJWW: i 

wrar ^r#qr n 
fm i 

fiT^r^'sqrf^T snrs# •r srqrmt ii 
^5t% ^rrs«r srrcn% gjqrff?5T^ ^ i 

cr«r Tsrsf sn^sf <m ii 

SRMwrfa' f#<?r# 5fa% f?> # i 

3T*3% SHs# 51?# qT3% ^TTgTc^m it 
5?## JTFrgf^# 5iT5f#^srimr^T 
s^erarr^wr# ctrt q&ti =m<r?<q;erT 


(i) %°W<> 


(ii) ®r° jo \%% 


gfaof TT5r# errs cr«rr i 

arm# ^Tjqj %% oftfspr i 

tfte# sftor srtw ttjrt Ti^ftrfs^ u 
cm# gm =#3r M# qrt?*ripr ^ ii 
am^ji st^+k+hi^h i 

stosr 3r3Trg<Hrcsi*PT ii 

q# gfrtg# srft#.i 

#ifrf#arigarRnffT wf^r fm^rf# ?r*5jf# i 
arsjr^# qrtsisr fa^m# ^ a^>T#?r n 
3T^^55K#t fa^rsfeq^^jjppiTRT i 
^ apPrcs fajrdf^tfro n 

m?fm^Tfa*rrc7f# wfac^qrgwcr i 
fsrtfng;# *r$re>RT srm^cf ?rm cr«rr n 
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*ft*n:r 5 f w^rcrsr i 

qq'srsr rr^^rcf fsrf ^ ?m >r%?r u 





$qfcr?r q^qn^j-^ert i 

^cr:qfe^ WTF 

o 

qr#3Fr^ s 5r^ <5 f^^^ejTfcnT I 

fei w 3 R % gmf =q 3 raiq§*r 



j^rr^^irs^s^ %^rf?r ^irtw: i 
*TTT f? ? 5TOM ’ift'pTiT :rf?cf«pt?PT I 



rn^i: 


ffeftrfFri qrfqfrr q;*nw i 
^rtrffe?^ f?rfTFr ^frscm^rtreqcr: 
??*r F^-iFf ^ i 

a p :d?fr^T ?Fft ^ f^TfFff % 5THT*r^HT 
W^JTFRfg# *#^T*rT*f — HT WT I 
|# tW crsrr ctrsf =? Ftth* fraT 
*5 qm: H<<nT: ?r*nw*m i 

?Fcr wtprrsrr m?rar: qfaftfforr: 
qroeriffr =q ^rqffw 3T^ft|qqrfq ^ 
"ftffir^f =q ^rM gtq sqqnwr 

5rtfTfirf?T^qrTqnTJrirr<if ^nr? srar 
jqfqwr q fqqr ^rfq^srrsrqrtr i 
q^rret qsqir Fq^T^qr^ 
qqq^sr^mqm i?«rer ^ i 

q^q)Tq#T *re*r qr^r # TT^Fq^snr: 
q^qiPrft^q qts qreq?^ g srqFsr’nr i 
aper^swr F^rf ^crfaftr: 

qfRT#q^qrT^ ^rfw^r: 1 
q^ o ^T?qqr Fsnff qfnri^ 5 T%^: 

^ r F^^fH'wf t vrF^m^: 1 
qfrenw#?g ii^jmfgqq 

% qnpq ^F^nm ^Fsrw 1 
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(i) f* mo 


(ii) no arr* 


( w ) 

wi;STrw«w|l: * ar#f rqrjf^nrf^ i 
fW qftrftr?#* u 

ar^Tsw-zf ^ ^ m: i 

^ qqqqqrqgftfjqq ii 
q^fTffcrtfsr^ : TRc'RTr^rf??cr t -fq'»T i 
T??PT J f =t«r q 4 q>TRT »i jf t% rq it i 

%<5rrfq- =* $ff?rer ^friteRqfaT^ijr i 
^arr ?m ?r«rr qtar fwrr %fer ^f%»rr n 
%^f4«lfcir wigrrmt srerc# i 
^PTRTffqrymTr frqrorr srt«j% q;qrcr u 
T^rsft^r^^rr qwqf g sr^# i 
qmr <q sr^fesr n 

flrfqf ^ F^ f®>rr ^ i 

^mRsnfo^srr ?r<n Tforfa: u 

arf^^isrp^-g^r m «t4^t qq^Tcr: i 

f?3?T FTRT^ ^ TrjTftf ^sq-j- I, 

3TTP 3^W TTTO cf«rr I 

qpnf?rf ^ f?rf q%cr n 

•Terror srsrTPRr SsjrerTffa^r i \ 
*i®* m «rr Trcrr*n<q#<Tr$%: n 

jftqtf Pt^ ^rqnj^if ^ , 
f?sif ?37ir«nr ^5xTiT>rriT^qr ? || 
^ ’1WT sfl^r wnrtrriTi^ ^ , 
srrp pF?r^ w wmmftxrmr u 
m$i fm^mm ^ i 

srptfw^q- «npf $fira^'n 

tftrq? ^rfqr ^ jtt’w ?t«tt i 

^ f?T^ ?fa% 5T$fuf tijoj’ || 

^■qr^R fq^flHd^iqPar^ i 

^sH+ldvrf'-j** qp]^*Tqf*TcPT II 

W>5rcT5# qRT qiTT^rf^nfrr I 

fli^qfafPr w qfqqt crfefR# ii 
'^ rrqrR qr^?r^?rrfrRr i 
y=lI*>^5|TqrK ^Prst^zt q^rfrfa n 

dta'IwW+K JIWT I 


<SL 




• WQNt i0 


( w ) 



(iii) *rr# 3TTo 


(iv) fa® fa® 


(v) 3T° 1° V? 


<SL 


gg gffNsjf ?rrf?T%t 9 ) 5 Trfrr 5 r 

fg^gr^giwRr i 

src gT »r*f*TPt gr ^ggTgggrfg gr i 
flmi«glxwig<g fiirctggggr ggg 

wrrgsgg grgfgHf gfg^ gpfcj ftgfg 
lift gTfg fcrjf gaSMiTC 5 T#frRW I 
g<?gggrfcgg fanff gm*ggggifgg 
fggg g?fg gg gmfg^fggT^gg 1 
g^r ggifgg ^grgggfa'jfggg 
gomregrfgcf Prr^ w gggifgg i 
gTjg gfgfopsr: ggrfag gf?rf?rg 
ggf<?nf gggrg ggrfgg =g ?=?fgrgg 
ITg^pfsPif =g gTTfa^gfSR^ I 

sTRlf^^ =g gW*T 
fg^f g gg 5 n? sgr^gr-jg 5 r 5 sr#f%?r^ 1 
mw. grgg*fgrfg ggfg^ggrggrg 
fKnfg gggg fgfprg^ fRrgfer: 1 
pgrggg g ggsg fg^ gggg ggr 
gfK? g ggrgsg sr^RH^FTT g 1 

^gfRrggrcwr grgg^g? 
'^fgssggfg^ggr gjgffe^gggra; 1 
^-jmfg g fg^rfa grgg^gr gg ggrg 
gg^gTfggsgg ggr ggs^ggrrgfg 1 
gigpt W5«f g gg^grgrgg g 
^Fvnf fgsgrgg^ q-R^sgr ggig>gg; 1 
fggg^sggtgeir gggcggrrgigfg 

grggsgr gtfg ^ftr«r ggfg^grgr gg.^g : 1 
gggrgrfg ggftgg fgfrfg grggfer: 
f?grfg gg^grgr ggftgg^g g?mr 1 
gfggrggrg ggr =tfggf«nRrfgg 
gggigg ggrgrfg ggftggsg g*°ggr 1 
gg ggtpg grg ggrggggrgg^ 
graggg g^Rtgr g§itg qncRT^ 1 
iwt ggg fgg grer g ggt^rggg ? 
gsr^sr: ( ggrcgg ) grg%gggtrgt|r 1 









(i) $o 3 To 


(ii) st° 3 » 


( n» ) 

rlPpj xTWff f!f*3nT *T 

fawSW'TklF’r *fto«S 301^^3 

fajfa irw^^fT (wt*) ^'rmcr: 

?rcf*%Ri; Ti^s^rr ^t^jt 

'TrcT'faS^T ^ 3 ^: q^rqfcj?^ ffWT 
TOI J*rjf„^fer: 
wfoT^r^TT ^ faWffoP s MTf 
<?w*rfW,f|wr faiftfwr wip’Tra; 
■rercftcqfa^ =#? sERr^r^Tp^ 
amST^TCTf^JTT *rto> *ffe3?cr«rr 

q^'m^xR — 

xror 5 ?nswr>f * ^Rfa^^ra; 

fg^Tfi^pr^^^xTrPr 

sstftexr: 

ffcr *th ^t swifWr 

tffaxrer ^ 5Tcr?r ^ tf^f gw 

3 ^r jr^xt ^txf rrt srspftfi’RTR; 
^§wfc% f%if jsrwpf ^ 5^3 

*ai%% 

^feprfeqr ^xTsqr fw>rNHfr 'ftft^T 

v 3 

rr«TnTWff^^RprP»^!T ?pKr 

rrw^jt SPTPRiT 3TT 

m?3f f%?rr 

m 3^° jmBRTTfir ^srifarcrepiR 

^ 

Tx?r 3 f qrg^ ^ ^TR^fafaftxPj; 

xTOTSI’R^sr ^ ETTTT'Tf JTfJT ^TT^SfHT 

3T«TT^nt fairra®* ^T«n<tffR ? (to) 3«PP 3«R> 
ss’TPifr ?t? 3 ptt ? 
Jrwt srr^Ewmr^ ^sHfOTi?rrfera*r ? 
•wsr^rnt^T st^t ? 

sraf^Rr fasn^r ^ ^ ;p<m ? 

ir^ra^Hcft wfe ^Rfrg'mer^r 
xRf^BfRI^W ^^qrrzr'TTlftrrr 

fsR 5R fsTf ^ 5t*TT^ir 

fastf ^raj *rt$r wr 
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( W* ) 

aJ^g^g^rRHST: fsr^Frr qpef% w ii 
* r«r fa^rwr^ q-«rrw^ i 
g^sRTFT^wt <rt: wgu 

*pft$* rr^*m i 

3u^ ^ gsnfwr sftg^ ftf?^sf?ur u 
tfer gsjjrnT'nTfa T^gtfirfa # i 
arag^^smser^fa ^rfaurffr ^ u 
arfRffa«H f^r^Frt swr ^ sptfrt: i 
aFmg^fr^Rr 5 gfr^rfaifa g^Ng u 
t<prtht g frnnfa ^f«im?JTT^if3Rr 

f*Tf ^vfsq- PI II 

*r^tf«rf^Tfnr g^^^rf%fVr: i 
^r®rHlrfe^^rft^TFrT#5r^T5r# n 

5?r#?5rsTT i 

*r§Hftr: ggt^ firfcsr^^ 'ftgt: u 
*ffaf?5r fWKtTftfcT ^ifw^pp: I 
fsrf n 

gf^TJTWSrSJT I 

f^rr mfa sr trigsr ?f«rr u 
’srgfaenfa ^trttPt ftr^iteTTfsfccr: n 

JTT^^of ^%f?5Tf crr^^jf ^ I 

*nr^F# =sr srnrW fjt?t ggf^rag u 

f^ tftfe^T s&ciariw i 
g prsmr gfacf ^r%r^ n 
ift ^if ^ ^THTcT: I 

g^rfaf^ ?r a reefer xpt: ii 

^ ^'fterformT i 
jft^T^nraf g ffrfiiTriTsr^mg n 

*PT?sfom*faTT*f fa^Frf ^r^fgf%*rr 1 

^ fafcse ^ ii 

sm^srfrpfffr qTSTFfR^g^r: ? i 
^fqfPJT^jt^: wf?5r^ fwtfow i 
faptf ?TW WTS’^T'TTg^ n 

























{ w ) 

stct: i 

WW&iW fw?#rfq 

(upfRrrfif fprisft grcft imicwq asm? 

t^RTR f^RRTTRrm^JT^pjpFT 

3 ^TST W rn ^rfrw^W: g*PTTf»HJ: 
OTr»?|^nc m fwgww ?r«n 

#?r®rf wnfww fw^f crwr tTORraww 
< T a wraf 5ftspMm^ <#t fafl^WT 
HWTPsr arS'fpTTSn =^TT^37«f Wgfw«TT 
ww^twror w 55 TRf w ferrfa'T: 

^^TK5W f^OHT g K3llflW I 

w^&twi 1 srwrar wwwrt wt 

qwrsr wf&n?cf ^rfaer w wwTwmT 
ipitef Rrcfrcf f*rf^r w gfawter?* 

fSJTcT ^TT^Pfr W^qiP^fiT^ W: 

sr*r«r# w <rtt ?*nftw wfacrw?rt: 

wtat ftfSr gw: wig w ' ^wrfeww 
w**? wcr«n gfsr3 w grrgf: 
3TWmTfeq<rcr ^ Rrs^- 

'pttfnw ^ wgrro w gfjRr 

^rwvrcTOgw) w totto i 

gwi'rmwjwtw: wwn£ gfat erm 
f^TOrrort ‘ g«r: wTfcgw?iW q-?>sr% 1 
wwr# TOrferif 3 yM)ywq> ?r ?nig 
P!W g wt ftrjf ^f3Rf gwwta% 1 
g^WtaTTgrBSW ftaWWtwng 

WTOT 3 !KT frrff gfaf W 5TCRTO: 1 
3 gg;: wwt^rtI- ygwwffc* 1 
^sftf^rrrr i^^Iki: sRirg 
fsrwfto gw* w tow ww: 1 

tTWgW* W cPTT WTOWgTOHW 

grew* crwr f?r^ g#>r:?mwg 1 
wwtww* f?r^ 3 w 1%3 w ?rt gw: 
g«ftSanf«ns*f w wtw% tow tim: 1 
Wg*WT?W 3 gW^fWTO 

gwmirwwre w wr wt'-tiRt m: 1 
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snwrfefsr^ter: fa^m^r fwrci% wtfgr#: qwfe i 

g^RT^% fs^T: i 

arre^r ww ffcrjf fafw£ qfafrfacm 
?r^rr gw«r*rs«n% sn^p srar^rr i 

Hra^r^f€r^%?f^rrgT»irfg?rrf,W5Pt— 

feq %%f?ft TereT^fsr^^nf^^rt— 
^rewrrstrgt^f#!# f^ faifogferg i 

3TT?r g *pfcftw fgtfft WqTWnT 
fWTfa^ pW ^JTT^sf f^cT I 

3PT WWW Spfcftwfw 

gjqswftqHr gfe? wwpt 
wsfaf? farorr # wgwrrfwj n- 


(i) •TT'o STTo 


(ii) fee STO 


(i) Wo 33 


(ii) aro srro 


(iii) go *n® 


w^nrf^r 
(i) aioarro 


(ii) 3 TTo 


(iii) go sn® 


(iv) ^o 33 


^ww qr^t wftwr iwififi 

O VD ’S 

g%q#. wtst q^rq 

cfr g?*r Wrf: wfwi fwsmt qf#it srawg 1 
f^nn% fawt g gqwr =qgr«iwT 
w^r srftir g wqsr *ra w^wrwg i 
wfrnjffafa wt# fasrrfrrt g ^:few 1 

’rg^rwft^^ffT'sr qsw <wt 
cf|s# gcrirq tqrftprtf w?rewg 1 
wfjrffqfo sftw Vrptw: «ng 1 

gigsr# ?i«rKT% wtret g|wr 
W^pw^Wta- WRT ?TTfs# 1 

'rewragwr si q^w^wnrTfwg 
qr qwrc ggfwg' 1 

w^^wsr g q^qgqpwTfwg 
< re«kmatw wrwrT^wfqW 1 

N *S 

^qTfrfwffr irtw fwFftamgqiwT 

wfo'q i fa ^mr% wrrcr =qg*«npg 
3 rerw>ww witrw grrW 1 
srifwrfw f?rf fwrfawrMW 
% 3 gaqwrTf*r#T«ft gw*gftww:qw 
<rc*g'aqg?nwT w^qmwTWT gq: 
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(ii) g;o arro 


(iii) go wr» 

(iv) iPTo 


(i) 3To 3TTo 

(ii) ^To arro 

(i) go sito 

(ii) <To aa® 


(iii) f^RTo 


(i) a>ro arro 


( m ) 

awRgfea f^rf^OTrftifvnTR: aRR i 
gi^masre g^gf^fo? g^gaTgii 
farrow asri% g garo ^gwfR i 
4m agea gaiar mP^rrcrsg n 
sraTfaaafaa ^RaaarRcsrarer: i 
%a% 55 TTt 5 T ar T^aq^aas^arg || 
ajaagamiRafa srarfaaa agfaaa i 

hrrrfrrr g TSR^^Ttipirg i 
Iglfsrtr^r g g^R<*aaigrafg n 
ga finarfaar sftaa fsrsnatar a*naat i 

3TT«TT«r aarar a>?ai ag*«r favriaa: u 
w a fawaa aga%a gaagj 

%aTfaatfaa ?r?a gfegfaaaRsrag n 
aRaeaagaRai aa: qa^nm^aasrartfa , 
aaaaaRRRar aa'r afaa?aaaaRar qg: u 
aaaaa ff HITT agfaa 3r^WTfa^3rTfi™Tft*P: i 
#g*gfaa %i»b ^a'faf^g^faaa n 
fa^iam aatg aga«r feaRaT i 
***** g gaita aarsr aag^aa u 
aaaT fa^RRa gRst ^eir g’TRT^ I 
a^a gaiaa; tea ^tsRa’sa g?aii* n 
qsRarcrcgRaro aaara araararcaa: i 
aKTWR5lfa?Ra faWT*T*2fa*rfa: II 
si*if^ff*at ai& gaat g sam i 
«tot|s#*pt4r aRifa^ asmara n 
aat taraa? faffrg*# aacaaiw i 
35 s# ataaaRRa ^fmr«ff ag?r gara N n 
gag fga gfrar?r ! aaaaasrgiaaa^ i 
qaiaRafa-f a amfosf fagfaraa^ i 
aaaa fs^RT^r a?g% aftamg n 
a^Tait g araiar arcifsfggoftflir i 
aagrafa fa^ai arofa^f Faar aa*^ ii 
g%5RT«r aT qiaRr aara a*argea agRRar?g *trt:i 
ga 'Rfwra^RRR sftaa arafaf rRg fata n 
aagri# ftraiaw ggaaifafafag i 
ggqfgqRaarer faaatafgtfaaaji 








(ii) mio 33 

(iii) fsraro 

(i) ^To 3 TTo 

(ii) *fro 

(iii) jpto 33 

(iv) ftlFTo ^ 

(v) sfWfo 

(i) ?Ko arro 
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( -m ) 

#wr^fcr|frat wrmt'wrira <n i 

^ptpt grcrf^ qo^rqo^p^-oj -1 

q# i mrw*r f^jpg-q 

SEratosfsT^j scrt: ?g: q's^fqsji% 
^^rofsr^mTropri RrafRrrara^T : 
*<*wt % «fiw ^rfwrarsfW 
f^rfwrrf’T ^rTf^w^jqf^nFr 
M 5 TWT5T fe'jfl«f 5r^r^=sriT<TOrq:^ 

<j 'gro'zrir ^rr«r% 

5TT?# *^f?erq> H »p't : sq% 
3 rai|% w q- smrot gp ra*^ 
WTiTT# WTT f?^rr EftT WT PPp# 

’Rrftr^firf^r m «min*ppn?r^' 
Rr^ffr^prpt ^Tf%sBsi«r%s% 

Tf^f^RST 'rarer fvHSRT# er 


WVtrt jorra^ra f-rftre pfHH 
^ (<ra) ’nrfirra^ra 
5 ^r% ^rracnprripp: 
«lriMwnn*rt **nrarfr: snis^mr: 

^TTf%Rj frr*r vr% *raew ^ era_ 
3 t#t ^rara $raT ^Rrr^fr>mra: 

ra|> ^rf<ra wer 
finf 5ppJTT ^cSRT?4- 

crar ^raqrprufflTsrer^ 

Ssrwra srara^ fsw^r ^r^rra 
*rm*rerT^prra ^ yqirar si^ra^ 


^RisTfr Pr^rar ^qrercraqra i 

fapiRf 

f ff<pp- !', 

JTjRTMq^ ^ WPSTTErf^epr g 

RRMf Wnrefftr* , 
?era$*rrafajrf«ra fzq^nfratPi 

Jrfirrawwwt^'i wp «*mr^ i 

^fo^fsnrnn' q sfatf qta:*r«ft »jnj n 
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(i) fame 


w 


V, 

(ii) am arm 


(iii) go ^tPto 


( W ) 

FTT^r^T q^g'rem i 
rmpr mtg yss% gf§ ii 

qfomrm for# pr f^ftrr# i 

qrm fcor^r# mTcsrrmt qlmTfoqfaqg 11 
rreft qm cmmtt <r?p# qg*hm i 
ts^# q cr«Tgr# #tf*Rrqm#tq?q n 

„ - , , . P _ 

^TSTRPTT 

fto—^q-srfggr i 

g^rrg# g sm f^#rgrafof m: 
g<ftg qgq y m rf gg i 

<T3^tT g^f^rr n^mmg: 
gcg# fvj^rfr: gg: ym m%g{<n i 

am^RfoTT qRTR SftfPT TR^T gqr 
tprotf 'tt^t't# qr^r# anrs# *gg»r i 
anfgrem wr ftrsTregirg: gm 
gnisaRsrgrar g afsmnjfgfor g i 
qg: ■frhr^fa^ fo^WKST R[g^ 
(Tef fg^gq# ^rf: sffof g^qrrw: 
am afot f^rtg foftajqqfafa sjnj 
jM 3 i 

^m-r; r TT^r , rfo ; cf ffo^ ^gggfNgq 
f§nftr fgqfor # arT w<H% i 

fsps^tnf^for ?fogs% m#hrar: 
fgOTjgftFmqfof g arrJTTfoP fagm^: i 
fgfc^gfgggqgt forgt ffof ?r*freRT g 
q^rrnmFiwgr fgfq^fwr^T: i 
rr# fo^r^m *rt# gsw^q gg: 

^gRnfoform* qgrtreRqfgfnj; 

for^T^r: gqsrpaRmnt gfoqq tqx ^ / 
folftmfa: sr^r g 
fg^mtqqqifo +r<JW'*HK<ki i 

famfsqgqrfo Tjfnsjrm g 

f§rqTmf«rt grft gwi^g+l i 
fggRgg'TTst rft ggfagg§Rtf 
fo ^r^qfoqf# qqrgT sr^riwqfogf^: i 
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(iv) 5° 3 TT° 


( V ) JfrTCo 3TTo 


(vi) ftr?*® 


(vii) 


( W ) 


fr^r4afi tsrr^F'T ?m r 
f^OTf er fir^w*r. sr^? c ^tcT i 

f^ss^n-ftpraV ^r^rf^coT ^ TT#Tt: 

fw^JTKir g ^rtsir i 

arypqfV cTFT qT^Tosfr srf t w<\ 

3TPTT# qrT f?Tf5£T I 

3!Sf SJfwt5T^ ^T =#3 cr«TT 

^T^reSr 

srsrfew fgqrr?# 0 \ i 

sprfer -<\ <.i«u$wi»a*fl: 

f^FjfTs# +1 <.h*> *r_ i 

fqwj g-^?<T4p : f’TT^? ^fcRT^ 
fwr feg#N ps* 3 ^T^ra; i 

aretant 3 W*hT aTFSRT 3 ff I 

trgr faiftp* fJif^strcfBjRr 


m *P 2 ra: 

?r?r^Tcr tr?? fT^r fa^f ^wmgpji 

f|TT 3 §*n?T>T 3>wf«ft *PTTPR<T: II 
faOTr^Tif^w ^sfr^rar: i 

o 

<rp; ii 

sfr^irmt tt f?r^fa* ?qp i 

f^Ofn^r *hr 3 RR^Nn^ff^w, 1 
•rcpiwftwf 'tr- fa^R*R*mfMcro; 11 
fcfftf3^|?r?^T RTS^ifT 1 

«rap7?JT #IWM'l |f?: II 
?RTS3rf5mqf«Rft II 
f<nrt: <T^ II 

<TSf f?r^T 3 RTF 3 *R 5 lrf%^T ^T?T I 


^T^Tfficf f^^KTTcT II 









(i) Wo 


(ii) Pt* *r° 


^ nzTJTfj^rpJTTir i 
SErrET^r^t sn^rt^f ^ H^^frPT I 
=Ef 4*PRT TfBar'JTf^fW’T 
?rftqift!nr«!T^ i 

*p-rtr3(r rtr H^«nr«nf'T wr 

*r jrt srr TRTTfa^ER* i 
spfefsf Enr?%i[t ^ftTTrf^r^ 
^r^pnfw^r ?r^^ir^ferir i 
etp* 3 fErrernr 

smwti m w& Erms^r% i 

arrt armw^ 3 ?frrc^*rro»nr 

w§z 3 ^^smprfR<ro i 

<rf«rrr ^ tighte r *tpt *rfr gre w* 
ftffa: pojppft gFR fETPJT^SRr^ | 
*rs4 *in?5raifc 

iftETFT Ecmntf 3 «Pmf??T»Tp^r i 

5T5r^m<>i| ^ *mRTf^ftafc 

**r fw *ira4 #r tr 35 ^^ i 
tr# 3 *S#T: ^ WWir W 'TRrft 
3 tT*t swt*ft m^FT^mfren^ i 

^4 *T§T^T 3 ^REfcT 

ap^rrfar ^rnffar etrrrt? i 

srtffa ritarerTfar Tf^TErf Prr ipnr 
spnsFnfsrc w45nT*n«R- i 

^ A 

Pntarfa - =et «srffor n Pptt 

HfPr tF^T ^r^ett VT %3 i 

crFfrTfTRTSTff q’SRif 3 f^ft# 

EIsft'FfW F cT4T WTgfip fTFT I 

^SRTfRTOT TRf ErfRT: 

srcnrraT fag^r ^ i 

gfff sfsff'T^'J ^JTTpT ! 

^ ^ttrsP' 1 

cT«TT ^4 ^ < tm«4 «Hr*l ^f4*T: 
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(iii) ao 


ifsre: sftmq; pros: i 


sTT^rr yp=r> sr ?frfw^fa: 


Tff^rswfRR^ 'T#rif^pr?rp’: i 

TTsersTtfrTpprf 


m p: i 

7TT 5TT 1T%? sfesitTW =S ’T'TW ^ 
sstttot w?n% st fasftSRT i 

qs TFFRrer ^nf: wftm 
apeissrfsft strait f%3FrcHT st ?wf?^T: i 
^ncr^rrf: ^srfssT tt^ptst qs ^ 
Thrift *mscr: faf^rfarts^: i 



raTOHCTt JT^T: 
fg-^sfr TT 5 rapqr 5 ttR 1 

f% 5 rfdV' 3 f: : 

q^tsfT •fl'TSFT ITS: raTR^Sfssrfe'RT: I 
^STTteTFWanyS ftiRWt ^T%S ft: 
ssh s*rr *%s mympr Tfr^K^r: 1 
9 qs p: 

TnflRwlfWRft ffRTf] ^tst Tisfa STffT: I 
TT qS TTfaft wfcT FTT% TTfrt oqsfcqd : 

Traffic ?nTsr f^rp^Trsfir: 1 

5 PT$: TT%r: TTO; spjtt SffaSTfT:: 

qcis sqm sttt #wrm Pnpg% : 1 


s«?t atWTOi'i 

sstfersnfsfiT: fsfcpfat*?r fsim: 1 

S^iTTnT f?*Tt SS’S reStfd S; 

f% 55 TWf 3 JS <^K'l 4 u ?^Tp>SrW I 


3 THT*TTT<jfl’J S' 


TTSrfSTS: 

(i) «PTo 5 TT° 


anrt ^ wrs *r ?r*rr ^rfk 

SfJSTff SSHTTSStt?^ | 

f'sreprrsit =s s*nj ttar^spr 
*fMp q STH^qp^TT TpWvt+H | 
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rntsr^ 



(ii) 3To 

m*t<> 


( W» ) 

sn?r^afmT|^T vm«r#T5rfwnr 

Wfppift’P ^nr g%5r: JTfindfenr i 

rTcf ^Stlf^T: ®PT’ff W>»FHT ff*rf 5 «Rn 

T'STT^T^ I 

<TSP$fl**f5[ -*}ir JiTfff) 

j m 1 

fspte SfTTOTfTOj 
5ra:mt 

^ssw^fteror 

5raT4?f^F^ arewnfracf ftr?^ 
«rc i 

3f«T IreSf f^rSt^T'it TT^'TcT? 1 ! ST^T^nT 

(1) ST® 8IT® WTTC I 

’jRjj'sf *ftwrs«ffor witcpj* 
3TW ^ SfifP* % 'FTffJTW I 

qxi ^TWJTTvTt ^ ^WTO# '-^fi^T 
sprTcTiTfsr^^ sftwr^rfirsflRT^r i 
f^f^srff^rnHH 
rfcCTmi wra-^f % *rr i 

(ii) ftr?7« apr <rrfr* irt 

fa** *rp^%?T ’TfMfT 

. «f|jfaTS*PT^ «$5T *TT^ 'fa 

jnfTSFfFfSnRS* | 

^°T ttBTaf 

3TO an-o #mfsppf^ 3?TT5T!T5ft<T^f^: 

3WT^a^fT^!T*rfcrTTH^T^V 

^ ?isftf§r w* m(ts%rn i 

SfitjorPT# f«RT 5JW3*r *f^TT cRsfa I 
5T5TTW srfafo ’TW fa^'Idl^MiPT 
<ferfr *% *lf ^ ^W% 

ti qTfW frrfifwfiTf * 

tTcr^ffrT *T?^ 

rTFTrT tnitfi % scfipdt % n i 

sr?qw ^rn^ro ^ 

aflfrrftorc; -. winwpgjjj % *&*$ ^ TF ! 
(i) are 3Tfo art fafa* <r^fa?nT 









(H) *• mfir* 


(iii) *rro 


(i ) 

sfsrt qT<f*fflt ffaRT ^Rr i 
*(T*tS«f <TPfiftl?q S^gS*? TT| 5 ^Jl II 
to qqqj srsqf?art ar^ fqpmR^ i 
«r<snjft?r ^ fa?ro f>qt «mrfRr% u 
agwramfRi <j *PH^ jsq^w^ i 
fsnj# to qpc^5f % gsqfP ii 
finronro ^ ^Tir ^ 1 

<js-pf gftftf TT5# JUtfagtTO II 
araar ff’far *rsq qroqrf it gfarepj i 
€ 5 # ^sret gr«r 3®i*rt *Ft*i ti 

TO 3%^ f^T gg^fcT | i 

qiqm sfsrrr f*^ qmf*ar sr^rrf\5nf u 
gmrcf <t i 
Hggf -afaroFr *paf g?q;ra*RT*PiT n 
t-* jftTCT^TrdTO TO i 

g*n*f ®rnr*iT*f ?r fritf giro *5: 1 
sraroft ggr 11 

TOOTfcr *mfaro 1 

5 Tmj 3 %ir -JTRr TOTsfr gg^PT II 
<?* 5 CTirf 5 T% 5 !Tf«T Hg^ I 

?R 5 PfTO ^ t forr to qqq^ m 

^ f*% 3?Pr TO*t «flt I 

fcroPTtfgraro gr g'fanix*'HHH*{ 11 
^r*rpf f^TO’TR^^r 1 

"ntnfaTOrt jfarafM# 11 

5^r?r totot Tg^rrmr^^g' | 
*n# jRq^rnf Trfbrefsnpr 11 

TO^TTOR ^fog % gffhPRH 11 

gifsTro ft ^ tot^t qigcfr 5T«rr 1 
^fsTof ff^ar qjg qmqRg^ n 

$tot f# qrqt qq% f??r?pT 1 

ar ^ ts *p*rgg?r ft qq^ggfiTT 11 
qnr 5 TOT ?gffir 1 

*TOgwg<srt gTOof ft ear'll 
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(iv) JPTTo 


(v) f?To *ro 


(vi) ftlfTo 


(vii) faar° a o 


( in ) 

am^aman^fora# e[ *%"**( 

aar# ararn# a tftmafaaanaara i 

>» > 

naar# aar% a mjaa 
afar# apjaa aar aTaar# a naara i 
jfea qrfaan m% e^raat a afaa 
aara arafm a %^a>aanf«ra*}; t 
aa% a arn fafg; ^(^r)qnx«iT a; m 
#t«a# afar# materfEHataimi 
aai# a;fojarar faaa*aqf»as5a*j 
^grrasfa m# mama a ffaraa i 
arrmffa am fprf?m#arctaaT mp 

a# ^aar nrct a anNar spasrar 

3sam# azrsj# aa^a ms^faa^ 
am# faaa; jafa atamaaar aar i 
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aaa a^rj aa^a arana aaa i 
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jmaaaaar rere aaa'afaa ?*raa i 
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afaa yrerent ma a'tfmaa aj: i 
fa^a afaa §?# ma$E# a aaaa 
area m njafa ^garenarfrea i 
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^ ?r a%' 5 r ara ar*r a; f «s?r^ t 
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fWOTW^mTlWROTW fsRT^cf i 
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amw afwf in? qarw>Tf> aw*la 11 
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arar^ 4 *aa pftfOTr a arsww n 
aifaaaamar'a 3 afara fo® 5 T aar i 
jjj£T«f a arfaaa as ran; a grfeffor it 

aa aa ftaat aafawiJjfaan i 
JW aT% ar<ITaa>fs*rawj II 
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gftaer alara aia auraia % jfeaa^ ii 
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aw 3 ga§#a ^atarfa^a fa 11 
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^safjTrTRf af 5 4 W aFt fW*[a 3?^ II 
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a^rawfacst 3 aw a^STOTfwai^ 1 
aaw'aftaaasa asrafsafraa: u 
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<fa i#r asr a^raafwaT*( 11 
flfwra*3 srearwr fi<wm-ipp: 1 
asiam a fr a 3 a^har*^ ?pt aag; 11 
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(iii) 


(iv) ftrPTo 
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crr^q-fFicrr i 

fFerr^r *rt*»fe<f *nff fff^r ! n 

^rrtf ?T^fit ft**.*? srsrT'rfa: i 
5T«Tt# sr%*re*itff ^TfeT II 

^aV’sr i 

ff^T ^T^JTtOT ^ ?>T^%'>Tcr: 7T II 

gwft <J#?§crt ft ?fcft fitrartf wer i 
^rKrr^^'fr^: 'nrfts sr^rrrRr: n 

srnrart ^fir^tsrt fcft f%«r i 
ffefT'TTfag’sft ff: II 
!5Tl*ftf ^nfff’TFcT ^BSTJTTH tRPTFf^ I 
5JTHTfw *nw^ t* ii 

'Tf^dOTKfa' I 

TOsrilf i^r fsrrg^ 5 #^ ii 

apnff*ft^?F^a«T f?R: 'T^TT: I 
srrfc'fmfrrfn ijWf crfffwf^ffn^r^ n 
?cfcfr fT% f€JTf ^T^rtf^ ffr: I 
3rerf#5rat%5rrff«r3W»T<JrTff: u 

^gem^f «r*ift JTTsr^Ff^rcrr: i 
atr^ftSFnfftcrr ffits^irRTf^eTT: n 

qf 3WTtte*n: rrar: 11 

x: i 

%f: WRsfW: 5T^Fr: i 



3?f^Tg^vm§?ijTifrfcT?r: i 

srsnarf^ n 

^ff«r<iT«rft?it sir s.*ra*ft: i 

^3;f«ra ^tt fasrtrwrfeff u 
l^jn^zrf^sp^r^^iTPmT i 

cP^sil'rcHFrW sffoft it 
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(tii) I• mxo 
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aaar tfaafeFT'saaraT^rafa aaar 


amaraarmaTa: 

a$aa;fa*m 

ajpa aftsr«T 

paaaaam 

aa^'a aa*fg 

$m>*pr aaa 

afssftaaaa't'fa 

araaraaraeaT 

% 

aaraaatf <jyft 


fa^aafZTfcia: 
^Tiwrt aaarfa a I 
farina 3aTf|a: 

araarara aftaaa i 
afrpaafa aa^a 

STSUTf HTTP'S^ i 
a f^eataafiwj; 
^a^aataaaj 
aana^asraRaV 
sarar a\ afa<jiaat i 


^roafam (^afaara;a>) faTa^it % aeaajpft 
a^rsafafaaaia aaT aaraaftaa^ i 
Sawr^aanta srfaaar^jat at<[ 
afarj^a fa<^af?aa«aajja*a =a i 
a<aaarrf jar ataaT snaar ^faa^far: 
gmn^a faaarc twtf ar a^fa^a.: i 
a^afafTaat arfla: f®aa«afa?a??aaa 

aaa'a fa%a a ira^a^faa^ i 
#<aate75pa a sftaa?aaa gaa 
aigfa?: f®ra aa^ asrait fT^arq; i 
f%a faafeaa? aw asrara % jfcaa^ 
ara anrpa a f^wmg^aaaj i 
ia?a asr^r a ^aV§?a a a^n* 
areaar aria ataaiaf fpan^aaa a ar i 
atara: ataaiat a arirsaaaafwaia 
fearfari fi^ar a aafaawTjfaara i 
faaaaar £a)r fafcaaw a*a% 
aawramra a taaaa araai?jjaa i 
aata ar aaiar aT arari aaftaaa i 
arara ast: srtaa aw aTfaaf?aaa 
Pafaraf ara asraa aawrara aariaaa i 
taciaraaaaa aria aswaragwaa 
awaraafia aT aataarfa^aara 
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(iv) fer?q® 


II 

qrfe$#to«Rrqqr I 
wfqqqfNRnj; it 
*toT*ww*r^ i 
*wf# ftqqq ii 
^T fc^nr i 

HTTTf^ II 


( ?w ) 

srsrremfo? ?r?q qqqfqqrvTqqr h 
qffcrqqiqt^# sffa# 5T*qT«r f^Rr *rtq i 

^ftaSfTWipT fqr?55S«Jiqq 5TST# II 
f nqf ?q?r#t qrg %fT*pa^j^rt i 
qrtqqrRiT#q?n srtofr q fqjqr ct*tt i 
qqrqr arfsrffqTffm 
qaf qefqfcqqrKqrcrr 
fspfftgfetfo 

4# 

qwtfsrwf*# 

sfcrwr 

sNrqqiqq §”# f?srg#q 
qqqrd?gw 
fsprqqq qqmM qfreqqq ^ i 
qrnf# ($w) qgqfjj qjqn^wqTftwq n 
qsrqqtrrtt# g qenrj^pq 1 
«®T!*<ts*Tfiraf q qnif#* ^ 3 ^JT II 
war qfsrqf#t q qqiqri qrqf*q% i 
t*fwnqrrcft# WfTr# II 

tr# ^^feasgifiTr qf|# ^ i 

anr q^#nqg;afcg q$r# *rqqf sr#; i 
gfosRf wn? q qfa# ffswsr qqq 11 
?%# qjffwf 3 ’fHtarfw'niwr^^ i 
its amr?f?f s q?f*qs# qqr n 
*f«pr t^' an# ott qqq i 

WBtwjzwfft qqpuqqqdq 11 

S? qmqqqf# ^qqi?q Wn: i 
qq ^nrfqiTT ^fr qmnrmTfiRnrm u 

SO 

qqr# qrqf#t q qqrr qfsTqffqqrq i 
5ir*#tf^q #qrf# ^^^mn'w^TT n 
qpfcfaqqT #t^>qqfqTq^fqqT i 
fwrnnrt #*q#^# qftfafq qq?# 11 
qqm wniwj*# qq ft# yqTqfq: i 
^#tf *qq*fiqRr smsrcafaq qqr n 
qqq# qqqq# qqfaqqijfqqq i 
qrwt Ifqqtsft Sqt qqw ^f^r#r u 
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(i) 3(o 3Tfo 


(ii) 3° sprfifo 


qfsmrfqgqfr , 

qTfqsftqFcr ^cjj ^qqsftvrqir n 
(#?) q fnfurs^ <T^vrgq?JTa'JT i 
s*rpm?WR*Rr sra^qfr qi; $$ n 
ff*.rorq>T%qriq: qq^s^q q i 

??ri|q.qq-q;iT n 

3 rce^>%i!tifa#^Tft^^i| 0 )preq' ; i 
qiqqsrqq nfsrorf qRRjrqra?tqqr: n 
^«J.ftf*lHftcrT i^pj^rfosq^r; | 

^n^rfJcnrq^ft^rT^t^sRT qfrcrfaqm: n 

qqqrfqqjfer wsft qsfqqs^qr i 
gf^zRf qrc qmrer 5 jfasRjij 11 
q’rcq q^^Ts? 5 ?q%f qrqqqqq 1 
fpwfqrqqt fasr Iqrarr srr fe^i^Wii 
tfW<KWR<M> qqwfr^q ^TTcTfr I 
qsrqrqqqrrq qr qq qfqrf[q>wqq 11 
qftqq q;?>T^tr q-qiqqq 1 
ftqqrfe Erqi^sq ^iqrfeqqrT^r^q^qqq 11 
q>faffe 53 >r , Tf)''in?; j ? 3 r qqrqqrfiqflq- 1 

sftfqr ?R3r qro qqiqnfqqrq^q 11 
qqiWs^Th^ z^vnyi 5^ 1 
*t % THT^ T£i Ef% U 

qnrmjEqgqq snmmi q srffcrqir 1 

qqrqfqfsrct qrfq 11 

qqfqTwqqqq qqqnr 1 

^T i rri5t rjqr^qt qfsrw qi fqqqq; u 

5ff«Rf qf^TW «TK qrqqrq ^ | 

Sct# qfsnq ^ qrq^q qqrftqq 11 

^qT^RTfasrpto qqt^qf q q»R?rcT I 

« > 

qqqi<M'Hi<?qrq qqqfqqq kpjt n 
qqT^sqfqw q q# q?q«r<»nffqqrir 1 
qJnTfJqqq: II 
TTS^fifTW ^ qrq|*% ^irt | 

qqqfwq^q^q qqqrr 
3 T?q qsqsrqfcj q fq;q%qqqq?q% 1 
3*qt ^nrcft qt qqqrqtiprcq qr 11 






[iii] $o 3iTo 

(iv) fw» 


(i) W* VTTo 


(ii) 


qTpfffSTCm 

?fsrif i 

3T?q WT pfaOTT 

*nj»RT> 5 tt ^Tn^cl^r 5f^rsr?t *%cr 
-js5?«rt qw qrrcf i 

irar??fr qrfa?rtqRT#q q*r <r 
qqr^qm *r«^r qq*r 

f¥«rrfV t^r =ptc pq*?# i 
p q^ip^cf ^.WStf 

sftpr gfoqtf qr? g 

qq?q % ?q%t I 

gw ^ 

^fq-csrf/HTd<qi| *m q^qrf?^ i 
5rtfsf sre* qrPr qqr^cr 

qq^raqt^q ?■% $wp n&q i 
^tdHjiqqtf qr snrnrrc $ srfrqcR 
srdT^qftrd qrfq q^T<«$ipnsn i 
qq^n;iRf^q?f ^crqp; 

qroq^f ^ *t fcfr *ftpif qr i 

iforq qfaw qrc qmrq % ffs=q?r^ 
sfOT ^r qnrfE# sr^fM-d^ i 
spTTqwswqrfq twqfT’^q^ 
=5Tfq'5f fq^f =9T Wq^rw I 
5jsTOftfq?r ftRTTq; pq^faqriiRTq 
fq^r qmspt =tq qtanrfffo i 
wq qrqprr ^ qrpt q Kl q mp q 
qwrre 5 snn vrfiqy | 

q>»3^ qimwqra^T ifH^qiPn-qr'i 
st?TS*qqfarc*n: foMftqraqTqctq 

c N 

qqfa^fq?m i 
<p ®TT?qT srfasst qrqqrr?rq: 

fwiq ^rqpqpq 
■qpfi 9 *pt qr^srrftam t 

ssrpt wt tj<qr qR^q^rq i 
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g^gqNrc^fg: 
(i) go sprfgo 


(ii) %» 3 TT 0 


( ?*® ) 

q^f gref?% 5 g^rfTT^nr i 
gg*g grg'rm g |gf 4g g vrrJRr 
^frt fg^rt fgggt fgvjfF 
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gTrggqTqgqqqrqqqRq^g: 

>9 Cv 

gqg grfnp% ^qrarw qFsTW 
qvq gFq cf ^?qqf?qfcgf!>fqqJ: 
^q^qRt qrfq- gragrr gr Fggmg 
qt*{ft»rr*g sirarF?«rcft 
ggE^ g qigfrgsq-gFRrcft 

qTrsg^sfqg^r gT ggnj^: 'TTTSg^: 
TTgqfqqrqr grFr srTfrFqqrqrFq- gr 
qgqqFq^qr grFg srrfgg gm^^g 

*N > 

gsif gqRfa^rqqqggrogg;tggg 

f-sg: qrnfqq^f %5TgfgFggigqq 

qTsgqmffggra qmigt Fgg*ggg 1 
^rcfHftgggrg gqr gfaTqrqTFfgg^ 
gsr^qg g^cNr gsm %qggggr: 
^Trq^nfqrfT: 

ggg gforggirg 
gRrrr gFgqqF-gdi: 


ggmgTqren^fFwqqqTqFg: 
gggggfcgqtsfg: qTggrgqgrgg: 

tTq Rrrfsqr g gfpt q gr 
grqterfgsr'rter gr ^gqrFgP^grqgr 
ggrFgFffcftgt gr ^wfrgTFgFjfgqg gT 
anF^^gggr gT Rnftr^rjftsggr gg: 

g^gimf g g gg g*T r<^grFRm 
fiTgrgrgt ^g qrgsg q^gqggrg 
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^ ? ftor 

3TWR*fRr gW^^TTiTTsf 


faj5Ff ^ H ^ ^ 

t ,£ N 

fftom^TTfliT 
3r*TT*Tt fttojt fesrat ftor$r 


fto*mr 


%2r^ngi%: 

(i) 3 To iTTo 


(ii) fto<To 


(i) Jo mo 


(ii) too ^ 



tow 

3twjt sftor rto ^nrf^to 

wnr|Fr 3 atotpr 5Tfr?qto; i 
rr?rg;^f tonrto 3 awt 

astoqto 3 ' *rto ysj ^Tfwf^^nr 1 
stfN TTsrcr ¥tr ftoratnr! I 
*#ct aft rf ^ sferw ^ 

ftoft ^ srr^r^ wriJRRf# % 2 TT 1 
sRmrfd^fw' 

toFfSrto *rr«r sm^^npr^ 
f^Tto oftriRTto 5 #tto^ | 
qtonto cT«nr to qwtft ^ra^FFtot 
stot: <mtottoJFto ^ws^nr 1 

%to »ftftofpTfa^f ^ ftorr tog; 
%to wrr? 3 qf<+>qto 1 

srto sjfipr ?FT *Tto 3FTg^Ft 
iftot s ?| t sftor ^ 1 

STEFTfitoto 'rftorsNftor?^ 

^|%to ^tpt sr^Fr^srw 1 
fato storato F^f^Brvrtom- 
'ftaT*srTqt to' ^ht ^r^RTift 
^FTt: q|$<Wtto Fs^cftotof^FFT I 
'"^PJ*^ Prtof ^ ^amjdy^dF 
3Tto srfto^t fFT Tto 3TF|FFFF I 

sfft sftor <to *fi+nlq 3 srftoFjr 1 
3 FT*r%FFffi? ^totftftotopr 
arraf# tfrt qrtotst TftftocrJT 
^rnTfesr srprtofts arftorrflsEr 3 $rtoto 1 
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(i) arc 3rr<> 

(ii) f?r?q-o 

(i) 3 fo 3 TTO 


(ii) fsTHo 


^TFrcf (?) w pr#r sprrsnresrsrw t 
Bt%5t ?r 5W5TFPr srrer ^rsrtjw: 
ssrrOTFsnT^^f 

T^5r ^rrtr sgronr 

3PFi 3rf«pr srriy qnr*? 
erfsT'rr m f{T|^ err 

T’Tf^iyPTyipr WT«T^of f^qef : 
arsr^r ^ 3 * 1 % _ srfnjpswq? ?q%rr 
'•lii^je^rpgr ^m^facw 

wPr^rcrgsRT Fr'T^R^nrrF^cnr 

^ pTTCR JTto# ^rsfTT^^M^lT 

c%^rrwaf srnr ^hwracw 
ere»frforff<r ^rref fa^rqy&ftfpr "V 

%^p?r c^umrar q'Yfr*rofcn=m 
Fwh 4|6 fay^i ^rrYforffcr F^|: 

^ vr^f^T ttptth 

^ 5 n^%r #...TOf«TffiT 

...^ppjrt^ ^T*PTr^*rrl%^f jr^ 
TR^i-^d *rPT5irjprrf^j;f ^ srr 
5%<T^5^T 51**ft?f«TW5er?r: 

^frg^ft'rft ^<rr 557 arm* sjgrr 
ar«r?r sn^^fr tsqpRT V* 

'rforr^r qw^fer sRrfaRTT 1 
^mfw^^Frr ^ ftr^rnTifor qr?q% 
snrrJT^^rfoicnT 1 
^'■s^^sKJTPjirrff fqwgn^ *jtr 

^ ?r?TR#irrf«rcmT 
^mM»TrF 5 r^fr 3^ 1 
c tm^rR2T> ^w^ri^rfe^r 5 <rr 
^ 5 %w|#?r sr^WsTorrmcr: 1 

^Fs^TTFr ^«rr snir 5 ^^ ^ 

* r!raT ^fy T^fJ?T5rT^rr 1 

^ $ ^nr ^mffcrtrr* sr?r^?r 

V 

T^rf^^r 3 fsnrr 

*rcft>r 11 
T^fqtr sfyfar t 
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(i) r^o 


(ii) 


ytWTFF?: 

(i) Wo ^rf»ro 


(ii) £• 3TTo 


( W ) 

y# FftjFr fcswwfwt 

OTFOT 5 WERWOTijfaOT 

fSTlfiT fewwf $*T®TF -f^«r.tw 
wmrR 3 ^tft fattw^w i 

erfOT g -lit w^wtwrSw farjftra^ 
%®WF 3 wfOT qrrfwf ffw 

STT^TTPift WWT t^TT 3OT tOT^W PPT 

\3 -s 

OTTW|Frt WOTT Wg W^OT 

WT^fw^f fa^w w ww 5fOT i 
wTfw^WTWfRtrr fgtffa ^ 

?tffw OTTgFrt crrw fefft spt i 
OTFTTW J|OT jfplfa fJTTt w wwftcw 
* r%ftft ott fmfwwfw ^ wmfo ra^ i 
wswifw FtirtiiTf^cigi^rFrm tot 
wpwototi^rt ff^^rtr spp«# i 
WOTTfOTfaSW: 
OTfwWOTWt ^TOTWgFRi: I 

f sorm <^4cit®f5rr*Rr^TfiW: 
OTs^^or^qf^OTfoww: * i 

HT'Ffar: wottott 

wtwssrot&t ^rir wW w 
OTWOT#w j fOTrefaF»:¥(facr: 

^ ^qr OTr$?OTT?^TOTfwOTT i 
SWtWFftW tr* FTOTtWTFF^WW%3 
^^^OTTWOTTFTTW fsWFRT: I 

fw*OTtfaf pfa FFt OTTsqir yj: 
li^FifgWTgSW ^T’JSWJWTfraRT: I 

OTWtOTfa’jiw wwiwFPjfrra': 

*tf*rrw?twi53f ; wmftOTtts<rc i 

r^gFr^f tr ?rm WOTqwttsOTf 

^qwfeOTt cnfa f^rf 3restts*rwr i 

amfrrt wt ft«rat arrfw sraftRrar: 

FFfmrTfg^ctT (tar Frm gwrww: i 
?rt% w wtwrFP^ w 3 ot wot wot 
W|TW% ^MTT^ff 3Wh=iI¥Fr>JOTT^ 
feijwi 3 w^wT«mf^mw i 
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Wgxt I 









arearmartf ®nr* JrijfarwTfa «tr i 
gqraTg q rerer ^r ma # % 11 

spi£ S^tftaRT^ I 

ssrTsfotsfisfs* ?®p< # WT^^'rf'm^ 11 
3mm ?«tfpp arrfa *rm i 

par garrem zra?r u 

*area fofam *fKf <r 'ptc^ i 

m *** fa%t«r tt*ti 

?pmm am am *ar fmffa* u 
5 tm*r mams# <j maat ^ i 

smr*^f$n»r tt? mama k 

mW aFTfS* a afOT ’sfRW ^ I 
^feq mfrnTT *sft yaffflTarujfaraT II 
TffilTiltsrTT ITWf^^Tf^RIT I 

'fts a amf*aa*r u 

^cft*%<tratfs* Fnmr^m^Riw u 
%sm% mfaspt'fa ^srrfcft^mT i 
smftfsaat: 5^t m* aamTa 3T II 
spear m«r as?* fa^pmrmfa m i 
simm 3?aaS ?rer??* m* sajtaPRj 11 
«t.fcqW srm ^Tf^q>J|^f*rR I 
amftsf m folS m«T ^ m II 

a* %a $fapr 1 

31am 3 pt aream sran*^ 11 
a$mrr»rfam*a mamr* aam<3r 1 


„ r"_ 

arma^astmmfa aa^a%mr a 1 
aamasamr g; aw ( «r ) w?aw>(mT! 11 
fa*a aaa"a sma ^TSTfeJTf'smr 1 
mama a waa afiws asamawa 11 
z% ?m^ as* W W?(a) pmaa am I 
m* fmmaaTmia fraismfajsTfmaa n 
ai% aiftaaTaaagaa Trafesaa 1 
mrfaaaaaaa aaaawaaag 11 
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(ii) So sfiTflTo 


(iii) sftcRTl 


d«{tali>jti$: 

(i) So ^rrfjTo 


v* WCo 


’iftcRTo 

ars 

'O 

«s 


fnr^'T^r fftorr ^Fscm i 
srwmo^r*TEir^«T i 

q;^ f«i%w>n' srfrr^st *jot T n qTff ] i 

dsFs^sTijfq; i 
f^c^r ^^uirr^nj 11 

=q SIT^fT^qTf^fR I 
qT ?Tp5T5pT> Fm^s: |i 
^K^^TPT5rm«rTf¥r5^ facpr i 

feTOTr?^^: F^w^sFmt rr^js^. 

WW c Tlf«iTW^Ti?TqFT5r 'ftRTT^R | 

TTTT qt qigqfs T^TT^T WRT^PTT 
fF'qJT’t Tt =T ?tRT TTJST? gf *f# II 
rT f<#T: | 

fST# SRcf fiTT^^TJcrriTTR? II 

^gRf ay i Fddq; i 
arr^r^gfi# f^Tf^rw-TT^ft^iT n 
q qrn^TTFRr: i 
3TTHf?fsrT?fTrf«T FT^OTqTf 'TT'T | 
T#^T%r jrcf TTfvft^SKrll+R II 

TTfTRfTTTRsf ^R^F^rR: I 

Ff^r 5 ur ^o^^rrvrwt^r^w u 

TqmTTmw 

vs 

^nT’TT^RT TT TFo^dT I 

3Tf 0 5r R«riTTWf =T TTfgT URT <RT II 
TT% TtFURi^Kf TRVTFt 'MMH*T I 
T^rRTirT qrr^r q sF^rt wnforTT 11 
FSRsgpq-TRFpr yre f c R3q .<<q | 
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^L’S ^ Ft^T T ofSR^i^^R I 
TTtTWTgqRf F^RRRRcrq II 
TTTmfT ttt i 

3’T^clWfW TRVT^R ip"|| 

TT*r TftfF TTTTgq?f tFw RqV ffTcR I 
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sTRWriffr fdn ^F-fjd ft?RR u 
3m# Ft%tw tr i 
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(i) 3fo 3TTo 


$ii) faro 


toft 
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?ro»r to t«?5f to i 
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'-»' Vi 
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^ ~ ., I 
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5TtTWffT^ 
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i 
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tffSTtf ^FTW FT^F 
totffff% fR^tf H 
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arfro- f fff qftro^F n 

TOTOFfJ-TTF 5 f|^TfFFFteFF I 
3TO TOTTO*^ FF^FFF ^IcT II 
5TTO5FTOI£*F HF1F FTF TOFR I 
cTft^Tl^qfTORf TOFFF3TO f^FII 
SFl^FfFFTF F SR FFT^FT FFF I 
STfcrocTFinrteF <r fst^rgR^ff^w n 
FSFf FFF ^IF TOTOe^ftTO: I 
3F*fTR TTO FRTOrfFfFFF FFF || 
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$f?r#ifamrc Ts^ar *t i 

^5C#^srr«T^rr qreffrawr i 

^THTVfR fa%q?T: 

*TRf =#^3^r q l^(pp)fpr ?r«n 
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tt^ g^wngf'w: 

^qT^’prrer# ■«si^rif. , 5ft>wn 
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qfOT ff^ MKnq Rt R> qf^: fFRm 

fyafa qraref ?I f^ pf 
« ?nft5cq ffcjfa pfsT^tpr^ i 
ytg ^qq i qr4 cqwrR’T'qt^r 
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5qi5f f % qfSFT 5TFT fSTCT I 

aw wrqfPu+i w^ftr fiwltPT ! 
aw qrr-Rscyn^! srnrcfifqf^nTT p i 
x$ WTcSm pr ^^ftqrffcTR^ 
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^mfoTTWTf ' ^<^qf>TFr^f«RT: I 
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ft'Tfft 5%' J TTT^T ^Rl'Tf^Tf^TT I 



3TT^ W^^iTvhW iHjr-iftPffrT: 
^rif?ftr , T^ u M«'MMp ! i<T>H*hJ , '^<r): I 

^rffprr 3 i 

f^pta^r ^nrrasRT g$er: 

jfr^ry^im i 

^sff 5r5rrcws*r i 

fTTW«TnRft 5^IT«T ST?TT^ 
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f^pr^svrtqhPt Prffr^fiTpT ■+ 1 Idd^ 
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g^rfs ^srr^rnt m^fcs^KWFnfnT 
?r?$wrw$«5F<r 

^srrffOTcr: ffifr^er^r ?<rf?r: 
gsrrg 3*Tf fsrsj **r?r*T i 

^Hfftr«Rrf^ ^rfawsrrff^ 
S^rwrortf ? ww^fer^ n 
gsrm <KT$?r: 
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ajtf^T^ST^T^t g^MIrilsf^T^fPT^ I 
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^T^r ^sT^rTi^t f^rar^st^' i 

JTcTppf *r«^5?npn^ 

g;TO(*T3<sT q- 3 =^-iTT^f wn >3 fa«rr*^*r i 
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rrwfmjr-jin^ *m?T «rM fa^T^n^T ^ I 
^firfeiwra,^ *jtt**p* *ffe»nw 
^nrrr ^ > 
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^T-^% § CTlc^Rt fqjRqTsjqqj II 

qiRfsft «fmr *qrerqqm;q i 
qieqr q qqqiq fqTWTfrom^f qqq 11 
qrerc gsrenr ?qiqq g^qr ssrarq^; i 
feqqqTgqq II 

cT^nfwfsn^tff^gTT^ qfafifepj; i 

*rl*ft«|^q qrqqRRs'qq qqq ii 

^*T«TTRr%^r 3RR qarmwr I 

d'-MRfi'^RR qfqq?qprrc qg: II 

cRqRqq^RR qfoiq?*rt W: 
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cT^T q-l^^^fR^qr^gWiC qqq II 
q^frq ^TTrerr^4sznrR5?r: i 

qRTqqragq fqqrr^s^Rrw n 

qqRf qrfqrpqM qtfcr: q ^i^i^ : 1 
fqwo qrtqq*q*q fwfqftq^fq: n 
qqrsqwr f?gfr qr#^5^$ftsfspp : t 
?nfR ^Rqrrqmt *[ctr 5€fq?g%: n 
qfoPtft qsqrq^TTT: qpR ypqN q: I 
ir^f^rqqrqqm q *qfftsq fr%f ; n 
qfqqRRT qcjftqwqmq i 
3PT?qR>s«Sq qR^sR;qTRqR#: u 

^q*q qq>w%q ?qreqfqn:qRq>q i 
qqRfq q*rR*q q^qqqRiqqpRq n 
qwqqiqq^qr q qRqRgqrfqq i 
■qq?qr%q qrqsqqqrcqrd f^^ftrnn:! n 
qCTfiwTP?qq??r qwfq fqqrqqq i 
^wftqr^WTR qnssqt q% qrtfqqq u 

■v 

^strRTrsqqqRqEsqTqfqfq *qqq i 
qqqqfegq qtqqqsqq: 3^q% n 

q^g?r ?fq sftqqt ffqqqfqfqqFqq: i 
qqq qRTraRqqr q^sgwfqfq Rjqq 11 
qfqrq irs^nR qrtfsRragqg^q i 
sqfqm q qw «rrg?qqr feqrqqr: n 
qrfrqrqfq tot: qrqtqrqt %qrqq?: i 
fg-q^q feqqsq qeqqqqe^qigq: u 
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(iv) 3 ° ¥Ro 


33 TT?f f ^ SFT ^ gfOT I 

^r?«r qqrw^T 

fg-tf3fT ^ ftr ( fe ? ) ^T ^ ^S*TfHTfcnTT I 

*mwwp?rT i^rs^frrjaTfcrcrT 

^^vrifirg^iff cfarm^sr qn^cr i 

> > 

n^r^rmT i?q?WRrr qr 
srirr^r# fasgrct q^rfaq^i^syrq 1 

'WqfofrTT: 

q;^ra[g?r r nf^m#^rf«r^tf'T «rr i 

g’qsFyqresjsnar? 5 srra^sa; h^tstt 
^ g 5 ri?TR^*Tr ^FT^wfg^FRT: I 

fjrfcvFffMj qr*r qgqrmTwfq qr 
^qsprrg- arr^Rfr ijsFf1 
^art^rrcnrcfff fa%*r: f$ 

?th fjrffcWcfsrr^s#^: sptrra; 1 
fgJTt^r qr fwq qi ^|^>r«Tifq wr 

saw sfsr'T qrg qm? n m 1 

c •* > 

TK'r ^'Ti^mrfcrcr: 

^fsftsc^fr qr ^mrfgsjn^^fqcr: 1 
% 5 rrf? 53 tFHraT?r fqfsfr 

Trei^/sqm wrg 1 

qmq ^ ^33 ^sftqfr 

3PTir tfm 3rq qq^rf^Fw 1 

STfaFF? 5 ?r|?ftfTF^5gKr^T 1 

qigr^^^HFC qqqformqfarerir 
• f^tfe ^ 1 

farer: q^anwcg sraitf fyql^i: 
wft <;%* <^rr qrt gl^nf^qg^fr^^r: 1 
qrT^qfqg «rw ! qq^rn^mys# 
wfcr ^ yfqqftorsrJTf^qq; 

jTfrqsrqyRr 
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a gf^aamfraaa i 
'tfsr# 5 aara r[ ar^ffl'afaafiaaTq; n 
aa a; wnrspof a afara aaifreaqr r 
aafaaaafa^Tiftaaaftaaq; II 

raraifaarratfta qrafof^iartftraq; i 
aaraarfta aiir afsr'asaafsaspq; n 
aaa aia|*% a aff# ara|?a% i 
aa g af$PT 'Tr^TOffRt'TfK ftsTcUT II 
^®a amia 3 arara afspnrgaq; i 
aaremra a<a g f^rT aiafea? ir^q; it 
awna ara^ga asrararjaFaaag i 
afanares^g $N*a araarla arfaaq; u 
aajaa;$TaTa«alr ^^gra^ja aa^ i 
^^r^^irt^ra^ift^giTra^q; u 

a?garfFspf tfar aa^afafa *gaa i 
a^rgra^ tftar g^T^agarfaq; n 
acgar^fsra ai%aart rarr^f^sr a%a i 
acgar^ajairarariwrafafa ?^rgn 

atgaiawaFT rargsp ^ aar^jaa n 
afara arprmanfeaaaga^a araaq; i 
(aasaamgaa faaaf^a %fa aftfaaa) ii 
aagarfa^ .faaa^a %fir sptfaaq; i 
f^rara aarera ar«ftapa g ara% n 

ar^fsr'a* fftfara arafafa *gaa; ii 
ar*a?a 3 |«ta ait aataa^aqr 1 
ararfraat g«r atara %fa stffaaq; n 
snara area>>#a fasart g gar^aq; 1 
rafar^Tf^aaTgaa apftaaarair 11 
arftJfa afaa?area a a fw i a^- a aaa 1 
«a*wiWd$«i a grate?afafa ?q?ra 
a?g fa^aarratra aafehaag*a% 1 
ar^r^a afaarar^t aafaaasga a%a n 
arare et spaa arera ar^iaa a a q^af? 1 
arare^: ar^’araaaa aareaargataft 11 
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sr??nT fk% WW awrwWyprara: i 
3 arcwrc %fcr n 

KfawR^sTF^faR gw* 3 *%3 i 

g^arFaraw ^ snpror s^kcm n 
qfsRR^Tfkg g-sFcit 3 *%3 

?tr agfcqwT 3 oin^r 3$* faR&r 11 
*f $4 =rrf*T?T^r s*f?tt 3 *ft *^3 1 
*FtrR frt# qr^Mr^fr^nfr: 11 

sTT^srrfarc* r^ 31 
fsf^^TqTtnrr^fT 3 m*rn: aar: 11 

iiw SIWR 3 Splfa SFW«T3 II 

^srjjprraJFr 3 ftrerraenR ^ 1 

(v) far?*® ^ ^a^rcraftr* cptkV aw *«ii 1 

>TT3$SWkr WT 3^ HrFFT ?i%3 u 

f^TRFTgSTR 1 

cT^R^^nr^r srr wurf/wn^ 11 
^nrsq^jf ^rq q-f^i <TTWf 3 gf I 
"TTq faJTFFTT f^kT* 3R# CRT II 
RRW 'pfgcfRFT I 
ank sr#^^ 3 inr^rswr r% 3 11 
«WfnnTR' ctgmiftd j^*ftfkr3 1 
fRcrTfe^srRtsrfrrTfeasri^g ^3rf jaw 11 
gfa#zf 3 T 2 PTP. qRFTFTkfgf^g^ I 
V^tfewfWxJ^f^il'W II 

TJpsRT 3fi firk gfswSV'f^FTR 1 

WRsrfaaRFrf^ kfawfacrFFR 1 

JTSftqwtcTTkfcf 3 !TT?T^H'fRTrfRg 3 II 
gfek ff*s 3 «TIgtPTRn^kfT ft*T 33 1 
^3rt*ft ^cfsjRqRit simmer: 11 
5 r«ft?aRiRf ?tr krr: ftfkftgar*1 
TTgt fspsttf IRTRt 5 zncT 5 ft 5 TTfglfR?I 3 II 
RFT q smTfFT *T gf$T<T 3gRfk<FT I 
tfRRRpnr f^krRH k^Rar: 11 















(i) 3T° 3TT<> 

(ii) ft m* 


$#tt 

3 To srr° 

(i) 3TO 3TTo 

(ii) ftTH® 

(i) 3T0 3TTO 


(ii) ftr^ro 


(i) aaro arro 


q i *rfte*ra: jsraf 3 ® 5 ^ 

Fi^^^Tforf^^TTpr i 

^fcrno^rartT 5 q'tnWOTq- ^ 

srrf?fif^ftnTT fq 1 

qcrcf^Tcsr'Tif qqr 

c^ar 5f«!Fr 'tt?? ararrir arr^fr 

§r^s^3tftra’f?T*r 1 
0# an^fftrag^cf gtr qrRfgRftqqw 
g?ar sftT'q <m# arm ^rr^prt *r%<r 
5FW>^r^ o %ifa fft^^rrag^^'TfnT 1 

f^^ss^rftf^^cTT 
tTar SfTfftRW# ^TrT ^tT? I 

cT^T wn? I STTCTTTt'Tft: ft^cW 

a?5cf arfipr TK ^WlrT^f 5WR% I 

%*r srrM qnqai fcf.3*?r?fopfr*T 

gfoptwarenTTC arJT^ferrft^^ 

a re r gf t (qq??r?) trc i 

=5R[sf arxTiTcI^rcf ^STTfrlf^TT^pT 
argcWarsmt sf^rR'fi’rf^aTT 

5rs(^33^f «rr amqswftqg 1 

gOTftqtsq^qRr STgScTPr 

garai armrc w armrrctaft: ftqcnr 1 

gaiTKJ^q ing^ifcT^rs^JTfs^^ 
aor4 ^qr?r ^ zni ?ftpr ^ 1 

wsr ^Tf^qpr ^r wt ^fcpprtqqg 
qsTj^m srcrni arfa'rngng« 

JTrTcSf afH'TtTFq 'Jjtg'f 5Tm^ 
qs^ir Hfm snu^g 1 

^OTfrqte^^PTqinr tfaqqrre gppf^g 
garap arr^TK rT^q^’Trrtqfxftqqg i 
(ot) fSfewf (an) 
arwr ^cqrsft ^ s*re sfian *p^ 1 
qrqi# ’tflWtre =*r wi fforqrd'mn 

sftf^s^rfVrg^ ^ aftfftrmgcrg 

^rSspeTTUfft^T K-iq^n^T^IV: I 
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(ii) fere'To 


3fo 3TTo 


3T^ft 

3fo 3TTo 


n 

3 qipflWSTfrW I 
■ifYcrrfer^^f^JTcrrcT 11 
3TW sire qq qqr ^r qqq q i 
'mr 2 ^ 5f«rr qpf q qfew q$ 11 
qqq ^qqrer q ws*i qqw Eqqq t 
gfqpq q crfmsc?^ *r%g n 
qaqigqqt st# qr *t $q qgftqqq i 
3R3T fqqq qq qqq %g^q q || 
to %zq>qTq q *rmms^sT% i 
3TJTOT TF^TT^^nf ^=F fq?qq qqT II 
qnjf qq qqiq q wfTOT gfqirq q I 
gTT^ TO^qq ^TTcf 3Tq <T~^mrracT II 
qr^ q^qqq# ?qrg qqqsfpfaj% 1 
q^q srqqnsqrq frc?nt qq gqq n 
qtfqsqqif qgqi qri* qlflqqrgqq i 
?q*q> g qrg: wqfqiqFrg n 

fq<fteq qr qqnqi g qrqqiqteqrsqfqq i 
it# fqqttftq ^qrfq*%|fqFqqra; n 
qqq qqq qq q^r qqq q i 
qrcr 2 f qqr qro ?rnt q gfqq q^ u 
qqTgqq*: stsr qrq qqqTtqqq i 
arf (q?) q faqq qq qqq %g*q q n 
■rot qq w q qjqqrcqsc?n*r% | 
qr-?> q3=qqqq?q fqfqqqfirqm^ II 
fq%q qrefqj q gfqqftqqqigqq i 
ffeqq qrqqiq g qqsqrctqftftqqq u 
-tti qfaq qrq qr^s qiqqtqqq i 
qqq ggqiq q qqi? qfsrir q^; n 
qqiq qrfiqqrq q awr fqfqqgqqqq i 
q^m^fiqq ?,*q qsqiqsqrgq qqr n 
qqqqq qqiq *qTg qnr qk'tqqrgqq i 
qqqq qqqisqiq qqqtftfqqrqqq n 
q^q qqqqftqqqq q*ns qqr i 

■N O 

gq qfaqqreq g qrqrq fq?qq qqr u 
qqg^qtqq qiir gq srFqqq«z*PT i 
q^qq?q q qq?q «rsrq*q q - - ?gqT u 
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3T° 3fTo 


(i) So *FTfao 


( W ) 

^IufjTfa WRf SWTOt 1 WWM(I 
ftnftf ^ srifaf i 
awq qiJrsfrnfa^w^ u 

3 TT 3 F*rtT fSRT <fts sfUTTfeST ff^cT I 
?frT?5Tf?^T?f qli ?roirTT?^M'cs^T II 
smi ffs^rcf g^qr 35 fwn 3 i 
qqq spnnvntf qifmqq h% h 

3f$r<»rr*Tf^r 

arsr q$% farerw°T qf«T ,i rnjf%W$T'qq 1 

gFiq^ffOT W qm^q^qrq^q If 
qsqfqq fqqffisq STOTTST 3 I 

^usif^iTrsf W^3tf^srof?qsw 11 

^fsprw ff|«f 3 *1*5*1 3 
qfstf tx|? 3 3 arsdRrami *ro^" 
sxs qm^qq wt 1 

qmqmf^er* «nfc 11 

qmqmftrera: ms %?qrqt ^31 

qri* 3 q^^q 3 qfff qt qT 11 

3 nrf*qq>* *raf^prnsNf sqjfeqftqq* 1 
fqqftwfsfcr qrfq ^qm^irq qT 11 

.qsffcr qi q^rqfeirq qr 1 

^ 3 >f 3 if?^^w ?3 f^resrsnr: 11 

^^f^|»T|m^TTJTT^> art SPfftfqq: 1 
ssrrsr^fasrd qTfq fesnTi 3 TT«n :?3 qi11 

faiftsfg^sfr qrfq aremfz qq qj 11 
crfi^r^rsrm^Tf'T ^■dfopqr 33: 1 
3<TTT^#qkqf? : qff'q qf'jqq: 11 

Ts^srm'tqqt q^fof^rcrgq: 1 
3Tq?qTS3:q;SFR 5T55Tf«q f«TcT: jq: || 

sinsi^qfqftera ftqqt qftrqqtsqqr 1 
^rftqrf qf$r<q qr i cf^sf^rqnc qftqqq n 
qrqif^ERqqi fqfrr qsq^q 3 g?qr 1 
q^fawq'tqqt *wr$*a$ETqr: u 

qqqT qTqqqqft qTq^fqqrfrq; 1 
qqq 3 fq^i 3 tqrJ 5 rT 3 ?qqforq;qqr; n 




(ii) $o ^i° 


(iii) fq° q» 


(iv) f^o 


( ) 

qqq q ?qrc 5 r ^5 srrfqftqqq i 
fqqrqqrqqrq^ra^qq^Tfg: ^cTcTTf f?r: u 
qr^rs# qraqr^qqrara-qffqq: i 

qq wr sfteq# qrfq sqr# qrir 5 q?i?q%q 11 
qrsqft cfV qqtfaft q^TOinjfm: 1 
qr?rroqfc^qrq??cff qr suregg^rq?: 11 
*nreigfJT ^q^q>TRiq*rTqrq>r: 1 

gwwjq-Rfgqqr TOresrraropr; 1 
qftftrqr: qrew^nrfewcpft qtqq’qqft 11 
R^qqf trstr^ q-qrqfqrqqtqqt 1 
trqrire>aq qrfq qq q qRqqpfaq n 
sqreqrqffa^q ?qrqqqigfq?qqT qer: 1 
=9r^5f fqqq q ftfqqqfrqqTfacm 1 
qrqqrqsfm it 

m H?) 5 T sftfW f?cf 3?^qj qiqpq% I 
qsq% qrsrqrqr =q script q qiq|*q% n 
qr^rq qfeqrq 3 1 

qfrqq qfenq qrc q^tqqRr qiqf? 11 
qwqr?FT q?rqj qg# qrR^gqt: 1 
ff^rrqeq shtrw q^% qfarq^rqq^ 11 
JtRR fqqq q>qqqfWf?qqTqTTq I 
arq^cq^ g?Ri?q!rq fq5qifaqtsf^r?qqr II 

tTcf cqi^qrq^fq 3 q5Hjf% sqoprq I 

gjr qfqqTqq?cf fqqrsjrgq =q qqtsqvrrq i 
qii* q 3?qrqf^rrqqraq fq^rq^qq gqp-Rqi 
%qi^qrFTrqqqw^ftrqRqTT%qqfq^¥^q 
srrq gfqwr: qfqqrqq^ q qfsT'qpjfqgqT^fqr i 
qfepTTffqqteTq fqfejq^t^q: 1 

efsq^ftaw qrq qrqr^sqqqqn'qqq 11 
qqirq fqqiqsq qrqqR 3 qnqjfq I 
q%w gq?*% 3 ?nqg?r 3 qR^r 11 
qfsrif qrq?% 3 ^RfcsTqrfqqqq 1 
qrq qm;?*q 5 w q qft^fqqq n 
qiqqnrqft^iTT 5*3 %^qf ?q%ar 1 
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(j) 3TO 3fTo 


(ii) fq?q° 


3 . xft»T5fOTrff% 
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ETT% qq qff 31 *PT %3 3 T 11 

f*nWflW qrfq qqm^qgq^ i 

STTfaW^JjlfpTT 3 TST : 5 fJ 5 ftf’ : RnT II 

gs?qrfeq;?rfrcr. i 

griir tpgrgpq q irnf 3 fitrcfq ?qqq 11 

<tf^§qjqT$fq qqfai'r^fqqq 1 

fqqq*qr?rdq q fqqq?rtqqtqqq 11 

sqTERqfrsrTt^r falq qsftrqfaqq 1 

> 

qsraf qraqrai q f^n^rr q fqqiq^q 11 
qR<?> snreffcreq qf^st q$prreq% 1 
qRSTqqq qrqqre# 11 

qfrsq: farsiTretej %fqq wfxBHgt: 1 

arrFJTRtqfem qsqqreqer ?q%q 11 

O N 

«nf®*TWRfRT: CTT^r I 

q^q qt«u|tq q wrqgqr«qif?qqq 1 
qw sranrftq ^ 1 

sfaq cqq^: qraqr^r qtirsiqgqraq 1 
$<$&afqq qq‘ %q 3#qqrq^r n 

srmffqftfq sqrq qqqqTqqjRqq 1 
3 r«rqT 'jq^qnqi qrqgsrrqqt qq> 1 

qrq qqrftq qiq qmiqsfqj^ 11 
aiq^: qftiq ^sTqmr^qqrpqq: i 

WT^faftfa *qrq qqq?Rq:pR<jPT 1 
qsqfcnf^srqq fas? ! ftqrfqq’Jsrq: qqr?q^q 1 
wrqgsft ffq rtt% qmsRg*# qRtr u 
SR? qw?[*q q qqqtstqft *q%q i 
arq^: ?fOT qrsTrqrqrwr qm^q^ 11 
qrniq q qqteqRimqq fq^qft 1 
gjq^ q qsr^sq q£fqfqRtfqq qiq 11 
q|q^f%ftfq qqrq «n% §:qfqq%qqi 
qrq qnrgfjfeqqqqq 11 
qrqqfjppqrqeq- q>?§feqiifearqrq 1 
srcnq qrq|*q q qiqqrqqft fpr! 11 

qrfqqq $q W *fta#r # 1 
3 re^;{%q qqTfaqj 3 pq>q qrqqrfsqqft 11 
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(ii) 3 o ^TfJTo 


(iii) %* 3 ° 


33 T 3 ^ 3 §<Rf 

3t3*fl3T33Tg33 

wX sn^fsr 

f; 3 r 3 T^<r*rraie?TT 

<3[3 *3^3^ 

s 3 R 3 R 3 %r **%3 

33 TfW 3 I 33 t %3 


( m ) 

3t33f|33fft3 orfnM fs’R^vnr! 
33T3 g3f*3V it 3T33fX fadlfRt I 
srq^ ^fsfrof 3i3T3i*ir 3i% 3130333 
3d53*sxl<3X3 i 
^Tfff^fElfRW 
3RT33f3*[f333 i 
f3XH33 

i 

333*3 331*3g3> 

*rcT§f3R33t33: I 
ST33> 3r3|*3**3T3t3$t3X% 33: 

m ff^3313lfe^g*3f*3R33TfwR: I 
333 3*3 3TR3 3033>3X33;Xr33i 

C C\ *\ 

amr^s 33 3333 1 

3R133*§ 33%3 3I3T53I3*! 3f3: 

3RTgf333**rT3 fefsfd?JT3X*f3 I 

^35=3 falRXXR: 3*33?ifo3 3^333 

33 J3T3 3RT53 3333*3 3133:1 

3)33T^3313rR31 3RT3ffST33If3: 
3^3 3f«T3 W3rf33>R: 3? (fl) 331 §3: I 
*R>33Tf33 3*5 3qrrST33'f*RS^ 

333t3t ff3f3*g*33T ^%3lfef3*R*r3 I 

3T33lf|333tf3: 3X333 3lfST3 I 

1T3 3 3fa3r$3$f3%3T: 33Tf3T: 

3nxft3t 3T f*33> 3Tf3 3£f3f3*333t 3 3r I 
3S3$rf3^3> 3T *[375133 tr* 3T 
■^3*33^33131 3r 3ffST33X33tfX3: I 
3RTtRf^5r3*r 3*3^ f*3if33«3T3: 5R*3%3 

5TR53T f f3 *31% R73RT33 3X3 I 

3X3 3T3|*3 g %33t5t3fX R%3 

33^ 3t*3*f 3TST3T3T $33313^ I 

3T3T3 *3 33te3 *33133 3|313*3 

^f33l33drgR 3t3ffdfxf3 *333 1 
3*3^573 313 3T3^*|f333*R*[ 

3353 3>33|3 fe5lf$ERlt I 









(i) 3To3TTo 

(ii) *PTfa° 


(iil) 1 ° WTo 


(iv) fWT 0 


(i) Zo flTfjTo 


srm 4 ' g ft*ra* 

q;er®* mn^fcr^w^q gfoErirtg i 
^HTTp^c^T ^sfPSTT^S'TliWPq 
qrgfm^r 

jt*tr 5 > ^r^qfT fa«TTpRft 

mX gfsnr qisT^rm ^rir i 

3T2 jipnrirgg^ «Rfe$«r*3'. 

Stfaq ?R^[ 
cT^cf qTW^ftcffz^mqnpq I 

gw fs^rmq ! i 

sriPre w 

gjsq-fqiiTBU^s^ n^flft 

qt^T g ! 52 %ft*Rrt i 

wtt qtefawr fafa^r^er 
w^w> ^cnrsrtg^r crg^tf 
srrw^cf 3 cTf 5 ^ i 

rF^ff 5 f 5 ?q'TR% 

qTq??<rw *ph% i 

s^fng' fwq 3 ^is# gqre g^nr 
^mrirfafa sfrqcf Pfrttt 3 %*nq^*r 1 
^t (<?rr?)3^q 3 ^mqgcSrsr 3 
rrer^j- fa%q 3 %<* 1 

qfsT'jrrgfcf^r n^faffn? 

cf^q qmr^^fefroqtfgcrir 

^'Jrr %W 5 tqm **Knr 1 

^T?^PTfcP| *r^TC*T#*ft 5 T 5 TI--- 

3iJ 3 sfOTT^tff’TfassCT *f*r«m 
f ctI^ qfa?f sfecrrcrr^ q i^qra; 1 
^r^T ?5TRf *q>q^^qwf*T^JT 
*r 3 t*rf^facr: 1 
sp- 3 riw?s^: gcqq^fqsr _?r: 

*fte%g?cr4#«mg 3 f: ^ (* ?) f^rap: 1 

^^rrif * 3+cft s%3??t : 

«rfbpft aifafr q* %faft JrrPrwt ?r*rr 1 




(ii) g° 3Tr° 

(iii) go qq?> 


qqrgTqgrcgfa 

(i) 3fo 3ffo 


( m ) 

mfiiftfcr $raqrt**gqfq?ir qrr: 
q-qqf fqqgqjt qr gqt qq%?;q 31 
sqstf 3 qqqift qm qqq spriftRPr 
mti qqqfaj ^hr q^sf qqqqisrqq 1 
fqqq qqq'sr ?q q?Tqf?qfqgqq 
qqqfeqqr3qqq5rqi?frqq?qTJT I 

sfa# 3 «ram q qiqpq 3 gfw 
qq^q fq%q 3 Srq sqrqqrq^fqqq 1 
^rrqRWrorsq fqqrq q^rqiqqq 
q'tswr qr VQW') qT qrrq: qq^ffqqfiTO: 1 
qq^qw^qq q feq^qqqf;qqq 
S^qq^q'qqfqgqiqqqqEqqn (?) 1 
qqqrqqqnf^q |qqqqgq^rq 

qTfqq)’ qffft fq$qq>ff?ft fq^qqqqt t 
qtfaft qiq ftfq«2«$**r ^q^r ^q 
qrig'qj qm^% 3 qrq 3 qsq^% 1 
^qifrrer fqfq qqqqq qqrfqqq 
qqqfqq|%q ?qi^q qqi^rgfqqq 1 
m qqq fq%qq qqfrgfqqsrqq 
qqfq^qqgqq q3qfeqre gq qr 1 
qf*fq qq qT5f q qqqq q q%q 
* *4 * qrqqiqq q^% 1 

qgq 3 f fcTOTOTOgRPrtNrt 

g*r qq qqqq q qfsrq 1 

qq*I^ ^qr# q qqqq q fe^qq^ 
gq qqf 3 q?qfr ^qirq sr??^ 1 
$rnflqfars srqqrqrw qq?qq 3 q*qq;q 
qf SFTtqfq^CTq qqg^ qq;Mq 1 
qKqq>qqqrqt?3 qqgqqr 3 q^q 
qqiqoqqq^ qqqq' qqr?q^q | 

sqrsrqqfardfcr gq^rqqqi^qqq 
qqfq^r^qfcKqfqqqjqqqqq i 

qq 3 qq^igfq qqq 3 fqq>q?r 

3?f qqi qq qq*r#F q qfsm 1 
^•qq %2qt qs?r qqqq q qq% 

gfsqq qrqqq 3 qq?q q^qtqft n 
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(ii) f^To 


qqwTftgfw: 
(i) sro ano 


( W ) 

TOW SfOT 7K fwwg?f W%W T 

qw fefwsf^cWT g nw^rgfcR^ u 

wfNwr i 

WfigfWW ^ I 

71# =q iT5Rnf =W WST'TTSWfRS'W II 

jr*w *rf war w wrorre# i 

^ 3TRqj 7TW WWWW W ^fisw II 
*15PTf 5pqi<T W 7W WW W WFTW: I 
•ijwfatfSr swstcwttt TOrrenPtw f§ u 
gfs^fwrf^eirr toJ 5 ®! qq;?q^w i 
qr^wtwsrqrw g wmfTcwr g ^R^rw n 
sr^rrn^w^ »rsR*f ar^^w i 
sjjTST^wffWTt^f g^wwsRifrwcPT u 
TOf^oTwgwiTrf^Jr^rTfrwww i 

gf?*TW ermarc g TOwtatr *rw% ii 

TO# 7K ^aiTWWr^WTW^W I 

wftt fp?# wgscw ^srtwfa wfcrm n 

ami w wrowr w ww w i 

qfaw wiww: f wfw triw %e:^ gw: n 

sRSt R WWWW W TRftfw.WPTW: I 

arw w?& fawr ^^rgiwwmiT i 

tw?w sf5RT <nw 'RTftwt'TftffWWW It 
sp#j^$#fg sfOTftww'nwww i 

wnrwre wgqwiq ff^ww wwgwwww u 

argcsgwwjnsRsg qsj^ir |^r ^%?r i 

W W WSTWfSWf'iWaW II 

wi i 


wferw gwpw g T^rfwifmw n 
wfsm «R|*w g q^sr ?xi w*rr i 
writ gwTR wiftrcftmwr w^wtg^w u 
wrir ?w«FCpr g fam i 

fpTTOWTO cTWRPC 5^W II 

wwftwrwf wgwwwr fa^swTfw^nrfwr i 
q?<qfar wfrownwr g^rfFwwwRwwwT u 
wgwf^NfwrewiwTnsa^wim *j<jt i 

sg# tRST W ^ff ?f«STW^W% || 
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(ii) qqfao 


T? >V; • 

WW r 


(iii) %« 3TIe 

X,l j V> 

(ivj Jo •FITo 


fa*qq Ti 5 r 3 *rnr% i 

fasrJRJT fa^R SqftR^jf«r5W (I 
^ra^rjf?PTT^rrcT»i«F?TR^ro5 i 

=q fg<TT3f ^ TTC^ q-RiTrifcrprt; || 

^'Ti^pirn^fair n 
f^ofqr^ Iff 5TT^|^^tT^I I 

qR^jf^rN 3 sfr^gf srt: ii 

f f3=^r?T55m^ ^mqq'RsRTfNRr: i 

3TT i 

^Freqq^faqrefts’qqr j*r: n. 

sfRm?feR^Fir qrm^sqqfFTcr: i 

^ ^rsfopr sfiw qjRTf (*r? )<RFriTq *rr n 
qnw 3 qfor fqfa (|?) pgoUf 3 I 
3 ?*R t (sfrRa? )xfmi ^ a«jr oftfpjqsnr n 
?j?rqT5TqR $3 fa^cHwfanrW i 
^TqRISRRq II 

^TFT (FT?) RrrvTFT%R R^raT^T | 

S^srfaji anftT ^Rq-c^TWtTRW || 
w*tm fTrfwr^Tf^FTcTT^fef ^ i 
5pmrrr(?f 3?) fa^pTHrsi n 

f%^q fFrerJRFJfts^q^t vTFTfaq^: i 
TOJWTTS^fw: TRf *TPFRq: ft*TWt 3 X: \\ 
SF 5 T 51 T: ¥T 5 Rft J (tft? ) cTFR^Jt ,3 ^°T 3 | 
wfr£jfa 3Ffa g# qr grfsRRg ?rr u 
3TTFn^Tt^«T—g3r 3 *r i 
^TvlTr^ffTWTcft *Rq*TT 3 P !7 || 

| 3* 5J3 3T*t 3^2Tf/5T SJcHT | 

qrq qiTorFr smfq (efcr?) qi?Ttff«Tcnr n 
3 RRri 5 Tfaq tfq# fo^qfrrfra: q*g i 
^3^3f ftfcr =q ^nrf£3g?ra; i 
3333 qf«r3 qi3 wmqre 3 11 

*qmqqfr;rd33 1 

3fsr<3 3 *& ?j3 gfq^FT 3 qrq% 11 

qr3 sRstw ^ qrqqnf 3 3nr% \ 
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f 7 ??Tnm-f isfr sirrsr^ifqfT:^: n 
fT^fafaqiTt 7 7^71*7*7 7 ;R 77 I 
f?Rt77 3?ft7 5 777=7 77m7 II 

7f7>7717 7757 3^577777 777 I 

77RT: 7*77 Wif7 7f?7%77T ^tH« l 7 | 

s 

7*7 *7^77?7T7 777lf7 7 7*7% || 

ffTTST f7CT|T7f7l?7 7?q%7?7 Tt^TTJ I 
qi7Tf77>> 7 ^ 7175 : 7>f7*5: 7177^7: II 

7|37 7 f7777 7T7: qmf7^7 7 I 

77 71777m 7 t 77T7r77t 77c[ II 

fff7r7 7 777 7*77777 71=5^7 f7|: I 

77t7T7 7W7?7 7t7^[7 7 7f777t II 

y I^ 7T7 7 f7*7r* f7^^^7>sfa*:'l 

5 I^T757r77T77 717: 7F7t77if77: II 

7!7*rqi 77?7%r ^7 77777: 7? I 

77t7Ft 7^777^7 £*5*777 7 7Tf77>7 II 







=5fo%5T: ^i3?TI«Tt WT 

(i) 3 ° wrrfiro 


( W ) 

faw«lW?Rr yzs faUFT T5 f^ift: 
ffcjlP^riNst ^ ? I 

arowfci anr 'q ? *qfwr 'wfirnrer. 

wroi fiffarcw: 
^rsfaracf iM ^rnfa wqnrc* i 
ffJrPT =q #RJT$ TI$^ ^Tf^cf ^FFT 

totot i 

jj^TT^-^grijcr $f%q;nT H^rt^f'T 
tfi^r qqq^q t 

t^fefsfqenqs^ I 

JTt7T?«n^r <T ^fs^T 

crq?q qqqf fsruonTTJTTfcr^fe^: 1 

qp? 3TT5 ^ %% 

pprifw^sTM 3T ^ aft^qi^iT I 
fwt^r f# 'ft^m^fmfe: prerqq 
?qT?r gTirr^^fe: ^qi^r ^fqcTSTfqqq i 
'qofsrcqm 

q^qq?q^q f?Ff«r cT5^ 3*FPT i 
jri-jt qsq% qrefeT q«£qsrcmq: 

sniRTFtsq qW ?tt *fi%5FqFqtsqqT i 
aFrnTO^^S^faFri ^^TTH% 

ar^f^qf^sswf^rc^: i 

tr^rfg^i^nTFf ^fmrT»rcrqfcnT: i 
5 TT«TlWI4.R#TOft fgr^T 
gc g^nferert ^t m qqTffqq: i 

qrfRrfqfaqT^qtf^w " ^r: 



qfsr’jrjTTqqqq: 

Fra*f*«nq% q^qfrqqft^pr: i 

=*r 

mwmqjtars*!: sriqqqfaqqT q? i 
qppRF'nrqHisi snfa'T qqrrqqrq 
srqqwsqftcr: 'rftgr: qftqpwni. t 

^ffU'kKdfft ^tTW^'J^q iTq ^ 

q^H^qm ^w^qpir^qspV i 





Nil NlSfyy 



( m ) 

qjwtqqr qfrqRqT: I 

^ w^t^ftht: fcTT^rf^Tf^r n 

a yfe ff qfgffiTT qr <fru«iqqqftqqr: i 
ffqqrqtsfiqqT qiq w¥t<j?t? 3 qr u 
l^flSTT qr qqq 5 <ft 5 qT ?R: I 

qfqq'tsTfqqterqT <jqqqf?q*»w qr n 
srro*ft srrrtf qqqf fgrq-tf q’jqqRqft < 
q qq T ffre qgqqqrV ^ qr ^fqqrnrqr:! 11 
j4f^?nf<?fq: qTO: qqqsqqtqrfarq: I 
qszfq q 5 Tcrr?R qqqWmiTq qr II 
qfqqrqtfqtfqqqr^qrqrfqqgq: i 

qsqrciqqsrqqqqrqt frafaftqq: u 
snqqifcpftft q i 

qiTTqqiqqqTqTqV qfeqsqFs^m: n 

qgqqrqqqgqfpqraqra rfqsprqiq i 
■&£ qjquqq " qr*T qif^qqwqWq: 11 

arqqr q^fqqfqqqgqfffeqqtqq: i 
q^pqqfrsq: f%qmT qTTraqftqq: II 
fq'^TT^FTTfrwr’nrsqqqifurqqgq: i 
WTTWJf?qrRTTqfJrq qftqfasq: II 

amqr fgrqsRgq^q^^qwtss^Rq^r: i 

5 rm§£gq?ft qr gqqtf^rgqq;? n 
qqrqqfr qqqqqqt qr qffqgiqsqqraq: i 
qqrqqqqqrqqj qrq^g ^ngq: u 

qrpqtsqqr q cmfqq^qiEqgq: i 
qiirqq^^'ssrfgqqis^jrftfg^l'sqqT u 

q^OTqq?reqtq;q^rfqp:rcq; qr i 
qrcfemqqq> qreft qfeqcE^qqrq: 11 
(Tcf qr q^sqrqsg qqqfeq^rrqqrfcqq: i 
srqqTqqq^fnqr qrcrcjqgftq g u 
qgqqrg qT qrtfq^fwgqTqqr: i 
qifcqqqTfasftqt n 
qqqsff qq: i 

"S N3 

anq^ q qg^fq; ^ 5 fin^t qq: n 
*Fq^r g qqq fqqpft qmtfrq: i 
ami q^rosg ^qr g qfprt q qT n 
qr ^qt qqrqqr fqrsqTfqqfqgfqqT i 


<sl 






( m ) 


snrfftwtwrr qqrm q*T ii 

c 

tyqqTqra- sr 3 q*Kr i 

3rqraR5rqsqTf*r q>iiqr?qrqq qR i 
^ q qqq ?req fgyftq ?m<H q>qRj; ii 
q?#* 5T ^2T5T ^rr^sf W?ff*Trr: I 

\9 

qqqrmq fcq<qr qsrftqr^ 3 n 




SROROS: ST«r*r <Tcft fTO3W?: II 
3 <frqt fqqq^FT | 

<jq # q^qqtitsrr: n 



FrqqTfqqw 3 


fqqrryqqwqqmi 3 qqrqrqfaqqq^q: 11 
qrfqq<q f? fq*jR«£qr 1 
qrqt 3 ^R'jt^rfwcJT sRtfq?nf >» 
uraf # qR^r%?r w^m fqqtoct 1 

fqqrq wcwj ii 
WW qrfq fir?>q feqq 3 qr i 

>ft»r srsmirrjFf qqfaror?(fq<nT n 
awf strt*? q qrer q qqqr q*TT i 
fg^sf qfe qflf %^T?q??^3rf >r*rr 11 
gq?5q?rtq^cf q gqqrRRq q«rr 1 
?«rrqqj qrqq sftqq qq'faqfqfaqT arar: 11 
qoqqq w^fr ^qqRqfcRR fq*?rc: 1 
ftqTgRqHiq«Rq: qqfoqq: n 

qqwtqqtrlR fqqreqqsRRfq: | 
qq^qw^^qrftrrTqrfq °qr 11 

3rqq*qraqrqtq; • 1 



sTRMTffer ^311 


qrTtq qr fqqnffq qtfsqRsqqrqq: 1 

■n 

q*qq? fqfcr w 3 qt<qnqq q«rr 11 
fqqttf q qqr nw faFTHHipm 1 
qf«q>nr%Rqq fqqqqfqfr qfasqq? n 
gRFjqqrqqq ^qoimrnm^^rm; 1 
qqqRrcq q?qr qqqrst qqrqrfaq 11 
qqqr qqq? qq pr qr qqqrqqrq 1 
RcjrPt fq?t qrw t qrqqRqr'ii 
trq fqsr 3 qiqsq qoqqTqqq qsrwq 1 





miST/fy 


( m ) 





wfTTor: 

(j) 3T03TTO 


(ii) g->3TTo 


<SL 


faff*: ^fqrswer srrffafrr tt**?**: . 
?f% w# f^r frPcffHPfgw it 
feff fr fgsrfjj *rt fTpfffrg^Rt i 
fffif fiffffgq sror** ?g<nr 11 
fm*i fnfeftf f 3 % f 'firerffTT: i 
TOfTS fT VTff'ftS fT fT ffT II 

o o 

$pT fP9T'>?l?% 3 fl'TTorfa'f ^ ffPT I 

Pj*f $tffisfT% f*i?ffffaf% ii 

fTf?* f *3% f iff f TOT rTf7JT% I 
fffT 351?% 3 fff fffTpffctt II 

f#f?q<l??Tt aft tot fT f nri??T% | 
frffafr ^ffrero ?tf?r *to gff n 

■pf fTff f TOT f f PsTOT 3 sRf f I 

f frqra f fif ®tt 'Ti5Tfnr% ii 
sm 3 fffW fPsT’fSfPsFT fff | 
%f TTffTOfTf Tff%5fr«fTO^TT II 
ff^feswigff frfTfnTPf^PffTT l 
Pf^fa TOff f sSTTO^f ffTcfqff II 

-v 

ffJfTFf ffiiffTPf SffSTff PfPffff | 

^fT*fTfffaf ^fqmi^f cffT II 
TnfTfTTOPf^TO %msfTffTR'>m i 
fTfT? fPfft ff fffofPfPffT f*TT II 
jit f qp?ff g?f fPsr’f tow ?grnr i 

fffff TOPfflTT ffcTTORPT cRT: II 
*f to Pfff fT ffg* frejpffw i 
gf^ fTfTfTT fJOTprof Pfftfrg l| 
TT'TfTrtffTcT f PfrftTOITf-dfjfW | 
5Sf%?T gftTRT fTfm^Pfff II 
PfJpr fPTO 1?% fTffRt frqToTfW | 
f fftFT 1# fPTi# % 'fjff II 
tpT ffTTO PfP? W'TO f ff: TO I 
ftpt 'f f%w qfaft ftft fTf??f% n 
frgffTffflgfcf ffg* PwPf qfTpfff i 
fP^ff fnrfpr# ii 


ITfTOTO 

?fftfTO.' 


ftff fTO3TTfftfPffTO I 

> O C > 

TOffTOt fTpf fITfTft I 
f^fffTOfTfTfTff fT l| 


(iii) go fTRo 




V 


( m ) 

Wctimrart arm ^ irferiir t; 
arfmzi^ ^ ^afr^f wqw*r% I 


wriRofhT^q^r: 11 


W'rqro^TW: 


fafcTWf(ear? )xqRT%5T: ^manrffa^p: I 
amm'T: || 


arijjf^^'^wrfrrff^t’ar: 'rutfforcr: i 


3n4 sum! an 

(i) 3fo vrc 


|rpnmarTfm<r: n 
^^frgifTcr: I 


3TtTarsR3TT^T: 


<r*rft 3 ?r- armfim rr^nr^rT 11 


^^srars’nfa- nmmmqmprim i 


U ) *j* BTTo 


mmr stm m^ar ar?Trr= 5 ^r^r#f?T 'sftsq^u 
*njam«r% *pt?* qfm^rm?r crm i 
^sft^crr ir>f|fft?rm mmr: 11 
crt mf?pfm? smarr #»m>sfeir i 
^rcr^?r^r *T§m*?n irear^raarwtsarrr: n 
fsFtf fanmr $ctt mrfarc^fa?r*( i 
?Nt SjamaTsfaaftfamr II 
aptsagr naffaf^ar I 
arar^maf^sift tftafrrrmarfaam n 

H^nTT^rR# qr^mf%^TTrT: I 

?rm *mapp ai*r f*rf?f m?m 11 

fairs? ^fsfrm i 

qm'rmar^ ^ ffsmmf^EmRgram u 

nmpr m^cf mi<R amcr: n 



faarrpsmrjmfrm: t 
'ftemfrarcraTfarn't arm^ftmTi?^ n 


(iii) 50 a Pn® 


aimrfa srsn^m g arm^m ft*m §? i 
an5r<i- S 'cR> frr 11 


ar^m^sfrgm^rfs^r^ft srfararfaaft n 


m ^'st: i 
mft- Tfaftfarr: n 
WH? iffrrm?TT*ft?ft %STmm? qfapm: i 
mmrmt'raftfr?Tciir^T^?TrTfiTf?«rrr: n 


VIQMV 4° 


( m ) 



sprfuo 



^qrajqrirpft *prnm: i 
^rm^TfT PrafRTT II 

an^Jnffartar q ^q*qr$fqqaiir% i 
sr^Ttfir ftr^TtHT^r srf^st tftqwtsrqpT i 
ffrgr^r srfw qqqTqsqar wt fn^nraanr: 11 
form q 7 q^qq^qfafwt qqtsqqT I 

o c 

fsR^frTOTifl^T aftqRt qr qwg 5 TT II 
5 tqf srfaffq f^TT 5 TfcTE 5 Icq- ’TqqrR I 
*qsHR q*rf ^ fqfqq *qrqq w 11 
qrqrqt qr qqfcfft g^foRrrcqjsfq qr i 
q% qrqqjf anfq 7# qr *rqtr*r u 
?*n%s?qq q qnq-sq srqqqrq^q qfaq^q i 
^qmqrRqqrarqt qq qrfrqqqfc^fii 
qftqTWqftq ?qsqrq qqftftqq i 
qqrsrqrqt qqq qrfaqrrq'fqqrfcq ii 
T fr^TTfar^tST q?fff?qq I 

qqq fifpsrf^ qT qfqqr qr ftrqfq 5 11 
sqraqqasrrfc^q qr Jjqsrfaffa 5 qr 1 
fqfarqrfqqqqq farqrqrqqrq^frr: 11 
• qar sttfi ?t«tt qrcr *fqq irfonf 5 qr 1 
3 T^f^wi#f#Rf q*rfqqft:q»f?qq*j; 11 
faff %xrfjqRTqwr srfam q qqq q 1 
qgq>qrant^r qrqaq *qrq fqaftwqr:! 11 
qqsrfqffq qrrcftq 1 

arrcftq wifHf qrfq <irg*rwwiM qT ii 
ami$r *qrq% qrq qqqfqqrerq % q T , 
tf*r*?TRq??q^fs 3 T 3 W an fqqtqqpj 11 
qqcsraqqqq qr mw an qqrqqrq 1 

arrqqiaqrqfqsqRrqiq qqqsrqjrfaq 11 
qfqqtqqsrqTtq srrgqqfqfqqT qqq 1 
fsrert an qs*Nrt qr gflrsqt qfoftsqqr 11 
qfqfWt qqq%q fqrrteqf-rtfarq: 1 
nqEsrqqqqqT' qi* qq?qrcqqrsqqr 11 
*rfqwT«rrfqwr«rqf>nqt^fqq: 1 

qrqqrr sjqfffr qr fqqr qr qqwrqrr: 11 
fr qq ^ ’ fq i^yfq ^qqqqffqqi: 1 
nar smqreqTq srfqasrsf fqqarq n 










( ) 

< ^ZPT 

wtsrTcf cmT^rtr^tT ^ i 

cr«rr ?f 3^<? t*T*farR <tw*r ippj u 
*rft sfifBT grosjg <prr m*{ i 
cfsr^sfnc faRTTtf ii 

^tt% ^ cf«rr 5 FT 5 r^s#?«r ts**# 5^^ i 
fa*rTfaT*r swift ^nrftgws^sp*!; u 
q^g’sr m 5# ^vMfTcJR: i 
ssrftr stfai sft^rfciTSFrr: it 

sftffor 3 5^ Tte ifts ^sr^facR i 
s?gsr sw sftwsft n 

g*rr ssft ^ fats ?r^r ^rw tfarw i 
nsTftrswr fatt sm ?rw 'T^*m n 
flgffa smtar fatfam i 
*r?iTwg<# ^ftras: wnpftt Jpm n 
sftwsfa 3 «tt srjtf ift ^i«t ;jw% i 
ircrftprjis t sennit 3|?r^r! ti 
fasfr ssr Hsnww fats sst sfa i 
sgfassft wr csstststt 
SST ftlSft tsi =smiM SSPJ 5 T i 
sT|wi gra^iqf fasrsifafa' 5ifsg?nT ii 
tsi 3 gfaifam wrwft ft^ss t 
snjffirs sftrtww 5 n 
fafafc*<rt st^^i sst sft 1 

SSgtsrw SSW S STSPTWiTS: 11 

#: y»f sffaTCft 3 sww sft 1 

SSf% ST tt Sffatl S^SS II 
jsts sr cr sffat snfsrmt sst 1 
faspp^H^'M 5T%i n?nr 11 

*rfa fasrt^rft stirm 1 

SWStaft tt a«TT Swi: sr^ || 
3TTg5f fttt 5TR STTfa ^ cftl?T?T*r I 

s?faw ssw sgmrar ST^mr ^er: 11 
cftss 3 s?rr $ffcr 5T*>fr srstfairr 1 
ttfawss: sWr snjftfam: ^j?r: 11 
3 ^rt fasrrar fw s wmss Jrstffarq; 1 










3To Jo W 




3To Jo 


( \\\ ) 

f? s^tftfcr: •: 

3R|cRrrt Rfrfo: rt sr¥tf%?n i 

j^?rr ^ iff fir ?r? #R jp*n r|?rt: ii 
Tcrfe rr?jnsrf'=m«T *R *R3R?RRfR i 

it# 5Rt^»r srRmR# h 3TRc5mFr: u 

%^FTcR*T 

rt# wri^R crfsm RT#m f?«rerr i 
rrt?# >m*PT farm? rr m r rrtrrr n 
rtjtrt ittjr*rr zfmmi % rtt#r i 
#W SRTfRTR? fRfcr qfiRTT RRSnfRRR || 

RTR SRtR*[§ fRfa fftRSK 3 RpRor 1 
R«R W$: Slfaz'SWT RTJ*RTR R 5faR I 
rtr RRt r^writt r RTRf rrt i 

<0 • 

R«rr ws g rthrr n 

RRTfRRfi fpreft frr%Rt *r!?r ctr r i 
&RT# f^rtprpfj RiRRterrRRtR^: n 

f^TSTT^cRS^Sl^^l <|: 

RRjfof r RTRR RW? 5JRRR r | 
R**t gj^rtRTRR: RRfRKwjfRR: n 

snrRTlf r RRTR R RR# RtRJTRiR 1 
R«>£i*<MRRRt RfTRRrcg ^ftr'ir h 
RRR f Irstr rr rrt 3tt^ rsh | 
rtrrtr ff r%r grfifror ?jr: 11 

iRIRRRRsfiRP^ RR#t RTR|fd% | 
Rr RfsmfT* R^ft r^uir: n 

fa^sr rrt? rr RZRTf RtojTRRr t 
RT% RTPR 

RP^HSlfT RT#: R R re ^M-RTR Tf«T#r | 
RSRFf r rttr r rw RtojTRrR M 
*ngf^ jrtr r rzrt^ i re r RogRR i 
fa?PF#Rtaft «n* rt% rr «RRft*Rr: 11 
<rcremr r m&trff RRm #Nrrpr i 
srf?Rft Rfsrir TTPt rr^: ir ijr f h 


#??T: RRRT: 













wan' 4° 



<SL 




(i) ?fo 

(ii) 3fo ? o 


(Hi) VTo 

fWTO: 

(i) 3fo 3TTo 


3T. *T*rrfa: *r%: 

sr»r«TTf«rTt *tipto: sgrwraraFC: fjsrcsrnft rtft 
tnpfaqmt farvr^r^^ n 

TOT'T'T 'P«T¥pr^ 

tr*pg5cf JTfT^ sirF’rasft'rsftfim i 
<rf«TO wr* ^ 

«fftc#5fr a^rnrY m<N f?«ri=r»r i 
f«i =* 

ijtot*?? fafe? i 

^ ^ to jpfrefsfrr^sr totsft: 

TO^ft ^TOT^art fawJT??pf*PPrc: i 
totto ^trer* ^rfq- TOfts firet^: 
*T«nf sfsm fRt 2rm^F?r i 

TfTTO *F5t$# 5 3T%jj sfsTO <r* 

3 'mf ?r frnf srr^JTrfiTOT i 
ftr^r 'SRjtfsr ^<r 
smr^ *tr ?mTO 3 5 T^?q% 1 

3ns% %y[ «rraro 3 ?rrc% 

^ It: 


(ii) go VTftto 




fqi^pgr^ir 
5 irmiRfW^taf r 

atWfaTO^PTOtt 

TO^lvsft TOretsft ^cT^Tt 



;ft*FftoF$T>rc?[ 
3 T^TW*rra#>T^?T: 
** 5*3 TT$ 

5 f? 3 «p ^renrrat ^ 

% « 

wtfa 


*T^t 5 TT: 

*nfRT: 
N'tf'T'i^orTf^: I 
^fftrorfroT; 
TOTO% fant: 1 

^WTIiTTTOtaTO*r I 
5 JnWPT TO^tnPJ I 













(iii) srro 


(iv) *o;fao sic 


( W ) 

?sr >1^ ^TJT 1T5r ^ *533^ I 

stkpt ^rm »T^5f aFr^nacr: 
ftfaf5RTf3Rr #^hrr«nn«T^T feir:! i 
>nrc*r srrfa 'fts^ar wr 

^RRFf^Kft ^rfa sRrrforfXnfa^: i 

JFT^fr VTTTcft ssfi Tin HITTS^ ^TrfrssT^rT I 
SRcifiRT ijcft %*ft 3?W^T ^11% 

3fRftnnra% Twgj CTfWf^wnj-1 

WTTr^’if cr«TT nftti STIRT^ feiT«tR( 
ffrf^rrt fcft n^TRoi^ftraR!; i 

ftiiRRt ^gjranfenun 

fgr^TTcrv i 

'TTnfRTt nqT pr srfsmn ^i % 
PJSRTt ?$W*n3W I 

^RT'sr w ftwn 

?^T^r gwVm fir ^fircft*n | Fsm:! 
q# gmRT cRR^: SlfcnsrnR^Rfs^rr:! i 

3T«TTR: ITSRCTTfn ftfeiUfWmr TRI 

an^V ?^g*TRnn #?T«f f|*nrtPt I 

ef?^u|<>^' iT#^ 0 ! ?FWt , nT®RtTT?r: 

n^nr rf sRTOTwrnrf^ i 

^^ftTTffa Rttrt ?RT^t^ >T5HT 
cRUt cT infant n^TR': I 

qin <jfa«rfRr 5 ^rra^f 

n irt?^ %. *ryff^ 1 
ifmragfj nt n^»T^’njfn?n : r 
fsii^^paTit ?c^t MM«n^P<fwa^ 1 
^rfgTftjwra^T^r n^faR'n'^faarc 

3rran rii^ wifn witfj^nT^ 1 
fanTiR^ ^n 3I ft ii^ra^w^sr: 

^TsnrraT ^ i 

qf^T ift^R^T ^T 'TCSJ^W q I Hcl • I 












( w ) 


(v) 


sftqqqqfa: 

PfIFTo 

(i) qq° 


(ii) fwr° 


(iii) fq>qTq>° 


qq^: 

^qo 

qranqqfa: 
(i) ftr^r® 


qRreqm a q?#3ifr am frjfqqqa! i 
qTC'ft5$<T: qr? 3rro?Fft vr%<=T 

qq qtqpqrq q ^rar a*q qnr^a i 
q*qtqRqqT qjrq^asqqrqqq qr?q ! 
3msrqqftqw^q#TqfaqT;|; i 
fmtonraq qsqrfq fqqtqqtfqqtq 

qqqq>q fq%q ^ qqqfg qftexq i 

mqqqqrqqqa w*wq mnfmia 
anfm^ft faq fssf qtsT^«Trf^aqTlw[ i 
qiqqsqsR =#wqf?T?5^^ 

qfsrjrfqfa%Tirafrercaq^ 11 (?) t 
715# ffefffewrmq^Tq^mfcqqq 
mqtagqrr qFs i 

?qat ttbt tf^nr^qf t^r«* <?i$q arqtfq- 

qqq'qaf^faqfqqqr^qrqt qtqqwaTq: 
5*am^mqror^ o qrcqq^> arqqqqtsff^qt 
*q: qqraat sft rnrg aagrt ^ f^ixm i 
2 R aqr^jq qqf qfsrq q qr?qq: 

qr*r w?f ^T’orT^rrm qfrrtqqff am i 
qrcma qR^fq: qsqqq>q fmftmnr 
tr«r fqferafqqromj i 

Fastqft f?qq ^q qsqmpq q^raaq 
srcrqTf fq^q q qnajampprspnr i 
qaiqrqqqRTR qiq 'jf%atqqa 
*qqar asq^q fqqa qrfq gmt! i 
qrqqt qrcsnjq q qrg' $|qq crm 
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ijrc^% asrm «wTfr«T5r?rfipfV 
Tmnr a«rtrnTO 
faarfcftfo awm tfefafernfoft 1 
t arsft a«rm*r^ 1 
a*TT •TRT sf^TT fa'ttkfa I 














misr^y 



'I 


*?srwjnf 

Wo 3 TTo 

W|af 
3FT«fl o 

srfiafaf 

Wo fao 

, wrfrf 
Wo Rro 

Fa?waTFaat |irf 

Wo frTo 

f<5WWt fT? 
Wo fir » 

w?araat 
(i) wnfto 


( W ) 


<SL 


arwr wrsai %£ firaat aiaarawr n 
wat a cfw am wm^fse^aa: i 
srsTfp aar a^r wr am aarnwr u 
aaw^swrf ?w sEraFawFaarFsiTar i 

Fa^f aiaam a fawai II 

^ratfa aw aw aawFmawFwft i 
wr§: aiaamwj u 
sarm aaai fafet^w i 
wrrrnTf wnrfwrf fe^ai Fa;3a^aiF^a|a^ar^ i 
awr<a^r aa^aaiT a^aaTat aFawaiiara 11 
^fW^fwroaiHWWHra^^^sr'aalr aaiar i 
aa w af?a>wanfa*w aa^afaasrt Fstfs?a; faf 11 
Fasr^maasrat aaaFa^wafcaai a\aw 
warFa: amaTa^rFawreafaTFaw^faara. i 
Iwwmawf^aFaFwnaaraT^j;^ aaaf 
FawwaamFeaw srfwrTt |n?Faaar a# n 
aaat w>kt ar?mfrf?5aaat a>F=rat«*;^sri 
Wjf aa? §am FaFwaaFa aitwiaft Faaaraj 
Fa^FFaifaaw Faaaaa%?r ^aamaaff 
wr^. af aan?ar Faawrfww aFaar fWfswnf: n 
^^rgaaKaar faaaar g^aTFaaferfaat 
aasawaarFa aaa-)Fa*rt: w fatwta i 
aaw^aiRfoaaaaaTWRaiarRgar 
WraFjreaFaaTFaalr 5T%5# aTWfaa^aTaarail 
(T^w fafWst atwf aRawf aa^gfta I 
Twt wtcfr safari aa^wpr a$a u 
aR4afaTlla Fmm^aaFmaTa I 

awaiFamr: srasarfa aa aaaa aar i 
aarwaFa ^TamaaRT^art\ata it 
^5jewfT^Rfraw?fcT?r«Twa i 

waaaaafwt ^jpaaswaara u 
3ra?ftf-aa^TW aafaRT ~ g-ataaia i 
aaafaawaat aafara^faara u 

fareawrt awtfatmaaata^Ta i 

FaaFffaaiaa?aiaT aF^ai ya a a frr n 
Fawf aFwa ?WT<srf aa aaa a i 
ateaaia aar afa; araat FaFaataa si 







Ml mr/tf 



(ii) W 


(iii)FTo 


(iv) 


( ) 

jjbHpt ^ qTSR^fsriR *t i 
sp><rf ^ <iK?r ^rfa ^thr fffwt^T^rr i 

o *\ 

aRRRrf^r fa^?fafinTRi sr^T^r 
fTO#TtoPf 35S5FP* ^fTrfaPFj; I 
ffe fafavr MsrPt^pt 

^T^ifcrrf w Tf^^c^EfpiR i 
wfasr ?rpT<n%* ^f^tfW"rrc5PT 
q ’ wiq wggfr r ^ i 

C SJ 

snrsfsn^fR =* ^rrferf sw^r 

m* ssrwrf'Rr^f^Ht 
%5r: sramr Prof fif yriMt i 
if-PjTft qf^SR# «TFT> 3fffT«Prri|1 
^^h^rpr wr wjjspr i 
3RRTRfff f ^ fafitPCRJ =* TTRt: 

f Trf^RTqf^fcscnT i 
qrswrc qret ^ qmre 
cr«rr Bswferw* =* t?3Rr 

JT^RT %SIW ^TR^T cRRft 

C N ' 

ffc ^ fHPnf f#rn i 

%rpf< 3 srrfff f%g; tRT*ift 

fTRpNt RfW ^ 9RT51TT ^jfiR f^ 

cicft wr ^twr 

eR: SIWKr foe* fTRT pnftfoft i 
f^vrffW^«rHT 

^ ^ str ^ srfaiRW i 
'T’jpm ^ <TT5i^f5rJr^ w 
tTJJT ? *PTeft ?RTffqr^5R^f^ I 
artiRFirf^'T 35f5%w«P sraifi% 

cR^rrsr qrr«w «51 
|fe 555 R PtThvt fa4?Rfa$fa?R 
RcreRftfarjf *r 1 

stfuTW tk *r fafiqft fReP^ 
fafsR^ s sf ct«tt ^rrowyss *rf$<ftqf<:. 
^nj^rt f^tqr =z 
fsRtcRfcrt^rt ?R?*n:'nrflfa«ft*r 

qrfsvr?r ^ 'srmsfa-fr 1 











(\) farm* 


sjo 1313 


( l) f%o t* o 


araaaa ar ancmflr i 
wtSt mma3: aqj atermarmt ?raa n 
qa aJfiawat jftffii ant ar>Ttfif^ra; i 
#o a$*t WTTcSfTflsff aaf r^^TTTWrf^cTR i 

aTgfaaarfag'aert aaRfauftaaw n 
^raaaa^aHamrmpra^am i 

aa^;pa#manfa*?taTa%^ma <i 

Tt^fTf^T^'t^rt rTTCT^T aftfmtm I 
faaff?ma*remar 11 

faf?f afem arpf ?rf%cf msar (?) am i 
afaaa aiga mir arem^fanasam u 
aoer a <mr arfa aKaaff armfaaa i 

o > 

amamafia armrft^aata amfa#r n 
mpaar arf’aaajmftmr i 
ffer fafaa sfaTmfaaiq n 

sra# aramsta wsrmr i 

aiftfowf fafamaat aiaa art^or fmaa u 
arena mar amnmgjM maresmr i 
a^^nt3=mr am af|matqfv ftamr it 
aftafaqfaaqrffm? qf|mam i 

favrnar saaaftqrmaiaaa a qrfarar n 

Cr ^ 

ma.tran a sftaoff amft aRafqift i 
mtfmmV qtmtftsraaaaT n 

parrot ? fama°ar: g^Fn^aTT: i 

faaaj^ ^f«ft mat |arm m gafqwt i 
faam aiamm a %gr atsaftaar am 11 
faarrensft maqtaqjftmr i 
qaaajm a aalar argfa^fciamfr n 
^rfma^fmsifor aroraifamralRPr i 
«mt mm =ta ^ „ 

3>m?faaptTanta fa^rntt m am i 
ant aw am <aa §3Rrf jaaag'am n 
mj?r«amr?ra?f gaat am qa a i 
aam afaaf^arqar qfaamaar: n 
mm>srn?.mmmma#aT?wa: jam i 



WHISty 



(ii) 


mti softener: 

3To 3»o 


lfKY 

(i) fgro'cTo 

(ii) ^o 


( ^ ) 

$5rf*wt ^ETsr^ft W^g^%SPT: II 

fa$T 'IT^sret n^r TfiPT I 

irTPTiS5TT^r"af9|r ^ «i 

’qrfiroPT *% f'T^ r %?ir fisri^fl i 

T^rrsft viTOPrr ^ f^rVffn fa<3>sH?rT H 
37fiEr^-JT'rfi'«n?Tr ijar^ivcorrff^T i 
^TFTirrfkTft' fwrr n 

f^nr^f w$ ^5: TRirf^ spc: i 
f 5 Kt to 7[3nr qf«r: 11 

^^nWHI^fcTT 1 
STijpfi^ftrtrarr wjwfiwrfipft 11 
wfa^rwi^swRr 1 
%crr?r: #5rrofo tfrjfraft vffj??rcrT 11 

TO: 7^TT5T^ g#5Rf: I 

?$’^*Y*RnST: II 
^^•Tlrspjsf^- fCTrr^t *n^?TT<RT *r^T3?rr: 1 
asHY % g;£gqiY 11 

tcTTST: H Hm^Tcfl ^l'i«°% % *Ptr*: i 

ar*?: fq^iar ^ ^ n 
3f^qTT?r3qq ; t«T I 

ct^HY anw^rr # h 

^an?T3irirm ^%5r aweqrniaF: 1 
cr^r^fr ^ ftrej-sr ^ sr^frift q*r ^ 11 
T^rsTOf =sr •ttrt t * 1 % fw)^?r: 1 

f?WRT53rfnft ft*Tm fawrfaRTJIHI: 11 
secret =ar sr^fY^ra; spI^cit: 1 

TfY^Y fflrrPf^n toritw 1 

WT5T*ir^fT m fe*niT ’sra*r ?rsn 11 

3fSTf5fT^r <TO cfFTTSTOT I 

#T? : a5#5m II 

•fSTfarTOOT qtW I 

fe^rart ^ f|r%^r ^ ?«th% 3 3r 11 

%5T3«T 3T f *33 3f t 1 

sfero 3t?T3 *r*Y to wh*W 3t ii 
3r«r^nr arorff# wr? ntam^iT^? 1 







( ) 


ffqqqqftqt ■farwrcqqjSrq qr i 
qtqqrf f^i^raf WTH^rt qftq^tq 
RqqetrTfT f^w^fq^qqqr "*r%cr i 
q=rf% =eft^ fqqrq RTqrWJrs^qRqq 
fqqrqqn?r $#r 3^30$ f?qqrqqq i 
q^rrqerq rtc wcrffHifiww 
qqqT RTcWrtqfff^qt I 

qrqq*q5q ?rq Rrtq^q 
fRtwtetfffcTt qTfqrqrrq^fqoftq I 
qsq? q?%gq ^%^3forrfN?r*r 
^qqn$qfar0q ?qpq' l tfqs i Ftqtftq*fq q i 
q#^qqq qq qqqqfqq^R: 

qq^qRirefETqt i 

qqt^jqgqqqqqRqr fqfsqqregqtq^: 
qfsqq jfsqq qrq qTqqrc 5 qf*qqq 1 
jsq q qq? fqf qfqsq qm?r 

qfsrq ?qferqr qr? qrqrqqrqKRRq i 
ffsqq qmrq ?qrq stem jf^qq 3 qT 
yqq^ *t*fj|?q ?qr??qRqr q fqqifqqq 1 
qrq^q^qrq q qsqq q?qrq% 
fe|f?q qmqm 5 fqq^mr 3 qjq% 1 
sqrq^fqrq* rftff qqr ^rf qitq q 
*M qr qrqqf qq.1 

ir>zqtR qrqq^qrfq qqpq ^fq^&rqq 
qfr^qtqqq qq" qt^pqqr^jqq 1 
qq'fqqrajq qrqr RT^rfjqqqq 

q^raq^ft qrqt qq> tf?qqq?q qg^s^prr 1 
SiqqRR^fqfr qrfVreqq qgqsqjqq 
qfqqqqqq^fqq 5if qqm^q qqi 1 
srfq^Rq^pr qw qrf rqr^qqqqq 
q^qrqT^q qq*: 3 qrjqq 1 

=qq-qqr fq^qT q qqfqrq^fqqT 
q>qrqqtqf^ 5 T q q^qr qqqqqqT 1 
qqr q qrqeft qtft qfqqT q fqqtqqT 
f^rr |qqqV m qrfqqt q qqq q 1 
fqqqT qtqqt qq fq^T ?rq# qqr 1 












( w ) 




P5f fRlt I 

3T$rp =qp;p ^ SWR Wf: 
tTcf RtfHnjfa: fqqRTfq I 

3i^5f ferai £«rt qvrrwra: qR*R: 
gejrgR ^Tfr?j<nr qrr^cfV qw^w t 
-qsrgRRqqsr swr hr^: 



gHTST^RqfanR cRR ^ qRtfS5T: 
^f%ar R5TR fa;WT<iT%fw I 






f«RT*[f£r?3 cTvtttt *r| ^qr fsrft Herr i 
ar^rg^r qR<*R f?*r R^RRfe: 
R 6 ir qcwfrrf^Rt fn^rr w 3 qrtw i 
f^iR-R smrRrrg <r?RTq?tf fnrt^rr 


fw| 3 JT|3Rft 1 


cTRi^?^R^rT5R arsygsrt *F5wfHT?rr 1 
wssrfcRw ^ m hr 3 ?m?i 11 

3T«TfR 3?cfRT5% cRSHR W>S5ir: | 

3 flrfjpft ^f^rwt n| tew 11 
arsrg^f wsrecft ?twr qRo?<q: t 
fWi3T(«fta<i^)p^ <pTT TnmRqRW 11 
3T5TTJR CRT Z*s: <#£qr RRH <RT I 
5%HT RRPRTC^ft HtcRT fqtRTfeR't II 
qiqr^qrrHwa hhrt?^ ^rstt 1 
fajTT HR R<pTT Rf;, r m faiRrfq II 
H^ftHT: TR HiRlfR 5TR%t: Sj^ferT: | 
cftW R)RT cftOTft qfcTcrr ^ ?ft?TRcft II 
5fmRT«TTSf^Rcr: RTHHRf’iRJHRT: I 


qR^RRW: n 


gqqRHR gw ^q^TfiRiT: I 

TRcft^ST: qR'JTR^SST'q?: II 

sr^rfwqnr^cT 3 RT^T%q qwa: 1 
Rqfgrpft^ qr^q RMfRqft 11 

JRIRJR HRIhT HftRT qqf H JRHR | 
rYrt^Y qm£ =q srfsraT 11 

qRr^fqft ^?rrt ?rIrt: q^R %fw: 1 


ifTfr-qoRR^zrr-^jr; 








(iv) ^70 


aro 30 


»fmi: 

3TKJ5TWrf?Tf>T: 


flRRcPC: 

(i) ?• w* 


;!fs 


( ) 

3r«f *rtof: snreRfa sr^rrof ^Rrf%w^r*T 1 
fMRr ^ 1 

3t«T^rrf% *m 5<h»r ^ 
g 'U R Fft ^gfcRfecrr fassNfir 1 
arer^r %cj- I# >r»nsqw **P3WT 

'msarsfrrjot =* tjfdWT qrrtcft **rt i 
ar^r^f 5wr w <=rc cf*n 

jfTsmnrrfsRr $RT r«r^ *r?T 1 

^ fasrmr iwriJ'P? 
«r3rr«fifmr SR'Pi’rer 1 

^nsr^[ 5 r=r>3'i5^ fawrf 
?ftcr^TT ^f«RT ,%4 SRR'nPRfMt 1 

RJNmipft ‘#*r*PK ®rw 
fag^a *m ?t$rt srfRcTT fa^skfa 1 

*it*rf^n: tf*5W?*TTf*r ^thih^mh 

irr^: fwrc ?rrf<nff TfiRft faj: 1 
| ^ss^ofjft?#? irn'aFcft *nc?arcft 
ipirgr *r |pttc ^ srrffcrtffart 1 

go^rTTqnr^f^T fl^R&njftrerr 
^ft sFcTcstwtt v%jrw aarr Fsprr 1 

gpnr ^r fasrm affirm ^TOfarcn 
pT^TtfiT *Tf R =#? cT«TT I 

3Tir?rr3ifi?r'TT5rR^ 5°®: 

sre^rwr faswr st jr*5tf&r 1 
3r^qr®3TTT5ir ^tsfaraT ?T5*s<rcTf5raT 
fafa^rsg^^r ? 1 

ST^TW^TS^^^r *ftf?pftR<T *TPRRT: 
SIFTmRaftfar m ^ RfNr^ft fT^T I 
»M?R% 5TRT 3^ spfan^Hnr: 
3r«ncrefni^fRTrfiT Jn^wt wr qr*[ 
sNtetR arsrRfa 5r§p>rr fafaar: 1 
^RfFrfot^RTt'RrnT 
^trF fa<swart'Rafi ci*n 1 
^strr 5 RTiff *T*Rf 3 f^nr 

g^WarcwiTt wr*ra«rt 5TTJJ; 1 






VICIN'4°' 


( m ) 


W 5 T^ 55 ^rf ^ spR^rTijT: II 

^^ 3 rr»mfFcrT^ ^ug'PtTftqr: i 

cTvr 5 ®r?nrT 5 W?rr ^itarrofarr: n 

srftarcpnrfta: i 

(ii) *rr<> 5. flgNpfrngrt gt^fcqr ^ 1 

srffcRft farf^wr trefa^ftr'pr jtj: ii 
^« iFr q^r *ror ^®irwr|*T*j 1 
f| cr^cn^cr^fin^ 11 
i^rgwffwprm *n$rg?rr sf>tn>sg: 1 
3 nwr ^rwr: *rrfatfta?r 11 

W¥ 3 T I 

srr<rr ^ysr^srrfagim 11 
5 rfsRT|?err ^ ttgw^rnpn 1 
’Tt^TRTJTJft *OTHfaPPT g^favfr II 
cf'fa ^orsfl' srfafPT^'taft ^f^cn 1 

11 

«wwrw^ ft *tt %t 1 

STfectt^TFSTTqjft ^ ^Rr^f fwwV 11 
toRi# ftwft gg: I 

sn^err cpr sjr£qf^^ 5 rcr|f?r: u 
^rpf nTO#ift ftw 1 

sri'cTT ir«rr igroRpfar srr 11 

cTcf; ^rerfarfir: 1 

?«Tf?TT^WftST *T*T jftwif *rf« 5 *T»r || 
cTcrt fcflrarft^ f^^Rrrf?r^w 1 
^f^T gfarccfin forererafspnfofir 11 

(iii) *r* 3 * ^rrd ^5®^ Avit wr 1 

*rc|?sV t®»nft ^ri'ift * rere i a -<: 11 
^?mrt TRfarefrrt ^^n%?r qjrc 3 *r 1 
^irctetgft: ?«nrarr whtcr: ii 

5 pt% qT^pr frtprr e r p g g T H^q ; 1 

fgp^ait fa#$Fr Frtwrgfojfog i 
wiyft % <?smr *rr * <a fofiwiH.ft 1 
f^TPJft ^ri®ft srergfa s r faift | 

fTTTjjt ^ncT fqnftsJif^Tf^rr i 







• MIN isr^ 



tost ^ 


( ) 

l&pfl - ^ FTOT 

srnj^ arcmM =? fWttSPPt 

g?r Jresrw ’far *$ ^I't^sfsftw 

^TqTf?cf% 
vvt\ w) i 
sarmorfaT fcsff rctR^ 

%f^ <T# TOW^ I 

g?r ¥»rw =sR flaaprpRs'R 
?T!Ji[«rWT Tl?f ff^mt I 

'fre*£t ^ TrarRT’jrgfa"?* 

fcorrF^Twrr i 

ftoi^r *ff SIRT^ TOm'jrf fasnfaHt 
^ *r ?fw f?% sr^f arnr^s'R i 
<r# ^r <r^] an*r sR^t 
■ftgt m *r ^f^rart ^R^irgRwR i 
tTof FT twr^t 5ftrRT STRTift sl^W 

<tpt?# "R 'intf sf$r®r ^^ i 

?vi ? ti#5pjW|)| 

ftarnrorcr 4*r *pRtt€V Trfafoft t 

*C*srm <jjf arR ft 

^ftrff ^ srR ^ amr^ppt i 

sranmfcRT 3*r sarfwrgfa"^ 
yf m ^ gr^f 5rRf a^n^ft ^ i 

jRfpra^ * 

ff ^TTSPTRTT WWJ t 



^T^afTO'Tf 


qanpcfT ct«tT 
^RarTVTZT^TcfV 

^trfRr^ar7T5^rr 


TTarfwrgfwR 
^T^fr SST’jff F^fRft I 
^ if *ar arpreftm 
<tw i 

figbTTorgfwf 


atrf FT ^'Pf «***# ^Rfi^FTif | 
^gpfRSTW sft^f ^l^ u <sl fPTWfr 
5tT<f TT FT 5rjffo^TTf^FTT^ I 

gpuTTrt TtwF#?rt iii^f'isvrg'PPT 
IR l u tfMff KTt %fT^FTf^FTTg; I 
iTffa^PPTCflnfaH 4 iFtfTS^’J^fanfc I 








(iv) arcjo ^ 


(i) 3TO 3TTO 


(ii) 7o^Ro 


(iii) fa° 


( ) 

■>TS'fts>TfT qf^rpfqrr: i 

cT^r cTRfTF **rrm ^ 

TfTf«rt ^ ?Rft 4# ^Tfcqwfcrm 

^TrfsriT t 

nqrcm crt: n^r^pf 

siTsft g R’n^rm ^ fqfa i 

qrggr ^ cT«tt *r^r mV sjRfteqm: 

STf#sp»T cT5f •sT’T ^IWW: I 
apff ^TraRrar =* g^gqis^ra: 
fjprfaT gjwn ^ ^rg^r <^>*5^ i 
3T^r ^ S'gm to % qj»r^: 
qffiRF*TT ^TFTT qm§t i 

innw #N^ sros: tm: sr«$: 
i^sfV ^ft *f sscNm ^gro- qcPTT ?r«Tr i 
3T^r *f srfcPR fTTirg^: qrtrw^: 
irg^«n *r ^IttpcY irttowf *r sr^ferr t 
srerapft gsro ? gwi =fq fnr»?g: 
^rsfarciT s^rrofV i^r^T ^ m*T i 
2*T#^mr f^rTOWSfcrr 
iRsm'Wfr =? qsonft e#qrnr?T i 
^rFflrmf5W5»rT: *sr£3Tf qrgfa^g 
S T gT fa f lfo g gqs r #3TffV ^ q^iqfV I 
^Rnfargr ^srfftfpjT |wf*r*r*rT 
sfr^msqq^f =q m ^srqrfaqnr i 
TOjqqrRRRrtqr §wgq%gqn-g 

srawfeqgqcrt <fcrr«n:«nT ^rag i 
W^TToff ^SRTTWRft s^smifagrw 
=erag;% fq^ngri^ft ^qq^qqf5»qr 
=* OT^q^FiTFf^m I 
l^srr iw?zi srerefjmMt 

wq^TqqrqF^i ^n^fr ^r^quft i 
?rq rngfr ^gq^rr qggsn I'qqfmr 
fq^^TT gq^rwF gq^qftrfrranr i 

ft fr «ro ^qrfqir wg 
g g^rrqr f ^ fasraV qrTO?r i 









mtSTiy 



iv ) $<To 


__ _,* y ,,, u , n 

(i) 3r» atrro 


(ii) g° to* 


(iii) fWo’sro 


(iv) ^T° 

3. 

(i) 3f o 3TT a 


(ii) TO 

( iii) Pr« «r<> 

(iv) go 

(v) *FT» 

*. sstarfr 

.;(i) 3f0 TO 


( k\* ) 

W^rroft §*nTTT?<5T 

$5 ^ fKrer w igtfr i 

^khtTO Pr?Pn ^ 3TfTOcr*mw 

o -o 

^tpt’T'Rt ^rr*r TO?rgcrr i 

^rrof^TTgcTT 

f53i'jft'T*TT ^wt Prt rrrl^Tt **r?rr i 
Prjprr f?5RVr =? f^qTM/^RT 
TOnPTf?anr * OTTORqrrrfTOT i 
srsnrjfefft *p>f? *rr h^<1 

*nt«nft tsto^t Pr^ft^rr 

spFTT h#5^st<tt i 
tre^sn tot <$ stop emr 
g/?rwTO sPr *Nr «n=r s^ppr i 

»Tt|55rd STTOHTT STOTRtfft*TST 
pq^g^ssT^erc^ari =tot ^t i 
silf^TO totottPr? 

fRRT ^t^tot 5?*tt»tptt =q gw>RT: 
qtansresru fcft PrctewirfocfT 
t:tosft spTOspTTptft i 

to#T fteqr ^r (?) fTO’porgfqrrr 

'T^qqfqsmrr# Wiwf 

JT^^nrcrgsRrr fwpft fTOTOift 
tow w^tt sttostt stoPr?? 

> O 

tot nfaft faw? TOfsrerTO i 
^^TOFsPr ?tt %r froflsw 
gftnsr #<toP to? ^^TOnrfsrr 
sfTJWfrTOfrsr -t^tot g^rtPrcrr i 
#TO? fTOTT?5Tt »T*Siqp; PP'TOT 
‘TOTff^ TOT ^WPTTTO I 

WTT5TT PPpTT ^ TPfTTOSPtfw 

>5 v> 

3S?TOTtffprr STf%TOW$S? (?) I 

^rPtif qf^Fcrr ^ tottottPtst? 

wigfiromfsraT i 

ppTK? %Pt pTTORTT STpTOPiTOT 


<§L 











misty,. 



(iii) fir* 7° 


(iv) *0 7o 

(v) ¥7o 

*. ttct^ 

(i) 37oairo 

(ii) mixo 


(iii) f7° 70 

(iv) 50 

(v) ¥70 


5*577lr 

(i) 37° 370 

(ii) 50 ¥7° 


( W ) 

¥*77 JPTO^Tfa: I 
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gaaaaaieaarart a aTaa*a?aarfTat 
nracasaamint a;rrnf;rarftat i 

wnanFjaat ^^nfaffnat 

aan sfsra pa gaaa? arppa% i 
aftna afaa are nTngeffcanann 

%^rprt fnnnT%at rft fafaanfanTfnnt i 
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fprrgggTf*KT gTgsg gggr*fgg 1 
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grfaggj ??gt g^n gggfe?f gigg: 
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«K f$i gftegt weggrew gt?gT: 11 
?p§iqq: qT3=gTR g?: qraqg gwr i 
qTwsgggggtgg gisn^ gfqgt gf*: ti 
ggwTpqrfq ggffq ggisgsr: srqtfgg: i 
^RTSTi^rfR qgifq qggtgt gggp: u 
3TR[fa gifg wiRrfq g<g^ffq ggsret i 
g gg ^ggr <r?g qr^msgR ^g?r n 
gg*g gqfgqW trrw g i 

#*nq?g g qg'w gg^g*g ir gg n 
qggqggggRTg^pffftqm^gt: i 

ggfggqgRsggt gg: qggf fawrqwT 11 

gRsrg grggrgr g g?g wiif % paniR i 

^fggr«gggrg?g gggf gfiwqgtqq: n 
gmgiggg: wf: pr: qTggqgrg i 

gggf qqqfr gf«g fq?gfgt g Wwr gg>: i 

gggrgr wj: grig: pgg grp ?pg i 
gw: wig * gq>grg w*g ggrggg^gg u 
tovnft ggr wH wfesgrcg gw*gg: i 
srfw: ?*rfw: ggrgR: ?g?g g fqgqrcgg: u 
g?g gjfw wg qigggtggg; i 
wrgifggrRR ^g?g wiggmg grfgg^ u 
wggr g^g qgsgr: q?fg?gg gggg i 

girfggggt g'fgggT gfe sngr fwigT gfa: n 
ff5#?wr gpwifgr: fgfe*gfo?gaq# i 
gr^wifg wwr gsgtfq qrfPrfg & it 
qggf: g^n fegwraw ggf#wtf?ggT?gi5rg pjggigg i 
gg:ffgg: wrafg gg p grgifRaPgqg^qfsrc: n 
gtgt?qwrg wnw wsqfarcgTftqg i 

ggfTgfP ggsg feww gtigsggg n 
gpg gptjfc 

ggteqgpg g 
wwVfgpg g 
ggqtefag wtqg 
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gpg Weft g%g it 


pg?gftqg ww: i 
sgfggTg ptggg u 


ggqf 
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o > 
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am at^spf Tvft aqffqqqmqi'fqia u 
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qjqts l«r: jqfosftqTq: tftqqq’aa i 
qgfqqfcqqss qqrfqqqFvqq i> 
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ffi aR^ R^qr fwrci aftRre^r *PTgm¥*Rt 

vPi^fr^y-T7f?r^q rt aT^RrPfF^RTSTfjFaR sreriwte'R qtea^qforc 
*f§T*T^Rgfcr WR I 

%. ^im^ir?r:—vm\i q^Ntaf* g^rqz%Pr®r<rof srjrtst ?ftRT 
iftsr ^ |wr $i% faipr irr^Sr *r«n#r q^wfwpm'tF'R tr- 
faRtfitf ipriR fJTRmoi^feurrciiR 

fq^rrsq.ererg ^cr^R^rrwq^qnr^^r^qrcifR Primer 4q; i 

q^R^pTi^rr'^rrPr^^;—\9. arm^RT:—q^FK^^RR §jtr *Rfa*or- 
pvfqR'q «rrJRt?T?T sPsrr RtR^rr %Rr ffffr*R?«r*nc*rR gRPFfar 
f^Ri^j;.aff soften: 5 : 1 

c. qs^rc:—cTR^fsRrrw q?R*ftj«TR w^gjRfngR srsrr- 
qRFq-dTfRcrff 5 ft?T 5 rKrrP(ir j%pr srPawf ^nrtar^gnc^fker--asff §3 1 

^^jRnriF^RRrmFq?rr«RTRrq^ u 

^q^iwwqR^qfrl^'RrqFc^: j 

^arm^rfiarsT^: u 

?®. n^fqr?:-5T3^fqTT fafsf WSTjar ^^rftra^RRR- 

jflflf flfwrF^r *fipraRro, rarcRFq^rgRqR^cqar- 

. ^rcarfrpwrwr q^ reg^r»nRPw?rerfey 
rmnmw^qrFRiFjR. 1 

RRRTTPnrf^— ? ?. 3T7^qr:-wnm^RTJRR{ crF??R|RFqTRR5rWT^ 5 JT 
7 s R{?'fl<q Hjd 3TTf f^Rd'-l 'RRR'TprRflfrgTRf q^R*Pjf%cR«nvr- 

fqlfiTcRpSR’^^'Jf FffR^^TRr^^f ^W^RFqf^r fRRf^RiRT- 
qrRRpRrfiR J^Rff<R?RrR&T I 

U- 3 : q:r?TPrF^?F^3r?qj ferf^r 

fl^TW q&tfti f*RRRW sj^RRS tVTgRnnrf erpftaWRlTR 
*RRR I 


H- arrF?<T2- 


?v. ir^ttst: 


^R5Rc*RTf?f?T<R 

3 R^ ! TT s3 TT^5i'TTF o r t Rr3>Rf aTJTr4q i 4F^fr»r 1 
$ 1 $ ’ttFt ?r ^rFr ^sqq^ir ?rV?jRT?irrsrjt 
TR?arwJTf'TJTfrRf5rf%qT5r^Rqrr5fi^5PT u 

57RR q^TRTRT 3FT irf ?Rl%r: | 

....Fwpr rearer ?r«rr 11 

^^q*[RRq^^TtRT3«nT 1 
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sftfsrcrar: 3T^r>f^i%sr^: Wt%5Td 3T—*TW 'T^S^'TTfaT 

?. «nrsart arr^n R'r%*Req tpsnrof xrg^gf 

qsR*: sFsrorefr 3 ^^, ^tcrrift ^crnrart ff? ewncr 1 

sFspir jtPtsr ?rg'S' i jfiT3rrf?Wcf T^orTfafTf^TT ^rit ci4? 3rRtpjr?«rr qi^rft- 
*Tfrfa?JTJT 1 

R- 5 ^# srdTJTfF^ Fq?N FfTjsr cptF^^rr treRR^fti-RT 

I%*rcf ^mferr|F?4er^7ft 5 %-ir FqcfFqg?r Fs^F'qirFGetf 

*rr?r ^rgiF^q: y»f ^^Tnrfr 3TF<r<rpTfffor f^qr»^«rT»raf i?frfa*|fk- 

^f7of KtrRTrT 1 
% 

3. 3TrciTR vrir^cf sinner FiWTqfiFeFqR’nrsprrcr 

gfjqrfarnrSreR ftrmF?RPm<ror srfipro^ F^w s^r?n£R«R- 

f«fcr? siwpr fiT«33tffcfcr stFot r^tr q- w y fo r s^*piP5r«R qR- 

faroefl w^rrtf&qr crjt: ^mrctF'mHgsr *r|rfF«T»rfetf5rtrf^- 

FsrFeprw $*ft§«r qqq^ ^qmq^RqHTRFqqrFaq ^iwrfif^srF^fi^ 

v&ttixmig qTF«rarirRr?rFcr sinrarflwr^vfl • 

<rcq 3W«rRr sfcmreq »tr: 1 cr^r 3Rf ?qnrr *r*nrjfasT?r *r?nsr- 
geqer *riwn$«r fa*ranrefr qrqrsp$rRRft arFwi^^frf^grf^TRr 1 
f«wf «tr** fwrsjrFepjs:: R^re^ra-aRf: §«TR^qfRt *r*r*wFRq^wqj; 
^?TT?P|T^rH 1 

tF 5^% Wfsir S*T?for UxT* I cT5f ^RST^TT arcnRTrf'pft 

sriir f*RflwsrfqTF^«rr i piNfc 

•RfiROT: 3^$5JRTf?TfH$$T: ^F^TOT^oft- 

t ri\F^crpr*T0f5r: TW^srPFhr: *f£tfFs?rsnT: orrrsr^RrfrsR: Rqrgsr: 
?Fsttt=pH R-RrrF>Hift 1 H5f q^r mmpmPRFisjjff q«rr5rtwqFmr- 
fiFRFftaT: 

v. 5ft^TT*r: 


*. fT5tT§vr: 


wrtfhr 5 ft*PTw «$asr^ 1 
tf’Wmrar^ 5iffTffJHfn?fTiT IJ 

RpTSRqgRT^cT:?^ 3j%q-^HTqr5Hq I 

•s 

Rq ^ q*m em 11 
vrF^srT«frcrc«f 5 q^i^KT snrrm^ 1 
sRcfcqspfRT srtar <trt ?Fsthrt: F?rt 11 
RRTTRSIRRq fqqtqrsq qRR: | 
RfiRrf *TfnM oqr^nrft^fsPT: n 

iNre ^ffotsf frarisr ^r^qn 1 

FrH fspq^ % 5rsT3|3nrfb^g» n 
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jtwft ffcr i ? 

wnsp^rc *F7r5rfa , H<fK^ n 

3reFcr:?«?f«nf i 

facTRfa^rfasrfa *i7TRTfffs?rrT II . 

q-^sf ??lT*r^f ^ ^ST^*?$P^TfSPT*{ I 
*re? fliftf# qWv feft4 ^mfaWn 
?R5T#!f <? ?i*r wrt st«tt i 
fefft fM'FJT ^ 'T II 

V(aT) ftww- 

^ *FWl #«Wi|3rtrawff^?f arfa^iw^^Jiwsr, 
snfwr, jEftPnf^yq^rf^fcr, f^rr- 

Wtf«| l 

(?) ?n?4cr ?r3?#ff??'"r fjnr%pr vti 

imrrw^TTsr^ arf??rnprfj ^TR'rm qT^?r%4to?rfe?rciT a?T%^?u- 
fa??f^??PT??? ?ff?Tf??^r $?tga:?T f?^??T?f5PraRiT 1 

(?) srcrfffe? ?s?t5r$rc$fa?r 

?t<>s? 1 srspnrsrg^r ??rrf??? j[f? 

wrg 1 

^o^f^sprsf ?2rojf^ sfisTW* 1 ? ????r ??m fs??r, fcft4? 

^Trrr^i^fft'jf, gdft?$:f$*P wtog'T&raRT, ?r*r? swwrc, ^ir- 

f-jpT?T, gcftStfT Wsg?T, C^TTc^T.I 

c*. 4 r ilf^'i '?£!’- 
JTfs^^f ^Tf^cr'rmf^'Rf ferowr- 

f??fa??r??T? f?f?*:?» - - .» 

<^. (sr) ^rwt^^::—^fOTlfR'TT# mrnTfj^%?T?r%m; vmfo- 
Tfcnrr?qT^Trg$rFr wg?'? 

w j g?F??i€T^^?^i^ft???T<?FT fafsR^g. 1 

(?) t???i<jt»t ^faftTwtf^rgfssR smr^T^fRwr^ ?rs? 
f?*rw? 1 

^ o. irT’n'jn^ni’T'.—^uq^i-'-^fa'JilF+cte'K i> CT r?' , f 5 t??t?isft ^4?°??- 
fror cro^gicf ftitf ffiwvsf fa????sfOTipre? ?«rr tf? 5 ft??regw? sftrir- 
/r?ra?^?*SR 


?? 

s> 
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t arr«m <rwpfft?r 

q^ q T CTK fffefo src*TT^nHT... 

XX —wrt ars^rf^arcrqjfcrq aifa^qwfsra- 

farsr^T ^RnT^ftq-fTf^srcf f^flr^fwwTfaT sperqaff^ qmfagsftqfc 
?t?r^q f^ 'f ^ rH?Tf\qt qtimnrtrqirwtqftfcR swqwrfwrcsr* fa^nr^ 
^t^jpos qmefir ^^FTTrf^H^ss^JTr'n’wfirfw- 


X\. ffeppr snnjar tototot- 

msrm sfOT, writ wj®*tfa^«rc *r Twww^far ffergwM VJrgffar 
qxr>rft ^s»T^fwr #=**<* wafaf i 

t*. sfeRRrffa:—3T2T5ffcr Jmwsfgfrr fetfl’TOarg^q 

T?T5^ arsTTr^rf^^r^^ ffaT^srrftof 

Staffs T^ftTfr ^FSJPS^r facT #5Tf«f fq*TT3% I 

\K. gwratfN#*—fagsresforapiT: wnr: ft gsr: qROTafqqTsiTqqqTfq, 
arnff ?rfacrr*H: ^*r^rqfv qqrmifawrni- 

WcrRrPfr: qfof<r: i sqft i 

XX- swpt: cf ftra 5 1 

srmrft fq^qr qpjf q?qr 1 

q^f fqqq^rq^r q $fir qfsmrf'nRr 11 
fRTnfr *TEq**r faqwf | 

q^qnf^impr u 

qqpFJrfpr fqw qtfqqqr^qi^ II 

sTfwnnfwsf1—||| 

x. qsrsrsr:—-^af saqf^^#frfpr gcqfasrs^ 
sfirqnfsnqqr fim^Rrqr*rc*rt qrq^arrRrt q^qrfaqimr^s^qn: 
smR^f^^rf sqfaw srenefts ^qqi^^qHmrfe^ir 3 Tfa<=rnT- 

gffeq enqicr 1 

<i»<wfdTj p rfl wr:—•rem nsrvmn? vfanrajflrf sr^rt 

5K^nf?FT ^fcfteqiqr^nTTf^f srcrfffonT ^faqnriwqr fe<fcr>pr tffar- 
wft* qfq ^ftarCTTfor ^r^wTFPRf, fgrcft^ ^n-qq^R 

apsqpfftcr aqraqwrfaaraq ?r*qf?pfrt^ftRf tfssfcrojt 

. .~ .1 

\. j^qr—,i) ^ht— an^THHqq^q^fremr^Tf*£lr 
^qiqt fa%*f q^q^i 3 #: safawrw: qtirif^fi^^f^fqfcRrnq ajfRmrff- 
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^foprtrr’Tr ^^^ftT^^f53r?«rnTfcrrfy<Tpi: qtqq^mqwi qr^q%^- 
fo^^ffcrrfrdassq^Tf^-^rt qtqqrq’nq^fq^iTO 

f»qfeq rq ^qqffe frfqqsfM^ smqqrqprqr£?r?rTTr 
q^^qT^rr^urr qqraqcjfaqjfq^qt 
?nrcfcrfqff$r qr$«TTfffarerr wt^ i 

(ii) sn^TT—qwqq? qqcrqwfrrqqr TqqqrcrfFmqkt wq^rq^prt 
^ a i raiyf» 0 fef> q$v[ srt wti arm# fttffa wjfcmr qr*r qqrqmxr 
fscftir T^sq^Tm; 3rfqcrr^«i7qcT5fit f^^q^^|Tftq^Tfq??ppff«T?r- 
qqaqiwq^qfqfcftqqt ’jqrT^qrf^crqqqq'tqqi^t fqf?qf mq% i 

(iii) ? n?3 »TT?fo—sq^fcq^wt^^ssrt q^rq^Mf^lw 

qqnFsr ^qqrqi^fq^nnr ars^^qrs^nw Iq^miqqqfrr qqfssr^T 
q^fo^- T r>isqrr%^q^^i^'^f;ar^r , Jit sqrsrqrqTqqqqt qqsqqqgqqrqR't- 
fqqfa^qrq srfqq rwrq^f^l aTTW^f^^cq^ftramjftareqqj- 

gqqjgqi ^rq%q^TTqt fqpq^q; t 

(iv) ar^qT—fsjeqr qqarqf wqsrt qqqqqf qq^ma^w^qf 

qwq^rqqitrrr ^rqrcqeqFqqrfqqlr qqqq^s^r q^wfaarqj^qqt 
qqfq^qfaqqrt: arf^q arrqtfjfqsrc q^fst qqrqf, qftfwqm^i: qro 
qrq^ saqq qqrnr qqfq75r$nq?rf qr#a[ i qqqqra qfsmq^r faisq’fr- 
qrct qfcqqqSr srqqrd qrqqRnr ^nqq^r ^amr 3rr*ta«r% qqqfaRrf 

qqf?qq% qqfqqrqr qrqsqq% afrdqnct =q sqiqra; i tfcrreq qsq? Tq<mf: 
q3=qq«fTqqgfa^r: q^w^fqqoqr qfsmqqmr qqqgsrsq^f^srqsm: qrq- 
qsTTqqr q?wqmqn, g^ter*: qqq%qrsff qj^qrr fafranprf qqqqwfcj; araftqq- 

st qf^q^iRTnqt qsq^^qqt qmqrRTf q^arJJiqiqqqiq, 
arqqrfsrari qtaapqf ^q^qgfaf qfsrqfqqnqr qiqrf c qqqt qra^nqi 
*mqramrq, qftwft claret <qrqr<Rt q^nqcss^r^ 

arfqqrqsfer' qftrq^qFqr q*rr$/r«nj qu^rR* speTqTq«mn, qtrcsrt 
q^qpqrqlf fqq^qrqr arqtqfqfesfan - q«rtqqf qf«T , >PT3rr«rr 

gqqf^^qqr qiq^arrpqt wTqremr f^Kr i ^Rqq^r 3nsft«qq*qr: i 

v. 'ftcrt fqqqt qqqfaqf qqqrag^qmtf, 

fqqP»fqrq®^*ncqrqqjqTq qfqqrvrgfecTT qwsrrqqw imaff wmqT -i 

st. q^rfqqqqt—q^rfqqqcft qq>r qfarq^arjir an^ans- 

qqt qnrfsrsq q^rr^fFq^qj^rqjqcft #ftarr arfaqnrgfat a^q^- 
ftqqr ^W^antt ^qtqqsnn %Rr i 

^TT:— 

N3 

\. ^jrdqqi-qt^qirdqq qqqqrq ereflyqq| mqqmawr%^( 
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;sr ^sansf- 

f<are*«n i cwrepfa sr?»arc cr5^<mrf^5«r^w^t fa^fl'taffi'pfar 
*asr ! f*iffaw«5f wrc^Rf^rwr 4) qgwcMPm mM ’ P t 

^samrfimrwH fafa??T.3Tfffrwr$ffer sqrnrra; i 

r . fijwr; H^ttfenrra-gtj; 1 

(i) %V3r: w^s/aerm^ *r ^Tff-'sr w ^T<rr>r u 

^q-cTT^MH^rf ^riJr i 

i^rrrsg'i^mrfa: f^int^nT 11 

fq^W?T5fnE3f TOf?N f^TftRir 1 
i ?5%^5rtr n 
srcsqpT^refto § %t: q^^qr^TO; i 
esrorcr ^nf^TRf^r^am; ii 

(ii) SfiRRTrfa^: I 

. ^aar aqnritf qqRqq*r u 

3. is^Tra:—--Kfr^d fftsranff *r$R# ^mnrc- 

^^r^faijfacr gf£ ^qrqqnr sRjtf sf 

qrif ^e^Tf^Traf ^ftPT ^f%3w* s*nfa%q, qn* f%^?rc *mr aror 
«3#>rcrc%a %rfV ^i«Rfr 3g3’$: crqq TOwa anlf.••••••i 


Y. Jrsreiqr; 
(i) TO 


* r i • : * 


(ii) Harare 


r;F» .> 
r ri;- t 
to : m 




wfo<a*r ^rraiTT5r * fsi $ Of i 
*pnj?r w frwsNfo faw^ro: 11 

*p?w w%*if5wnwri i sinsr^r^T n 
areft^SRqc .ffloft q^Mudi'diarf^: i 

gr^TRi^ q^RqqqwHqq n . 
sssrfitasa tott fator g qrmfwft i* 
R»*Pjirr fe*reqrr fatrcnr n 

w&m f^npr ^st ?T5#9r5TO%a<r r 

szrs^r^frfgg^qfnr snj* u 

,TOWTO5i qrc^tfsfqifaw I 
. ?t% ^ a 

?qr5WP5rT3jfe fire q qteHd isnw i 
3q ^srr^^cpw'u 
sqrsrqnri^TR^ i 

it h 

wr ?]Wsr q*n q^rRiijrrfq ijsnfefa: i 
jWlf «nf qT^nq^fr^r a 

l* 5 ^ 5fq-m^t fcftar srsnfofti 










qrs^fl' ^ RGst wr ^nsrsiMt i 

ffiwr 4tdT W! ?fW *TWT f%TcTT ^T: II 
5^r%5TT ireirtsTT feqfsrer: i 

^TORTO = 3 f l| 

rshrt ?rrq«rff«r sfa^rfaft ftqarr i 
^TRTm 5 rrRf£r arm k r q^ r^di: u 
ww **®« k*j: ?r°«rf st^tht i 
(iii) n^T»TPrr ff^roraif* ^f =*33 6 it 

arf w R«rr “SRrat finj Rmi: 1 
g^?lr awsnffjfj jfosptf ^rffcr^rar^f^r^qt arwrrawnsr^T^- 
RTrw'l^, wwifei$ <Mb faq ' iir<flw i ^Rrsssjrf^flt^iffnft- 

wn ifW 3 , f ^ pff d#h^fej l 4>if«t 

^TR^r f^ariftR! §r?RROT? 
’ftW^TWftr^^'TTJpFTTRWTnT I 

X. ? 5 ?ftf:—amr^nfar fag^fffsr srfafs faift 
rtrrr wfim wf^«m?f^5rT¥f qqit^frdfaftOT smg<sr*iK 
srf«T®rgis ^rarcssfos smsT^ffawR w^^q^q-ggr^^fanr- 
^<.^3^4 3T«flTlTiftf5pf KTTJTRT I 

%. #rfp:—(i) wzTmfT:—ancfriR f§^5r s r w i ^iw<f 

R^>T ?rra4td'3^f^rf?td'? , ^Rf^r D i^ Rwr^' r rf=njR' j r 
■P^lpfW«rlsrf sqTsr^frf^KrriT fcf **inTsrwTf?i%cr *iff 4t<rfr flm- 

arH^ir^pjfw ®nqra; 1 wrifir ^ fjrvvfagtfif f^f^r'Jiwinwk'T^feTwf 
WSfaipT ^^STTST^nTf^# TO! *Tf SFJdqtfa ^RTtt 'T T^ ftq df 
^4 firf^r -'i 

(ii) freopwrft: ar. qiTTfoftpftaor: 1 

frskarf^snrt rs 4 g^rmcrc: 11 
> ^jp rtwfyf|%iT ftwr53Rf^f?«RT: I 

1 ^™fam^n?^wpm?T 3 *sr: n 

PTf^r^flwd: 1 
'Ewfcs^^qwrr ^WRpreqfa^ii 
^q^rftrsrT: ^ ^nr TRfcnxro <& 1 «.;■•■■ 

?. *TR*TRT qRTRftcSTRf^# CTSfripj fjf’pT ;fto<|of effipRT^ ^ 

?ra4tRR’3? RRRFt rn?#fflqr?t ffe, Wlfx VJilxQ^'iPT foitKWWJrftTfi: 

qvm JT^Rifs ?rr ^3 1 .•. 
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sr. smrrw faf# qffr# sRft^nRTjffcr sF$T<qfaq4: m^- 

g^r^f?T3rn>TSR jpmrqvnf^q ^T^qTTT^f^sKrsriTf^rPf^qT^TJT^TVTf 

tfqraqfrPFRg"q^RUcKFT f^T^T. I 

«r. ^^iiTWprr-srrctrpf Irwf TOgmi Tssrc^fnrnttffa fomqi?*r 
’'rcrttfc ?nrf*TT»»n5ftr?f TSTfffj srere sfipfar 

1 *msq qr^qppRr^Rr qwnqteq? q^rtr assrfiqf w*sftat ffsr 
^Prw^^f-'TRTTr^f^xfca: Rq^Rqr4^g , qq|p?fr 

<#fri . i 

\. HfrqfaraTTT srcqiwtsrqsrt ^tt i 

(i) nr® jtto swf^stf tfqr ^vTjfiTsrTTfsrcnw u 

wr^Nr^m f?5?jt 5ftTT||T?r¥rrgTR i 

gsri’ef ^rarest ^mreqrfq^fqrrq n 
wqgVfot ^ ^erqfirfqcri «r^ i 
qqqte^mnwt q^gsrFq^FwR u 

5 p?rfc>n|t nfnlfart i 

wsqqifaqRT sstr ^nftcq^mr^ 11 
fq^lfa^r sqrWcT ^r^fJTTTJT^fTOriT i 

(ii) cTo HIo STcqTWtST'T^t q)Tf I 

^rf wcsfR^r vrlm arm^nrf^m^ ii 
qqqNwqsrt q^qg^ifa^Fq^mr | 
=qg^3ff 5ft5rf3Tft ^THtJTt sRsrercj; II 
^^q^g'wqigqtit ^rs %i 
VTO t w^qgq^Hsqqif'Jif qrf^rtr 11 

Fqqtqq^r sqr^^fl arsft^BpjfasPT i 
qi^#q^T^R?ftqTqq^rqrrT^ || 

3T5lf^5Tiq^Rrr flTlfeqlq l 

3 m^rcJravrt ^r^^TTf^fqarq'ii 

:i Freqsqrqq^ftqpq: ^mrtqMRr<rrq i 


y- q i ggsft —3n;qrrtipfgffg ggft^q g#f*ri snrrgfFe^ 

gwftinfWf faareqr;q$rc*(Fqarf ^fmnffa^facri ^qq*rf*nfjnsn jjaijarrotf 
qtort qr«q^fi7T?ftr>TqTWj?t ^ginfaqt^ i 

xrzqsr^^frqTcqrq frftfcf fqsqre^r <fter fag^rf qsw 

5ft?flf?RTqFOT?I^^Tt ^^q^qpqqfa'q^W StfS^qRlFqqyqapTrg ap- 
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KRfft^HTWfnTf^^ «ps*r.“*:. I 

3. tr^srsT f^r^: h?tt: sqrsT^f^rn - : «s^r n 

(i) ffr^TFTT tf^WT: f^'rst^ffsiT: II 

^offV^t^r TTgr: semsfts'rcforiST: n 
qftq^rJRqrqT: ^jfT^nsr^rf^r: u 

fONFTr ’Tfl^HT trt^n^^pTcfT; i 

qqqtottnw: ^Tprcnrrgrr: n 

(ii) f^35rr^ir^—ir^rf^5^w5FRft 
^cT^TT^ft'Tp!: SRTTrfte'Kt q'flWnfKTFqsrqi ff^FFTT ^T^T^TTt 5Rf53Tf7 

*rd«rt faf^fe ?rr qqFrrfa 

f fwf 5irrtT5T^frert <r>5st^3t 5nr>T5# cr*n 

^ arrw^^^ T^crftar^^er^f ^ 3 ^ 5 # ^r- 
f<r$# s^fsnpfc ^T^TT^f^frfr faffarfor ^f^Rf<rffH%5nfa 

qmr grsl^Fft^^f sgmqRfawri ^n^r-srer 

=*, ^nrjr^r- 

5T3n| qq:-qra-^q^-qqrqq-q^-fq^-^q^-3^-q^q^-qs*r%F qrqr^r ^r— 

gsf^rt !<T^T¥gt ^FTT^pfr^rcim 1 
iR#pm 

fq^hFsrst EJTprra; qY^^R^fWr 1 
v. qafaq’ft—'vmfY 'rYenror? fa>prr faNi qsfsiT sprqjpr fr?f qfsrjf fatf 
amr *Rf ^facrirMY qHfqf^pRqt qqqtorterr #rt sr®?- 

qrqY^ff HwlWft qrq^: ^ra^f^qm^T- 

yqTfq^sreTf f ?wT«flTRTqTft: | Jr1i awt 

fawr fq3rq | sr : q ; aTflft qcqr^ftsfqt fxrqgfsJcP^Rnrl' fa'^rq'Trg sRrstf 
qf^^q^^qfRifffqqrq;' • qrq^r • • 1 

*.. srar'nfcfqm fi^arpftwGRT facnrorf *nfYwg 1 

srs^nn&srf ^ ^%arT’ r *ft^^ff%«r?rn^ 11 
qtf fqm^rar 1 

srsrnrcfarcrt qnY ^rarqq^^ff^m 11 
$qfa^TT¥* l j | JT? *rraitRif*nr»sSr 1 

af^T^WH^^crf q^qr^^rRujlH 11 

%. farfarifa^qsw^m^iri gqqrreFFRt 

'fsrriff q<%frqRrfqgfq?rin wptF' rgf'Tcit T^girr- 

mfT'jfrq^qqff^ sqrer^wfimqf 

W'q^'PWTTt wOT«tf qrqfgFW: ^TTfqq’jfg^rt ^ 1 
«. -qsfm^rgqrftifY ^'^pq# f^»u sfaTJnnrgft 

q^n^ffY qmsrs# T^maY fqrn«ftarr qtfYRMYfe’fr fqfaqsrw * 









mtsTfi K 



( ) 


<SL 


*?• rsrcvr^f <t f^rr ^ffogisrr ^^ a 5RR^fOT^?rr 

^RTTOpTf^^OTqT^^fftpcr^RfRIT |^3fT WPRTffJr 
¥'|iA#MfRNIJ 

\. R3rR%ra—^3rnr%*n:r ywrr fag# ^cnfarr T^R7^fa°r^wf# 
^?n^?^«nfT3rRsr | Jr s i>^gTTr arran^i qr SKScr fti-ff?!^# 

^qr<T3^5<J3-^^if?rTFPr szTrmr^ravrr ?5jiTOTpt sr^rfafcrt 
siMvftOT^r gafanrsw a r#«tg$ gr i 

?o 5TgqT?T—Tterjf^FR'T^iRft %T ^q^HTWr^Jlff^fqcrf 

^r^qs^fjr^fr^ETJ^r^arr i stfemfr wr«t 



? ?• farc^rr—TOcRr frsarfa^g#^- 
faf#Nrfa 3T#Rgjfe# ^r^r^rgr^srff afsTW-T #wft# 3fa 


\. m## 

(!) arefr^iRT 


^r»^r^rMf TR^Hfafat qr^^TPr>jw... 

^<NHIR^TW—^5cf tr^ 

tprfat <miw ^ryrg^mr ^T P ^ i 

^'TrfoRT I 

^kKwVrcffaJT #f#rr g-gSi «&<*(. i 
5%*RFPrr fPTRrfa RfNfa*rasrarr*r n 
fcRPfa STTxfaffTCfaf *<TTg I 

i 

fwaOTF^ R^%ffSicrcm?ng i 
faf^<5Tg#FR?3t II 

'fair (st) wT^RH^rr *rg^g*RTfa#i|; i 
g^TOTRlfa #Rff 3PR# gtfWft II 


(ii) arpfaiTfat 

(iii) *rrct# faf^r 


f?pT%s$ o ^qrcriRT fa?sRflr wrowrf #: i 

f^«TT^TK3f^??rR |S£T?T ?T^FT HRRiR I 

jr#wrcraF# m## ?rr#ra# i 
3 swjfafasrJTr— smt fag# fajfar ?mta# frmT5rfR«Rt anew# 
fayjfaq;, ^rf^fa#rRRt, f^^TOF-rfsarmTar- 

gamt, arnrsn|g# ^rr^sf^'TRnwpcTyirf^r:; ^Rg^ntfar# 
faRrer Fnfto <rt# ffo rrrt i 














MIN/Sr^ 




tfr^PT^TJW 


( W ) 


3 . famqqqi'RTfaqT—faqrqqqrqTtfam wnft fa^t qsw qf?rpr 
fqqqqt ^^r^^esiwjrwpflf qqpf o 
qtqrqTqqRT qqtq^feqrr ^qifqsqfaqf 
®ttcwt gst ^spm i 

*. ^OT|^t*rf^*rTcirFr strnrRr; ^qq-rir^pfr raw 

?fer<Tfw^r^ qrqfqvrti qf:wn3FT:, fqfwvrfrcsrcr 

qdqqfaftjfFTT TO^r^SHTR i 
X. srerarKi^—smqrq qqqqf q^rqrTTiff qrf?qjg;qqsqr fg-^r^rf 
qfsr'fcr qq*qq#m«fRt qr<tq ^fr^^T^r^srnir crqqqqt fq^qf jpg%5it 
TifST-^kcrt fsqwrer qwinqrftqspt sf srr^fararei qqqrtfteqqTqq^- 
^f^rursr^t gT?ga?qTHT^frT^Tmt «r=Tgfqt fqqqff I 

?. ^T^ftfrin—^rnwW?rfe^fsf qr^q^qifqarfaqqTqwq 

sr^^^^^rfy^^^rsw^fsT'n^rirr^mFrt f^JTftnfrtFr^R^cff ^rr^r i 

R. W^RT—t 
* 

3. w^srftrifciFJ—ftracnTt fq«prt qgqqr "ftqqterefsrjfar^ srfqipr 
fq^qt qrer^q^TOfsrqfqqRrq q^qqTqqrTq^qrqTifqqqr^ q.i'rzq^- 
fqqTOTt ^STqWJSPTr 3TJT5f2f?qgrq>qf^f5 Tg^fggfq ^f q d qgqvg- 

fq^reru qrqTq^RRt fj^qq?§fqq*^qTqqeqfeqqt.i 

V. qqgqRT—cnTnTTqcfttTTcUH qR% qqrTflRJrqr sfaqt Hfqqq^ir 

§f^rr*rr%W5tf fpfrqqt fqFqqq g qrq ^K - 

qqfa.Eqrqrq i 

«.. qqsrqfr—qwqRf fferf fqg?it fq^rqr qqw frcqgqsTgfaqqTqmf 
q^rqr^R^TOT^Tirt q^g^qq- ^w-iKid^^qiq^^qi ^qffecr m qt 

qTftqqmqrrqqWqfejff jfaiwFT sFrfcfq fq^rra-. \ - 

%. *r|PTPjft—qfrmfff fftcrq'T? fqpr qsqqt srfawtf fq^qt frror ^M - 
qftrqq^qqf; gfsrqfq^j W«*9T q^fq^qrwqqsrr:; qqTqrqfq^N; 
TM^WflWflWf*HTn; fafqqTWROTr sjfRRTT qqqtqqf q^5Tq% W'ZWm- 
qqtq^T 4ff ?ftqqtqfqfsqf^ vrTqtRTcqTqq i 

< 3 . q^^i^^rr—fferr fqjjmq 3rew qqqq^qtqsTqrq, gfsTw qrfqgf 

qfqqqtqq q;qrq Tqq ^f^rcjpqRrer ; gfagfa qr^r anrqq^ ^ q sR - 

Tq%ftqTqq1^5^qt^#rf ?r%5rt fqfsRq I 










( ) 





csmrrvT: i fcftw ^r— 

?. w^rsri^RTTT—srfwTt ^<fYcrt ^sfnrffbfr 'tfa^4taw*fpg f%%^T- 
ww sfsroT^: ^R^Pr^^RRsrifrofli qprq^: WR^m^«nf^ff 
<rcr*Fsra?r <Tf?r?[raqfs*r<TT WT^pn^i^f«Rrf fa^r i 



^g^TRT—'fk-W-! 


Ermr- 


Tr^Rtm^rp^^^m^crf sf«T<jbr *h:?pt sr^g^Ysi’T'rf^gt fa^TO^r- 
srcrwt Tcronregf fMf.i 

q^sqrto^Tf^Trf%cr ^3JRxT— 

o VD 

*. srwiTW: $4^ 1 

ar. Tr^TEpr^f—fs^srJrcnTsr $&wr fwR ^Fwirsr q*r- 
^qrTwsrifT^ET^Tiwjf 303 ^ 1 ^ 1 uvT^wrRT^rr 4 * 37 - 
iftWflRSF ^^rffwreftafar ^^4 ^afsrTfw^R srfefo 1 

9r. stirr irjrt «ft5^n|3j»T|r^T5f 3nsj?^r 

srgprerfaSft ^ 5 ^'jf «Tto5P£3r gfgmrt^fo? ^* ra * >4 3 ^1 < f4 ^ 3 ^r * t - 
emr^t: <H ti i t <rsn4 §w- 

^Trnrt srarfRf^^f «aff®>r qfiTte 



?. «p5rtct 


^T^n^Rsqr?s!it arnfrff frffRfcr 
wsTg =qg4qiqt ?Rt?rfiTfw^ftRrq 1 


qRqRufffnrf 




^sfur ^cq^TTt 5 f%fcT^Tt iRtWT I 


3Sqqrratf%s<reri 


fs^rsuJrqRnp^t =q q^r^rT^feiw 1 
irfsrir fRitf 3 $«>wif p'fo'fta 
TTOiwmsirqt q^rfR^fqrcrm 1 


Tf^q% 4t«RlTt ^ ^qqfeqRIf^I^ 1 
'ftcRorf *rfr^rt 














misTfy 


( ) 

*r?eRTrcr 5 11 

RcFNTeroi ^ff 1 

STRratRRft RTR^jprarfa JnRd: n 
ftffadRdRt fs^srt ^5Tr^ N f5fr?755^t fafcRRT f^R- 
qwf, <fsm§nft qRqrerf tfter^rf fafRRdirwfRT fjrwsrt ^'mrfRt, qfsrsR- 
zrt qwfftsf Remftr iTSfRSRrt fg-ffirt fafRRr 
wt Rdd<Tt*r qffsppt fcwarr fdir<prRr d^eTTOTpcrFr i 

^ PRITfacTr 3 . RWSrnRRJSfRTT f 5 f?Rdd 

*. faeRRT—idTOWTefT JpeTT faiRt ^V^ft dHRd«TFTcPJf3? dTdT- 
W^Rt 5PTRT ?f?T 0 Tvrtd f^Fr^RSPRRRT dnRSRRRTOt 

Tf^RRlT dT^ftdTdFSRdV faVTPTT RRTcr I cTRTT dftmdTR FRhff 'ftcfT 
^m-rr dRFfrt few htfr wrarw^mri sfemd fHd^jRSRt Rcr- 
^fsrorwr, dr^TTF# dfiJT^rr fsrq^^TRt fs^rsrt dFR =* F^ftwRi 
stem dFFCRFT fafefdR I 

—^crR^*rre*r 

—?• 

R. d«ET dh-3TTR^r SIR^sTPTTSFpprt peRdfegcT 

<RRR^3ri qTwftSrwsrsR diRwrEnjEraf wsRijfsm i 



?. H^TJlfRERT R. qfTRpFFTTfedt $; qpTRrprfRTt XJRjqTffr 
X.. F§fadRtfd ^fRFR qfcWR RQTof cfedd I 

cTRT: 

rrrt:—§ fRT:, fprw i ff^rgRd—iferr, gw, cftarr, dRrr, wr <#fa 
d’f qRr w— 

IWT? dpft*T dTTl^ff FfffefTf faiRR WdRT 
fq^sRR RsfeTcrrep^RR i f d |ttt R*TRmr JTpFTf srRTvfte'Rf ^Rt p^f 
q-cprfarrr fqfaiPWffqRt srsrRg^r qR, sfifrtf fectof qfef, pR m, 

dg«f TFTdRR, dR fR*rf?nf, fedR Ref, f=fR *FRRFT, *R?R ^BRSlfof 

qprrf ErcRRrar; dferwR ^r-^-^-arfrq-TO, 

qRg%q dqr^3f^qrqTw^:<^T^^/qi5R^f5(rqRRq>5r?mt Ersto- 
q^?qr gtfsmt-ErgfaTT, qmrR rj, iffernrqT^r qre gsRgfr ^ soaR 
^ 3TRR few a^Rtfwfapff 'dldd^T qfeft I 

?. dwqfcf:—■qndR *mfeT RddR 3T2Rf?fq^fR wfaRTgfaeT 
















( w ) 


<SL 


3- srerffT*: 


srcsnjsf 3r 4q« f $«T *gqf fqyt w fr y q fq , sotw%cr gsR-sir- 

^ srrtnjti fqvr-^r , T-^?^r^ r -Jr^f^7r?T-3jc^iTRrsF'Tn=r- 
q>0 *r ^vFtt€t ^faqrWqftqqfafa i 

V. f^TRT«F:—SITcfTHT fflf# qr*R^<T 

qs^faqrrqrqr ^T | w^r1?rrT7^f V7R7T fq^?ftsq%qpT--'..fai^reer- 

qnr^ffqft ^77% i 

*rsrn$*q;# i^TT^q^^r^’T i 

q;Riqqrfrmefjr fwpTof ir^raffrq it 
cffcW Hfrdj qsjfqrorwqrJT i 
3Tf?nf *r^iTte fasrrgq^ u 

WT^jq^fripT I 

srRrsfterSfo u 

•n 

3TRJTH T^cT Ttef ^ 3PqT?TPTP?TTf SRiR | 
^5^3f ir^pNf fawRsrqqtrsrqii u 

*ftsrw qsig^rrR fr^fipT qRqrfoHT i 


*. ^cr^nrn:: 


3T£i?T# H^NK 
SRJTTTffeg^FqRJT 
srqqrRdqoiiwvd 


.i 

#^>mfq R?FR it 
•\ 

^^TTfaferf 5TSPT I 
fs;m#r fcTBsffr i 


-^sj^MR^TTq^ sqraFnsnfqrsnr qq- 

ajsmwfsf >r-fTTqr^w^^qrqTf;qcf qg«fq 
^qqwqqr, ^qi^H'idRrqqi^fqr^THvfifqfqqqRTrq;^ 

rnRW wirWrqqRqqqgq: qqcfftq? f^curPn?ftCT^i'i Rraftqq 


%. qsrfaqfqqq:—4<d^rqq*rogHqv %r snrirg^ 

^fer'q qte 7R =ft*rctf *pz qtrTfr stri wr^nfRcrf R rn^r 
q^jqiRgsm <sfiff<'ifa' 6 Ft: qsqiifT^jqqmsR qRfwtqqrcqRq^R, 

O. qW5^:—4<MIK TTcf qq^q^uf sRJpr spfqsj^fR 

PwM sfertf xti qur sr^ppr, gffcr qf^sfqqtss iferresr^ sot, q%q srfsm- 
Mm>i'4<«^>t r^qq^^ftiTdirc^ qpRcf, (T%?r fq^q- 

^qtfOTqTTRqt 3fM % 3Tqf!?RRTq^rRrt *RS qPT q qRqqf, VfUJj- 
sftiq *fip»wi3W*sr»f)f faq forq, fstffaqftRrqqqq qfcf sftfq q, qr*r- 
qwn^j q, qPTficflqqi^ srqqrr q^cr q, srirr strict i 


























( w ) 



=;. «trrr: ^SpO*#: 7Rrgf7*rc: rr- 


sri^rcR^iKr: r^str^ir: impRrr RRssrimT ^rirsr^tr aorogsrstf, 

ffPRrt gf^fafr fcnsroTf^f, fasspRftqrft hstrrr;- 

tf^TPrt epfrrgCTgtf, RRrmsRRRr 7R?RiRR7qTj3T, towiiw 
rtrrr 33T, srroftffafr rrtrrtt^ ?etr, ^RTtaf? spsttcr: i 

SaRTOT 

?• ^rc^sTefr—iTfrcrc?^—■*m?fJ ^fe^r^ra 

feRPR-rtaft rrrj^stt rrt rJr ^r^ftm^3rErTt^?5#rrf?r- 

3R°rrw ^cfR^jftRRTsro ^RRmT^ftrer^Rr RRTRrsrfrwtff 
areRrefef?r Rgf RRjd?cr??)r ?g>i^f^^fcT5^fT?^r%cf5r>^iTT^ i 

R. RrcrfsRr fRr RRre^$ilf*t?nr rft Tr r r - 

3 frit RteRR i fRR^fsr'W <ct gltaw^^RfRrftRTRRgsrr arfaw^T- 
wtftfg'pft sr^Rrr^MRft w|rrf?|Ej<te^aT c rl : T^'df%rr5S!5rT %% i 
3- ^JTTRrft—sr^RRrft i^qr Rg# ^rshtstt 3^fc^R%5fr srRRt- 
**rarr ?cjr^ri5R?R srfwgf fa%R ^TRregtg rthr rjjprror^jt- 
fa'gSRPnRTn'far, 3TRT?g3P| R£R^r^ 5 pRg:7ig7T5Ti|f1 jjfR:, S[«npjR 
snmfR 5?^Tf?r RRarffr, ft^w^aifwr %fer 1 

v. ^rfrfT^r TRmfRfr gqffof^»mfouwi 'fapptf rjttr 

?f5T^R^f%?rf|cTT»T 35S#farg?RTTRrg 
3WW»RRf?T'»mfW RRgvqT 5PTrfr^?f5T l7 I ( TKt ^ffRRRqRr RTT^ I 
7rRRfwgRTg*«TRre# s^rg# afwfr, sr^ g-vrsfr: qr?#srtf«TRtg'# srf<rerf?r 
wfcr RRR I RRtfOTTrefqt: RR?fifrR- 

ssreftrarf!^ 3fa^rPT5R*<fr*rff?r wrfwmRsrRftcRf^'wit 
RffRrrTTR^ p5%7*ft *TR^ I RRT>: 'TTRTt: RtRf: iftf»THft: R>^ 3RTft?ff 
arfcPrargR tr-tr *mcr 1 

K. g^Rg^r—g^RfR fagRT^rfcRtfir q^jR, ctst sPTRP-gsr-Rsj- 

$rcr; ?rir wr-#; rrtrtrt rsrrtt 1 

%. WTfafRrT—(^PgRT fkRR RRT 3PRT RRRTT I 
\9. RRfRJTftaft R—IRfeRTToft RSRg<sft S5HTR, Rff 3T| o 5I73tRR- 
rr-rr, rjt rrrrrr-rrtt, sr?R5fter?Rr 1 


^TRT^ftSCHTft q^vf: 


mV^f STfcT^T-^reTTiT 












f^W: (cT^fS^o^q-) 

V&W- 

?. 

fqqsrcrar 

R\% 

R- 

fawteifw: 

RV» 

3. 

f^t -TR Jfap^ 

fy 

V. 

faq* 

R\* 

'<• 

r^WJT^Rffoi 

R%*-R\\ 


fcnftfqr: fsnrfacRr: ^t 



fsRT^fTpT 

3°? 

ST. 

^fWER feqfaftRf 

3°?-V 

V 

%«RR 

?oK* c : 

*«. 

ar^fTWif^ir V,,;! 

^ct; 

??. 

Nrsfr^t ^i^frr q^-cmrqrfe- 



9T. SR'PtSRTqq 



w. ^rf^-qsRpq-^'ff^T'Jrq; 

VV!« 


*T. faqqnffq gRSR^mqq 

1U-U 


q. fq^T*fw^q?q^jrr3r?r feffort Pwfqif 

in 


t. qrqirqqRqqqq 

** 

m-iR 


% fqqjptffq ^rr^qm^qqjnr 


?/?• 

qRmfjjRt igqrqnrfaiiRr: ^qRcRrrqVfarrq^- 



^aftqfTr^nr?qqqnrqt JRsRr: 



fwf ^qfan^#tR?Rqr#rr ^prcrsg^Rf f^qm- 
^r^^^¥qrr^^^Rt^fc*rr«T^r|^5r?rr5ra^'T^- 

?V. fo^r-q$p*J 

? *. qfim 
?V f^sR-fafa: 

I'S. 3T. eRRrfaqr: w. q-f^^fTTf^spR^ 

Ff^qr^rtNftT: 

? % WqRSTqq 

R°- fw^^foT 3qq?:—pRqfira spiff Rqrgnftiftsfq- 

Rl. f%# rcrfe*qsRJiR.. wfw&q fe°. 

^3. fsRjorr: 

^v. f%^EPTT: 


xn-R\ 

n%r§Z 

n\ 
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*w* 
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%$R 






Canons of Painting 




?. fqqsrqqr 
(i) r?o go 


(ii) qo \$\ 

(iii) aro 


<si. 


'P'JfRT qq* fqq qqqqRqqtWqq I 
iffpJT sm qqqq| qq qfqfoqq II 
qqr srqqt qqpTT 

qqioqqrqi nss: qqrq: i 

qqr htftt qq*: fsrqtq— 

*q«rr qqRTfq^ fqq^q: II 

‘fqq f? qqfq^Hr *pr qtwr q fim' 

fqqfafcRq qq wM qqoq*q i 
q^rfaRqqrerrcq u 

?qRT jt qq gqq?gt q irfgqt i 
fqqrjqt:£q m qnfmqqsrfqqr n 

qq fqqt^qT \r \q?T fmvKV. u 
qgRfrfaqsjTlfq 3ftqqtfqT%qqT i 

fqqfqfcpqr: qq qqrcgfaqpm: 11 
^qqqqtafwiT qorf q fqq^qqT: t 
cFrt q qq%qTf? fqqqqfqqnqrqrq n 

qqqiq qq^qqq qqqqtq TOmq i 

> > 

qqqqq qqfaq q^qtsgqqqqpt u 
'mfqr q?qqq?q q% q??qq qqT i 
qqfcqqqq qq qqqfR qsrqrfqq; n 
fq?q fqqqiqqraq Rqisrasq q*q^ i 
qTfqfqqqq qq qsqfqr q^rqsTqT n 
fqqqqMqiqq qq^ fftaqfl^r: t 
fqqqqfqq qq fqq Tifqqrqq q n 
fqfqqqq qq qqq> qnr: qqq qq q | 
*mrreq qirqqqqq qqq: qqqrcifqqr: it 
fqqqqfqq qq" qqqrrpTfqqq i 
qqrtfqqfaqq qq ^qra qqqrqqrq u 
q^rT’jgTfqqgcqq't tfqqrcfqqT qqr i 
^qf fqqfag qq qprRq fqq^qqrq u 








'•* miSTffy 



FaatarFa: 

Fa<> 


Fa# a;<H ifirasar 

Fro Sfo 


( ) 

fp'rsrFs’T'rrr: *rf nam: Faiammar: i 
3mm aRma$#a frana afcaaaFa u 

*\ ft 

sma^aFaa <r^ ^sama aaa*a i 
Faaraar# ma a Fam^afaaaa: n 
amma a Fan maa as^a aaaarar: i 
asfaspnra aa FaaaFaamr amr n 
3 ^aaa: ara aa Fhhhh am i 
Fmanaamaa aa a*mwraRmmr n 
gaatePraaT aFaa: 3 ?ri *§rmaa: i 
atomar aara*# faafna gFeamaFa n 
firoMdFwi 3 arFaa a amaraa i 
aasg aa% Fa# HaaFaTHrmppra n 
la> Fat Fan: mf^cr: sarm aasa^mn i 
FaHaaFa# ia a ate^a n 

mTt 31% aa a# FaFaqiafnamm i 

Cs c\ 

atfFsaaaa Fa?a Fa# Fm# ana a n 
3 rt: tt aasFarFa Fa# aaraa t 
aaalr fan: ^a Faa$# mmaa n 

aRraaa ^Fmrr ararat ffaamaar i 
mmiar asaarafa ^a?#Pm a?igFa: it 
a^RTH HW a*F?aaa i 

Fa#a nr aaf aiar ^ag^rar mcrem: it 
at <f*aaT atf#ar: aa? sng^ar ^aartaa: t 
c[h amgFa: faar Fa# asraagaa it 
ariarara a am F^RremimRgaa t 
aar a# am Fa# #wtaarprFa: *aar t 
^asa aar mar arftmtjfTFa mhr: it 
aRR# # mnaa gaFaar amraa t 
a era Fa# Fatar a# Fa# mi aaa it 
aa aar# rtataa maaaanaa: >ja t 
^aar^Faaf# aaa^a aaraa it 
marmFaFaar faea aRaaanfFaa#a t 
Faa$# a marfa a?g maaaaFaa it 
sfaarma# #a a mraaTa afaFaa i 
Faaga amasa ggaaFaaaa ! it 
Fhh^hFh^hth #Fa aaaaa aa: i 










( Ws ) 


y. rr^ Prrr 

RRfo (^T<> 30 

st. fRRRfrnif°r 

fRoRo 


(• » \ —’S- 

u) RTRRto 


(ili) %?R° 


farer 3 fsrarrctq fRR^R ggfRRR 
rwt r four rrr? grRhtfR Reft 37 

RRTRSR fRR$R RfRSRfe 

RcRRRRfRRH R f%R %% Reft f?R 

RTcftR Rt R RRffeT R?R Ref % jf%RR 

anRt^R fRRT Rtf fR?rft r rtrrrr 

«(TRt?f cR ff RRR RcRRTfR RfRWfR 

RftRRjfRfcft RftT RcR RTRRRfPT 

¥T>tRT: STRTWFfR RTROR RTTRRf'RRR 

> 

RTR 5 R RfRWRf ?fcT fRR RTf RFR I 
RcR R R^Rj RR RTRT fRR^R R 
fRR R^fRR jftRcf tPFR RSrRrfa RSPRR I 
Rfc^^RtcflRFRIfR fRR cTcHcRf®^ 
RtR^f R 5 RTR R RfRTT g^faRR | 
RgTR ’ fRPJR R RtR RttRRIfrfR^ 
SRTR SRTReTCRTRR tfRR> RfRRRft I 
RiftRfRcTRRt^ RgR RRRtcRRR 
fRR cf RTRT RR SRcRRTtRfRRRRR I 
fRRfRR RRT^RTcf RIRPR RfsftfTR 
RRWIRrfR RcRlfR RRRRf RR RlfR^R 
RtT^RTfRT^R RRRtRlfR RTtfRR: I 

RTR 5 R fa^RR RR RRR RpRfRrRRR 
flfsRR fRSfRcRTffRRRRRfRRt |RT:'l 

RTRftR% ftrermtfcT RRT Rf^R fa?R% 
3 TTR>RRTR?fRc% RRfR^fafR RTRR I 

^i^rrrfRTRt rr rrrt^r R*Rft 
RTRPrR RRIRRIcf fRR R^RTRRR I 
RRRROFFRRR TRpRR fRRRR: 

rFrRRR#RRR RfafRR fRRR RT ; I 

C\ C\ 

3 RRTW RRT fR^RfRS RTRfRRRR 

TRRfRRR sftRcf RRRt?RTR3?R% l 

fRfef fRReTCFfR fRR RtRR|RRR 
TjRtRTRtR^RR TRRfaRlfaftf^RRr I 
fRR RSTRR^R ttRfRcRT R^Rfif: 

flf?RR g fRRT RR R?R 

RRff ^RTRR fRRfRcRfRRtR^t I 

fRtRTRt RJRRT^Rl'RR RR 5 T^RR% I 







• MIMStyi, 



fqqtfqT: fqqfqqqr:qr 
(i) So $o v»t 


(ii) arc ^ 


( ) 



fr^fV^4d JTtT 5T ^qf fq%qqj| I! 
fqqrqmfqfq qqitf qf: fqcqfqqro: i 
Tqfqq ct«tt tjjftfqq fqqfafq fw i 
c^Fqqqqarifq qqfq?qr »jraqr ^ II 
#?qq: ^rPxr^Tf^r fqSrqfcr i 

«p?ftfqqfaq W# fqqqrtf: JTiqq: II 
^5^ qq ^f<JT qfq{q*qqq I 
SP^'Olfif fqWRT 5TT^TT^ITlTm-5frt|: II 
’Sfttlftw* qq qqNl** q*q% I 

..wfqqfqfq ^q^ n 

q?ir q? st fsq qr qqr fqq*q q*qq: i 
qqq: fqq?qi?q %qpqPT qqr qqq || 
qqsqfqqwft qrfq qiq?r> qqqrqwr: I 
qrq>qTqfqf«ri?qq qqFqrqfqfsreqqr II 

^fFTT q?q fq^mft .| 

fqaqiqt qT^qr'qf q fqsq q r jyMriw i^ i 

q"F^aq:fqi»TO'nt fsqqrqqq'ifqcn^ i 

fqq^qTffcmrqrrq f qwmqfrq q u 

^^Tqt ifqqRf q qfqqf iSotJ|| 
qrfiqrqf fqqr ^qqrqtqf ^qqfqm i 
qifqqm qsfftosfrfqqf qreq% n 

qqqsrq^qwT qqfar wftfqqw i 
qiqtsrqfqqmqr (qfqq??fta qsfrwr ii 
q^nqnrqqqwf q fqsqrqr )?qqqrfqqr^ | 
qqRaqiqfq^iqt qqr qqtqqtfqqpr ii 

fqqiTrfqfqqnrPT qrgqt qifq qeqqq | 


.II 

qfqqrqFT tqrqr *qrqr qifq i 

qsqq q^q^rrqr ^qrqnjq q;q q u 
qqqqtqf fq^rqr qqqt qq q ifaqi ^ i 
fqqjqTqfqqpRq q^q: qsqfq qqqij u 
fqqqtq qqqqrfq qqiM ^Kq^ i 


qftfqqq>qT^qqnPrc? qrqir qq qpqqq ii 




















( %** ) 

TTffe: wre I 

5piT^ 'TTRrft ^nTT?: f^T^trTR": II 
f^fsin^f g^qmsgsgRr HTrfep? i 
ert f o^ m Jiwhift gspsqrw ^ stow u 

*nf|>g ^tqioiir^f ^fjdoiiTvT ^ o^i<f)'<q i 

f*nwft ?R5gr<?FW n 
sqmTfa g^re^r. i 

mi\i fe HfTCT n 

sqm^crwr ^wtoFFus: fjpm.1 

qfof =#g Hfi?Rf <WT II 

qfjTcrr^ssrfqT^ST^rr qfcg^nr i 

fa?rg^ ^ ssri^xf ^ >i 

qnr^ ^ 'TO'&rcg i 

tV^TrKtfa FlFcT ¥Tlf®r fafaqTfa' ^ II 
#q m SWTTC ^ anwts ^ 5Tc*TTfar^nT I 
^fqT7W>cTT ^RtERTT^ wrfir:? II 
qqqurfrfiT^T I 

sfaamraT snFirfc n 

gsrg^gnr?# wre?^ qfn?q<TT: i 
qq^fr^qr^rffr %3*rrfa fafasrTfa ^ n 
q»Kqr^f^rm ^ jff: i 

stoqTnRT^Tfa F’s^nfr ^ n 

qqqfqtqqq I 

fqqr^wnp;^!: m g^^frarar: ;i 
^ft^pm^rT sTTfogT^g ^»rr: i 
trfsrewff: ?r? arfagf^gm: n 

fq^qFnfc^r 5twr ^rsm 3sr=t%5nr i 

qsrrcg^rcqrsTsrT srq^qrcrr^f ^ 11 

..■;..I 

flnnqV ? psf ^cqqrs^rf?^ u 

crqqifq qq?cf ^ fwTgrsT^r sreftq; i 
qqT fqqfTqiq ¥T( ! #?T>FT II 

5r^qr m writ gr k gf% wm i 
^ fg^jsqa- 11 
q^qrRT^r«rrgm fs^^Eq^r^gg: i 

^qtq gr ^FT gif'? •TFTFT faf^qFT II 











(fqqrrqqqr:) 


vs. 

€o \s>\ 


sjfirqsqqq WWfliftrtf 

(i) Sr* g;o ^ 


qqrqwfoqnq qra qpnq qr 
storFRrt qr*r jfrrRTT qqrcrT qm fqfrqqrq i 
3 rrfq%q f%fg%f^RTT 33fp?f?pq% 
^rf^r: 5^r#r: vpzr *f?qr 3q:$q: 1 
fww jq^qTJrqrqrq qqrafcj; 
qf^^req qqqf W* g^-sflq q# 3 T: I 

r^qrffqq'^qq 
qsqmr wtit 3isr ^qTgqqqTfcqfq1 
q*q qqfifqqVqt q q fqfaTT-jqra^ 
frwrart qq %qq wrfcqq fqqqwfa 1 
^qqif^^TfqgTm^qjqrqif^q^ 
fTm^irffMRf'TKt q ffr qrfqq; qqfqq 1 
^cr^f^Tf.T<^T^Wiff?ra^ 
fqq fqfqqq>qq qvf: ^qqq qqqr 1 
3Tcm?iR?pT fqq fqqrtqq>qqqq 

q rT^rT cT 5 T fW# 55 T>^ 5 ?T 3 # 3 WTT I 
qWlfFqfqsftqqf ^T qqffq fsr^cf^Tcr 
qfaqT sr*nr qqr fg^fr# ^fqspqq^ 1 

fcftq ?qr? Xrn *qffq. 

qsqq qqq4 ?qrq q^s *qrq qqqrqq: i 

q r -qq. qqreqq 

^srnff qfqqqqsq VlfRqnTJrq q?sq& 
3 ?qRq^ 5 f»T STq qfa?qf 1 

qraqrqr q qqg; qrfqqqqqqqrqrt 
tftqr ?T^wrfqn^T: ?qq%f q q«ftqqm • 
#1^3 *tt ^rrar: f?qqr: fswFnqq qpjqqr: 
srfi '(^|Wi»d#Mii?) fqqqr m ixl%) snfor 1 


^q-nqrqT^qwr ^fqqq qtfqqr spri 
qqnq fgfqqrr qt qq: qqqr qqrq'tq 1 
qifqqqq?q qrqsq?qq qnft qqtfqq: 

#sq?ft qqrq qrq ?ftqqr% q qsqqq 1 
qES ?nfq qttfg qgq qPTqTqfo 
qfqqqq?qqiqfq qrswmfqr ?rq qr: 1 
(qqTqrcrrfqqqrqqvrr ni qsq ppTfq 
f f ererqqqqf?) qn?*pjfqq>5qq: 1 

f^iq>T$rss 3 ®a*i snmrq fqqtqq 
fqqqrg srerer qfqqq: sq^jqtfarqT: 1 

qs^qrg fqfq qrqq qqqg^jqT: 












( ^ ) 

<rfem % arersw + + + + th: qq =q 
?rfv <rw (few?) $f*r«r?«ft faTOcf i 
ytwswr^l irT^?qf?^%3 ^ 

frm^Tift Rq?qT ^ ?r?rfa f m^: i 
amisR: fg4»H: (q f^m: ?) 

TOmj: anr i 

(Sfel^3f%5T HIT RRR 

;rwwr^«ff ^q^fajTwarfw i 
F^gprfMHfcnfora *rp Jrar: 

af^onfirt* =? f *ffe war faaaft ?r»r^r i 
gfeffi 5TWWOTET)? WqfetW «fV*TWT 
t^r -^Tfw^t q^ra sF*PTwrt?r i 
(^Rsrtfaw?) qtfp^?rflf?rvrrq 

tfn (**?-ff;) ^trw fqe^r ^ wrq^r i 
iw fqo# sif^Rf ^fiqir^q arw^ 
•*7*5 qq (5inwr®r3ii?|ifT? i 

*5*5 (^rfi^t? ) wot swtcr 

|raa *r^?Rr q^ri? *r*ri?fcr ^ srFRt i 

3T«rarr farsm^rt *mwwr% 
'gpfftcrsflr fTO faqfa stw fstfcr i 
q3^rrasr*fT'»r!T R>H*mg #p?^t 
srstorr wr sfarsrr fernn^?) i 
qqfor% f§ wfar srcsrrfefa fasw: 
q^wRRT’jhT tft<*RT+ + + + + + i 
5 R§«ffa g^fafarar ffRcft 

%rr? amavfq- ^rvr^qi^ i 

arl^irRT (wf%?) sreraaft fa^sfrw: 
faMq fcf i 

5PW f^^PR RWR aRst^^r 
FrfrRr^q^wsg^wrgqi^R i 

=r 

(#wt w$r?) hr-rpt ffnrrqiiaT > 
felWtfqfatRHT f^3T«ltftw*ft: 
RRT^R WWPT (roi?) I 

RFRIR (RRT? ?Tf) RTgSWqR R 

35 f*5 fr^r rtrir: qftws i 






fa** ( or? ’ott? ) *r5PTP?rc ^aarwmafware i 

(in^rf? J^raf^rn (?a) ft appa^^raii 
?|w ^n^TFH'jrt areaarcfa i 
«jHam x*r awa aarrq; aaarfsaa: n 
SaaaaT’jart'iT aa Jrtaa a?aa ftRt:i 
cRT aw fasaigaa aa fa: II 
fwwar&'T^a %f ^Psawaspn'aa: i 
(fatrwt 'strr«r sfafiafta a>a fateraf5ran{)ti 
fags faaa fca*a aria* f|?f *qjs*r i 
fatfaar ^ruT^TiT fafaaa aasnftpr ti 

at fffa?ar fear a a*ar fafe faa!Ha: i 
pfaaaaaara a faafarea aama n 
(faccrf ? )afa ar aana a^rraraar aaa i 
ata wrt (*) %a^a §aaa?aa 5 a*n$ 
fita ^saarfa'a srasna araswua i 
ata^t fafaatfa faaaJaafrraa II 
ar^aa arafasara: ajffafasFaaa i 
f^TTSffaTpT afW cHa?STT ^WT IRT fa: l| 
TTcf faaftea faerara afa ar STlf^^^R I 
^rrfJT^tr aaua faear ara faarafta n 
trjprifsraT a?aa g^rT^Tr^ftr^r aaa i 
faraafaafafar faara =R#mi n 
a>^a at aatfaa aaar%ar^a aar i 
a^a fafaar a?afaaaarafa ?iFFa% n 
fafaaF^a ar fata agrat ffaa^aaa i 
(a?rarfaa;araa^raafa?) aaftaara u 
faafaagat aarra fa*aa: aaaarmr i 
agrat fFaaaatsa fa#<T3a: aacaa: n 
( a>aaa ae^t sfcaaaarcf?) i 
aiasiakar faaartrcata aja%a a u 
aar aaa a4a ?aia ffaara: <£sfa a: i 

(ii) awfK aofa» faar Fafaat fafa ?a^rr srafaafaapj; i 

itaaf^qarfa %qj3ir sra!?a% n 
arf?a .?aa«n rra aw afta *Tatra i 
aa^afawTaifa maP^wadi f^raii 



(iii) ftfir'To 


( ) 

aapeat faaaatga aaiaa: aftfeatta, 
maa aftatft ^ra tae atfe?aapgg: 11 
asjiM aq fei wtfc faa a?aa 
a f<ar afrrsnara cfrar %#tt aara^ 
a aatt SSat Slfa aaaaa assa: 
fassprftqjpTrora aai aaf a asafa I 
msra afmaa war am^a fa>a%a 
am %a srfafa g*atf»rat faaRa: 1 
arf^faarff^ am%aaaf;aaa 
airsTa fgfaaa famsrTacaf s^w sta; 
aia atafnat ara ?aa aarmraaa 

N3 > 

aaanaa faaaia faarst afaafasa 1 
fafaa aar%far amsra a aifwaT 
fam^aga^a aasaa 

fato faa asftsa %a^saaT 5a: 
s>ear snjgafsa? aassfafaa aa gaT ff m 1 
+ + aa + + agafagsasaraamaf 
gaattrs afa^sa a^as arprfaraa 1 
+ + + + sraia f| gargaferaiaa: 
aTaTfmasaasataafma 5 a'ta^ta 1 
afm^a aara ff gartsrast Fgaa 
stoat fiaaaraaCTra mt aramt 5a: 1 
^mts safs feaar saar gaaifmm 
aaatsfaararfa araa araa g^atra 1 
m f aarfsar maa aatsa aaat a^ 
arfa%Traaras: ggsa fafaa'tfa: 1 
gasasgaafaa faa?ar atrar fsaTca^a 
asara aa garfms aa ssat fa%aaa t 
ssmmrTfaaraifs aaatfaamsa: 
at ft sraaat am sasfopjssT a^fsf 1 
afafgejvrnra farataafaafaaa 
fa^cai faegat aRsrms a?a ja^ata 1 
rnfa^aarfaca gaaraaafmaa 
ge% rfftaa aa%a fata faaraaa ff 1 

aaarst asraa farm aa fs%a^a 
gar%at a aaNaftaara araarfsaf 1 












WHlSTffy 



%. $«rwf gr^^rrt srr 
(i) f# o 



f^sr^TfeFTTfwf 5## flSRcTT ijepRrcn I 
PS# p# g^T II 


( *** ) 



jp# 35%«Rf IFr^T SmTSTORPinj I 
f^flrmfWr^snqr pramm n 
fir?*# jtRrfir# cRsrfsrm im# ?;<m i 



?Rf: 5FPw?rt^fr cm 1 

^fim# *m?r cnmimT# Prefer n 

\ 

jtt? 4 iriTmm«T iragnjm *r?T?r: i 
ssncsr## Pry?: gmf ys# fpprgjn 
shs# it# ??W5«f firmtoerfimT f^cm 1 
h irifcmiTcrt imr ?r ^ifircrpnipn n 
*t?t cTcsrf^mnmcfcTiT i 

cmr pr tt^tttt foirnTTfiflwr 11 
5«T?#yfiTf?5PT?%iT %?#: ?5T?Wim^R: | 
3151^ Sftt°T fTT^T iTT#^?R?TcT: II 
Tier: sfr'Tyrmr# f3# crmy%rc i 
3ff«T 3#5TctmT#T ? 5TT#g II 

3T##? srtt^t f#f?##'>r#g'cn: i 
Ep#s?rrf^nr? 3 <TT f#f#*rr irfirpm: n 
I?# f?m> ^ pray# i 
fimrnfiT f?%#' I T f%cT?mT *RTRiT?H II 
Trr^mFprfiTmr # mfisr ?t^t m =? i 
erf??? 1 ? immrm g#*m p?crm: 11 
srTspfr #?m«TPft fPrrm s*ra^[ i 

?%cT^r5?fiiTTflT#fTrTnfiT4<TT5PTiT 11 

3rrf?r^T mMfeFsmr’r amr 1 

eRT^g T»3r#5T^4*TT?^TTp'RT: II 

mtiTT <mr erm^f?: mrat sprt4<t 1 
ermr^m srer# sttrtrtt pr firea* n 


(ii) Homo's? #m?m TT<T«cT?iT t^TMOT ^ I 


n rftTOitiwft Tficrmt ?tfw??mr u 


ySTpT ?T#t?ftT pimw cT#? ^ i 



iTfcT^rmifiTfcr 


n 


ermr?#: ferr srterrftnTt ifk^?i 

# fimTT: 5 R 3 T fasrifm HmrcT II 









(s*srWt?)*[faq;r TTT-^ri gfflqre mPta r i 

ta fafafafar crc*rf srfVr^ f^triwf'T i 
^3^(^^r?) ftat fzrciinft *iftar: n 
qqr Ttarfa qr qsn’snfata^q (q; ? q) ?qRt^ i 
*rqr tfqiqq qtatarq s^tt? arr feg'taFgqrcr 11 

qt^qq qTfcft ^Pr rlRcff qita^qqq | 

wnstf q.iqfaitafa’sita it 

static fata i 

pfferr *r(fq?fa)qiq<qq<Fq qrdstqrTiir 11 
q; (?4 ? ?q?) fqqnr (: ?) wttar efcqfc^fe^r 

ta ftafagqta jqfqTqqqqrqq: 
qrq^mqr fata qtaq fqqsm: i 
qtaTqqrqqffrataq (q>) 4 srerta n 
(tafapnffrq fatagqmta i 

qqq qta tata tamq tata n 

v) 

anta wgta?) ^3: ?«rnrf«RT 5 R»j 1 
taqq swift qfqq ■jqta ff 1 
tat cr«ri tat wf¥i^rt =q 11 

qrrfqw 5 ta ^TM^nr«r^ q 11 
qr^rftsnr^if 5 q>if =q q^qq^ 11 
taqrsrqrqT f*fa qqfa ’jsta.cw 1 
tata tata ta qr qstaisfqq;^ 11 
'TFrToiiw^'*? 3 f^qi *m?qq.*T l 

qjpT sstata (qta) taq'qqqiftfa: n 
qftaratata gfta q;qqfaq*Pi; • 
ftaTrfqqT ^faqiqiqrqq: ^q^riftarq n 
sntafta qqaw: qrqq: fafaqqqq: 1 
srq?3 *qjfta fat q^stata fata; 11 
gqrqr^ qqsmfir qta qta q«rr 1 
qfaqnr q?qqq qrfq tar: qrqT®tqrram: 11 
^asqrta qfasjn siTn^T qifaqtaqi: 1 
gtffam: farftar fafa 3 q?*ita 11 
q*rr q^ftauret 3n«mrfq gfa- fata 1 
?nrta sqratata qrq^qsifaiTTfqqqr u 
qftaqqqrqqt f?qr 1 

r »taqfq?q-Rn?r qif?i q«sfasftaiT 11 



WtStyy 



(iv) f$??<To 


( ) 

=5r i 

f^mr ^TTm^^RTT WT’^'T ^f«T^r I 
frrcr? imgfapnr snarer: 
¥ff^r fcsfe^rifsr ^mrcsiftqffeer: 
$«s% sresjrsfr %q: wjt w^gw^m: 
fl%s# ^ f?^n% *rr cfgr?^ t rr5$rTfw i 
?PTfa*r f*renrr* ^ ^TT%3T: ^vr%cT 

sm *r »rf%^rt ng^er 

3Tf aw^^r-f^fe^Tf^T^r 

faeri fwFrr<nng 
^r^7?5^Tf4^%5TTf?f»T: 5CTK[ I 

nsrcserr sr^^^tf'Rrerr 
srWgsr WRg*Jr ar^awfWT i 
fR^fWrpf)T 
Wra'T^fa^fttTTS^T ^51)7 
ifcift >mr ^T: 5FR^Tfer: ^TcT 
^T^snTm^TT ? g-smf ^ etast i 
3r«r *wfa wrier 3#<?t 
n^fer ^ fftttoi ctor *fW enfa ^ i 
f*RT*r®f 'ftaWW W ^^Jr?HT 

tTcnf^T gs^rfpr em =* I 

gq refcra fgqrsft ^nnfH^T 

snfgnrcrrfer? <tpt fnenprrof ? )wtn i 
^P r^r^rRfHaffi^TTWt^rq- ffsroPT 
ir^n%q4? ftreft «bw% *t t 

5 TPFt?^^r nr*r ’fcrHftsWcftaPnrr 
jkt gfamert infer em^^n 
3f*rafap% nf g*nWfa fafsrfa 
ftpsffST JT: JT: ?n^p[% 5 T *Tfr*rfer: i 
%q 3 rT 5 n» 5 fl^r rwrr er Wr^[ 5 ^: 
er frojprerftn nwrcmten nnsirer 1 
gn: ^fgnrpf^r gntafc fa?nfaer 
?< 5 n ?m w gsrfaf 1 

tfa sprM fttfk ^qfaTHfaSr 
q^rwt <nrr£ in fa^nwrofa 1 


<§L 










WON'4° 




1 .TV-'-'IP T'-,. ‘ 

15 sr* $o vsfitf 


j: 



( ) 

q-rrct q^R'ratP’TFT^Tf^^ 1 

^p’fam^T'f'T’T II 
^^OflRTf'T iftST^cT I 

fcpsj^T fcr f%5#r#r u 

3T«rm ST^FTTfiT ^siRtSi^^cTHT I 
sffRTJTiTOT^r ^ { 5nRT''TT¥rf??r % ( 4 i < l," 

am cftoPT i 

<jpc>ft?) wrt%m <mPT (*) ^mrafa u 
am(3)si#< , mT , rm *f^(v) *4kw fa? : * 
if (?) % ^3 " 

ys i osym femrd (*nr?) ^th^t wfma: i 

fsfm 5 ( ?)iftwi: Hm ^ i 

st^s i 

fcreftfe fvmrw%m ^nnir(*)M?r wa; n 
(*TF*r°^rm4?nr. ^mtf^TRit*^?) 1 
tfrawfeprfw irf ? ) " 

(•) *^3 » 

(^ixf?im) *TFf famrcra i 

?rcf?r%t. t t>#t + w u 
trs^ftww^ i 

fs^pTWP ama; n 

(ftmffintama? )5t^ Ms^i 

3TT?fmi ,I 3W ; ^ fi# crs#r 3 ii 
Nrmt?t^(sT) famrmma smmt'jm* i 
Trerermr 1 ^ jirt^'!{H u “<?RTfvrw 11 
(fimtPr: st#*?) am a#m#rfatm%ari 
#p># smma a?m#s*r ^fera: (?) n 
(sr) famm *hw*rra$»n*ra*r i 
ar^ma mnfcm rsmt^fafa ma*i; u 
amrfrmta^ fernm^ro^fa^srem*! i 
; «n<W g ffa £(»?ff)g* irrgwmr. n 

cpm^aarfamW wftmp«mitra* i 

gwar «nff ?mr.*.fofr# i 

fsT^m'ja'tmpta sm# n 

i~ infmans* ^#a 11 






mtsTfr 
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fqqqq qqqT: srtqqr: qqrtfarfsppr: 

^qnfq: qrfqqnr q qqqr 1 
3Rft^ frfsrjTT ^rr cPTT|f ^d ' H I 
qqr q sqrqqrgqar qfaqr f^qqqr 
ar?r: qt aqqqifq fqqrfqqpTqqq 
OTqrq^pqTqqqf fqqrTqrqmfgqq 1 
3RqftqqrfqqT qr q qfeqq arnraiffar: 
5?rtrr q n^qsqr <pft§qr 1 

«r%StWT q sRfoJTT q^qfwrq^raftqqT 
#£?: cr em^ q jrf^ 

qqqqpftqqq q gpqftq qrq^r 
q qrp fw<f qqf»qqr 5R: qq: I 
5T«fT ^f^TT^R q3J%qqq q%q 

TW^ || 5JT%7> 
qg^qipf ?f 
feo 

fqq^qqgqqrqr: 

?qqq qrfqq 

qqtqrfq: q*T 

qqqqq 

fqqqq 


<sl 


1|Fcm 
^TT 5?f 


5RTft 
fqq|q% 1 
l^r: 

^TrgTRtRTT: 
gqgvqfqqqqrfcq^ 1 

amt* q?r fqq q qfcsiq 1 

e *\ 

q>q atqqqgqq q qftpq 1 


qvqql?!^ qq 
qqqq rqqqq 
qqqqt^q qq 
qror qrfqq qq 

qqf^rt aTfq qq #?qj qqqqqspm 1 
Pq^qq q qqrw ?qf*qq qwqqq I 


qt^iRqqii)=( 
qqqq qqt:pqq 
wrcq qt?qq 1 
5jrr qqq qqr 













( w- ) 

?Rcr>TS#PT^ si 

qsqqqrfq qr?qqq q i 

qq^qtq'qq % q^qrfqq?qq*q H 
7?TFrFTrfa' q qrl ^q^rfqqftqqqq i 
«pqq*q srerr^r qq?qrqTfqqiqqq n 
5 T«T q?tf SWJtfqq i 

qqftqfff q qs%Sf *jq WSPTPW; II 
sfNJqrq# q5 I 

jpfftqqt qgTfiTt qP^T ^cH^T II 
qrqrqqqqT^qf qrqiqfqqqrfq: | 

srfqciTft qqTg*:: ii 
^rpsiPTte^g^: ftF^niNcftc^r: i 

qqq*qqifl>qT: qq ^qq^rrfeqq^qqT i: 
q^<n tqqpn qsrrq ^«-i%crq: i 

arp^qq ip?p% qrqrcq fqqqT srfq 11 
q®rq 3 ^rq: i 
jthct: cmqfiwf fqsnrSrf: qqr?qqq ii 

jtfk qq^ngrqt qrfqq sfsrqi^qq i 

mt 3irk qq q^Tt qr qqm^ u 
qnf^ffqq^q qmqrqiq q qnjqq i 
qgquq;;qfqqssq qq%q qgiqqqq n 
qiqrfqqqqftq qqr q^^iqq: i 
feqqqtqqq^qq q^qreft q^rqsqfVr: u 
q?qT wt qqT ftw qorf fqrq q^qt qqr i 
qsq tn?q qqT qsq qrmq 5 qqr qqr 11 
qfqrqr: fq^qq q qsrqr: qqq qqr 1 
fcrfrqq 5 qqrqreq fcqqqr qqqrqqq 11 
r prfqr: qqqrqj q^qq qfrqtfqqq 1 

qfEjqifq q^qqrqfqqqqq^^q: 11 
Sjq q fqqq qq qqq^T^q I 

qqrr^q qqrw q^qr^ q qqtfaqT: 11 
croqrsr q qqwpq qqpnt q^qqj qqi 1 
jqqfqTfq qHqqqiqrsr ^far qqr ii 
fqq fqqtqqqreq q ^?qqq ftsftqqq 1 
gqfafq qgtfUtg qqvqf qqq^qqiq II 
qq?% qrqq qq srfqq q>q% qqr 1 











( ft* ) 



qg'qTfrrrcTOT ^FfT ^TO^STO* * I 

ita ^Kf^r: < jf*r^'T^ i 

^SHTOT: *flTf5TOTOT fTOTW TO 
TOFFteTTO % Wrf qTFnq^TOlfTO: I 
qTOfFTtTO ^ TO% «n«T *TT qfa 
qrq^qfRnqq f^rofaRrenTT: 
^?r«r?ii sT^TrJf^T tot: qprf TOrfro 
qqsfTO ST^rat^T TOFT 5TTTO fa^cT I 
fTOT^T qTTOT: f53TT: 5TTOTTO *T^TO: 
qRfqTOcT: $R ^qfWTOTOTOT 

FUgTO TOTqTTO TFTOi qtfafT: sror: 
fovRT fgfTOT: sftrFTT •TTO^T ?FlfTO|T: I 
q^TTORTO«TORq TOF*t 'TfwtfTOT: 

TOsqr: TOfa^TTOlfTO: I 
qtTOKi«wg*cn ^fcPT?TOm q 
S^UqT WTTT: apfirf faTOTS,TT faqtTOT: I 

^TORTTO q<NT TOTT: t TT°Tf% ? T^TcTF: 
HTH^RT: FpTT: TO TOR%sfq%TT TOT I 

$tr>iT sttot: wrf: totto frofroT: 
fTOF^r tot ^rt sttoto frofaqr: i 

mqWTO»pn: wrf ^RTiqr TOT 7 T' T TT: 

•tri^t ^RT3f TOn^TOTreror i 
mqi^teTTO^RTlTO qHlTOT^rcTOT 

'rq-TOTFJ ^®Tr TOTOFTRTOT TOT: I 
TOTfa TOT TO5ITT %5TTOc*TR q 

qnj^TTOT: w*rf qrq^TOqr: gqi: i 

TOTOq q^qnFTOTOITO TOT TOTO 

sreprqrfTOiq totot: q^qreqr i 

cTOTOTT: ?RrTT: TO TOTgsnRRTOT 

jftqtPTvRq^Tm^sprTfnq^ q i 
TOT qWTOFRr: fTO^TOqTOT: 

?TOTO 5 TO*q %TOT: TOqfaTOT f*TO: | 

^rqresq %q fro ?i^rto*tto 






( «** ) 

fw«rrar ^ TcRlsfa ^mf^r|W| 5 Tr: i 

Hnrj ^fsur ftsw: qfqmg'rr: ll 

^^rritaRT: ff^^qfsrcrr: i 

fssrr fffriffr wzt cri wr! *^3 n 

<rcfa|t \z: 33: 1 

*sr;ft 3 *rr^r # 5 rjtr fjpfaRt 11 
«t^Pfl 3 'TT%‘*T 3 JSRR cm ^ I 
*rm sriRtp^r rj%rt 11 

tRTfiRtfofrt ^Rf: qftsnrfaR: srar 1 
TTfif^iTT *rfr^> ^Hrtrr JTfri3: 11 
#i#f«r«r^nftw: sftf^isr: i 

<o f, 

facITfcrarctR R>qqfe%Rfe: II 
qrR: *RiR: qffofsicr: I 
ift^r qiRM srr?rert ^fcfbprc: 11 
farsR§^*ffrc*r ^5^tScT?#n: 1 
str^rr^ q^oqr arig^tor: 'rtcijt: n 
t=np-RJTsp;r: q?Rf: qRfeq^mT: » 

wwt*rt: qn*tf wanffrwi- srfcnr: U 
RcfR?to ^r fftqFRqiRcm er 1 

iRtcB^OTT: *PRf: JSRRI*3WCT: 11 
fSRRtSKFg q^TRT 31: WTHR 3 srr: | 
tfMfRrem r 11 
g^q^STT: qTcfRR^lW 3 SlfcR: I 
3^*1* 3 %#«T qRT«TT SffR5Ra«TT II 
faTRf%^ 3 ronR • cm>pRm: i 
3 Tf^mr ?3 ^cf 3 R: qrfq^r: ifr^sRir: |i 
ftfN^w^gnrr: snirefr ^sqRR: i 
* %qRRT qfawtyg^ KTRmrfa&r u 
•HcgSRfa' %#or 3 =q ?TI?^T I 

qrmm jt^r^j ii 

+doiii qP>i 5 r?cf«rT 1 

*TRqr % sit ^Rrqr?f^ 3 ?Erq n 

3 ?et%* 3 sfr{r iFgaftpr 1 

*fcRr: q>RT: R^qwfq^facrr: u 
qsr: ^qjr: ^wqfq^qwr: i 
q^l: R^RfaR^H: l| 








( m ) 

*pr: wfard sr: i 

qtsR: 'ffaiftefsKtsnT: It 

sw?* hwtt: ^PTfem>?sr<rr: i 

^tTT: R^RT: SrTOTcR: II 

w*rfaM?rp=r sfar fcj^r frerfaq i 

atftcrg; II 

fBS «PR fl#<TRfa$r«R: I 

RgsTOTO spsjpt qfttfffom it 
fs^r ¥7 *mr^T to ^ JTgsftrR i 
^r ^r ^tt: qrprf TOrTORg:gTO n 
M Or^fr^f tor =q to |wrr r jrr: i 
arm tor *tr =rrzf ?n:rfa<T 11 
Rfrot mrfrw amRiOr stto^r i 
gWftVTTOr: TOTfam RfiTTOPR: || 

5TTOTT fTOR 5jf«T TO^TOfRmR I 

sYTT^rt r to: tot tot gro n 

.TTRTORfTOTRm: i 

TOfqprTOr: qrprf: httot arpftnr u 
argsTOr TOrrof% nfror g stto^t i 
ang^T^rt r erfrof fqrfropRfR to^t n 
f?rnYqrr ?#cjTO RjfTO i 

TO TOTO TTTO? jmi oi mg^d : || 
TOTTORTOT: TOT?: TOtfRTOT: gTO I 
fRRRT TO^fH^TTOR?rf R JTOTO H 
3R: TT SRTOTfa TO TOR TOP? I 

rttot TO^fg-jrfRTO RTOTfTO u 
tor TOfoRRHRrof'iR# feTO i 

»k 

r ^nf^mfar«ri r: rrrt gw: n 
<rr g firRTTOt: ftrRRfgfRsTO: i 

fTOTOTOTOR TO^TTOTO II 

to aRTfa^'wfR?^: RiqRRRT i 
gW r- R#fs§RRRRcRTO? 3 iq: u 

TRTam ^ R^IRR cT«Ti?#^r#3*or: I 

^TOTtroforfeR r: arr€T5TTO%?qfiT: n 

*PR RTOTfSRR TrJRITOR RbR: i 
•\ 

tort TOfc?rw %fTO|RT*pfaTO u 







( ) 


frWf 


fwf«mgR 
g*j snrrcseratrfjr 
wsrar^T^’rt ar*rr 


cr^rr i 

arsngc?T*wr: IT 
i 

SkNt TH^tRT JT^Tf^r u 

I 

II 

R*r i 

Ri-gfir sretflg ii 

RJiTH ^ cf«rr •TT I 

am ii 

*\ 


srmepgrejr Ttf% ^f^?|^*TRaiT^ ii 
STTITT# SRT^rR' cT«IT I 

*nwr src^rt ^crfWfe: n 

^T sqwr awr: ^P#rarf ^tshsott i 

fHfRqfaf rt wr ?frt ii 

5RIT> 3rH R# SWFrt: I 

JflHT fW% ^ RtcFIT Sflflpfej II 
^ strt i 

^gmjnfRsw «rfe ^’sntsresrzrcr n 

V e. c. c *V 

gsH^aR: gp€: ii 

STfCH>TT?TRt^ ^RTRI ^ JTCSfSR I 
^rt: efp? srctffar JT’t^riiTTORRrT ti 
wfff: 'Tftrf^TRRT i 

fa^f?rrci#T: f^RTST^ ?T«R: ii 

S>q-fT5rq#|2Ri ^5^'Tfa^W I 

f^%?ftcr#g^Tt jRtr ii 

ff'S?l£lT#flcTr 5rg?WT!JT I 

*T^iRigf?rerT qptf g cT«?r f%%g n 
mj gg3rg;sn:*T i 
*nr§rcfcRcr ^ |jtr n 

fsjewimra^ sftamjggs.f^ i 
ftrftrt g f^fe§-Tf^^RRiT*r u 
gsrmr gRisR: srrfjRi itr^sit i 
^rgrft <j#r *r TOfirc n 







( m ) 

3%($ljg S77r¥77 77T 7 WWcTf I 

77 77rf7=^ 7T=37 f5rf5T¥t7777 

7^577 stffa jjsrffrr ^ 

cjqr 5T(<7t7g;7 77577 77f77 77T7 I 
5r(7t:g;7Tf7 7777 TJ^rfH 5 ttsst i 
cf«rr ^r^rcT^nf'n' 7$T7%77iP{7>if7 7 

5?rc?7Tf7 7«%if stttt: 737 7(f7 7 1 
5777 77:77 7c¥777 =7 *4 *h 

q'eqtpf g«r( 77 73771 ST^lTrf 7^7 I 

¥777 sftttsftt srrHi^prrf^Tnr 
7¥7(7ff77j 77 7777 7 73777 I 

777772777 71^7 777 77T 

f7?T77Tf?77 7 7777 ^ 73=77:7 I 

7%7:T7r¥77 7 %777 777 7 

77r777T¥77T 7% 7rf77rR777Tf77 I 

57 : ¥7T77 775 77 77Tf7 7*737 

¥7*37; §7T7f7f 3T7T^[ 7 777: I 

7>77m7777 77 77 5 7T7^7 

fR^TTf^Tfs^fsfVr: 7%: I 

77 ¥71% 7%c77 7Vf*¥77 fj&STTT 

7TS777> 7%57W%: f7¥7r% 7 777: I 

77T7: 777^7lf7 3>®73>P! 5 75T77 

3R* 7Tf777T5S!f7T7 3^37 7f77r77: I 
3>f737 7:r77;577 37rf7Srf?777%5r7: 

53T77577 37T77: 5*Tft 7^777?: I 
77f¥73377>ITT¥: ¥T7%7 TifaT^TT: 

7¥T17'E7Tff77:: 7f77i7%f7 7f77: I 

75‘p7't^:7?77 3qrf77t 737%5R: 

=37rrxr7:R777r: 7 7%f5777%77: I 

37T7xft 3qi5T7^77 sirT7tT: 7J77Tff7: 

7^f77l77¥77 5?Tf: £f737?f7: I 

7 ( 3 TT 33(517777 7rf7?¥7777T¥7 

77f(%77%7i 7 7Tf77: 7^7#: 77: I 

sq?77> 77r^7R> %7¥T ^f7J3777 

73T¥r37¥: 37f¥T=f1r 7^7: 3G7773T: , 
773 7C7f33T37¥r 35717*7(57 770277: 








( m ) 

q.'JjqiFTT gWPPRT: 2pf«TcTT: =* II 

%5rerc re fc^rr ^ie^mrft^'nr»r« 
^ FspprfaRrfo - ^ra: n 
ajRrarnr^i^ fspf: RTRsm?^: i 
a«jW wrtf ^ <rwR«f ^rf3Tfr?r n 

^r?«rr?r>E^>T5f ^ ^T<q>:??rpPT^g i 

qrFsRffcp’srrsrr u 

^RtMsqfteqRr cr cKR^cror qjjqrfqqg i 

snRqwq^'ifg arrcpRr: q?F''FFf?F<T: II 

FTFqr JRRfT 'T^'TRT.. - I 

ggtf srr Fw^.qrcRR qreqr.? 

...I 

•■•? fm^Rsrg:^ ^ Ftstht srRqRRP'T ? 
^raftsfteJRTT qRPcqr qrfiqqrt:^ qrcr^f«r*te»Rr*{ i 
3Rfr«nT: 3?r: gss 'pfo'PT gffTg^qqg 11 

g sftegWT i 

cKT^'T^JT.II 

T>Tr,F?«Tflft^^T^r t>^ F^Rfgwt^: i 

.^ qft 3 rg#«r n 

^TFfnspfarRnPr srqflfacrr: i 

qT^RT^lFfT *ptfF<JT fTT^-d^ ^ II 

jppsrr =q F^rftr^i^Rrr 

. 3 f^tft ^rag:p;i: ii 

.jfaft ?3!TFT sflSRPT | 

••• ..grg^ ^Rfaiffo: ii 

snqrrer.qssRrwfcR* ar«rr i 

srtagsrFq? #4 qwpc spf«*i% n 

qfrTOfprT^tirR^ ^T<rff3*PF*r i 

3T^f vr^ft^r ii 

g=p^xRr«rr^rc «reftq™?qq?f?r i 

w re m gyrcr sTtF^rt qwg^ it 

qqftrg Fw qqFr^ qqFq^qV^ftiRTg i 
^fffjpTJrrrrqiW 44r< it 

sira* qqg^ Trsft^xTffa i 

^qiRsp'>2qn^' D f fiFet^' ii 

gtflsf W BqTfjFPRWT i 















miSTffy, 



~io fqqqrqfqqoftq: 

(i) fcfo qo 


T^?5JTTfnr 


( M* ) 


j^qf^qFpW 
qfaq q'mq 

cT?: 5 f iTPTC qq 



q^fqqir qqanrqq i 
^TaqfqTfqtt^qq || 
qfacr sq^R cW I 
qrjfeqq %frt q as? qqfsr^qr n 

ifqftqqsqqqrrer jtft" ••■••• ••• •••qfa | 
5 Tr^t®f STfqq qijqfcgqq 11 
Bfacf qifq q& qrcqrrqt g Prufcr: | 
^TqifqiprcqTq qontsRtrqprc: i 

qr^T^Rt qq 5 te> qtq§qrfq q'tferq 
^ r: qrm fairer: i 

fsjfr qt^q ti^s qaqlsfqqer: fgqr: n 
yfalffqqTilq qrqqrmqr ?i*rr i 
qrrT^^r^cf^ftsq q^rsr: 11 
^^f^oqffTfrfa: qTSTT^T ffa I 

q ?pr s%afqqqq qteT*qfqq: trq q n 
trqqfq^ q qqffrsqjqyqTqgqqq: 1 
s^nfeppt qr *jqr qr qrqhrctfq qfqqr 11 
qr q^Trqqrgqfrt q^qq fqq^r ( 
^•t fqffTT #t: spfrcq^fef: gqr: n 
qrqsqrqfsqqt qq | 
qta: 'TT'RRRcmt fqr^: qh<qitaqr 11 
3 pq>qT*qfqq? fqq qqf 5 iqirqr?qqr I 
ffq ■ftqtc'Tqfqvrr qTWsssrq^qqT 11 
fqq%^qqt w qqr^qfqfqjqqrar i 

N 

HrarqT 5 %qqr gqqr qTqrctsrfqq^qT 11 
TqftT m l^rqqqfq qfqqr I 

qrfq ■nqTfqgrrq^n^Ti Ipq qrqdr qa^ 
Tf qsqrfq ^ W qmitq q | 
qwqr TRqqr q fq^t qgrq q n 
qpfqrq gqr qrsrT qqr gq 1 

flq q JTfqqcq qqp% ?Rq%qnq : || 
If q^mq qqqfc^ *qrqqrgqr: 1 
qtfrqt qqf*r«mr vtlsrfq Tqfqqr 11 
q>ffq?qrqqwq srqq q%q i 
^q qqfq qtfnrt qn fzfi^^ r u 















( ^ ) 


Q 


(ii) 3To Jo ^ 


(iii) kt^o, 3T°f%o 


gpjfa ^q>qqtq: 


H^qrirm sflw gT%f?ar^fir# i 
^^rf*fb«r qfW f^q^«mt'*-«^T^fcr II 
Htmirq f&fwftr i 

mfflfS*?WT|snf : HHrfrqq PPPjqiTy^: II 
qfcT3r%qrfq q ^r^err^sc^^r^fT^c^Rrfir i 
^3nfeif5j?sfH qor^q q>«q3r i 

^qfeqq ffrni =q qqqft ?Tfeq ?qqH ii 
cwi qfqqqqq t?R qtrr^ crsrr i 
qqf?npf qrgq H#q: f?*Rr*r n 
t^TJufcr^ qfaqr fqrnqrq fwt?w i 
qrqq fqsnnfq: Frrq srfq# srfwqsrr u 
sirerc #!R q qqq =q i 

qqfa^q fimqfej JIT5?f q#?T: *Rtj;il 
f 3rRRt?«rwsi%c®f qq^q^q q^ i 
qTqt ^cT^PT RK jttfqs TqcmqR II 
3q?crc #r#fq$r %frz'n g qsrcq i 
^ qqfsreq qTijq qqqwqq 11 
FTtTf'TTgFTTH ^rtJTTfg f^: 1 
tiWT^Hr^HfHfafqfTrfqqqfeq n 
r-JTvr^’rf'f 2 *p:t 4: • srg^ i 

qiqqqqH^fqqqrqf *r*rifon: n 

fvTvT^wf: Stm^aqr: fq^f^wfor I 
Trhcfifa ffTHnq fC> R%cT II 

qftq qfqqr qqqnftHf jM'J zft^cT i 
aff^r #qri Rfnf^qrt s^g n 

'O 

fqjgqTq qrT?Hq ^ q>R*)g \ 
jfxk qirqrq qtTTqRrq I^gsft: II 
i^qq'qqtqq q*rT qr^lf q ^Jrfa i 
ftqqrfqfw farter ^ wif^mf'T ii 
^wgsRS^rqggqqq^qq: 1 

^ qqnfj^zm qfWqqH II 

#Pm*r qrq qTqqqqwss • 1 
f^n qtq qqmtgq gf: u 

uTqf^qn^ qifa qtqcfqfq *ms: • 

sfsi^irHgtq |q q q^fq hi ^ifqqi n 
3TT# qqqn ¥ WT^T^^ 1 






